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s RAM are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly, a! 
they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one premise of 


which universities are based remains constant: universities are for learninf 
—for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and for the exploratiof 
that yields new learning. Any other objective is unworthy of a university 
and any other purpose is incompatible with the student and his relationshif 
to the institution. 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and il 
transmits learning by teaching. The student learns from the faculty, thé 
library, and the laboratory—if he accepts, as he must accept, learning al 
his objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum; in additiot 
to the particular content of learning, the student will develop certain habit 
of mind—analytical thinking, powers of insight, self-examination, and tht 
use of rational discourse—that will serve him throughout his personal an 
professional life. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invites thi 
student to take up his residence in order that his energies, interests, ant 
talents may be directed to learning. 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because of tht 
University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. For example 
cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study with mem 
bers of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of Congress 
the National Gallery of Art, and other federal and private organizations 
In addition to these programs, Washington presents opportunities for ob 
servation, study, service, and recreation limited only by the student's timé 
energy, and imagination. 

In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide | 
matrix for learning not available in the standard university education, sí 
that no graduate can ever forget that as a student he was at the center d 
things and that he must forever carry additional responsibility in and fo 
society, because of the opportunity that was his. 


LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 


President 
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1974 FALL SEMESTER 


August 26 Orientation for students from foreign countries Monday 
August 27 Placement tests, advising, and orientation for entering 
freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Regis- 
tration Sessions Tuesday 
August 28 Placement tests and advising for transfer students 
Wednesday 
tAugust 29-31 Registration Thursday-Saturday 
Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 
September 2 Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
September 3 Classes begin Tuesday 
September 4 University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
September 13 Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 
September 27 — Application for October Ed.D. Comprehensive Examina- 
tions due Friday 
October 4 School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 


This calendar is subject to change 

Registration is conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname. The 
phabetical breakdown and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes, which 
* available well in advance of each semester. 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
| founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
| 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students | 15,359 (9,694 men, 5,665 women) 
Number of Undergraduates 5,173 (2,904 men, 2,269 women) 
Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 101 
countries 
| 
1974-75 Tuition | Undergraduate: $2,425 for two semester: 


graduate: $90 for each semester hour (se 
page 28) 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 875 (78% with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 308 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men in Washington who 
serve as professorial lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space 1,820 


Room and Board Cost varies from $1,515 to $1,645 for th 
| academic year (see page 55) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, Allied Health Science (Physician's Assistant) 
American Civilization, American Literature, Anthropology, Applied Mathematici 
Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Administration, Cartog 
raphy, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, Civil Engl 
neering, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology anl 
Classics, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrical Engineerinf 
Elementary Education, English Literature, Environmental Health, Environment 
Studies, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, International Affairs, Journalism 
Judaic Studies, Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematic 
Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History and Litera 
ture, Theory), Oceanography, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Politic? 
Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Language an 
Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Secondary Educatiof 
Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speed 
Communication, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate Schot 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Healt 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Educatiof 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Publi 
and International Affairs. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia, The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National l niversity in the federal city, There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, “to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
Bovernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
gress never extended a "fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
lege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
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School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century the 1 niversity's present plant has been devel- 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 
hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington Univ ersity was to realize "the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been the aim to 
develop the University ideal in the Nation’s Capital with a view toward meet- 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional 
principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re- 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univer- 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the 
Nation’s Capital and the Washington community in continuing the develop- 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
to develop each student’s potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of 
the University, 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available 
in the Nation's Capital are basic to the continuous dev elopment of the Univer- 
sity’s educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of high 
Standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all students 
whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major missions of 
the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part of 
the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an en- 
larged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to 
Supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research 
which it espouses. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes twelve colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows: | 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science, The College also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 
preprofessional work required for admission to the School of Education and to 
the School of Public and International Affairs, Columbian College has aca 
demic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of 
Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in 
Oceanography. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of 
General Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences’ offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, 
Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in 
Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. The 
degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
Studies are also available through off-campus programs administered by the 
College of General Studies. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*+ offers work leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, The School is also offering programs of study 
leading to the undergraduate degrees of Associate in Science (Medical Labora- 
tory Technique), Associate in Science (Medical Service Technology), Associate 
in Science (Nuclear Medicine), Associate in Science (X-ray Technology), 
Bachelor of Science in Allied Health Science (Physician's Assistant), Bachelor 
Of Science in Environmental Health, and Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparativé Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doc- 
tor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus 
Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are ad- 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education: graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Edu- 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
{The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 

The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs in offering 
a Program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts 
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cation, The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also available through 
off-campus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs leading 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care 
Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Ad- 
ministration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; the Post-Master's Gradu- 
ate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Business 
Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The School also has 
academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of Science in Administration. 
These off-campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Public and International Affairst offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs, This 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, and the School 
of Government and Business Administration have academic jurisdiction, 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students not 
candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Experimental Programs. 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously approved 
by the American Medical Association, Curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are 
accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School 
of Education is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education for its Bachelors and Master's degree programs. The 
School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full mem- 
bership in the Middle Atlantic Association of ( olleges of Business Administra- 
tion since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Ad- 
ministration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs in Public Accounting 
designed to prepare students for Certified Public Accountants examinations 
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have been approved by the state boards of New York and of Maryland. The 
program in Hospital Administration is accredited by the National Accrediting 
Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The Depart- 
ment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 
The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psychology 
is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The program 
in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by the Education and Training 
Board of the American Boards of Examiners in Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio 
member. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years 
and are divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at 
each annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
the general library of the University, and in the libraries of the National Law 
Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain approximately 600,000 volumes, to which are added 
some 35,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the University ap- 
Propriation provide books in the fields of American civilization, American litera- 
ture, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts 
from many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 
about 6,000 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 
brary service desks. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students, Instruction in the use of the library is given 
upon request by the reference librarians, The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
and throughout the United States. 

The student has access to the I ibrary of Congress, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Union, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
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other great special collections of the government departments, Graduate stu- 
dents at George Washington University may, upon application, be issued a c on- 
sortium library card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of the 
other Consortium institutions. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University is an ex officio member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M, Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


TERM ENDING 1974 


*Harold K. Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Harry F. Duncan 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 

L.A. Jennings 

Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
*William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


TERM ENDING 1975 


Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LEB, LL.D. 

Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 


* Alumni member. 


Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 


Charles E. Smith 


James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


TERM ENDING 1976 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 
“Everett H. Bellows, M.A. 
George M. Bunker, B.S. 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
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Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 


‘Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D. 
David M, Kennedy, LL.B., I 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., I 
John W, Thompson, Jr., B.A. 


Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 


John K. McKee 


Benjamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 
E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 


Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Lloyd B. Wilson 


D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 
are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


C.E. Phillips (Chairman), E.H. Bellows (Vice Chairman), J.B. Duncan, L.A. 
Jennings, C.D. Smith, C.E. Smith, Mark Sullivan, Jr., J.J. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (Acting Chairman), D.C. Cook, M.B. Grosvenor, S.D. 
Ripley II, O.F, Rush, W.G. White, T.P.G. Liverman (Faculty Member), Robert 


Thiem (Student Member) 


* 
Alumni trustee. 
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COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


J.J. Wilson (Chairman), T.W. Owen (Vice Chairman), R.C. Baker, Leon 
Chatelain, Jr., J.H. Hirshhorn, D.M. Kennedy, Flaxie Pinkett, J.W. Thompson, 
Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


J.B. Duncan (Chairman), J.D. Hughes (Vice Chairman), E.H. Bellows, Jacob 
Burns, Nancy Dudley, Brooks Hays, J.O. Wright, Marcella Brenner (Faculty 
Member), R.A. Chlopak (Student Member) 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


C.E. Smith (Chairman), L.A. Jennings (Vice Chairman), G.A. Butler, H.C. 
Clausen, Jacqueline Cochran, J.B. Danzansky, H.F. Duncan, S.A. Levine, 
T.A. Lindner, F.J. Lunding, W.W. Wise 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 


C.D. Smith (Chairman), Mark Sullivan, Jr. (Vice Chairman), H.K. Bradford, 
G.M. Bunker, M.M. Caplin, Katharine Graham, D.W. Nyrop, D.R. Smith, S.R. 
Woodzell 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Special Assistant to the President 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Research 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 
John Herbert Strandquist, B.A., Assistant Vice President for Administration 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E, M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Vice President and Assist- 
ant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Director of Business Affairs 
James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 
cial Projects 


a i " å ; 

abe President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex officio 

members of all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University 
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Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Neal Barnett Berryman, B.B.A., Assistant Comptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
Student Affairs 


Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
Ray Clements, Ph.D., Adviser to International Students 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Athletics 

Sal Fiscina, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 

Tomi Flory, Director of Personnel Services 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., M.Phil., Dean of Students 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 
John Roland Wilson, M.A., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., University Librarian 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences 

Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative Affairs 
of the Medical Center 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medical 
Center; Medical Director of the University Hospital 

John Patrick Naughton, B.S., M.D., Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical 
Center 

Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Rodney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Peter Vaill, B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Business 
Administration 

Burton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
Affairs 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 

Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Clarence Cowan Mondale, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs 

Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Curricular and 
Student Affairs of the Medical Center 

Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research of the Medical Center 

Michael McCally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs of 
the Medical Center 

Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean for Professional Services 

of the Medical Center 
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W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Lav 
Center 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Cen 
ter, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government aní 
Business Administration 

Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the College of Genera 
Studies, for Planning and Development 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Studies 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Clinic 

Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

Margaret Gallagher, B.S.N., M.A., Assistant Dean for Nursing Services and 
Director of Nursing of the Medical Center 

Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions and Director of 
Admissions (M.D. Program) of the Medical Center 

Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director of 
Education of the Medical Center 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 

Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

John Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration 

Bjorn Karsten Netland, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
Students 


Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies, for 
Continuing Education for Women 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1973-74 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 

A.E. Burns (Chairman), H.F. Bright, C.D. Linton, C.H, Walther, L.H. Elliott 
(ex officio) 

COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), J.T. Bennett, H.F, Bright, Julian Eisenstein, A.M. 
Freudenthal, C.J. Lange, Fred Leonard, Martha Rashid, D.G. White 
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' 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HUMANS 
1C.J. Lange (Chairman), I.H. Cisin, J.W. Hillis, B.I. Levy, A.E. Parrish, Martha 


Rashid 


| COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


R.G. Jones (Chairman), J.G. Boswell, R.H. Davison, L.P. Leite, H.M. Sachar, 
Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON SPONSORED RESEARCH 


A.W, Reitze (Chairman), W.K. Kahn, N.C. Kramer, J.B. Levy, G.W. Smith, 
C.J. Lange (ex officio), Fred Leonard (ex officio), Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


C.H. Pfuntner (Chairman), Joseph Foa, S.R. Paratore, Monroe Hurwitz (ex 
officio), Randolph Munt (ex officio), Three Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


L.H. Harris (Chairman), Linda DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., Three Student Men- 
bers 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), Lilien Hamilton, A.J. Mastro, Philip Rob- 
bins, W.E. Schmidt, F.J. Naramore (ex officio), David Speck (ex officio), 
Michael Winship (ex officio), Six Student Members 


STUDENT-FACULTY COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 

Elyce Ferster (Chairman), N.K. Khatcheressian, J.P. Reesing, Jr., C.T. Stewart, 
Jr., Four Student Members 

COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY PARKING 


J.C. Einbinder (Chairman), Victor Cohn, C.R. Naeser, Donald Novak, Carol 
St. Cyr, D.C. Speck, J.H. Strandquist, C.H. Walther, C.E. Diehl (ex officio), 
Joseph Mello (ex officio), Randolph Munt (ex officio), Four Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON ANIMAL FACILITIES 


W.L. Joseph (Chairman), W.P. Fortune, Kun-Yen Huang, M.J. Jackson, L.W. 
Thompson, R.D. Walk, B.C. Zook, C.J. Lange (ex officio), Fred Leonard (ex 
Officio) 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1974-75 


Jeffrey Marshall Albert 

Guy Black 

John Gordon Boswell 

Marcella Brenner 
*Harold Frederick Bright 
Halla Brown 

Marie Mullaney Cassidy 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr. 
Marvin Eisenberg 
*Lloyd Hartman Elliott 
*James Joseph Feffer 
Raymond Richard Fox 
Phillip Donald Grub 
Louis James Harris 
Peter Proal Hill 

Herman Hedberg Hobbs 
*Frederick Russell Houser 
*Robert Kramer 
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* Harold Liebowitz 
Carl Arne Linden 
*Calvin Darlington Linton 
Arnold Charles Meltzer 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr. 
*Burton Malcolm Sapin 
Stefan Otto Schiff 
William Edward Schmidt 
Lois Green Schwoerer 
Walton Edward Smith 
*Henry Solomon 
TEdwin Lockwood Stevens 
* Rodney Tillman 
Neofytos Theodore Tsangaris 
*Peter B. Vaill 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood 


Teresa Moran Schwartz, Parliamentarian 


* Ex officio member. 
+ Chairman of the Executive C 


ommittee. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 
THE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 
beginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
record which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection process, there 
is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, creed, or national origin. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
a $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application fee.* 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this Uni- 
versity and who has not since registered at another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete credentials 
Well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission, 

All credentials submitted in support of an application are treated confiden- 
tially and the contents are disclosed only to authorized individuals, Such cre- 
dentials become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION+ 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 
>e returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington verat, Ween 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Applicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in either the first or 
‘econd term of the summer session should apply during the fall term of the 
*nior year in high school. Preference will be given to students who submit 
|pplications and required credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at 


nid-year who wish to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later 
han December 1. 


Applic ation fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington University 

d 9r detailed admissic n requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Tests 

quired for admission and Educational Testing Service information are described on pages 68.69 and 
See page 26 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will requir 
submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier de 
cision will be given after September 1 to a student whose application become 
complete with a secondary school record through the junior year and junior 
year test scores, provided these records clearly establish admissibility, 

Early Admission Plan.—Unusually well-prepared students who have com 
pleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admission if the! 
submit special credentials and have the unqualified recommendation of thei 
principal or counselor, Inquiries should specifically mention the Early Admis 
sion Plan. 

An applicant from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directl| 
from his school to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record to 
gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. Thi 
information may be supplied on a form provided by the University or on í 
standard form used by the secondary school, provided all essential informatiof 
is included. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions should submit applica’ 
tion and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, December l 
for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for thé 
second summer session. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conducti 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in thé 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. A student who haf 
been academically dismissed or suspended more than one time will not normally 
be considered for admission. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran 
script of his record, even though credits were not earned. 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C ot 
better on academic work from an accredited institution at the time the applica: 
tion is submitted), he must request that his high school record and Collegé 
Entrance Examination Board test scores be sent to the Office of Admissions. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
must request that his high school record be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be re 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. Thé 
deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Where there is no duplication involved either through course work or exami 
nation, advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed al 
accredited institutions of higher learning. It will be granted only when it meets 


the requirements for the degree sought at this University and may be allowed. 
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(provisionally, Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be con- 
!sidered for transfer. 

| Except for students transferring to the School of Government and Business 
| Administration from a 2-year or junior college in which case no more than 60 
semester hours credit may be assigned, there is no strict limit to the total 
‘amount of credit that may be assigned, However, a student must satisfy 
Ithe residence requirement for the degree sought at George Washington Uni- 
| Versity. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 
semester hours of credit may be assigned for each or any combination of the 
following: 


COLLEGE ENT RANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ADVANCED PLACEMENT TESTS (APT) 


Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis 
of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing 
Service at the student's request. Examinations passed with scores of 3 will be 
considered for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the examina- 
tion paper sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests 
are administered in the secondary school in May of each year. Normally only 
students who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are pre- 
Pared for the examination. Arrangements for the examination are the re- 
sponsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Program Director, 
College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Box 
592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1025, Berkeley, Calif. 94701. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEL EXAMINATION PRO- 
GRAM (CLEP) 


Credit is assigned for the General Examinations passed at the 50th percentile 
or above (college sophomore norms) with the following restrictions: (1) a 
Student must have been out of secondary school for three or more years and 
must not have been enrolled in any regular college program during that time 
to be eligible for credit and (2) no credit will be assigned for the English 
Composition examination. Credit is assigned for the Subject Examinations 
passed at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. Arrange- 
ments for the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and should 
be made with the College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examina- 
tion Program, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS 


A student may request permission from any of the academic departments to 
take an examination prepared by the department in a specific subject. Per- 
mission is not automatically granted; the student must offer evidence that he 
has sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject-matter. 
Awarding of credit for the examinations will be based on the department's 
evaluation of the examination paper. 
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CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (USAFI) 


Except for those students enrolled as candidates for the Bachelor of Busine 
Administration degree, credit is assigned for approved United States Armi 
Forces Institute college-level examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


CREDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school ii 
struction received since 1941, No more than 30 semester hours may be assigne 
for a combination of service schools and examinations referred to abov 
Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of the 
service school records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficiet 
identification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educ 
tional Experience in the Armed Forces. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis ¢ 
scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board 4 
follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
English Composition 680 Waives Engl 11 or 12 
European and/or American 600 Waves Hist 39-40 

History and/or 71-72 
French 650 | 
German 600 
Hebrew 600 | Waives a two-year languag 
Latin 600 | requirement 
Russian 700 | 
Spanish 650 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences —Forms for application for admissiof 
or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate Schod 
of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006 
Completed applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitteé 
by February 15 (February 1 for students in Clinical Psychology and Af 
Therapy) for admission in the fall semester and by November 1 for the sprinj 
semester. Applications for graduate study are acceptable after these dates fol 
admission in the corresponding semester and will be reviewed if time permit 
and if space is available in the program desired. 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or readmissiof 
are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, Georgi 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these ap 
plication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for thé 


fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the summer ses 
sions. 


* For detailed admission requirements, 


i see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Se 
page 26 for admission requirements for s 


tudents from foreign institutions. 


§ 


` 
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School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for application 
for admission or readmission are availabe at the Office of the Admissions Offi- 
cer, School of Government and Business Administration, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C, 20006. When completed, application forms 
for Master's degree programs should be submitted to this Office no later than 
July 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the 
first summer session, and June 1 for the second summer session; those for doc- 
toral programs should be submitted by June 1 for the fall semester, October 1 
for the spring semester, and April 1 for both summer sessions. 

School of Public and International Affairs.—Forms for application for ad 
mission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, School 
of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. When completed, these application forms should be submit- 
ted. to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 
assistantships and foreign applicants). Admission is for the fall semester only. 
All credentials, including transcripts from all institutions attended, Graduate 
Record Examination scores, and letters of reference, must be received before 
the deadline date. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION* 


Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 
University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office of 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When 
completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, should be 
received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the first 
day of registration (see Calendar, pages 5-7). No application fee is charged 
to process an application for admission to this Division. For detailed entrance 
requirements, see pages 178-79. 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
Space is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 21-24), or "Graduate Admission" (see 
Pages 24-25). If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previously 
registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher 
Institutions during his absence from the University, he must have complete 
Official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each 
Institution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis 
of regulations currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
Was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 
University and who has not since registered at another institution. 


— — 
See page 26 for admissions requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
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STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS” 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreig 
Language (see below) must be received from foreign applicants no later tha 
March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate study in the School of Publi 
and International Affairs) for the fall semester and November 1 for the sprin 
semester. 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly t 
the appropriate office (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 21-24, or “Grad 
uate Admission," pages 24-25), official credentials listing subjects studied, grade 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of di 
plomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universitie 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are als 
needed. All records become the property of the University and cannot be ré 
turned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test ol 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange: 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica: 
tion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad 
vance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission 
The test fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student 
to have his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for thé 
Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for ad- 
mission to George Washington University 
The Bulletin of Information. obtainable without charge, contains a descrip: 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and af 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate office at this University (see “Under- 
graduate Admission,” pages 21-24, or “Graduate Admission.” pages 24-25). 
In addition to the TOEFI » an admitted student may be required to report 
to the Admissions Office to make arrangements for taking an English Placement 
Test for foreign students prior to registration. Results of this test will determiné 
the courses the student will be 


permitted to register for in his program of study. 
TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division ta 


another within the University, see pages 45-46. 


* For detailed admission requirements, 
required for admission and Educational 
and 179. 


ee the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Tests 
Testing Service information are described on pages 69, 135, 


Registration 


Í THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
! of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 


| A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 


! sion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi 
sion in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 
| mittee. : 


7 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registra- 
tion in a given course may be denied students in the Division of University 
Students when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student. —Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the University who 

‘aS not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 
mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
priate admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A student registered 
for the spring semester of 1974 need not apply for readmission for the fall 
semester of 1974, Such a student is a "Continuing Student." 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon 
presentation of his Registration Card from the previous semester. The 
student registered for the 1974 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1974 fall se- 
mester on presentation of his 1974 Summer Sessions Registration Card. 


Ww 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (See pages 32, 45) 


REGISTRATION FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
Page 50), should consult the program announcements of the other institu- 
tions. Consortium application forms and instructions are available from the 
Registrar after the student has obtained his registration packet. In order to 
Participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must obtain 
the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of the 
Institution where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for the 
course and whether there is a space in the class or (2) the undergraduate stu- 
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dent must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the de 
partment of the institution where the course is taught whether or not he i 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific im 
quiries should be addressed to the Registrar, 


Fees. and Financial Regulations 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of 
the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 
and friends of the institution make up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1974 
summer sessions and the academic year 1974-75. (See page 30 for projected 
tuition increases for 1975-78.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Education, the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of 
Public and International Affairs; and for courses taken on campus by undergraduaté 
students in the College of General Studies: 
Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester $1,212.50 
Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour 90.00 
For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and for courses 
taken on campus by graduate students in the College of General Studies 
(Exception: doctoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish 


to continue payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to 
that date): 


For each semester hour for Which a student registers 90.00 
For students registered in the Division of University Students: 
For each semester hour for which the student registers 90.00 


For students registered for doctoral degreest in the Graduate Council 
(now the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences) and the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to 
continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 


For work leading to and including the general examination 2,425.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination 2,425.00 


For students registered for the Doctor of Education degreet prior to July 


* Payment of tuition for a Master's thesi 
to the advice and direction of the 
In case a thesis is unfinished 
the school in whic h the student is registered, 


t The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $606.25 a semester or in full at 
stage of the doctoral discipline. No 


entitles the candidate, during the period of registration; 
member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written; 
additional time may be granted in accordance with the regulations 0| 


the beginning of each 
: "continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third year 
is needed for completion of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time is needed, 
the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee 1 
f As long as there is an unpaid balance for the part of the program on which the student is 


working. he must make at least the minimum tuition payment of $303.25 at each fall and spring 
registration (and for any 


summer session in which he registers for ac idemic work 
If the total fee is paid for the part of the program on which the student is working, he may 
continue to register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Research, until 
the expiration of the 


time allowed for that part of his program 
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l, 1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 

prior to that date: 
For work leading to and including the major field examination $3,035.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination 1,815.00 


: P ` a £i C : * abl 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus,* nonrefundable) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: bs 
Each semester : 


For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: 43b 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ‘ 


For students maintaining “continuous registration” status: pn 
Each semester : 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. 
When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, 
the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are deter- 
mined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 


Associate in Arts vy 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees : rere 
Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 25. 

Fee for Binding Master's Thesis 10.00 


Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Ex- 60.00 
amination (Doctor candidates) ‘ 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 55) 


Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable cee 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 25.00 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or re- 

admitted full-time undergraduate student - 100.00 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 

Space 100.00 
Admission tests (when required ) : 6.00—12.00 
National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 

gree candidates : 9.00—13.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 

of Fees," page 31) 15.00 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 

for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," page 31) 35.00 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 

incomplete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds 15.00 


* Students in the College of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when 
registered for courses on campus 
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Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 

during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 

of tuition requirements*— due and payable on the official days of regis- 

tration $90.00 
For special physical examination 2.00 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 

for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 


waiver of requirement, or both 25.00 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 

cial examination 5.00 
English test for foreign students (when required) 5.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 

by the date deadline set by the instructor? 3.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student tà 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career 
Services Office; (2) the use of the 1 niversity Library; (3) gymnasium privi- 
leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) sub: 
scription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission tà 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 
from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1975-78 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1975-76, 1976-77, 
and 1977-78 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 
1975-76 
1976-77 
1977-78 


$ 75.00 
100.00 
200.00 


tIncrease by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


dents): 
1975-76 4.00 
1976-77 4.00 
1977-78 7.00 


The University Center Fee will be increased for the 1975 summer sessions 
and the academic year 1975-76. For students taking 11 or more semester hours, 
the fee will be $46.50 a semester, an increase of $3.50. Students taking less 
than 11 semester hours will pay $4.35 

Every effort will be made to 
However, it is not possible to 
circumstances may 


* P 


a semester hour, an increase of $.35. 

to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
project future economic data with certainty, and 
require an adjustment in these estimates, 


ayment of the continuou registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence 


to return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in 
force at the time of his first registration, The continuous registration fee applies toward neither 
tuition fee nor residence requirement 


1 for the degree 

This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see page 47 
f A student who drops a Chemistry course before the 
laboratory at the next laboratory period. 

t Semester-hour increases bec 
academic year 


end of the semester must check out of the 


ome effective at the beginning of the summer sessions preceding the 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration, Checks and 
postal money orders should be made payable to George Washington University. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
dent registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
fore October 23, 1974 (for the fall semester), and March 5, 1975 (for the 
Spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is 
made. The University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, 
of the payment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
the value of the tuition awards by $525 or more. Under such circumstances 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de- 
ferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
per cent per annum, Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
Semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to with- 
hold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other aca- 
demic information until the account is settled financially, Financial settlement 
will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a 
financial reinstatement fee of $35. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
for credit. 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


Several commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 

monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 

insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

Inquiries to the following: 

l. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 

3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 

applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 

ànce to students and parents. 


of 


At 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched: 


ule must be made in pe 
or division in which the 


rson or in writing to the dean of the college, school, 
student is registered. Notification to an instructor i$ 


not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 45). 


tuition charges and fees will be mad 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


l. 


M 


In no case will tuition be 
Payment applies only to the 
curred and will not be 
military leave, see page 47), 
Authorization to withdraw 
à student who does not hav 
Students are encour 
banking arrangeme 


eee 
* Regulations 
Sessions Catalogue. 


In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semestef 


e in accordance with the following schedule 


Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 6, 1974 


90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 9 to September 20, 1974 75 per cení 
Withdrawal dated September 23 to October 4, 1974 50 per cenl 
Withdrawal dated after October 4, 1974 nont 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 17, 1975 90 per cent 


Withdrawal dated January 20 to January 31, 1975 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 3 to February 14, 1975 50 per cen! 
Withdrawal dated after February 14, 1975 none 


For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted program 
continuing in effect. 
A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops 
or adds a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have nô 
financial adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 
A student who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for conr 
plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments madé 
in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. 
The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit for use 
by the student when he returns to the University (see "Military Leave, 
page 47). 

Regulations governing student withdraw 


als as they relate to resident hall 
and food service charges 


are contained in the specific lease arrangements. | 


, 

reduced or refunded because of absence from classes.) | 

semester for which a registration charge is im | 

i > ] 
credited to another semester (exception: students granted 


] 
and certification for work done will not be given) ( 
e a clear financial record. ( 
aged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
nts in the community. 


concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summe 


Financial Aid 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has, for undergraduate students, a program of 
financial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time employ 
ment, or à combination of these resources, The l niversity participates in the 
National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, 
and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the 
student's scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of leadership. 

- Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall se- 
moster; by November 1, for the spring semester; and May 1, for the summer 
sessionț, A student must reapply for financial aid each year. 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is available at the Office of Student 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and 
Business Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
The University 


also offers other scholarships which are available to students in 
these colleges 


2: and schools as well as other schools. 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees S holarships.—Full- 
and partial-tuition scholarships, which begin in the fall semester and extend 
for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B average, 
as Well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in financial need 
Candidates must plan to select 
In any school of the University. 
dents who h C 


a curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree 
except the College of General Studies. Stu- 
.have demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and 
debate activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate 
Which are included among these scholarships. z 


OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Achieveme , ^ 1 S i 
hievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Scholarship 


Sherman Page Allen 
Alumni Scholars hips 
en crab Scholarship (1969) 
on ge dne Scholarship (1920) 
uL T acc: Jr., F oundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
í . Carr Scholarships (1932) 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
"aul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
hi Omega Alumnae Se holarship (1966) 

olumbian Women S holarship Funds 

Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 


Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 


For i ati : : : 
E information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 38 
ummer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enroll 


t le; > l 
at 5t 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or 
or the following fall semester 


this University for 
applied for financial 


33 
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Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
D.C. Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) i. 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship úl 
Accounting (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Louise Smith Engel Scholarship (1972) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
Federal Government Accountants Assoc iation—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting | 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
Foreign Student Scholarships (see page 38) 
General Motors College Scholarship (1955) 


Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) l 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) [ 
Julian O. Hargrove Scholarship (1968) | 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 


Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 

George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) i 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) [ 

Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 1969) t 

Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) t 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) Í 

Martha's Marathon Residence Hall S holarship 

Mitchell-Stancioff Se holarship (1967) f 

A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 

E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 5 

Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see pagt 
35) 


ü 
I 
li 
n 


n 
Resident Assistantships (see page 36) h 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) ir 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) $ 


Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) | 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 
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Mary Lowell Stone Si holarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher S holarships (1941) 

Fau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Players Scholar ship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholar ship Fund (1963) 
John Withington S holarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association S« holarship (1964) 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholar ship (1950) 


GRANTS 


The following funds have been established to meet the special needs of disad- 


l'antaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City and the Washington 
metropolitan area. 


George Washington University’s Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
Grants (1968) 

Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 

Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 


The George Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, 
*search appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ad- 
mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. > 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
'eships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
chool concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, Washing- 
on, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting creden- 
lals should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year 
or Which the award is made. 


ISSISTANTSHIPS 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields.—Avail- 
le to graduate students, juniors, and seniors, in any college or school of the 
niversity, Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours a week con- 
ucting research in support of an established research program, in program- 
ung or in conducting individual research on an approved research project. 


tipends vary from approximately $3,300 to $6,800, depending on the status 
f the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Applications 
lust be received prior to March 1. Further information and applications are 
Vailable 


from the Director, Institute for Management Science and Engineer- 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington Univer- 
ty, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1g, 


For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 38 
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Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate studet 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the stude 
personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with t 
position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and 
ministration, Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room for t 
academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff members are required 
enroll as full-time students in degree granting programs. Application should ` 
completed before March 1. Further information may be obtained from t 
Office of the Director of Housing. 

Arlington County—George Washington University Cooperative 

Program 
Health Care Administration Research Assistantships 
National League of Cities/ George Washington University 
Urban Affairs Assistantship 


Assistants 


Assistantship 


FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS, SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to studen 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, tl 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Publ 
and International Affairs. The University also offers many other fellowshil 
Which are available to students in these colleges and schools. 

Graduate Teaching Fellowships.—Available to graduate students in Mastel 
and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Each teachil 
fellow renders a designated unit of service to his major department of instru 
tion and receives a stipend of up to $3,000 (on a 9-month basis), plus tuitid 
course fees, and University Center fee. 

Research Traineeships.—Available under numerous sponsored programs in! 
number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments à 
the departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama offer such progra | 
Stipends vary; information is available from the departments and the Office. 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., Fello¥ 
ship 
Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 

American Civilization Fellow ships l 

American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George W ashinglt 
University Cooperative Program) ! 

American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 

Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellow. ship in Urban and Regional Planning (197 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellow ship 

Elementary Teacher Education Inte rnships 

Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 


p 


Foreign Student Fellowships (see page 38) 
Health Care Administration Fellow ships | 
Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellow ships $ 


Isabella Osborn King Research Fellow ships (1927) 
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WLoula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 

Mellon Foundation Fellowships 

lMinorities in Planning and Related Professions Program 

National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 

National Historical Publications Commission-George Washington University 

{ Cooperative Research Fellowships 

Wational Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

Rose Bibliography I nternships 

[homas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

Scottish Rite Fellow ships 

U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

U.S. Public Hec 

U.S. Public 

Urban Studi 
ment 


Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 


ilth Service Traineeships ; 
Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 
es Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed Serv- 

ices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972 (Public Law 92-426) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Paul H. and Margaret M. DeMaine Scholarships (1967) 1 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 

Accounting (1964) 
Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
Mitchell-Stanciofj Scholarship (1967) 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 

oorhees Scholarshi ps 

olcott Foundation Scholarships 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


nformation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 


earned societies, industries, and others which may be used in support of 
Taduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center for 
“dents enrolled at George Washington University. Information is also avail- 
, € On the prestige programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, 
‘ulbright, Rotary International, and Danforth, as well as many others. Bc 
As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
ell in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


he following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate stu- 
ents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
nd Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and Business 


dministration, and the School of Public and International Affairs, A separate 
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application must be submitted for all loan programs. Applications for 
National Direct Student Loan should be filed no later than April 1 for 
spring semester. Complete information is contained in the pamphlet “Stud 


Financial Aid,” which 


George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
Foreign Student Loan Fund (1967) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

Ellis H. Stearman Emergenc y Loan Fund 

Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 

U. S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 

University Student Emergenc y Loan Fund 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquir 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, [ 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both full-tif 
and part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergradud 


and graduate students. 


After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Cart 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews and f 
ferrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Undergraduate foreign 


i lec otl 
students with proven financial need who have complet 


one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B averá 
are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. Scholarships , 
awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions 
applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 33. 


Limited awards for gradu 
chairman of the 


ate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of i 
department or dean of the school in which the degree is to 


earned. Work as a teaching fell 


both spoken and written. 


ow requires excellent knowledge of English 


Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students 4 
limited in amount and are av 


established resident status ir 


Naturalization Service. 
We sugg 
able sufficie 


a 
ailable only to those foreign-born persons who hd 
1 the United States through the Immigration af 


est that students who wish to study in the United States have ava 
nt funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting 


enter a college or university, 


(September-May) is a 


‘ "Tr 
The cost at this 1 niversity for one academic ya 


pproximately This estimate includes room al 


board, tuition, books, clothes 
medical expenses are included. 


, and incidental expenses; no travel, 
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tl LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
il 

dT his program of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the Omni- 
ibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help pay the 
Fost of educational expenses of officers who are employed by publicly funded 
law enforcement or correctional agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in 
R wide range of subject areas and degree goals. Priority will be given to officers 
Dn the state and local levels, and to veterans of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, Applications and further information are available from the LEEP Co- 
ordinator, Department of Forensic Sciences. 


Prizes 
Accounting Prizes. Three prizes awarded annually by the Department of 
Accounting —one 


each to the undergraduate Accounting major with the highest 
Scholastic standin; 


z, to the candidate for the degree of Master of Business Ad- 
ministration with the highest scholastic standing in the Accounting concentra 
ition, and to the Doctoral candidate with a field in Accounting who has the 
highest scholastic standing at the completion of the General Examination. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize.—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to the 
Student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chemistry. 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze 
plaque. The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the 
final semester at this University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to 
the male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and 
attained the highest average grade in business administration, economics, inter- 
national business, public accounting, and public finance. The name of the win- 
ner and the year of the award are engraved on à plaque in the Office of the 
Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize.—A medal awarded annually to the 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity, 
and leadership. 

epartment of Art Prizes.—Two prizes—one for an undergraduate majoring 
In Art History and one for an undergraduate majoring in Fine Arts—awarded 


annually to the most promising students, as determined by the departmental 


faculty, 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award.—Provided by Walter G. 

ryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
George Washington University, The award is presented annually primarily to 
that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the Uni- 
versity, which has shown under the leadership of its elected or designated head, 
the most improvement or excellence in its support of the principles and aims 
of the United States of America and George Washington University. The hall 
or Other activity will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and 


the hall or activ ity will be engraved on a silver trophy. 
Byrne 


che 


Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize-—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
mistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
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by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of min 

character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Business Administration Prize-—Awarded annually by the Department í 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in the accountin 
or business administraton degree program on the basis of scholarship, leade 
ship, and service to the l niversity, 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize.—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Tru! 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was gradi 
ated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 189 
It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of the Universi 
who has demonstrated outstanding ability in his study of international affail 
and who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities whid 
produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant, 

The Chemical Rubber Co. Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize.— 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman studef 
who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16. 

The Columbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the senior woman who in hg 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Womel 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowle 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mothé 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Frej 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Award 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Administri 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs with di 
highest academic averages. [ 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.—Awarded annually to the undergraduat 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics wht 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theatre. 

E.K. Cutter Prize.—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellend 
in the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whos 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked apti 
tude for and attainment in English studies. i 

Isaac Davis Prizes.—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the thret 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolle 
in the University. Awards are to be determined by a public-speaking contes 
in which the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the seni, 
class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for th 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize.—Established in memory of Hen 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually 1f' 
an outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish, 

Elton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Eng, 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the mof" 
advanced course in the Greek language and literature. , 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—Established by Helen Essa 
Murphy and awarded annually to a : 
Citizenship and who submits the best 
in "forthright reporting" and good jot 
or elsewhere. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences. 
"established by friends because of an outstanding life." 


iT 


student who has given promise of soup 
Me o” 

printed and published evidence of abiliti 
»- < 

irnalistic writing, in a student publicatiof 


A memorial prif“ 
Awarded annually f! 
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pat man in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his signal ability in 
he social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
yon of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows." 

Willie E. Fitch Prize. Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 

swarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 
| Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—2A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
soddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
he highest average in American literature. 
Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
ard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
).C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to 
he junior or senior student making the highest average in the French language 
nd literature. : 1 2 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
amson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
'corgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 
verage in the following fields: business administration, economics, interna- 
Onal business, or public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.—Established 
y Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
iat member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 
te highest standing in courses in United States history. 

International Business Prize.—Two prizes awarded annually by the School 
f Government and Business Administration to students specializing in inter- 


tional business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to 'a 


'aduate student. 


Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually to a full-time freshman or 
Phomore Student for excellence in Biological Sciences 12. 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art.—Five prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, three 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes 
© awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, and graphics 
design. One prize in art history is awarded to a senior and one to a graduate 
ident, Candidates for the prizes must submit original papers or works of art. 
inners are selected by distingiushed representatives of the field of art in the 
ashington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize.—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
ullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
embers of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
e Student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester hours of 
lstics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics.—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
aduating Senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in 
: Department of Classics. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology.—Established in honor of Hilda 
ives Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
l0logy. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to 
' Senior woman student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic 
Ord, 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize.—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 


‘Nt Who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 
Phi Delta 


Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to the 
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outstanding senior man in the teacher education program in the School of 
cation. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize-—A choice book selected from the field of the re 
ent's major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Ch 
to the male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first 
semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Offic 
the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter tc 
outstanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the Schoc 
Education. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washin 
University Chapter to 


the best undergraduate student in experimental 
chology 


and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student 
mitting the best thesis or research project in psychology. 

Ruggles Prize.— Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, awai 
annually to a candidate for a Bachelor's degree for excellence in mathema 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize.—Established in grat 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. I 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 hea 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was wit 
recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty ad 
prestige to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of 
graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of Gerf 
studies. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—A gold mé 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Í 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonsti 
ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history, The Uni 
sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation atta 
ing the required degree of excellence is submitted. | 

Staughton Prize.— Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and award 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses) 
the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.- Established in 1911 by Professor St 
rett in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains # 
highest average in Physics 1 and 2. I 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—Established in 1936 by f 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequf 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the B 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize.—Established 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Award 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathemath 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize.—A warded annually to that Gral 
ate Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher dum 
the current academic year. 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize. 
ing senior in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree program A 
outstanding leadership and service to the University, [ 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize. Established in 1901 and awarded annually tof 
student who submits the best essay C 


in memory 


1 
Awarded annually to a gradi 


in Irish history. 
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Ef Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize. à 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a 

cilegree who writes the best essay on the subject of "the promotion of peace 

ifhmong the nations of the world." 

bf the University 

etonsent of 


Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 


The prize essays shall become the property 
and shall not be printed or published without the written 
the University. The University reserves the right to withhold the 


hward if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 
X 
jl 
j Regulations 
EN L : ~ eae T 2 t$ Z é ath 
st 


‘A STUDENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the follow- 


fing regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
BChool, or division in which he is registered. 

4 A student who withdr A . 

jU niversity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 


nder the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return, 
y Ifa student knowingly 


aws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 


makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
("ation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer- 
pity document, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is dis- 
(covered after the student has established an academic record at the L niversity, 
he may be subject to dismissal from the University, Such a student will be 


ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration 
in the University. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not 
Are paid. He may 
ar attendance js 
undue absence. 


attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regu- 
is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who 
chool, 


versity, 


fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the Uni- 


3RADES 
srades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
f each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


INDERGRADUA TE 


he following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; 
), Low Pass; F, Fail: I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal: CR. Credit; 
IC, No Credit. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for 
redit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this 1 niversity may not repeat 
Y Credit a course in which he has received a grade of D or better, unless re- 
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quired to do so by the department concerned. A written statement to th 


effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chai 
man. 


GRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimul 
Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Excef 
for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, | 
candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for credit a course Í 
which he has received a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by th 
department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted Ý 
the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. In the Gradual 
School of Arts and Sciences this regulation is slightly different (see page 91). 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomplete) or th 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicatt 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student 
failure to complete the required work of the course, At the option of the it 
structor, the grade of J may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond hi 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor | 
informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades must lj 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performance af 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to comple. 
the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instruct. 
before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptabl 
reasons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an appropriat 
grade change. 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a stl 
dent's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or division cof t 
cerned. 
€ 
THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX * t 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divi 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for whid r 
the student has registered, both based on his record in this University. Qualif s 
points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three point 
C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for whid s 
the student has registered. Courses marked W, I, NC, or CR are not cof 
sidered in determining the index, except that courses marked 7 will be colic 
sidered when a formal grade is recorded. Grades in courses taken at anoth@o 
institution are not considered in computing the quality-point index. c 


—— 


* Applicable only to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the Scha 


of Government and Business Administration, and the graduate programs in the School of Public af S 
International Affairs. 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled at the end of each 
semester by the Office of the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 


201 or above are scheduled, if desired, by the individual department or instruc- 
tor. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
of the appropriate dean's council, result in his suspension from the University 
for a stated period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. 
Upon approval of the appropriate dean's council, the disciplinary grade of 
"Failure— Academic Dishonesty" will be recorded for the course involved, and 
this grade will be employed in the computation of the quality-point index or 
academic standing. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other 
courses except those in which all work has been completed. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course 
the dean of the colle 
Permission to withdr 


or from the University requires the permission of 
ge, school, or division in which the student is registered. 
aw from the University will not be granted a student who 
oes not have a clear financial record (see page 32). 
Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for 
"ach semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the 
"nd of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 


met by the student, Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
tot effect its discontinuance. 


?HANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 

Changes within a College, School, or Division.—4A. student may not substi- 
ute one course for another, drop courses (see "Withdrawal," above), change 
US Status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the 
lean of the college, school, or division in which he is registered. 

ange from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
e approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

ange from one major subject to another within the same college or school 
nay be made with the approval of the dean, All requirements of the course of 
tudy to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University.—Application for transfer to another college, 
“Aol, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form 
TOvided by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appropriate preprofessional 
Urriculum in Columbian College to Bachelor’s degree candidacy in the School 
f Education or the School of Public and International Affairs is automatic on 
Ompletion of 60 or more semester hours of course work. 
maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University Stu- 


ents may be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in a degree-granting college or 
chool of the University. Work done in the Division of University Students 
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will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written approva 
obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed í 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 181] 
Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully t 
graduation requirements on pages 47-48 and to note that, unless otherwi 
specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including at leal 
12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed while registered $ 
the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer th 
student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the requir 
ments he must fulfill. i 
h 


CREDIT ] 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completid 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accort 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions, 
Auditing.—A person who has been admitted to the University may t 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class (ff 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pa} 
examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat 3 
later for credit. 1 


1 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT i 

vnde li i 
A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and app! 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure a 
written approval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what mi A 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. fr 
fo 
fe 
à 
On request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a pa 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements 1f. 
maining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if ti: 
student changes major or degree objectives. 


BALANCE SHEET 


ar 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD D 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student @ 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of two dollars is chargé 


for each transcript. D 
| 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION fe 


$0 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all & 
gree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registe 
tion (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying tl 
"continuous registration" fee (see page 30). By failing to register for Of 
semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitté 
(see "Readmission," page 25). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisto 
the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. lat 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking course 
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i eivi idance 'ses or dis- 
re taking required examinations, are receiving guidance on these 
e 


> >r Sessions, 
"rtations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the summer Sessic 
TILITARY LEAVE 


\ student called to active duty may be granted military leave for y grace 
ctive duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his hai gre IA n 
on for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration H = ia 
uired of the student on military leave; however, he rh spply dor con = 
ion to the University well in advance of the semester in which oa SRR at 
"turn, Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to nae peines um 
le time he is granted military leave will be maintained as a defend; or 

is account and use upon his return to the University. 


RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


legrees are conf 
To be recomm 
I€ admission re 


erred in February, May, and September. ic 
ended by the Faculty for graduation a student must "oin. 
quirements of the college or school in which he is — 
?mpleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and ot - - 
uirements for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from a me 
ebtedness to the University. Registration, either for course work or € v 
'ontinuous registration" fee basis, is required for the semester or summer se: 

on immediately preceding the awarding of a degree. ! AES 
Application foy Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation — i - 
> filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for ss A. ng 
ester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students comp emg = 
ee requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded elect. ive 
Trmal convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all deg 


: EL ation for the 
quirements and — applied for graduation as a part of registratic 
Immer Sessions. 


i > ements for the 
Scholarship. | he student must meet the scholarship requirements fc 
ticular degree for which he is registered, 

Curriculum 


Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
e or school offering work in preparation for the degree. T 
esidence.— Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate eiim o cie 
niversity, a minimum of 30 semester hours, inc luding at least 12 paren ty ON 
ajor field, must be completed while registered in the school or cones » 
hich the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students trans erri g 
thin the University as well as to students transferring from other matutong, 
less specia] permission is granted by the dean of the college or school c 
"ed to pursue Work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
mpleted in the college or school from which the degree is sought. Et 
* graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particular 
sree for which he is registered. 
National Teacher Examinations. 
Arts in Education are 
A ttendance 
afer a de 
isfactory, 
The 


der the colleg 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
required to take the National Teacher gages PIC 
and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
gree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been un- 


1 i i itted i ial satisfac- 
3i5 or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisf. 
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tion of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to 
dean of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in. 
University Calendar. 

> Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become | 


id property of the University and are deposited in the University Library, wh 
M the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation, See | 
3 appropriate college or school in this catalogue for regulations governing the 
E and dissertations. 


HONORS 


WITH DISTINCTION 


Sey In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may be conferi 
P1 "With Distinction," at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets the sf 
pa cific requirements of his college or school, as follows: 

p 1. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of Public and Int 
"1 national Affairs—the attainment of the grades of A in 60 per cent of f 
E courses taken at this institution; or 


2. School of Education or School of Government and Business Administ 
tion—the attainment of a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher in all coul 
Work taken at this institution. 

To be eligible a student must have completed at this institution at least of 
half of the courses required for the degree. 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the gradu 
ing class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on rec 
mendation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the folld 
ing requirements: 

1. He must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the facul 
member representing the major department or field not later than the bef 
ning of the senior year. 

2. He must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his cf 
didacy is approved. | 

3. He must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the coum 
required for the degree. $ 

4. He must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or school in wht | 
he is registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
the School of Public and International Affairs—attainment of the grades 
A or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this institution; or (b) {í 
School of Education or the School of Government and Business Adminis « 


tion—maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work tal : 
at this institution. ( 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


The Department of History offers Departmental Honors if students meet spec 
requirements. For details, see the Department of History. t 
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(THE LIBRARY 


‘All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at 
itheir leisure. The current Registration Card must be presented when books are 
[borrowed for outside use, í 

The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents is charged for 
each day a book is ov erdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall by 
the Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be used 
in the reserve reading room when the Library is open, except that they may 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 
charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 
Grades of a student are withheld until his library record is clear. 
All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 


detailed regulations, available on application to any of the Library's service 
desks, 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is rese 


rved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, 


or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
Student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees, Such regulations shall go 
Into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
ent’s record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
legitimate endeavors. 

9 information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
- Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; dates 
attendance: verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned (if any), 
ate, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home and local 
ddresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of enrollment, and 
lass; verification of signature; name and address of parent or guardian. 

i The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
ugher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
zed professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 

Additional information will be released only on written authorization from 
he Student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 


i 


“. 


id 


we ES 
us TEGERE 1 


i 2 EOE 
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dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena ¥ 
be referred to the University’s legal counsel. 

Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to sl 
dent files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified represent 
tives from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the inf 
mation listed under No. 1 on page 49. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A “Lo 
and Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Offic 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 517-19) contains regulations recently approved by tl 
University's Board of Trustees. 


Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


THE UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D.C.—American Ll niversity, Catholic Us 
versity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Universilf 
and Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through which thé 
coordinate the use of their respective facilities; District of Columbia Teacheéf 
College, Gallaudet College, and Trinity College are associate members of th 
Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one © 
these institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings 4 
all the particular courses which best meet their needs. s 

Participation is limited to campus degree candidates, The following, hoy 
ever, are excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and T heology. 
Law students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates fe. 
the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and Georgi, 
town University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) s. 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Cof 
sortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institut 
administering the course. A student interested in registering for Reserve Offic 
Training Corps (ROTC) courses should consult the Registrar at his institutiof 

Students are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all th 
participating institutions. See pages 27-28 for information concerning registi? 
tion for Consortium courses. A student may not take courses at another inst 
tution that are available at his own. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of tl. 
institution in which the student is enrolled. The student registers and pays at hi 
own institution for all Consortium courses. Ir 
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Bu cuzusin ; The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


1 Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology J.W. Hillis 
Pur SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diag J »medial work shil- 

NG ] agnostic and remedial work for chil 
ren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft- 
alate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, and 
tearing problems, Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons 
vith nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
Jamage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 

Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $24. Fees for additional special- 
zed testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $12 a session. Fees are reduced 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


L 225 The Reading Center 


Acting Director Florence E. Hesser 


THE READING CE 


iin NTER Offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
-Vels: " 


prose edP elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special reading 
nt classes are conducted for high school and college students as 
well as other adults. , e 
ei yard diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
Es "dcs poing tests; and various types of reading achievement and apti- 
Fidea, S. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in con- 
ce with the parents or the individual. 
oie reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
’mphasis is pare adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
tudy d ne on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
uch as à bcm in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical aids 
^ MU Istoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are available 
Ra aoe speed of comprehension. 
baa fee for individual diagnosis is $90; for individual instruction, $10 
Toups e aici, i instruction, $7 a lesson; for instruction in small 
a obere - ary level, $6 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two-hour sessions) 
or adults, $140; for full-time George Washington University stu- 


lents ; SR i : 
arie faculty, $65. All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the 
Shier. 


1 


nd dida f Veterans Education 


HE OFFICE OF THE 
etes E OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., as- 
" M entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with 
Y problems whic i : x j 

problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also proc- 
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esses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administrati 
so that monthly allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans sho 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet 
ans Administration, All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issu 
by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfil 
before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administratk 
and which includes other information of general interest. 


The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D! 
20421. | 


l 


University Computer Center | 
- TNT — — 
Director R.E. Thomas | 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hi 
2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academ 
Purposes to all registered students and to members of the instructional st£ 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful computil 
system which serves the University in its educational, research, and administh 
tive endeavors. The Center's programming staff concentrates its efforts in cd 
ducting faculty and staff seminars, consulting with users in the design æ 
preparation of complicated programs, and carrying out computer-oriented Í 
search. 

The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 370 Model 1 
computer with large capacity on-line disk storage, a card read/punch, a hif 
speed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages available to ! 
user are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language One (PL/I), 4 
sembler Language, and ALGOL. In addition, numerous utility, statistical, dé 
manipulation, and simulation systems and special languages are available in & 
library of progarms. Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served basis Í 
preparation of programs and data. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Governmé 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments off 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 

The Computer Center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week 


Continuing Education for Women 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, Suite 621, University Library, offers ! 
dividual and group counseling services as well as credit and noncredit cour 
and training programs. Brochures are available. 


( 


^: General Alumni Association 


um OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
pocis themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
oses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
*rsity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
! or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
Jniversity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
hose who are life members of the George Washington University General 
Mumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
T are current contributors to the George Washington University Fund. 
| All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
Tess 9r occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
lumni, The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, N.W., George 
Vashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student A ffairs William P. Smith, Jr. 

Assistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs Mark Rosenberg 
Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center Boris Bell 

Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 


THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops studé 
life programs, policies, and procedures to complement the University's form 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offices] 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Edu 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activiti 
Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS | 


Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 
Assistant Dean of Students Barbara Lembcke 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information to fi 
general student body and assists in program development on campus, partig 
larly in the residence halls. The members of the staff of the Dean of Studed 
Office are informed on University policies and student services provided § 
campus, enabling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions cd 
cerning general student life. Personal letters of recommendation for studet 
applying to graduate and professional schools can also be obtained from # 
Dean of Students Office. The Dean of Students works with the Adviser 

International Students, the Director of the Counseling Center, the Director 

the Educational Opportunity Program, 


"- 
and the Director of Housing in f 
implementation of their programs. 


] 


] 
| 
Director of Housing Ann Webster i 
Assistant Directors of Housing John Bohen, Gail Hanson, David Longanecl 


HOUSING 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is availalé 


from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washingt ! 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the Univers 
may be obtained at this Office. 


The reservation of rooms in private houses mi- 
be made by students. 


STUDENT LIFE 


, The stu- 
X > g om reservation. 
Admission to the University does not include a rc Universite residence hall 
"i ens Hfcati acceptance, rn tv E: 
: ce s tification of acce Jaration of intent 
Hent will receive, with his no ll space, and a declaratic 
inf i an ¢ ice for residence hall space, ate. must: dè 
nformation, an application fo sidence! hall space 
fo attend the Lnivecctts The application for Pap venales deposit is credited 
& p J* " Tha JL : 
Rccompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The leaned for the academic 
toward the first semester's room charge. cami rt the fall semester. 
year, and lease payment must be made by July 1: 
VL ase pay 


> ~* 
I è SEMESTERS 
1974-75 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SI 


For Men: 
5 
Calhoun Hall AZ 
double room 
triple room 
For Women: 
Strong Hall > 
single room 
double room 
825 
F i : US i rs}—double room 
Qo en , to sophomores, juniors, I emn room 925 
Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and se è - 
Thurston Hall for four H5 
double room, triple room, large room fc ae 
Suite for six 
t 25 
Graduate Men and Women Only: pipin 5 
iraduate Hall- -apartment for two and thre - 
Madison Hall double room 


FOOD SERVICE 


Resident fre 


shmer ) yr zd re re re ) rtic P A - food 
í ipate in the € 
1 and sc I homores are equi ed t pa ti 
service plan 


(Er week 
i ; , 20 meals per wee 
P. > seven-day, 2 4 
'reshmen must participate in the seven-day ay elect either 
Freshmen mu: academic year, Sophomores ma} T 
plan, at the rate of $720* for the aca i à 15 meals Monday through age 
H , >< an " — = 2 : P 
he 20-meal plan or a five-day meal plan, ional for junior, senior, an 
for $690* for the academic year. Each plan is opona prawi intersession 
s acc : e: ove SIL) 

b ervice payment does not cc Thurston 
'raduate students, Food service pay ; . > dining room in s 
XT Vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining 


"^ > * A 1 
i i e Cloyd Heck Marvir 
Hall and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloy 
Center, 


MUNSON HALL APARTMENTS 


> containing 

2t ap: ent house containing 

Munson Hall is 1 University-owned and operated m RAE 

IS One-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. p n E lle ig Pepe 

Te given priority for residency until July 15 pe aim rfi roto 
vho have lived at least one year in University residenc 


if i ailable. All leases are for 
Ted for residency after that date if space is available. 
nonths, 


idenc i i j change. 
Residence hall and food service prices subject to chang 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


Director Abla Yvonne Thomas 
Counselor Ronald Whitmore 


The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to offer a college educati 
primarily to black and other minority students who are graduates of Distt 
of Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District residents, It provid 
an opportunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any field and at t 
same time receive academic and/or financial assistance, 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Director Boris Bell 
Assistant Director Donald Cotter 
Financial Officer Arthur Gilmore 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pil 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities fi 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provide 
the setting for a variety of porgrams conducted by the University Prográj 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student af 
faculty organizations. I 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the Universi 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Centå 
This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of ptt 
cedures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's operation. + 


t 
I 
STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE I 
J 
Director Sal Fiscina, M.D. n 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist studen 
registered on campus with their health needs. This Service is located at 935 220 
Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). f 

Physicians are present during the academic year from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. af 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 nod 
on Saturday. This schedule is also maintained during the Summer Session, 
except that the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Heallg 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Universil 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and #' 
fees are the responsibility of the student. , , 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receiif 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently ef 
rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is ineligible f® 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage, if M 
so desires, physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be responsibil 
for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside de 
the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray work and referrals to sp* 
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^ § ent. 
s > re ty of the stude 
lists or other outside physicians) are the ie Malate” small charges for 
thin the Student Health Service, there will be macs fiery xi " overseas im- 
me services, such as materials for an allergy injection series, 
Inizations, and certain other PELO: letic team is required to pass a 
Any student who intends to train for an ath etic ez AiE Muda 

rough medical examination. The University is not ae prp ndlivitids cil 
leived in intercollegiate or intramural games, or espe 

M Physical- Educt lealth, and Recrea : 

+ Department of Physical Education, He 


IALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


: > yup health and 
e Student Health Service has arranged for and endormd piii who do 
rident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time < 


'ontac > Student Health 
t have other coverage. Interested students should contact the 
vice Office. 


'UNSELING CENTER 


rector E. Lakin Phillips 
sistant Director David L. Celio 
€ Counselin 


ter offers serv S "signed to assist st d ents in t e d agnosis 
C ff r ervice de ign & c 

g enter c SS x = 
d tre 


A »ms. The Center also 
atment of academic, personal, and social eh Bre mare 
ers Vocational counseling and programmed i iom ce ns bio 
qualified agencies for assistance with ponere » and individual and 
havior therapy, individual and group psychot erapy, 

UP counseling are also available. cr iagnostic measures 
The Center ilio provides special assessments venero mc tests 
scribed by the School of Engineering and toed l serra Dope and some 
the University and for other selected educational in: 

>cted assessments for business and industry. as degree candidates in the 
‘€es.—Students who are currently registered as nett MESES 
iVersity are entitled to one interview without ere fee of $30 will be 
Continue to use the services offered, = p rane d long-term treatment 
rged for short-term treatment. Fees for testing and long 


fees are payable at the Counseling 
end upon the services involved. All fees are payable at 
iter Office. 


TERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


viser Ray Clements 
"rhation 
erves 
KS to 
memt 
les, 


; ; hi ice in International House 
he Adviser to International Students has his d, xibultation on im- 
is available each day throughout the school week fie: x ial sui aai 

eere : Fa : : concerning the social < ‘ 
ration regulations and on any matters concerning the 

fare of Students from abroad. 


: foreio -ountries. 
al House is the campus center for students Wire p n eu 
also as the headquarters of the International - a ape dete is 
Promote international friendship and P cipe ss. from the United 
ership students from all countries, including those 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


Director Gertrude McSurely 
Associate Career Services Officer William Stovall 
Assistant Career Services Officer Cynthia Walker 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to d 
seeking students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or p 
nent employment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the se 
of this Office early in their college experience. 

Counseling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, vi 
test and examination announcements, preparation for job interviews, re 
writing, and other procedures for successful job application are always 
able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by bus 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part € 
service. Referral and placement functions of the on-campus College Work- 
Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career Services € 
Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in all e 
tional fields are maintained in this Office. 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of servic 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in the structured systef 
business, government, and education is also provided in the Student and Al 
Career Services Office. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life! 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious orga 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies spt 
various groups and form a link between the University and the religious! 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsi 

Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the 
versity community as announced. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES | 


Director of Student Activities David Speck 

Activities and Orientation Coordinator John Perkins 
Program Coordinator Leila Lesko 
Assistant to the Director Irene Cavanagh 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of er 
Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student A 
ties are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE j 
The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organiza 
program development, campus leadership training, and participation in 5h 
projects—both within the U niversity community and in the community at ! 


This Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for development and 
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nance of a master activities calendar—for registering and assisting campus 
Iganizations, for scheduling facilities (except in the Marvin Center) and events, 
id for informing the l niversity community of the many activities and pro- 
lams which can enrich the educational experience through a variety of weekly, 
pnthly, and annual publications. The Student Activities Office is also respon- 
aple for coordinating a comprehensive orientation program for new students 
gitering the University. Students interested in participating in the many social, 
g@itural, or extracurricular phases of University life should acquaint themselves 
ith the facilities and functions of the Student Activities Office and its staff. 

f 

INIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


e George Washington University is an active, working community where 


{dent involvement has become a motivating force in the governance of the 
niversity through the committee structure. This involvement has helped 
$velop policies and programs beneficial not only to the student population, 
It to the total University community, While serving on these committees, 
ident members are able to participate in the formulation and the application 
Ongoing institutional policy. 
There are nume 


rous committees on which members of the student body are 
ble to serve. 


The Student Activities Office has a relatively complete file on 
Jajor committees, and interested students should inquire there for further 
formation. Additional information is also contained in the Student Handbook. 
Í brief description of some of these committees follows: l 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students.——This administrative committee, 
cated in response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, is composed of seven 
aculty members, seven student members, and other ex officio members. Mem- 
FIs of this Committee are appointed by the President. : 

| The Committee is officially charged to “facilitate all efforts to improve 
iudent-faculty relations," to "encourage student recommendations in all areas 
[| policy-formulation which affect student life," and to "recommend 
nanges in the 'Rules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of Student 
ffe” The Committee has specific advisory powers in many areas concerning 
udent-faculty relations and the interests of the student body. 

Committee on the Judicial System.—The Committee on the Judicial System 
| composed of three faculty members and three student members, one of whom 
| the Chairman of the Student Court, one a student member of the Student- 
Aculty Committee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus at large. 
he Committee on the Judicial System works closely with the Executive 
cretary to the Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing bodies 
p efficiently, fairly, and expeditiously conducting their business. 

Other committees include the following: the Committee on University Park- 
8, the Committee on Religious Life, the Committee on Sponsored Research, 


le Committee on Student Publications, and the Committee on the University 
Ookstore. 


'ANDING COMMITTEES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


he Schools 
Ith specific 
Ittees, 


and colleges maintain various standing committees concerned 
aspects of the college program; the majority are faculty com- 
One of particular interest to students, the Columbian € ollege Advisory 
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Committee on Honors Program, includes three student representatives, 
erally chosen from alumni of the sophomore-year honors program. This 
visory Committee selects leaders for honors seminars in the College, rev 
independent-study projects, and advises concerning the merits of these proj 
Invitations to Committee membership are initiated by the College. 


THE STUDENT NOMINATING BOARD 


This all-student board was created by the President upon the recommenda 
of the Joint Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The Bí 
was established “to make appointments to all University Committees that $ 
student members where there is no other existing means by or through organ 
tional charter or constitution to do so." 

The members of the Student Nominating Board are the President of Ma 
Board; the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student member of the Gr? 
ate School of Arts and Sciences Advisory Council; and one represent 
from each of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engineers' Coul 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, and A 
ciation of Medical Students. 


THE PROGRAM BOARD 


The University Program Board, through its student committee structure 1 
membership, provides a variety of cultural, social, and recreational prog 
on campus. As a result, students are afforded opportunities to broaden t 
educational experiences by developing and participating in those prog 
which contribute to the life of the University community. 

Student membership on the Program Board is composed of four execull 
officers (Chairperson, Vice Chairperson, Secretary, Treasurer) elected ff 
the general student body in the spring semester, and five committee a 
people appointed after that election. The seven committees of the Prog 
Board are the Art Gallery Committee, Concert Committee, Film-Vié 
Committee, Performing Arts Committee, Public Affairs Committee, Pul 
Relations Committee, and Special Programming Committee. These stud@ 
Work with appointed faculty members and professional staff from the Divis 
of Student Affairs in carrying out their many programs and activities. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS N 
The following is a representative list of organizations active at the Univer 
during 1973-74. More complete information on these and other organizatik 
is available at the Student Activities Office. F 


ACADEMIC, DEPARTMENTAL, DIVISIONAL, OR SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 4 


American Civilization Undergraduate Majors, Anthropology Club, Enos 
(debating) Society, Eta Sigma Phi (Latin and Greek fraternity), Geology fe s 
German Club, Public Administration Students Organization, Russian CIĘ 
Sigma Alpha Eta (speech and hearing fraternity), School of Public and Inf 
national Affairs Advisory Board, f 
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gNOR SOCIETIES 


hi Beta Kappa.—A national honor society recognizing Spe imer et 
tual capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts and s iences, ja aà c 
d junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of i rts 0 
ichelor of Science in Columbian College and who have shown broad — 
berests, distinguished scholarly achievement. high character, general cH 
id scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a rae 
cted to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha € ao ni 
strict of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other schools of the PAREI ) 
9 meet the above requirements are also eligible for — os -= 
rship, provided that their program of studies includes appreciable wor 

e liberal arts. i 
Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which s be 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. fustan is 
aduate MEL. die aciimea are eligible for full membership, and under 
aduates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 
ate membership. 


Delphi. —An intersorority honorary society. 
Delta Phi Alpha.—A national German honor society. 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. ^ 
Dobro Slovo.—A national Slavic honor society for graduate and undergradu- 
€ students. 
Mortar Board.—A national society for juniors and seniors stressing leader- 
MP, Scholarship, and service. : 
Omicron Duis bas a national society emphasizing leadership in extra- 
Irricular activities : 
Phi Eta Ca A national society, established to encourage and t 
gh Scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
en who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 
Pi Delta Phi — A national French honor society. we Jugien't dc) 
i Lambda Theta.—A national honor society recognizing excellence in schc 
lic achievement and leadership among students in education. 
Pi Mu Epsilon.—A national mathematics honorary. 
Psi Chi.—A rational psychology fraternity. 
‘gma Delta Pi—A national Spanish honor society. 


TERNATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE ORGANIZATIONS 


aravansary International, Indian Cultural Association, International rfc 
ciety, Korean Students Association, Organization of Arab Students, Students 
ternational Meditation Society, Wah Geo Club, 


=RFORMING ARTS 


"t Gallery Committee of the Program Board; Cherry Pie Film Festival; € 
Tt Committee of the Program Board; George Washington L niversity ,Dance 
ompany; Performing Arts Committee of the Program Board; temi 
hamber Choir, Chorus, Orchestra; University Players. A variety of programs 


Presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, GWU Ripon 
ciety, Political Affairs Committee of the Program Board, Young Americans 
Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economi 
Personnel Society, Pre-Legal Society, Pre-Medical Society, Sigma Delta | 
(journalism), Student Planning Association, 


PUBLICATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Cherry Tree (yearbook), G.W. Forum (student-faculty journal), Potol 
Review (publication of Consortium graduate students), The Rock Creek (1 
ary magazine), Student Directory, This Month (listing of major cultural ev 
in the Washington area), This Week (weekly listing of scheduled events), 

University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), Where to Go Guide (shi 
Stores, and services in the campus area), WRGW (University radio statid 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS I 


Baptist Student Union, B'Nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science 
ganization, Eastern Orthodox Club. Lutheran Student Association, New 
Foundation, Nichiren Sho Shu Study Academy, Religious Society of Frie 
Satsang, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian Fellowship, Wi 
Foundation. 


— 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS i 
Circle K, Ecology Action, Freedom Shore Experience, GW Day Care Comf 
tee, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, RAP-ID RESCUE, St. Elizabeths H 

tal Project, SERVE, Student Volunteer Action Council, 


? 
SOCIAL FRATERNITIES r 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sig, 
Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 4 
SOCIAL SORORITIES r 


Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma. A Panhelld 
Council includes representatives of all sorority chapters at the University 


SPECIAL INTEREST AND ADVOCATE GROUPS 


Black People's Union; Campus Association for Principled Education; Com 
sion on Model Government; D.C. Public Interest Research Group, GW Chap 
Gay People’s Alliance; GW Labor Committee: Jewish Activist Front; Peof 
Union; Student/Faculty Union for an Open University; Student Mobilizal 
Committee; Women’s Liberation, 
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RTS, HOBBIES, RECREATIONAI ORGANIZATIONS 


pe Marga Yoga Society, Bridge Club, Cheerleaders, Folkdance, GW Ama- 
[uet lub, GWU Chapter of Yoga Institute of Washington, GWU Grotto, 
U Parachute Club, GWU Rugby Club, Ski Club. 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS 

i University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

[ro Eastern College Athletic Conference. Its teams participate against 

- ersities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The inter- 

€giate program is comprised of basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, 
stling, rifle, crew, and cross country. 

he University offers a broad program of intramural sports activities for 


h men ¿ : , : ; 
men and women through the Department of Physical Education, Health, 
Recreation. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


a wae: -The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
| in the art je monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Lounge 
the Curato gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, With the cooperation 
omi sid of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. ; 
five D agp The Department of Music presents an artist concert series 
)rches as a T Org ; ; . 
teal ie enl C horus Concert Series.—The University Orchestra and Chorus 
extracurric z hie lively arts available to students either as credit courses or 
iversity m ar activities. The Chorus presents major performances to the 
ing Ce Th. Tour or five times a year, including regular Christmas and 
"rogram > S. | he University Orchestra presents four or five concerts a year. 
$a oard Series.—The University Program Board sponsors concerts 
Psi ag s. which nationally know n entertainers perform. 
tment of E The University Recreation Association and the De- 
ports and nci Education, Health, and Recreation arrange a wide variety 
"héatre — Aor eager activities and special events for all students, 
r on the s e Drama Department produces seven major plays during the 
in Lid Hf proscenium/ thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre 
ed in the =, uditorium. Several original and experimental. plays are pro- 
" di qo hea Theatre. Students have the opportunity to participate 
rees for ^ o theatre. and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. 
some of their production work. 
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* The Preside "nt of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of th 
versity, the Director of Admissions of the U niversity, and the University Librarian are eX 7 
members of the Faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
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* Elected by the Faculty. 

This Council serves both 
and Sciences. The Presic 
Columbian College of A 
are ex officio members o 


| 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate Schoal 
lent of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, t E 


rts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
f the Council. 
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p» MES Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 
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 ütxs ight, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 
l, 


INTRODUCTION 


Ice its founding in 1821, 


" Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal 
P college of the 


Jy of Wash; University, has continued to expand and develop with the 
Hue *nington. Its central situation makes participation in the life of the 
fons capita convenient for resident students. The cosmopolitan nature of 
Pert reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because the 
]sions and ei a the fifty states and from ninety foreign countries, class dis- 
‘wz, Casual student conversations are enriched by a challenging variety 

X VIewpoints, 7 
Lu 1200 in history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, move- 
student and x in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly changing patterns 

R modern citis needs, notably the increasing maturity and knowledge of 
hinges in its Aa Ne freshman, the College in 1971 inaugurated sweeping 
I1) SES Nc programs. In brief summary, the changes are designed 
standard fo e able student to earn his baccalaureate degree in less than 
Aminations LI vm either by earning credit through a wide variety of 
ar Program: performing with excellence within a 90-semester-hour three- 
f own acids ) provide each student with a greater opportunity to design 
nts except in d program by eliminating almost all specific course require- 
Iween the y * major field; (3) encourage an early and close association 
1 *nt and individual faculty members in the field of the student's 


lef interest. 
st; ; 1 - 
ween f; st; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 
Poort aculty and student. 

unities ex; . ; ada : 

Í case of ers exist for double majors; interdisciplinary programs; and, in 
loud the student who finds no existing major or program suitable to his 
tonal goals, spe 3 


the stud . 
. 4*nl, in consultati r X ental advisers ; oe Éh 
Proval of th consultation with departmental advisers and with the final 


Co M 4 

bue E offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in 
Arts, and Bachelor of Science; prelegal and premedical 

Wo years of the professional programs in Education and in 

rational Affairs. 
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Columbian College has degree-granting authority over the off-campus pro; 
leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachel 
General Studies (areas of concentration in history, mathematics, po 
science, psychology, and sociology), Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and ¢ 
graphic Science (areas of concentration in cartography and geodesy) 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 

These off-campus degree programs are administered by the College of 
eral Studies. For further information see the College of General Studies 
logue. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the hi 
liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develop bot 
particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It deman 
the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning al 
the same time an understanding of how that specialization fits into the | 
context of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront m 
man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expel 
which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in ability and wis 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen who have received grades of C or higher in all course work di 
the first semester may be eligible to participate in the George Washif 
University-American College in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Prog 
Qualified students will be encouraged to accept this opportunity to profit Í 
the cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by spending their second’ 
living and studying in Paris. Credits earned in this Program will be traf 
rable toward a degree in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Sind 
courses are taught in English, a knowledge of French is not mandatory, D 
desirable. | 


General Information 


vidisti E>: - ME 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS i 
GOOD CHARACTER and an academic background appropriate for the progra 
studies contemplated are required. i 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: j 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secom 
school, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of Eng 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, prefel 
with laboratory instruction: two years of social studies, one of which mut 
American history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. | 
t 


à year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate si 
periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


* A unit represents a 
than 120 sixty-minute 
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Work. 


lj. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scholastic 
ytitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. Lx deiude: 
tt is recommended that the examinations be taken in PE m m Lik Yoo 
res on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted "ibis E dii: 
s are the responsibility of the applicant and should or weise ! tbe Yu 
ional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08240; t 1: i 
nter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before PE * zr 
the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that = rice 
sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing 
», D.C. 20006, : 
he College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, er 
erican College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant maj i 
uest that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions vidt tire ve 
erican College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. $ ae 
à occ x Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the ade; 
acy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of porran um 
Lc does not persent all of the formal requirements stated on pages 68-69. 
le 


Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the 
hiversity, 


: — "rtake col- 
a The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake cc 
Æ 


GULATIONS 


gulations regarding 
| Pages 21-32. 
| 


IADEMIC WORK LOAD 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 
other University regulations, on pages 43-50. 


„encourage 
imited, 
A full-time 
i 


' hi I > nt ork load 
academic performance of high quality, the student's work lc 


student not on probation may take a course load of as PEE - 
Semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who is 
t On probation may take not more than 10 hours. d x: 
© amount of work taken by a student on probation may be limited by the 
Immittee on Scholarship. : 
A full-time eater ott during the immediately preceding semester, has 
'eived no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses totaling 
east 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed a no oo 
ring the immediately preceding semester, has received no p — 
d has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 6 semester hours 


Y take 12 hours. ime during 
‘à Student who accepts employment after registration or at any time dt A. 
e 7 . : dere 
“Mester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his progra 
ly be 


adjusted, if necessary. 
TENDANCE 
© student is | 


istered, 
Vision jį 


7 f the c » in which he is 
eld responsible for all the work of the course in wes Path 
and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge be 
S made for the student to make up work missed. 
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USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses 
student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory 1 
reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the | 
Correct English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplem 
work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of tl 
dent. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuiti 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to ma 


any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee ai 
Dean. 


HONORS 


Sophomore Honors Program.—Columbian College offers an honors pr 
for selected sophomores. The program is designed to provide an apprc 
challenge and opportunity for gifted students; to permit early identificati 
students with the highest potential for high-quality graduate work and s 
in competitive award programs; to introduce educational innovations 
may possibly be applied at a later date to the student body at large; to 
together a group of students whose activities will enable them to cont 
more significantly to academic discussion within the University as a V 
and to involve superior students in a program unmistakably identified wil 
liberal arts ideal of the generally educated man, thus balancing the empha 
concentrated study that is the heart of existing departmental honors prog 

The program normally consists of 2 honors seminars (see page 332), 
limited to approximately 15 students. Each seminar carries 3 semester | 
of credit, and represents elective hours in the student's program, Direct 
the seminars invite expert faculty members from different fields to ass 
discussion of particular problems, Students may elect a program of inde] 
ent study in place of the second seminar. 

Participants in the Honors Program are selected at the end of their first 
on the basis of an application to the program. All students who earn four g 
or B or better in their first semester are automatically eligible to apply. ( 
students doing high-quality work may apply on the recommendation of t 
their instructors. 

A student will have the designation "sophomore honors" entered int 
permanent record if he (1) completes successfully 2 semesters of honors! 
and (2) earns grades of B or better in 16 courses during his first two yes 
study. 

Dean's List.—The name of every student who takes a minimum of 15 s 
ter hours in any one semester, who receives grades of A in at least 60 
cent of the course work taken in that semester, and who has no grades bel 
for that semester, is placed on the Dean's List for that semester. | 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be inf 
standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicabl 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or " 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 sen 
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lurs during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the sum- 
fr sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record 
. f four courses (3 or more semester hours of credit each), or multiples thereof, 
fher than on their record in any one semester. 


jl 
gps ION 


x. : 

j| Student who in one semester 
pr more semester 
n. 


receives two grades of F in courses carrying 

hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on proba- 

A student in his first semester on probation who receives one grade of F 
Such a course will be continued on probation for a second semester. Two 
Ades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining pro- 

fion. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of / will be considered a 

Irt of the record for the semester during which the / is removed. A student on 
bation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is 

pMoved from probation. 

0 

JSPENSION 


] student Who in one semester receives grades of F in three courses carrying 
Or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended. A 
ident in his first semester on probation who receives two or more grades of 

| n such Courses is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades 

J F in such courses in 


any later semester on probation is suspended. Two 
ides of D will be treate 


d as equivalent to one grade of F in determining sus- 


nsion, Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of 7 will be considered a 
Pw the record for the semester during which the J is removed. 
e 


minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se- 
Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those gov- 
8 "Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 21-24). A suspended student 
king readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission 
id Advanced Standing that during his absence from the l niversity he has so 
pose himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student 
| Pended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


À 
ID-SEMEsTER w ARNING 
pen, at the end of the sixth week of each semester, instructors file in the Office 
the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore students who are doing 
hy isfactory work, a notice of Warning is sent to the student and a copy 
^» with the appropriate adviser, A “Warning” constitutes notice to the stu- 
mt that he should consult his instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 
ICO ITR 
MPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


bndit; 3 i 
Nditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
aw i : 5 : 

il) may be assigned are described on page 44. 

in Incomplete —The grade of I must be removed no later than the 


9f the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
llowing 


4,8 the semester or m — ———— Lilie Inge se ms 
n Incomplete” 


an F. [n c, 
da Student 


that is not removed within this period is automatically changed 
ises of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor 
may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee, for 
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additional time in which to complete the work of the course, Such peti 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of / cannot be rem 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study cot 


1 CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who has completed less than 30 semester hi 
A student becomes a sophomore when he completes 30 semester hours. A 
dent becomes a junior when he completes 60 semester hours. A student bec 
a senior when he completes 90 semester hours. 


i An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a Bachelor's dé 
] (normally because he already holds one), but who wishes for valid acad 
Fi reasons to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in this Sl 
H is permitted only with the prior approval of the appropriate Dean's Coll 
bi 

2 ADVISORY SYSTEM | 
a | 
Pi Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal counsd 
5 Academic advising is performed by members of the Faculty selected for 4 
I knowledge of academic programs, and each student makes up his Progr 
kj consultation with the adviser assigned to him before registration, A stu 
D: who has not selected a major field receives his academic advising frof 
k member of the Columbian € ollege Committee on Student Advising (see f 
kd 66). A student who has selected his major field receives his academic ad 
t from the appropriate department, or from an interdepartmental € 
s Personal counseling is available through the Office of the Dean of Studen 
[i through the University Counseling Center. All students are encouraged to m 
i tain close contact with their advisers. É 


Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the Schod 
Education or the School of Public and International Affairs are assigned spé 
advisers to assist them in planning their programs, 


grace 


An academic warning system permits early attention to students whose ¥ 
falls below required standards. In such cases, students are asked to cof 
regularly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings or} 
bation notices may be sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves | 
come to meet with members of the advisory staff. 


ACADEMIC ADVISING CEN TERS 


Each Department has set up Academic Advising Centers where both gef 
educational counseling and specific major-field advising is available to studé 
The locations and hours of these Centers may be obtained from departm® 
offices. 

As the freshman student deliberates his choice of a major, he should cof 
with faculty advisers in as m 


any of these Centers as he wishes. Once a maf 
selected, 


the student then receives all of his academic counseling frome 
AT : h s ic 
Advising Center of his major department, 
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[ECLARATION OF MAJOR 


the student is encouraged to select his major field early, normally no later 
lan the end of the freshman year. To declare his major, the student must 
rcure the Proper form from the Office of Columbian College, take it to his 
icademic Advising Center, secure the signature of his adviser, and return the 
p" to the Office of Columbian College. No student is considered to have a 
ajor until this process is completed. Thereafter, the student receives academic 
hidance from a faculty adviser in his major-field department, 


JOLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


D: candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
ea lo a general arts and sciences curriculum until they choose a major 
- Except for two general course requirements, all curriculum requirements 


ading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are estab- 
hed by the v 


The two 
| 1. Each 
chieveme 
iking En 
oned. 


^ Each student at some point in his college career must undertake a “mean- 
-— initiation” into the three divisions of knowledge: Humanities, Natural 
orm Mathematical Sciences, and Social Studies. As each major field will 
, ,,1,:7 Tepresent one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled 
y taking no less than 6 semester hours in each of the other two areas. These 
Credits may be in approved introductory courses, or in approved advanced 


'arious major field departments or programs. 

Beneral requirements are the following: 

Student must, during his freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
nt in the field of English Composition, either by examination or by 
gl 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. This requirement may not be post- 


"urses jf » $ $ ^ > $. 5. 

lbs es if the student is qualified and receives the instructor's permission. 
Mis these 6-hour units must be taken in a single subject or department. 

iti “a Simply waived (no credit assigned) cannot satisfy the “meaningful 
lation” 


requirements. Columbian College departments and programs are 


ste à ; 
d below under the three categories. 


Humanities Natural and Social Studies 


Mathematical Sciences 
Art 


i American Civilization 
Classics 


4 Biological Sciences Anthropology 
*East Asian Languages Chemistry Economics 

_ and Literatures Geology Geography and 
eenglish l Mathematics Regional Science 

'ermanic Languages Physics History 

and Literatures Statistics Journalism 
Music Political Science 
Philosophy Psychology 
Religion Sociology 


*Romance Languages 
" and Literatures 
Slavic Languages 

j and Literatures 
Speech and Drama 


asic lang 
Ptable Suage courses (normally the first two years) are considered “tool studies" and are not 


in fulfil es e PRA s 
ulfillment of meaningful initiation” in the Humanities. 
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REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievel 
Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive training in í 
positional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabu 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before placement in e 
Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate superior competence will 
lowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. Those whose scores indicate math 
superior competence will be allowed to waive both Engl 10 and Engl 11 of 

Foreign Languages.—A student who has not been granted advanced e 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school f 
take a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, 
man, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completiól 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. i 

Mathematics.—New students accepted for registration in Math 30 ar 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebraj 
trigonometry; those accepted for registration in Math 51 are required, f 
to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT f 


In most major programs requiring foreign languages a student must com 
satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single fo 
language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of al 
gle foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreigill 
guage. i 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the fi 
language must take the language placement test. 

In many instances foreign languages are required or recommendeé 
preparation for advanced work. The student should consult his adviser so 
appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in his progr 

ti 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES h 


First-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended pri 
for freshmen and sophomores. Second-group courses, those — 
101 to 200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified freshi s 
or sophomore may, with the permission of his adviser and of the depot 
concerned, take second-group courses, Such qualification is achieved by pa 

or waiving introductory courses or prerequisite courses in the first group. X: 
n 
é 


S 


COURSES IN THE MAJOR FIELD OR DEPARTMENT 


$ 

| 
Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal 
subjects—Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, Social Studie” 
both as a means of laying the groundwork for his more concentrated mf. 
field study and as a means of determining what academic area is best ada à 
to his interests and aptitudes. In order to enhance this opportunity and to% 
Over-specialization once a major has been selected, a maximum limitati 


60 hours has been placed on course work taken in the major field or dd 
ment. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ROFESSIONAL COURSES 


cept for majors in Applied Mathematics and for students intending to apply 
the combined degree of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, no more 
n 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., courses offered in units of the 
iversity other than Columbian College, may be included in the hours re- 
ired for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students electing pro- 


ssional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the Dean before 
Bistration. 


KPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES/SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 


maximum of 21 semester hours in any combination of Experimental Hu- 
Anities courses and Service-Learning Program courses may be credited to- 
ird Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


IRNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


student may earn se 
ave curricular requir 
any or all of the fol 
'hievement Tests (m 
amination Program, 
lumbian College of 
iver examination doe 
Achievement Tests.— 
College-Level Exami 
iminations: 


CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in 29 subject areas. These tests 
asure achievem 


ent in the equivalent of specific college-level courses. (Credit 
Y not be earned by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent 
irse.) 


CLEP General Examinations—offered in five areas: Mathematics, Social 
ences, Humanities, the Natural Sciences, and English Composition. (Credit— 
‘anced Standing—is not given for the General Test in English Composition.) 
be eligible to take the CLEP General Examinations, a student must have 
n out of Secondary school for three years or more, and he must not have 
z enrolled in any regular college program during that time. 

pecial Examinations Offered by Departments.—A student may request any 
artment of Columbian College to offer him a special examination covering 
Subject matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject 
‘mination. js available, the department may choose to employ it.) If a stu- 
t performs satisfactorily, he may receive credit (advanced standing), waiver 
requirement, or both, at the discretion of the department. (A student who 
Previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not, 
ever, at a later time take examinations for credit in the same courses.) 
or departmental examinations will normally be of at least three hours’ 


ation, A fee of $25 for each course examination is charged for preparing, 
"IBIStering and grading. 


mester-hour credits up to a maximum of 30 hours, or 
ements without limitation, by performing satisfactorily 
lowing tests: Advanced Placement Tests (see page 23), 
ay be used to waive requirements only), College-Level 
Special Examinations—provided by the departments of 
Arts and Sciences on an individual basis. Passing a 
s not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit. 
-See page 24. 

nation Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two types of 


E 
E 


n 


Mie. 


Preprofessional Requirements a 


STUDENTS WHO PLAN TO MAJOR in any program offered by the School of E 
cation or the School of Public and International Affairs are registered dul 
the freshman and. sophomore years in Columbian College, Requirements] 
the first two years of these programs, as well as requirements for the f 
medical program, are listed on the following pages. 

The program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Med) 
Technology, formerly offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
been transferred to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Intere 
students should request the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 1974 
catalogue. Students who entered this program prior to September, 1973, shë 
complete the program in accordance with the requirements existing at the f 
they entered. 


PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a Bachelor's degree ful 
the two general requirements of Columbian College (see page 73), amd 
may follow the major field curricula of any Columbian College departm 
Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. 
admission to most medical schools the student must have a minimum of 
semester hours applicable towards a degree in an approved college off 
and sciences and the 90 hours must include 


1. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology or zoo 
but may not include separately credited courses in botany. R 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which maf | 
clude qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 f^ 
semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. Pe 

3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboralle 


4. English: 6 semester hours. This may be the usual introductory college có 
or its equivalent. 


Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, among wi 
are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and mathemal 
Even where such courses are not actually required, they are strongly ree 
mended. j 

With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urge 
follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of Sl! 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by Wi 
an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to & 
subject matter in the medical program, 

While well-qualified c 
the minimum 90 se 
found to be better 
college work. 


andidates are eligible for admission after compla 
mester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants 
prepared for the study of medicine after four year 


Fre 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM à 
hich 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor 


of Arts in Education degrüemi 
the School of Education: 
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Semester 


Hours 
Engl: Composition- Engl 9 or 10, 11 6 
Literature—Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 6 
Math: Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 6 
*PE: Any combination of first-group Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation courses 3 
Psyc: Psyc 22 3 
Psyc 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary 
majors) 3 
Science: Three semesters (2 in biological science and one in 
physical science or vice versa) to supplement senior high 
school courses in those fields, chosen from B Sc 3-4 or 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 
or 9-10. A secondary education major offering for admis- 
sion 2 or more acceptable senior high school units in 
the above areas of science may be exempted from one 
Social Sines semester of this requirement 9-12 
Studies: Hist 71-72, or P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 6 
Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2: Geog 
51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 
5 and 6; or Soc 1 and 2 6 
Sp&D: Sp&D 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) 3 
Elective: 12 
Total 63-66 


YSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

two years ın preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 

reo With Specialization in Elementary or Secondary Physical Education in 
Chool of Education: 


Semester 
Hours 


Engl: Engl 9 or 10, 11 6 
PE: Any combination of first-group Physical Education, 

Health, and Recreation courses* 4 

PE 103 3 

Psyc: Psyc 22 3 
Psyc 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary 


fath/Sc; majors) : 3 
/Science: B Sc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2. Math 9 and 10; or 

Soci Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 6-8 

»ocial Studies 


Twelve semester hours selected from any two of the fol- 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; Soc 1 
and 2 12 


shy 
rome Yophomores are required to take physical education unless they are registered for less 
* during th 9urs or unless regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all 
has been © evening hours, Ány other exemption will be granted only upon written petition 
ted from the zu mended by the University Physician and approved by the Dean. Students 
of elective, * Physical education requirement must substitute an equivalent number of semester 
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Sp&D: Sp&D 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department) 
Elective: 


Total € 
First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Educ: 
degree with Specialization in Dance in the School of Education: 
Se! 
H 
Engl: Engl 9 or 10, 11 : 
PE: Any combination of first-group courses in Dance and/or 
PE 121 and 123* 
PE 103, 107, 108, 157 
Psyc: Psyc 22, 112 
Math/Science: B Sc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 
Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 
Social Studies: Twelve semester hours selected from any two of the fol- 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
Hist 39—40; Hist 71—72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; 
Soc 1 and 2 


Sp&D: Sp&D 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department) 


l 
Elective: 


Total 4 


A 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE} 


The first two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a m 
in Chinese Language and Literature in the School of Public and Internatié 
Affairs consists of a minimum of 60 semester hours. Each student must, dul 
his freshman year, demonstrate adequate achievement in the field of Eng 
Composition, either by examination or by taking Engl 9 or 10, and Engl 1! 
12. Either while in Columbian College or the School of Public and Intel 
tional Affairs, he must also undertake a “meaningful initiation" into the t 
divisions of knowledge: Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, | 
Social Studies. As the major field represents one of these three areas, 
requirement may be fulfilled by taking no less than 6 semester hours of 
proved introductory courses, or 6 semester hours in approved advall 
courses if the student is qualified and receives the instructor's permission? 
the Natural and Mathematical Sciences and in Social Studies. Students # 
include in their program of study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and % 
Chin 5-6. Chin 5-6 is preferred, 


CHINESE STUDIES OR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
* Freshmen and 
specified second- 
unless regular e 


sophomores are required to take first-group physical education activities cours 
group alternative courses) unless they are registered for less than 9 semester hosf 1 
^ ^ mployment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes during the €" 
jours. Any other exemption will be granted only upon written petition which has been recom 

by the University Physician and approved by the Dean. Students exempted from this requit®ff 
must substitute an equivalent number of semester hours of electives } 


t The degree of Bachelor of Arts with a field-of-study major in Chinese Language and Literat G 
also available in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see page 257) 
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dhinese Studies or 


: International Affairs in the School of Public and Inter- 
Mtional Affairs: 


Semester 
] Hours 
4 Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 6 
Humanities 
Il or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 
East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
s Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
: group Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71- 
72 6 
f Language: Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Russian, or 
Spanish 12-16 
Math/Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from 
Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 
: 105, 111 6-8 
Social Studies: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 18 
t Blective: 6-12 
Total 60 


'UBLIC AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


‘irs i ; : : i i s 
tr SWO years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
ic Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 
Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 6 


Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 


English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group Phi- 


losophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 6 
Language 
or 
Statistics: 12 
NOTE: This requirement may be satisfied by 2 years of 
one foreign languages or 12 semester hours of Statistics. 
Statistics courses taken to fulfill this requirement may 
Math/Se; not also satisfy the Math/Science requirement below. 
cience: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from 
Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 
Social z 105, 111 -Ž 6-8 
al Studies: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 21 
lective: 7-9 
Total 60 
—— 
satisfy tent *lects 6 semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 


Teek and | Siven for courses elected in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


atin not acceptable for Public Affairs majors. 


MEAG DRED A ELS V 


xX 


H 
§ 
E, 
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URBAN AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the fie 
Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Se 
] 


Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American, Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, Slavic, 
or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group Philosophy 
courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 
Math/Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 
NOTE: If a student elects two years of a foreign lan- 
guage, he may substitute two semesters of Statistics 
courses for the Math/Science requirement. 
Social Studies: Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
Hum 40, 51-52, Soc 2 | 
*Elective: Students may substitute some of the required courses for | 
the major (see page 168) for elective courses during the 
sophomore year IL 


Total 


Degree Programs 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE I 
THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE may be granted to a student who has compl 
60 semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades, and who hash 
filled the general requirements described on page 73. In addition, the degree 

be awarded to Pre-Education and Pre-Public and International Affairs studi 
upon completion of the curriculum specified for the first two years offi 
appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of the program of sts 
must be completed in residence in Columbian College, A student wishinfs 
receive this degree must file an “Application for Graduation" form andir 
the $10 graduation fee at the time of registration for the semester or sumy 
session in which he will complete his requirements, f 


I 
S 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES i 
Columbian College offers programs le: 
and Bachelor of Science. 


In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


iding to the degrees of Bachelor of f 


/ 
a seven? 

Si 
: S 
* Credit is not given for courses elected in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


81 
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E ; t Buche Arts and Doctor of 
lurriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 

Medicine is offered. 

id 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
f 


V 
IESIDENCE 


ini yf 30 semester 
For the Standard 120-semester-hour Program.—A minimum of 


Jours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be ate ‘a 
lesidence in Columbian College. Unless special permission is granted x ie 
ean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be ita on 
h residence, This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
fersity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. LOI 
For the 90-semester-hour Program.—The last 60 semester hours, inci X ns 
at least 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in Colum 
bian College. 


. . : »oulz 'erning students 
Summer work may be counted in residence. For regulations v ferr orc gn 
Who are absent from the University for one semester or more, see c : 
^ Bistration," pages 46-47, 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from ig 
Df Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the Dep x 
legree requirements effective at the time the change M approved gu i = 

irst-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the PAs: $ T 
ecause of their introductory character they cannot be counted a part of suc 
rOgrams, (See “Explanation of Course Numbers,” pages 194-95.) 


"REDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 
A Junior or 


vith the 


eceive 


Senior student in Columbian College who is in good Hanes jm 
approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one course aes pentane 
à grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit. No student wi ea m 
9 take more than four credit/no credit courses under this regulation. jm. » 
lOWever, in addition receive grades of CR/NC in the proseminar RE a el 
tudy majors and in other courses normally using such grades. A ee 
Ign up for the credit/no credit option at registration. Under no gps on 
nay a Student change from credit/no credit status to graded status, or m 
ersa, after the end of registration. Courses required in the student's majc 


ie require side the 
leld (Courses required in the major department or those required outside t 
najor dep 


. redit basis. / ansfer 
artment) may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. a iro 
tudent n ay not choose this option until the second semester of his enro 
n this University, 


UTORIAL STUDY 


juni ; ‘ith z zial inte in the 
\ JUnior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special ec di e 
ubject Matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to ta à 
Udy in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in ac 


riget s 


REE 


am 


Erf 


E... 
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with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval o 
Dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of € 
designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. It ass 
frequent and regular conferences between the student and instructor. 


THE STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required 


graduation, In addition to the requirements stated on pages 73, 81-8 
least 21 hours of course Work outside of the major department or program 
required and no more than 60 hours of course work may be taken in any 
major field or department. The student should consult his adviser at | 
registration about his choice of courses. 

Each student should declare his major as soon as he is able, preferabl) 
the completion of his 30th semester hour. He may change the major only! 
the consent of the Dean and of the department or committee 
he must meet the requirements for the new m 
change is approved. 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, colle 
or divisions in this University, with major requirements wholly or substan 
met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College (see 
81). 


concerned,! 
ajor in effect at the time! 


: 
: 


: 
THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM | 
The 90-semester-hour deg 
student, This program, 
makes it possible 
90 seme 


ree program is designed for the — 
which leads to the regular Columbian College deg 
to graduate in three normal academic years with a tot 
ster hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this 
gram must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in 
semester in which he achieves his 90th semester hour. 

The requirements for this program are (1) 
earned in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be 
duced by credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the ch 
major-field Program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of 4 
at least 45 semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) atl 
60 semester hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) 
tion of his major department or program. 

To be eligible for this program, the student must show evide 
tional academic ability by college record, performance in college courses, 
other appropriate information. i 

An interested student should make application directly to his major, 
departmental chairman or program director as soon as possible, prefers 
by the end of his first year of study. His academic record to that point Vn 
of course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 

A transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour prog#T 
Provided he satisfies the residence requirement of Columbian College (see pf 


81), earns grades of A in no less than 45 semester hours of course work, # 
has no grades below C. 


A student who fails to maintain the required academic performance wh 
studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the stand! 
120-hour degree. 


90 semester hours of c 

Í 
1 
recommely 


nce of eX 


(ACHELOR OF ARTS 
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he Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 


Merican Civilization 
merican Literature 
hthropology 
pplied Mathematics 
plied Statistics 
t History 
iology 
tany 
emistry 
fonese Language and Literature 
assical Archaeology and 
Anthropology, studies in 
lassical Archaeology and 
Classics, studies in 
lassical Humanities 
ramatic Art 
onomics 
nglish Literature 
vironmental Studies 
ine Arts 
Tench Langu 
'eography 
'eology 
'erm 


, 


age and Literature 


OMBINED DE 
2G 
IEDICINE 


anic Ta . 
anic Languages and Literatures 


History 
Journalism 
Judaic Studies 
Latin 
Latin American Studies 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
Music Theory 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Russian Language and Literature 
Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation 
Sociology 
Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Zoology 


REES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF 


Candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medi- 


ine must (1) com 


plete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of Medicine 


e à 
Bree in the Schoo] of Medicine and Health Sciences; (2) complete the general 


"quireme 
1 the liberal 
olumbian Col 


nts stated on pages 73, 81-82; (3) accumulate 90 semester hours 
arts, including a minimum of 30 in second-group courses in 
lege; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian College 


tt i : Aa : : 
he time of entering the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain 


te recommend 


ation of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center 


tt ` : : . ~ 
* completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School of 


ledicine and 
ill be 
itisfy t 
ut the 


ACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
he B 


Health Sciences, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
conferred (professional work taken at another institution will not 
he major requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain through- 
entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


achelor of Science degree is offered in the following fields: 


Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 
Zoology 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study Majoi 
the Departmental Major. Five majors, Classical Archaeology and An 
pology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, Ji 
Studies, and Latin American Studies, although interdepartmental in nature 
governed by the regulations of the Departmental Major, 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordif 
Study and is under the Supervision of the appropriate department and 
Columbian College Committee on Studies, 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific program of courses, altht 
the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the 
gree. Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convin 
demonstration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and qualit 
knowledge of his major usually defined in terms of seme 
grades. Information on each field is obtainable fr 
prospective student should place himself under the direction of the appropf 
adviser immediately upon declaring his major, 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual dé 
opment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may 
depending upon the individual student's background, previous study, and 
tudes, The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the $ 
cial proseminar offered in some fields gives him further opportunity for ii 
vidual advice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to 
needs and abilities. A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the : 
dent's success under the Field-of-Study Major plan. 1 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Civilizath 
American Literature, Chinese Language and Literature, English Litera 
French Language and Literature, History, Religion, Russian Language | 
Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish Amerid 
Literature, Spanish Language and Literature. 

Proseminar in the Major.—A proseminar is offered in most fields to helpb 

student acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field through reading, stúf 
and laboratory exercises. It is a Presentation of the content and methods of 
major field as a whole through the organization and coordination of the kn 
edge obtained in the various formal courses in the major subject and of É 
terial not usually included in such courses. This course is not required, bull 
it is elected, strict attendance is essential. Six semester hours, but no qualita 
grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, the student has! 
privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instructor, any other ® 
propriate course offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a course, eil 
for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and payment of tuitidh, 
Proseminars are open only to the student who has been accepted as a c L. 
date under that specific major. 

The Major Examination.—The Ma 
at the close of the senior year 
earlier than one calendar y 
a Major Examination m 


ster hours, courses, 
l 


om the department. 


jor Examination will normally be tf 
; a student on a limited schedule may take itf. 
ear before graduation, A student who fails to P 
ay, at the discretion of the Committee on Studies! 


y 
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[examined at a later regular major-examination period. The Committee on 
Idies has general supervision of the preparation, reading, and grading of 
quor Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semester on dates 
Zed by the department or 
Hecember 1 for the fall 


gust 


departments concerned, but in no case later than 
semester, April 13 for the spring semester, and 
JE for 

26 for the summer sessions. 


EPARTMEN TAL MAJORS 


lepartmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of 
edit hours, required courses, and the attainment of the grades of A or B 
half of the minimum required second-group courses taken in the major 
"ld. The minimum specific requirements for Departmental Majors are listed 
low the staff of instruction of the department concerned. The Chairman of 
fe Department, or designated departmental adviser, should be consulted at 
Bistration concerning the student's program of courses; and the entire pro- 
p Including electives, must be approved by the Department. The student 
also expected to consult the Chairman or adviser in all matters affecting his 
Ogram of Studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and espe- 
ally Concerning his progress in his course. A close student-adviser relation- 
hip is desirable. ; 
*Partmenta] Majors 


are offered in the following: American Literature, An- 
ropology, 


Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, 
otany, Chemistry, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (interdepart- 
pental), Classical Archaeology and Classics (interdepartmental), Classical Hu- 
hanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literature, Environmental Studies, 
ine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic 
"DBuages and Literatures, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin, Latin American 
tudies (interdepartmental), Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Music 
Mee sed and Literature, Music T heory, Applied Music), Philosophy, 
7°08, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, 
is Language and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology 
Audiology, Zoology. 


OUBLE MAJORS 

tica MRO completes the requirements of two major fields (e.g., Mathe- 

lay as Physics, or English and Latin, or History and Economes, eic. 

duble F pae with a double major. A student wishing to graduate with a 

d FS ag should consult with advisers in the two departments concerned 
are both majors on the appropriate forms available in the Dean's Office. 


ITERPIc e 
TERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 
Regulay 
uding 
| 


Interdisciplinary Programs.—Several programs presently exist, in- 

American Civilization, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classi- 

meee and Classics, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, and Latin 
oe tudies, 

Special Inte rdisciplinary Programs.—A student who finds no existing major 
pn to his educational goals may develop a special major pro- 


in consultation with appropriate departmental advisers. Final 


: ram suited 
am of his Own, 


SS SE SEN 


RETENE TF 
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approval of such a program rests with the Committee on Programs. Only p 
grams with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved, à 
each shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Commit 
on Programs for approval. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


1 
Dean Henry Solomon 


Assistant Deans E.A. Caress, D.A, Rowley 


FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS 
FACULTY* 


Professors L.F, Affronti, F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., R.C. Allen, Joseph 
Aschheim, J.M. Bailey, Otto Bergmann, H.F. Bright, Letitia Brown, R.G. 
Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, Marie Cassidy, LH. Cisin, 
AG, Coates, V.H. Cohn, Jr., Jerome Cornfield, T.F. Courtless, Jr., Milton 
Crane, R.H. Davison, Louis De Alessi, A.H. Desmond, Julian Eisenstein, 
S.E, Fabro (Research), Nicolae Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, 
C.E. Galbreath, R.N. Ganz, Jr. J.L. Gastwirth, Marvin Gordon, C.M. Goss 

(Visiting), F.S. Grubar, Andrew Gyorgy, R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., 
FP. Hill, J.W, Hillis, H.C, Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, J.C. Houck, Ching-Yao 

Hsieh, Rudolph Hugh, Eva Johnson, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, J.W. Kend- 

a R.A, Kenney, R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, 

ane Z. Lavine, H.L, LeBlanc, L.P. Leite, Sar Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, 

aa Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, W.A. MacDon- 

ald, H.G, Mandel, Paul Mazel, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, M.L. 
eltzer, F.H. Michael, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., C.C. Mondale, J.A. 

New” Jr., J.N. Mosél, Gradner Murphy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David 

bik Benjamin Nimer, Kittie Parker, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, Fran- 

Robbi Tats; R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mary Louise 

Shark M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, R.P. 

Soakimi R.H, Shumway, F.R. Siegel, B.W. Smith, R.S Snell, Henry 

Pie e S Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, George Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.T. 

CS Tidi r., C hoy-Tak Taam, Geza Teleki, Klaus Thoenelt, R.B. Thompson, 

Gv as > Elizabeth Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, E.B. Pruitt, Jr. (Research), 
Ny a Dewey Wallace, Jr., R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., R.L. Wein- 
Yakobson y o ismiller, Mario Werner, D.G. White, R.E. Wood, Helen 

Adjunct Uu. H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli ; 

Mr ne mage T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, F.A. Chace, Jr., Frederick 
» E.G. Kauffman, J.W, Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn 


The P 
resident o 7 : 
Diversity the f the University, the Vice ic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
membe ie Director of Adm í Lit n are 
f the Pacult, Imissior ersity ria e ex offici 


of the Graduate Scl 
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Associate Professors Eugene Abravanel, E.N. Albert, Yousef Al-Doory, I 


i Atkins, Ruth Bari, Bette Barton, L.S. Bowling, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, M 
A Ann Coffland, Linda DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., G.C. Eads, C.F. Elliott, 
1 Glick, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, S.E. Haber, R.A. Had 
E Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, Mary Holman, R.W. Holmstrom, Kun- 


M Huang, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., C.T. Ireland, M.J. Jackson, W.R. Johnson, $ 
Karp, E.N. Kassira, Irving Katz, S.G. Kent, K.S. Kim (Research), Yol 
Kim, Philip Klubes, Marilyn Koering, Ruth Krulfeld, Myrna Lee, Patt 
Lengermann, J.F. Lewis, C.A. I inden, R.C. Lindholm, J.M. Logsdon, W.F 
Long, J.C. Lowe, C.A. Moser, Nadine Natov, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntt 
Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, Bernard Reich, Melvin Reich, Charles Ri 
D.A. Rowley, Pilar Sáenz, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, D.E. Silber, Suzal 
Simons, Carl Steiner, J.A. Straw, D.H. Teller, Irene Thompson, Richi 


) Thornton, N.A. Tilkens, C.E. Tuthill, G.A Walker, Ruth Wallace, $ 
1 Wayne, R.Y.C. Yin, B.C. Zook 


hi Adjunct Assoc iate Professor C.G. McWright 
ü Assistant Professors F.P. Abramson (Research), A D. Andrews II, Ines AÑ 
» Shirley Barnett, J.T. Bennett, Alison Brooks, J.A. Bull III, S.W. Burks, A 
Ex Butler, J.W. Dailey, R.E. Darcy, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly (Resear 
2 G.S. Edwards, J.P. Fox, J.E. Fredland, Linda Gallo (Research), N 
S Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F, Gillette, Jr, Fuller Griffith, H.C. Harder, T 
1 Hufford, C.B. Jacobson, H.D. Junghenn, N.K. Khatcheressian, P.F. Klat 
t R.E. Knowlton, R.A. Lavine, D.R. Lehman, Gregory Ludlow, Heft 


Merchant, B.M. Mergen, W.G, Nash, H.R. Nau, M.D. Olson, R.K. Pack 

W.C. Parke, E.O. Pederson, Walter Soffer, J.M. Starrels, Phyllis Stew 

E.A. Stone, M.F. laragin, D.C. Thornton, W.T. Woodward, J.F. Wright, § 
Adjunct Assistant Professor K.L. Storrs 


1 
| 
DEAN'S COUNCIL* | 
1 
Henry Solomon (Chairman), A.D. Britt, R.M. Dunn. Jr, P.P. Hill, RM 
Jones, E.N. Kassira, H.W. Lilliefors, G.E. McCandlish, D.E. Silber, G@ 
Treadwell ( 
CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH ‘ 


Anton Allen, Elizabeth Anderson, W.F. Anderson, Franklyn Arnhoff, Jus. 
Axelrod, J.L. Barnard, Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Roscoe Brady, Jr., B.B. Brow, 
Arthur Brown, Dean Burk, H.M. Cathey. Norman Cheville, Bruce Colle 


Erminio Costa, Lois-ellin Datta. P R. Datta, Barend de Vries, G.A Eddy, I. 
Espinosa, Harold Finley, 


as Alan Franklin, Victor Frattali, F.N. Frenkiel, Rob 
Gibbs, Jr., Joseph Goldstein, James Granger, R.E Greenfield, Jr., Sami 
Greenhouse, T J. Greenwalt, Gordon Guroff. Edward Hacskaylo, John Hañ 


ECHTE BS. COMO URB AREAS, TR c POWER E D ove n MER NER 


t € 
ELF. Haviland, Jr, J.E. Hazel, Ronald Herberman, E.l. Hove W i 
Hueber, Thelma Hunt, William Jakoby, Kurt Jankowsky, L.C. Johnson, n: 
Jones, M.L. Jones, R.K. Kahn, Milton Kern, David Kohne, Robert Land, 0 t 
Landman, M.S. Legator, Elsie Lewis, W.M. Lovenberg, Harriet Maling, M : 
Malone, S.B. Marley, Jr., G.R. Martin, L.L, Marton. Larry McGowan, Wall 
f t 
ae Sine oi the University and the Vice President for Academic Affairs are ex officio meni p 


| 
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Mertz, John Minna, Mortimer Mishkin, Arturo Morales-Carrion, Sean O'Reilly, 
john Parker II, John Pisano, € hristopher Polge, Herbert Rabin, Marco Rabino- 
IZ, D.P, Rall, Allen Raskin, Carl Romney, Jack Rosenbluth, Philip Russell, 
ndras Sandor, Padman Sarma, L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. Seegmiller, Alexis 
phelokov, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., R.S. Sigafoos, H.K. Skramstad, Jr., L.B. Smith, 
{eon Sokoloff, Helmuth Sprinz, D.F. Squires, B.F. Steinbruckner, R.B. Stevens, 
Robert Stewart, Sarah Stewart, T.D. Stewart, John Thomas, L.J. Tilly, A.J. 
Ousimis, W.W, Tullner, Jr., Norman Ture, Ernest l mberger, Srikrishna 
f adlamudi, John Van Buren, Robert \ ogel, Ludwig von Sallmann, W.E. Wash- 
furn, Marion Webster, Hans Weil-Malherbe, Herbert Weissbach, Ruth Wittler, 


M.L, Wolbarsht, R.A. Young, L.E. Zimmerman 
| 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 


Robert Allen, Wallace Bowman, Cary Carson, Grose Evans, Alan Fern, 
Joseph Fulton, F.R. Goff, Alan Jabbour, J.B. Kuiper, Philip Lundeberg, Vernon 
AcKay, Robert Sauer, J.W. Witherell 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


he Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced study 
Fu. research leading to Master's degrees and the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
à Y In the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at George Washington Uni- 
"ISIly Were first formally organized under a graduate School in 1905, follow- 
ng Several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 
ae Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's 
eral arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and 
MAE of Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council adminis- 
ili M Doctor of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsi- 
?* tor advanced degrees in the professional fields. 
In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian 
an ee were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and enn. 
f MEL programs in the arts and sciences leading to the perece of Master 
: 8, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
Teaco! sence Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science for 
Studie » Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in Special 
es, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the Graduate School. 


In addi : 
IM addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, upon 
“Commend J é 


ull ation of the appropriate department, to students who have success- 
y ( 


pleted the General Examination for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


ncs © School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
Nees. It is the re 
lon to the 


LS Students, 


com 


sponsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admis- 
School, to 
to establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to 
Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as 
operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. 
ration of the School is vested in the Dean, who is Chairman of 


an's C * x : i 
olic ns Council, Which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
ICy matters. : 


ne administ 
he De 


M 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Of 
of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When comple 
these application forms must be submitted to this Office, together with coll 
transcripts and letters of reference, 

Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with f 
jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advafl 
degrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited collegi 
required. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Red 
Examination scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic red 
falls short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. 
departments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. Moreo 
the number of spaces available for new graduate students limits the numi 
that can be accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must have e 
pleted their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate School? 
must present evidence of such completion. Students whose native language 
not English are required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Langit 
(TOEFL), administered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ 

A pplication for Admission. Completed applications and requests for fell 
ship support must be submitted by February 15 
Clinical Psychology and Art Therapy) for 
and by November 1 for the 


(February 1 for student 
admission in the fall seme 
spring semester Applications for gradil 
study are acceptable after these 
semester and will be reviewed if 
program desired. 

Readmission. 


dates for admission in the correspond 
time permits and if space is available inf 


A student who has failed to maintain continuous registrati 
and wishes to resume his graduate program must file an application form 
Readmission is not guaranteed, and the aff 
review by the department concerned and the Dean. 

student may be required to take qualifying examinations on the course Wt 
completed. Application forms are available in the Graduate School Office 


be considered for readmission. 
cation is subject to 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION. REGIS TRATION, 


FEES AND FINANCES are Sli 
on pages 21-32 


; other University regulations, on pages 43-50 

In addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each $ 
demic year which contains updated information on the S hool's policies, ra 
lations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. 


GRADES 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent B, Good; C, Minimum Pass 


Fail; 7 Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit 
: The symbol 7 (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has ™ 
Siven to the instructor for the student's failure t 
for a course. The "Incomplete" must be 
endar year. An "Incomplete" 
remains as 


o complete the required k 
made up before the lapse of one) 
which is not removed within one calendar } 
a grade of J on the student's record. The grade of J cannot 
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, equivalent else- 
Temoved by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent e 
Where 

M £ Y: `” - ses 
| The grade of J is also given for all thesis and dissertation research an " 

i ion i 3 ac / completic 

until the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory mg i 
Df the thesis or dissertation the grade 7 is changed to CR eis ic a Jie 
Brade of CR is given for an Advanced Reading and Research (usually 
bered 398) course. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum — rem: 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. ladivies 
“partments may require a higher average. The fields of Art History, English, 
istory, and Psychology require a 3.25 average. » la M » 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in his J^ 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a written pcm ony t 1 
department justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate —— pr 
Outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent up. E = 
ean's approval. A course in the program of studies for pers A : an 
ceived cannot be subsequently removed from the program even thoug 
Other course is taken as a substitute, ; f 
A student may repeat for credit a course in which he has received a vut 
C or above only when permitted to do so by the department umane 
Unless the course description states that the course may be repeated for = z 
Written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the € 
ce by the appropriate departmental adviser. It is then filed with the 
Registrar. 
A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course m 
numbered 101-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the ma 
and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only 


with the provision that students complete additional work in order to receive 
Braduate credit. 


of 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
The Program of studies must be approved by the departmental adviser and filed 
in the Graduate School Office no later than November 1 for graduate students 
entering in the fall semester, or March 15 for graduate students entering in r 
‘pring Semester. A program of studies may be revised, when necessary, by ob- 
taining the approval of the departmental adviser and the Dean. The revision 
must be filed in the Graduate School Office. 


C 
ONTINVOUS REGISTRATION 


i Students must maintain continuous registration while working toward a de- 
Tee, exc 


tai ept during the summer session. If continuous registration is not — 
ained, the Student is dropped from the degree program unless leave of absence 


I5 granted by the Graduate School. 


LEAVE oF ABSENCE 


If ; à ndi 1 
à Student js temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 


Mii E Eas cien 


TALA 


EASAN 


E 
: 
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Subject Degrees Offe 
[ 
Chemistry M.S. Ph 
Forensic Science M.S. in Forens.S. 
Geochemistry M.S. 
Geology M.A., M.S. f 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. P 
Mathematics M.S. for Teachers, M.A. PiS 
Physics M.A. Pi 
R| 
IV. Biomedical and Related Sciences al 
Anatomic Pathology M.S. | 
Anatomy 
Biochemistry M.S. S 
*Biological Sciences M.S. Pi 
Genetics MS. P 
Human Ecology Pb 
Microbiology M.S. Pi 
Mycology M.S. | 
Pathology pi" 
Pharmacology M.S. Phy 
Physiology M.S. n 
Psychology M.A. Pi A 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. b 


IS 
COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE pEGRÉ 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doft 
of Medicine must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate Sdp. 
of Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of fF 
School of Medicine and Health Services. js 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester bó m 
of credit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see page 96). A maximi w 
of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed as a Me) 
of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already applied tof m 
the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements off de 
Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours of work, whic Si 


most programs includes a thesis, must be work in the basic medical sci d 

normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate Sch 

Arts and Sciences. p 
qi 
i 

DUAL PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND : 

DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES f 
is 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doct) m 


Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which mus in 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately 
lished in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate $08 w 
of Arts and Sciences. 

A student working toward these 
semester hours of approv 
Sciences toward the 


degrees may apply a maximum off 
ed course work in the School of Medicine and H% ho 
minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qu hi 


* Biology, Botany, and Zoology. 
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r the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This 
Urse work is normally taken during the semesters that alternate with his 
edical program and in the years following the award of his M.D. degree. 
he student's research for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 
+ semester hours of graduate course work leading to the General or Cumu- 
tive Examination. The estimated time for the completion of this dual program 
SIX years, 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first must 
ply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
id the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established 
'ocedures, Upon admission to both schools, he may then apply for affiliation 
ith the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
Performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental Doctoral Committee. 


S FOR THE DEGREES 


REQUIREME! 


HE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


lost of the requirements listed below are applicable to candidates for the de 
ees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine 
ca Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master 
' Science for Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Master of 
"ence in Special Studies. 
1. General Requirements.—For a Master's degree program including a 
esis, the Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of ap- 
ved graduate work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is required. 
ài à Master's degree program which does not include a thesis, the number of 
Mester hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the depart- 
teak we normally consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours, The program 
ery de ai thesis is not an individual student option and is not available in 
aint oe Departments can and often do set requirements above the 
ane 23 ona by the Graduate School. The program of study leading to the 
udies c h ‘aster of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Science in Special 
a > consists of 36 semester hours of approved graduate course work and 
eS not require a thesis. 

Ork take 


ents | n to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the require- 
S le 


thy une 19 a Master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half of the re- 
stitutions IA work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated 
rea, E o ne Consortium of l niversities of the Washington Metropoan 
transferred f y another degree-granting division of this l niversity. If credit 
Imber od wa another institution (see "Transfer of C redit, page 96), the 
stitution Signe tud hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium 
It is ex rip cw by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 
ithin 3 IM that a Master's candidate will complete degree requirements 
ritten re; E» Extensions beyond this 3-year period require approval of a 
5 quest, 

S each semeste 
Urs each se 
Wer than 9 


Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
r; part-time students register for a minimum of 6 semester 
mester, These requirements do not apply when a student has 
semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) re- 


A ———À 


See 


=z 
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maining to complete his program, No more than 15 semester hours may 
taken during any one semester. 

3. Transfer of Credit.—A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hi 
of graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfe 
the Graduate School from the Division of l niversity Students, another deg 
granting division of this University, or another accredited college or univet 
under the following conditions: the course work must hav e been taken p 
to admission to the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the ! 
dent's program of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion 
requirements for another degree, it must be graduate-level course work, it n 
have been taken within the past two years, and the student must have recel 
a grade of B or better. This action must be approved on a “Request Fo 
by the departmental adviser and the Dean, A transcript of the course Wf 
must be on file before the request can be considered 

4. Tool Requirement. Except for candidates for the degrees of Mastef 
Arts in the field of Art Therapy, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Mastel] 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science in Forensic Science, 4 
Master of Science in Special Studies; candidates for Master's degrees in} 
Department of Mathematics: 


; and candidates in the field of Dramatic ^ 
the degree of Master of Fine Arts, Master's candidates normally must compi 


successfully a tool requirement in a foreign language, mathematics, statis 
or computer programming. In place of a tool requirement, candidates for! 
degree of Master of Fine Arts in the fields of Ceramics, Design, Graph 
Painting, Photography, or Sculpture will complete a methods course seled 
by the Department of Art. 

The tool requirement examination 
of the third semester of gradu 
requirement must register 


should be passed prior to the begin 
ate work; students who have not fulfilled $ 
for the appropriate course at the beginning of 5 
third semester. Courses taken to satisfy the tool requirement cannot be coul 
in the semester-hour requirement for the Master's degree. No Master's caf 
date may attempt a tool examination more than three times. A tool requiret, 
fulfilled at another university cannot be used to fulfill the requirement at 
University. t 
With the approval of the department directing the student's program of sib 
the tool requirement may be selected from the following options: Ji 
(a) Passing a foreign language reading examination (a student may regl, 
for the appropriate reading course for nonmajors or make arrangements "Y. 
the appropriate department to take the examination on the scheduled dates)? I 
student majoring in a foreign language may not select that language to sal 
this requirement: a student whose native language is not English may %} 
English as the tool (students choosing English should contact the Eni 
Department), f 
(b) Completing with a grade of B or better a course in mathematics ir 
tistics, or computer programming which is 
partment and by the Graduate School: 
ering the approved course material, 
ment, at the level of the final examination, P 
5. The Thesis. The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demons? 
the student's ability to make independent use of the information and tr?! j C 
acquired through his other disciplines and to furnish objective evidence © 


E 


approved by the appropriate? 
"m 

or passing a special examination "2p 

administered by the appropriate der 
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‘Fonstructive powers in his chosen field. The student registers for 6 semester 
Ours of thesis research and must complete the thesis no later than three calen- 

ar years after his initial registration, The student must maintain continuous 

ftegistration during the period required to complete the thesis Registration for 
fhesis research entitles the student to the advice and direction of the member of 
the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must be 
Approved by the professor who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, in its 
inal form with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis 

Hirector and at least one departmental reader, must be presented to the Dean 
PO later than the date announced in the 1 niversity Calendar. All theses must 
Meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, Informa- 


Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available in the Office of the Dean. 

6. Master's Co 
Must Pass 
RMinations 


tion 


mprehensive Examination.—Most Master's degree candidates 
à Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. Ex- 
are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be 
led in the Graduate School Office no later than the day before the faculty 


Meets to approve the list of graduates (approximately two weeks before 
y . £ 
Braduation), 


A stude 
IN exce 
ean 
fails 


nt who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 
Ptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and the 
, Fepeat the Examination at the next scheduled Examination date. If he 
à second time, no further opportunity to take the Examination is permitted 


THE ^ 
HE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM 


The . 
e re 
minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows 


*- General Requirements.—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
llosophy re b 
lOurs of ; 
gree is 
"éparatio 


quires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 semester 


approved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned 
à baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in 
amed dent the General Examination. Entering students whose highest 
eMester he IS a Master's degree are required to register or a minimum of 48 
aken "à ons of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of which must be 
ertation Preparation for the General Examination. W hile completing the dis- 
Ours of am of the program, the student must register for | 2 to 24 semester 
tior to epg meas Research, depending on the number of hours completed 
Wired Au General Examination. The exact number of semester hours re- 
any part of the total program is assigned by each department and 


Nay excea , : 
4 ©Xceed the minimum required by the Graduate School. 


Ours Cademic y ork Load.—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 

ours each semester; part-time students register for a minimum of 6 semester 

Men each semester These requirements do not apply when a student has 
er than 9 se 


mester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) re- 
ete his program. 

re ransfer of Credit 
e may request tr 


Naini 
ning to comp 


Entering students who do not hold a Master’s de- 
Tal degree for . ansfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doc: 
Jeorge Washines o Ptable graduate work taken at the Master's degree level at 
4. Tool Re on University or another accredited college or university. 
tenera] MS nents, As early as possible, and before completion of the 
“amination, the tool requirements specified in the program of study 


7 


T 
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must be completed. The following rules apply to students permitted to el 
(a) or (c) below: students entering the Graduate School with a Bachel 
degree must satisfy the first tool requirement before completion of 15 semel 
hours of course work; students entering with a Master's degree must satisfy? 
first tool requirement no later than the second semester of registration jl 
Doctor of Philosophy student. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirem™ 
are not counted in the semester-hour requirement for the Doctor of Philos 
degree program, The tool options are as follows: 

(a) two foreign language reading examinations; 

(b) high-level proficiency in one foreign language; 


h 
a 


(c) one foreign language reading examination and the completion wit 
grade of B or better of a course in mathematics, statistics, or computer f 
gramming which is approved by the appropriate department and by 
Graduate School. It is possible to satisfy the latter part of the requiremefll 
passing a special examination covering the approved course material, admi 
tered by the appropriate department, at the level of the final examination. 

A doctoral student whose native language is not English may not elec 
native language to meet a foreign language examination requirement, With 
approval of his department, he may elect English to fulfill the language red% 
ment in any of the options listed above except (b). The student who is fẹ 
approval to take a language examination in English should make arrange t 
with the Department of English 1! 

A doctoral student may omit a tool preparation course at George Washi 
ton University if he has had a similar course at another college or unive® 
However, his proficiency in that tool must be validated by an examinati@f 
this University, 

Further details for meeting the various tool requirements are stated ifi 
Graduate School's Student Handbook. n 

5. The General Examination.—Each student is required to complete P 
General Examination no later than the semester following the completioliti 
course requirements, The General Examination is composed of a w rittenib 
amination 5 to 6 hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising 
student's total program; the time permitted between each examination is dete 
mined by the administering department. Some departments permit one ori 
areas of study to be “written off"; that is, a special, shorter examinatitfi 
given after a year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination 
tem is in effect in the fields of Chemistry and Physiology, and in the fie 
Psychology a system of two comprehensive examinations is used, Studem™ 
these fields should consult the appropriate department for information ? 
Its system. 

: 6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy 
tion, the degree of Master of Philosophy may 
successfully completed all . 


' f 
Upon departmental recomimé p: 
be awarded to students who ar 


requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy Sib 
up to and including the General Ex 


students for this degree. P 

7. The Dissertation and Final Examination.—4A dissertation is requir, 
each doctoral candidate 
and interpret its results, 
search upon completion of 
for up to one-half 


amination. Not all departments recom 


as evidence of his ability to perform scholarly rean 
The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertatiüfly 
C ' the General Examination; however, he may ™ ap 
of the required number of semester hours of Dissert 
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tesearch during the time the General Examination is being completed. After 
he required number of hours of Dissertation Research has been taken, if more 
me is needed to complete the dissertation, the student must maintain con- 
inuous registration (see pages 46-47) each semester until the dissertation in fin- 
shed and the Final Examination is passed. If the dissertation is not completed 
“ithin 5 years after the date of the General Examination is completed, the stu- 
lent may be required to retake the General Examination, 
No later than the date specified in the 1 niversity Calendar, the candidate 
"Ust submit to the Dean the original and one. copy of the dissertation and an 
Stract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination and for 
"Production by University Microfilms, Inc. 
hen the dissertation has been approved by the Director and two members 
f the Doctoral Program Committee and filed with the Dean, the candidate 
T Final Examination, an oral examination which is open to the public. 
mittee of examiners (composed of Graduate School Faculty and, when 
PPropriate, outside scholars) conducts the Examination. If the candidate 
PL he is recommended by the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor 
osophy. 
t ees information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 
ie dió s o Is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate 
Mis Cp is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 
à fae a of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination, and for 
service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 
e Ue, Vashington University doctoral graduates may continue any studies in 
livileges Sc, without payment of tuition, and enjoy all L niversity library 
On" fee à I graduates are required to pay the usual "continuous registra- 
'rhip in ^ the University Center fee in order to establish their active mem- 
ngent upo e University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is con- 
rial is tr Annie. and the cost of all laboratory or special library ma- 
ade with ha the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be 
aduate "€ Dean two months in advance of the semester in which the 
X be nes to register, Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may 

applied toward any degree offered by the University. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


lim; 
m" wer of graduate teaching fellowships are available in most de- 
i ion to students registered in the Graduate School of Arts 
t limited 8. Other kinds of sponsored and University awards are available, 

Studente : 
ould sun ving for admission who also wish to apply for a fellowship 
bruary 15. = fellowship application and the application for admission by 
letters ee D esty transcripts, Graduate Record Examination scores, 
Trently Serclied mentation should also be on file by this date. Students 
Plication Sec in the Graduate School should submit only the fellowship 
ave current letters of recommendation on file by February 15. 


id 


plo a eR 


SFE 


— 
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Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 
ences. Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to consideration 
all awards available in his department, 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to T 
on the application for admission. Information concerning loans is conta 
in a booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the | niversity's Sut 


Financial Aid Office. 5 


t 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


The American Studies Program at George Washington University is afili 
with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institution, This 
rangement offers the student in the field of American Civilization an | 
tunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. Members of the 
of the Smithsonian's American Studies Program, Museum of History and T 
nology, National Portrait Gallery, National Gallery of Art, and National G 
of Fine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in fields which provide 
student with an unusual opportunity to develop new dimensions in the disci 
of American Civilization. This program of study is open to students wø 
toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and is int 
to prepare them for research, teaching, and museum-related careers. A 
The Department of Art at George Washington University and the Smi : 
ian Institution offer a joint graduate program of study and research in mU 
g 


F 
1 


studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Art History 
a concentration in Museum Training. The Department has also establis p 
program of study in affiliation with the Textile Museum, the Corcoran G 
of Art, and area private art galleries. 

A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosoph! 

American Civilization with emphasis on library research and collectio? 
offered jointly by George Washington University and the Library of Conf 
The coordinator of the Library Program and his staff offer an orient? 
seminar and other courses and supervise students in reading and res? 
and in work on such library problems as indexing, cataloguing, and bi 
raphy. 
For further information concerning these programs contact one of the fol 
ing offices at George Washington University: the Graduate School of Arf 
Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields listed aboVé 
Department of Art for those interested in Museum Training, the Ame 
Studies Program for those interested in the American Civilization field. 

George Washington University, in cooperation with three other reg 
universities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, has established the F 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th Century Studies as a cooperative V® 
in graduate studies in the humanities. Seminars (limited to twelve students @ 
are offered each semester under the direction of outstanding Americal 
foreign scholars. The Folger Library is the physical center for the Institute 
participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the collections 
books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the I ibrary. There are a 
portunities for participants to establish personal relationships with the fe 
and readers at the Library, in the furtherance of their research. All reg! 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the semin? 
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rough Priority in enrollment will be accorded to graduate students working on 
ssertations and to postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutions, 

À Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available in the 

EM of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of George Washington 
niversity or at the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

oodd Dlenity and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into a 

ity d a agreement to further educational opportunity at both the Univer- 
T € Bureau, This arrangement holds great promise for graduate study 


ind are e ? | 
research, particularly in the physical sciences. i 


SPECIAL OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ie ate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the following i 
studies WT. programs off campus: (1) the degree of Master of Arts in Special | 
nd (2) d "am of concentration in Legislative Affairs, or Urban Learning, i 
entration € degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with areas of con- | 
Ki èr 3d Higher Education Affairs, Investigative Techniques, Oral Bi- I 
i io f e ecommunication Operations. The program in Oral Biology is offered | 
iE rto with the Naval Graduate Dental School of the National Naval f 
tery e Bethesda, Md., and in cooperation with the United States 
ashin rt vd of Dental Research at the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
uty vi di ).C. The programs are open only to dental officers on active fi 
1 the U.S. Armed Forces or with other federal agencies. 
ros Waa ce School has academic jurisdiction over these off-campus pro- 
onsult Ha LA administered by the College of General Studies. For details 
jraduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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1 ! — m 
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OMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING* 


nines Tillman (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, Donald Linkowski, J.Y. 
uth 


OMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


'odney Tillman (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, Donald Linkowski 


INTRODUCTION 


t is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors, 
nd administrators for leadership responsibilities, and to offer experienced 
"achers opportunities to extend their education, The School includes the de- 
artments of Education; Physical Education, Health, and Recreation; and 
Pecial Education. It offers both graduate and undergraduate work, Other de- 
artments of the University provide general education and subject-matter 
Ourses needed for a well-balanced program of teacher education. 

ndividually planned programs are provided for liberal arts and other se- 
cud graduates who wish to prepare for teaching. The School also provides 
Wide range of courses to provisional teachers who wish to qualify for teach- 
! Certificates and teachers who wish to renew licenses. Degree programs in 
ult education, college student development, higher education, human resource 
‘velopment, rehabilitation counseling, therapeutic recreation, and urban recrea- 
on administration are offered. 
aboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
enter and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperation with public and private 
ols and a wide variety of social agencies, ample opportunity for field ex- 
"Tlence is provided. ^ 

n addition to a full schedule of weekday courses during the academic year, 
asses are offered in the evening, on Saturday, and during the summer. 


'STORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
V ouniversity began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904-5, and 
tion ben tablished a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Edu- 
reely oe the Teachers C ollege, which in its early years was concerned 
"achers m the teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. In 1928, the 
ade "và ollege became the School of Education, and greater provision was 

advanced study. Graduate enrollment has steadily increased, and today 


© School x. > 
t has a considerably larger number of graduate than undergraduate 
^ y larg 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


‘grams are p] 


i : Planned to provide a broad general education, adequate mastery 
* teaching 


“field content, and professional competence. The relative em- 


\PPointed by the Dean 
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phasis placed on each of these depends on the student's teaching-level pl 
For example, elementary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, ni 
preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary sch 
teachers. 

Adequate preparation for teaching requires an acceptable minimum of f 
years of full-time study. Five years terminating in a Master of Arts in Edt 
tion degree are needed for superior preparation which will command hig 
salaries and opportunities for promotion. During the first two years, the stud 
is registered in Columbian College of Arts 
of the University, where he acquires tk 
essential to success as a teacher. 


and Sciences, the liberal arts colli 
ne background of general education! 
Here he is assigned a special adviser fif 


the School of Education to assist in planning his program. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND 


FINANCES f 
stated on pages 21-32; other University 


regulations, on pages 43-50. 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program, A stud 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission ofl 
Dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 
except by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal prog? 
of college work. 

A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 of 
hours. With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special f 
mission of the Dean*, enroll for 14 to 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours 
hours. With a quality-point index of 3 
mission of the Dean* enroll for 11 t 


A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 ho! 
With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special permis 
of the Dean*, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 


A student who increases his hours of employment after registration or at? 


* . | 
tme during a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his M 
gram may be adjusted, 


a week may enroll for 9 of 
.00 or higher he may, with special f 
o 13 hours. 


if necessary. 
GRADUATE 


Students employed full-time may take a maximum of 6 semester hours 


Reque st forms are av ilabl the 
i availab he O of * De 
ulable at th ffice he Dean. 1 y 


j 
ed 
hould be filled out and retur? 
weeks prior to Registratie n 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


: g to the 
: AMS leading , 
UATE PROGR " al 
S UNDERGRAD science in Physic 
| 2 Q JCATION OFFER & de X Science ; 
uon - o f Arts in Education and Bachelor « 
degrees of Bac nelor of / Since 
; adviser, Sinc 
ducati >d by a faculty 2 
heaton. : Xf each student must be pedir needs, it is important that 
The program a is defined by his particular ` n education, and also 
each student’s ear ' concept of his major interest i 
the student have a clear cc 


| " locality in 
V ifi > re rements of the 
l th the teaching certificate requireme 
é e be fami lar Wi L 
hic ° expects to teach. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


, , l Educa- 
— Jachelor of Science in Physica or a 
ti Bachelor Cen - —T ce appropriate mg ni alent 
'On.—The s; actory : x >e pages 76-78), IAN 
in Mee of Arts and Sciences e aree a quality-point index of 
‘ H i credited educational institutic : must file an application 
rom Seether te uivalent, is required. + omer form may be obtained 
ha E * m the School of eem dors George Washington 
orma admissi » Dean. the School of Educ: i apolicatióh. Dut-ol- 
Jom the Office of the D.C. 20006. In addition to filing pai ars guide 
Jareth, /ashin 'ton, A. 2 t rv sation Wi t > A. 
watt aba p provide the School X candies in the pre-education 
of reference froin instructors who know ease "mu Washington, D 
Curriculum in Columbian College P dave’ by calling the Office of ji 
met litan area must arrange for an — » admissions interview, appli- 
: s Qe ion to filing the application. At the ac of success as a teacher 
"d i ) € E mat se $ B 
Viene din personality traits that € bs lalate EN 
re-education majors in Columbian € ollege, tes completing 60 hours, mus 
after completing 45 semester hours or fully — 
ee recommended by pen isola aa € an interview with the Specia 
In addition to the regular admissic 


V I i J! "cial Edu- 
2 »plic erested in S ecia 

ti l /ISCT 1s requi ed of apr licants intere 
. "d lon program ac s s 
Cation, 

" " i 5 ti sfy the ad is sic n, resi- 
m d fo a deg ce a student must atisry 

€commende A re S S S l missio I 

dence ri 


> ^ments, 
, scholarship, and curriculum requireme 
RESIDENCE 


Candidates fo 
Choo] of Edy 
"or full det 


> in the 
ste satisfactorily while i 
the Bachelor’s degree must complete satisfac 
r the Bachelor's des — 
Ication a minimum of 30 — pet DR 
ails concerning continuous registration, $ 
d holarship, see pages 43-45. 
| | g m | , 7 aac 
For the System of grading and of computing sche Sag int, m ctp ane 
- order to graduate a student must have a quality 
125. 
Probation 


: S -f i i ( t least 
) IY ntai ality-point L dex of a 

A ) fail tc Maintain a quali \ 

f student whe als ty ) ide 

: Is I laced 


is index is 
as long as his index 
i mains on probation as long 
on probation. He rem: 
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below 2.25, or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Schol 
ship. 

Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2 
within the time specified may be suspended. | 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal; 
case to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appe 
to be remediable and the student seems likely to improve his scholarship, ! 
Committee may readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission M 
again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through í 
Dean for readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all Bachelor's curricula at least 30 


semester hours must consist of cou 
numbered above 100. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Condition under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized Wil 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44, l 

Removing an Incomplete. Although the grade of J may remain on% 
records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a me 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examinati 
or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of J cannot be removed! 
reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An j 
complete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except! 
written permission of the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" which is not! 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative 


i , 4! 
quality-point index of 4 
or better, may, 


with the approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one cours 
semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, which will 
recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in his qual 
point index. No student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit/ no € 

courses. A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Undell 
circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status to gr? 
status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required im 
student's major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A t@ 
fer student may not choose this option until the second semester of his en 
ment at this University, 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in E% | 


tion is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional 9 
mand of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and sk n 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the b& 
ning teacher; and (4) development of 

The general educational b 


ills in one or more teaching fie . 


attitudes needed for success in teae 
ackgrounds needed by prospective teachers ar 
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jtained through precollege education, college courses, work experience, leader- 
Ship activities, student campus activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 
| Normally, from 63 to 66 semester hours of the total requirement are com- 
Pleted in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this University or in an 
[equivalent institution elsewhere (see “Education Curriculum,” pages 76-77). 
[Since the teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some programs 
fare longer than others. 

, Work experience, leadership activities, participation in student campus activi- 
Mes, and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities.—As part of formal 
Course work and on their own initiative, students of the School of Education 
are expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the Washing- 
ton area for developing leadership skills. Advisers are available to help students 
Plan these experiences. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


All Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education are required to 
take the National Teacher Examinations. Students receive individual reports 
9f test scores and may avail themselves of the regular transcript services of 
the Educational Testing Service. Students must request the Testing Service to 
Send copies of test scores to the School of Education. 

tudents required to take the Examinations must register for them with the 


3 oe Testing Service. Application forms are available in the Office of 
© Dean, 


TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


saching field Preparation depends upon the teaching position for which the 
'S preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need a 
SBree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
8h schools must demonstrate competency in a major teaching field. A 
T teaching field is optional, but recommended. The student should begin 
a Ing-field preparation while in the first two years in Columbian College. 
Parte P8 field requirements, developed in cooperation with appropriate de- 
emic me of the University, include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 
Raine In one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field 
tion TR of the National Teacher Examinations*, and satisfactory comple- 
Preset es special methods courses, i i 
and com ^ academic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope 
us state exity of the teaching field and the license requirements of the vari- 


field Minimum academic course requirements for each major teaching 
are listed 


omewhat le ie succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirentes are 

elementary n an those of a major field. Students preparing to teach on the 

ent in an i: A advised to use electives to increase their mastery of con- 
cademic field or an area of specialization. 

ion cal field examinations of the National Teacher Examinations are available in elementary educa- 

ecg, meter ema Supe ga seri! dene: Engh, eques and iretur Inderal 

S On; music educ ation: T Physics, and general science; social studies; [ 


; home economics; and art education J ' 

h history or geography take the special field examination in social studies 
ach in fields in which special field examinations are not available must 
n à special field examination given by the instructor in the special methods 


RST Wii ip DENTS 


BE e e E i ORE qur Lo QUEE es ur OPERIS ETT Le 


Art 31-32: 
Art 71—72: 
Art: 


Art: 

* Art 21-22: 
Art 23-24: 
Art 41-42: 
Art 51-52: 
Art 57-58: 
Art 65-66: 
Art 81-82: 
Art 123-24: 
Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 
Art 131-32: 
Art 137: 
Art 143-44: 
Art 151-52: 
Art 153-54: 
Art 157-58: 
Art 163-64: 
Art 175-76: 
Art 179-80: 
Art 181-82: 
Art 189-90: 


B Sc 11-12: 
B Sc 101: 
B Sc 104: 
B Sc 108: 
B Sc 127: 
B Sc 140: 
B Sc 163: 
B Sc 164: 

B Sc: 

Chem 11-12: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 


* Art 21-22 
t Other cc 


'urses recommended but not required 
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Art 


ART HISTORY 


Survey of Western Art, or 

Introduction to the Arts in America 

Two second-group or third-group Art History 
if open to undergraduates 


FINE ARTS 


To be selected from the following 
Design I: Basic 

Fundamentals of Photography 
Drawing I 

Ceramics I 

Graphics I 

Painting I 

Sculpture I 

Design II: Individual Problems 
Painting II 

Painting III 

Ceramics II 

Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques 
Serigraphy 

Ceramics III 

Graphics II 

Graphics III 

Design: Visual Communication 
Design Projects 

Sculpture II 

Intermediate Photography 
Sculpture III 


Total 


Biologyt 
Introductory Biology for Science Majors 
Invertebrate Zoology, or 

Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
Organic Evolution, or 

Genetics 

General Ecology 

Human Physiology 

Human Physiology Laboratory 


courses 


Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser 


General Chemistry 
General Physics 
Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


<A 
Ay 


<< or permission of Department Chairman is prerequisite to all other Fine Arts course* 


Chem 50, or 151-52 and 153-54; Math 31 


*Chem 11-12: 
Chem 15-16: 
*Chem 22: 
Chem 151-52: 
Chem 153-54: 
Chem 110: 
Chem 111: 
Chem 134: 
Chem 191: 
Math 6: 

Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Phys 1: 

Phys 2: 


B Sc 3: 
Chem 11-12: 
Geol 14: 
Geol 21-22: 
Geol 101: 
Geol 122: 
Geol 125: 
tMath 3: 

t Math 6: 
Phys 1: 
Other Courses: 
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Chemistry 


Semester 
Hours 


General Chemistry, or 

Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis 
Organic Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry, or 
Physical Chemistry 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry 
History of Chemistry 

Plane Trigonometry 

Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 

General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 


t3 08 00 


A 4 US US UOS F2 F2 Ww 


Total 40-44 


FEMBSQEM. —— . Sede — AS-TT at 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 
General Chemistry 

Field Petrology 

Physical and Evolutionary Geology 

History of Geological Sciences 

Structural Geology 

Marine Geology 

College Algebra 

Plane Trigonometry 

General Physics 

To be selected from the following as approved by the 


4d» www 4» U9 ON Wow 


adviser 6-8 
Anth 186: Physical Anthropology of Modern Man 
Geol 128: Geomorphology 
on 141: Introductory Geochemistry 
E 147: Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 
ge had 9* Invertebrate Paleontology 
3601163: Sedimentation 
Total 46-48 
Elementary Educationt 
Art: As approved by the adviser 3 
con l: Principles of Economics 3 
Jeog 51 Introduction to Geography, or 
* 
Chem y 
wr 4 req 1 w a: 
$ Additional mathe; Chem 11-12 Y elected. a 
ub as ents majoring i required for some advanced geology courses. | 
d stituting 4 mer in Elementary Education may prepare for an additional area of certification by 
Sctive courses Ge sequence of courses in Early Childhood Education or Special Education for 


menta Co 
entary Educatio, al es in these areas 


are listed, together with the professional courses in Ele- 


110 


* The science re 
s 
t Not 


Geog 52: 

Hist 71-72: 
Math 9, 10: 
Music: 

PE: 

*Science: 
Social Studies: 


Engl 9 or 10: 
Engl 11: 


Engl 12: 


Engl 52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Engl 101: 
Engl 115: 
Engl 127-28: 
Sp&D 11: 
tEngl: 


Engl 133-34: 
Engl 135-36: 
Engl 137-38: 
Engl 153-54: 
Engl 155-56: 
Engl 161-62: 
Engl 163-64: 
Engl 165-66: 
Engl 167-68: 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 173-74: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 


Fren 9: 
Fren 10: 
Fren 12: 

Fren 51-52: 
Fren 91-92: 
Fren 103: 
Fren 108: 
Fren 109: 
Fren 110: 


r quireme 
required for the 
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Semt 
Hot 


Introduction to Economic Geography 

Introduction to American History 

General Mathematics I, II 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 9- 
As approved by the adviser 


— 
Total 42- 
English Aa aon le e 


English Composition: Language as Communication 
English Composition: Language and the Arts and 
Sciences, or 

English Composition: Language in Literature 
Introduction to English Literature 

Introduction to American Literature 

Expository Writing 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Shakespeare 

Voice and Diction 

To be selected from the following as approved by the 
adviser 

The Romantic Movement 

Victorian Literature 

The 20th Century 

The English Novel 

The English Drama 

Studies in American Literature 

Major American Poets 

American Drama 

The American Novel 

Major American Writers 

Selected Literary Movements 

Special Topics in American Literature 
Contemporary American Literature 


Total 


French 


—— - — —— - - E —Z 


Expression orale du français contemporain, and 
Cours de Syntaxe, or 

French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 
Survey of French Literature, or 

Analyse de texte 

Diction, phonétique appliquée 

Cours de grammaire avancée 

La Langue pratique 

Cours de stylistique 


nt must include courses i 


: | n both physical and biological sciences 
minor teaching field. 
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s Semester 
f Hours 
Fren: To be selected from the following 18 
Fren 119-20: French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
Fren 121-22: 17th Century French Literature 
Fren 123-24: 18th Century French Literature 
Fren 125-26: 19th Century French Literature 
Fren 127-28: 20th Century French Literature 
Fren 193: Cours de style 
Other Courses: Recommended from the following but not required 6 
Art 109: 19th Century Art in Europe 
Art 110: Contemporary Art 
Engl 115: Introduction to English Linguistics 
Foreign Lang: Other than French as approved 
Hist 141-42: History of France 
Psyc 115: Psychology of Language and Communication 
Total 42-45 
General Science* 
k B Sc 3-4: Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 6 
Chem 11- 12: General Chemistry, or 
Chem 15-16: Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 8 
^ : 
Chem 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis 4 
Phys 1: General Physics and 
Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics, or 
Phys 9-10: Introduction to Astronomy 6-8 
tScience: Additional courses as approved by the adviser 10 
Math: To be selected from the following 9 
Math 3: College Algebra 
Math6: Plane Trigonometry 
Math 30: Precalculus 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions 
Total 41-47 
Geography 
Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 3 
G Geog: To be selected from the following 21 
Gat 125: Transportation Geography 
one 126: Economic Geography 
Qu E Population and Settlement t , 
Ba oce Resource Management and Conservation 
Sete A Geography of Poverty and Hunger 
: Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems 
Geog 140: Urban Geography 
Geog 141. Urb: s graphy 
Geog us rban Settlement 
: Urban Environments and Systems 
a 
b. Chem Ti nen as ! minor teaching field - 


shteen serr 


ester hours in one 


ed following Chem 1€ 
science field are required for certification 


is recommer 


a Vapeur 


em 


ert a 


mu 


emi Ro aC satt 


—E 
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Geog 144: 
Geog 146: 
Geog 161: 


Germ 9-10: 
Germ 51-52: 
Germ 179-80: 
*German: 


Hist 39-40: 
Hist 71-72: 
Hist: 
Hist: 


*Hist: 


Hist 167: 
Hist 169: 
Hist 170: 
Hist 171-72: 
Hist 173-74: 
Hist 175-76: 
Hist 177: 
Hist 178: 


Hist 179-80: 
Hist 181-82: 
Hist 183: 


Hist 185: 
Hist 186: 


Hist 108: 
Hist 109: 
Hist 110: 
Hist 111-12: 
Hist 113: 
Hist 121: 
Hist 122: 
Hist 131-32: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE 


Semestt 
Hour 
Environmental Adaptation 
Political Geography 
Latin America 
ii 
T y, 
Total 
German P 
German Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to German Literature—in English ; 
Advanced German Conservation and Composition : 
Additional courses as approved by the adviser l 
— 
i E 
Total 
History T J 
European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to American History 
Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History) 
Six semester hours in each of three of the following ii 
groups as approved by the adviser ! 
Additional semester hours from any one of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser 
—H 


Total 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Colonial History 
The American Revolution 
U.S. Early National History 
U.S. Social History 
Afro-American History 
U.S. Political History 

The Ante-bellum South 
Recent U.S. History 

U.S. Economic History 

U.S. Diplomatic History 
Oversea Expansion of the United States 
Women in America 

U.S. Urban History 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 A.D. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. 
The Roman World to 337 A.D. 

Medieval History 

Early Middle Ages 

The Renaissance in Western Europe 

The Reformation in Western Europe 

History of Germany 
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Hist 139-40: World History in the 20th Century 
Hist 141-42: History of France 

Hist 143: History of Eastern Europe 

Hist 144: History of Russia: Medieval to 1700 


Hist 145: History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries 
Hist 146: History of Russia: Soviet Russia 
Hist 147: Economic History of Europe 


Hist 149-50: European Diplomatic History 
Hist 151-52: History of England and Great Britain 
Hist 153: Tudor England 
Hist 154: Stuart England 
Hist 157: 20th Century European Diplomatic History 
Hist 158: | Modern Jewish History 


GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 


Hist 138: History of World Communism 
Hist 144: History of Russia: Medieval to 1700 
Hist 145: History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries | 
Hist 146: History of Russia: Soviet Russia 
Hist 187: History of Modern China 
Hist 188: History of Chinese Communism 
Hist 189: History of Modern Japan 
Hist 193: History of the Near East 

. Hist 194: History of the Modern Near East 

Hist 195-96: History of East Asia 


GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Hist 161: Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 
: and Cuban Experience i 
Hist 163-64: History of Latin America 
Hist 165: History of Brazil 
Hist 166: History of Mexico 
P Sc 177: Governments and Politics in Latin America 
PSc178: International Relations of Latin America 


Semester 

Hours 

Math 30: Precalculus 3 

Math 31: Calculus of One Variable 3 

Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables 3 
ue Calculus of Vector Functions 3 l 
Math - Introduction to Abstract Algebra 3 i 
Ms c Introduction to Matrix Theory 3 | 
uu 5: Projective Geometry : 3 

ath: Three additional second- or third-group courses in Mathe- 

k matics approved by the adviser 9 

Stat m 2: Introduction to Computer Programming 3 

3/-38: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 6 

Total 39 


= 
N 
required for th i 
r the minor teaching field 


114 


Mus 5-6: 

Mus 103-4: 

Mus 131-32: 

Applied Music: 

Applied Music: 

Ensemble: 

Music Literature 
or 

Music Theory: 


k Math 30: 
3 Math 31: 
T Math 32: 
E Math 33: 
iH Phys 31-32: 
? Phys 151: 
4 Phys 161: 
i Phys 163: 
$ Phys 164: 
E Phys 165: 
s Phys 167: 
j 
i 
§ 
Ki 
! Slav 9-10: 
4 Slav 91-92: 
| Slav 125: 
: Slav 126: 
Slav 141-42: 
Slav 151: 
Slav 152: 
Slav 197: 
*Slav: 
Slav 101: 
Slav 104: 


Slav 109-10: 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143-44: 
Slav 146: 
Slav 153: 
Slav 156: 
Slav 157: 
Slav 158: 


* Not 


required for the minor teac hing field 
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Music E 
Sen 
H 
Harmony 
History of Music 
Advanced Theory 
Voice or major instrument 
Minor instruments 
Choral or Orchestral 
As approved by the adviser 
E 
Total 
Physics 
idi sets "X d. dm — 
Precalculus 
Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 
Intermediate Laboratory 
Mechanics I 
Physical and Quantum Optics 
Thermodynamics 
Electromagnetic T heory 
Principles of Quantum Physics 
— 
Total 
Russian 2 - E 


Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to Russian Literature 

Russian Linguistic Structure 

Contrastive Russian-English Analysis 
Russian Romanticism and Realism, or 
Russian Symbolism, and 

Russian Literature after the Revolution 
Methodology of Teaching Russian 
Additional courses from the following as 
the adviser 

Readings in the Soviet Press 

Business Russian 

Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist 

The Russian Novel 

The Russian Short Story 

Turgenev 

Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 

Nabokov 

Solzhenitsyn 


approved by 


Y Slav 161-62: 
as Slav 165: 
Slav 166: 

Slav 193-94: 


Econ 1-2: 

ý Hist 39-40: 
] Hist 71-72: 
P Sc 4 or 5, 6: 
Other Courses: 

í Anth 1-2: 


š : 
Other Courses: 


Span 9-10: 
Span 12: 
Span 51-52: 
Span 91-92: 
Span 109-10: 
Span: 


Other Courses: 
Engl 115: 
reign Lang: 
Hist 161: 


Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
Psyc 115: 
Span 193: 

Span: 


* No i 
ot required for the 
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Semester 
Hours 
Russian Culture 
Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II 
Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present 
The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English 
Total 36 
Social Studies 
Principles of Economics 6 
European Civilization in Its World Context 6 
Introduction to American History 6 
Introduction to Political Science 6 
To be selected from the following 6 


Introductory Anthropology 

Introduction to Geography 

Introduction to Economic Geography 

Introductory Sociology 

Uses of Sociology 

Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, from 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Sci- 


ence, History, Political Science, and Sociology 12 
Total 42 
Spanish 


Spanish Conversation and Composition, or 

Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization 

Explicacién de textos 

Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition 

Two full-year courses selected from second-group Span- 
ish or Spanish American Literature courses 12 
Recommended from the following 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Other than Spanish as approved 

Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 

and Cuban Experience 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Psychology of Language and Communication 

Curso de estilo 

Second-group courses in Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature not previously elected 


OO Oo o 


Total , 42 


minor teaching field 


Area of 


Sp&D 126: 
t Sp&D 127-28: 
Sp&D 133: 
Sp&D 134: 
Sp&D 143: 
Sp&D 144: 


3 Sp&D 115-16: 
1 Sp&D 151: 
"i Sp&D 152: 
i Sp&D 154: 
Sp&D 155-56: 
Sp&D 165-66: 


The b 


School, and adult. 


the content of 


However, 
in use in schools, 
of compete 
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4 Sp&D 1: 
y Sp&D 11: 
( Sp&D 32: 
4 Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 103: 
Sp&D 112: 
Sp&D 121: 
Sp&D 169: 


Specialization: 


! 
4 
| asic professional information, 
i teachers are provided through 
and senior years, Lectures 
field work. Instruction is dif 
teach on the various levels 
) The prescribed courses 
i methods of initiating, guiding, 
j teaching fields. 
| Suggestions drawn 
in addition, 
and examinations at the enc 
| ncy in the teaching fields. 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 


Speech and Drama 


Seme 
Hot 
Communicative Speaking and Listening 
Voice and Diction 
Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Bioacoustics 
Biophonetics 
Advanced Public Speaking 
Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
Introduction to Creative Dramatics 
Selected from one of the following groups as approved by 
the adviser 
—— 
Total 


GROUP 1: SPEECH COMMUNICATION * 


Argumentation and Debate 

Advanced Debate Practice 

Broadcasting in America 

Radio Production and Performance 
Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical 7 heory 


History and Criticism of American Public Address 


GROUP 2: DRAMA* 


Acting 

Stagecraft 

Advanced Stagecraft 
Play Directing 

Play Production Practice 
History of the Theatre 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


skills, and attitudes needed by begint 
à sequence of courses to be taken in the ju™ 
and class discussions 


jl 
are closely coordinated " 
ferentiated to meet the 


jl 
> needs of those prepa 
i$ 

elementary school, junior high school, senior 
: j "P wi 
In Special methods are concerned primarily T 
Ww 


and ey aluating lear ning 


experiences dealing 
They 


aci 
: e 
attempt to bring to the student SP 
: sache” 
accumulated experience of successful teac ail 
the courses review the teaching-field content curre 


from the 


: nal t? 
1 of courses provide the final 


Educ 


Educ 
Educ 
Educ 


Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 


Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 


108: 
Educ 112: 
123: 
131: 
' 134: 
Special Methods: 
136: 
137: 
138: 
139: 
140: 
142: 
144: 
146: 


108: 
111: 
112: 
115: 
123: 
135: 


EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educational Measurement 

Society and the School 

Secondary School Principles and Methods 

Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 

Three to six semester hours from the following, courses 
Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Speech 

Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Foreign Languages 


Total 


Professional Courses—Elementary 


Learning, and Teaching 
and Methods 


Human Development, 
Elementary School Curriculum 
Educational Measurement 

Elementary School Teaching of Reading 


Society and the School 
Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 
Total 


Semester 
Hours 


36 


S 
tudents majoring in Elementary Education may prepare for an additional 


e 


Childhood Education or Special Education for elective courses. 


Educ 132: 
Educ 150: 
Educ 152: 
Educ 153: 
Educ 154: 


* Stud, 
durin gus 


à > f 
à Of certification by substituting a special sequence of courses in Early 


ARE A OF ( Cc ERTIF “IC ATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION* 


Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools 
Foundations of Early Childhood Education 

Early Childhood Curriculum 

Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education 
Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child 


Total 


Semester 
Hours 


wwwwa 


18 


Piaaning to seek certification in Early Childhood Education must check with the adviser 
'omore ye; 


— 


—— 
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S Ed 101: 
S Ed 102: 
S Ed 103: 
S Ed 170: 
S Ed 189: 
S Ed 190: 


S Ed 199: 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN SPECIAL EDUCATION* 


Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary 

Teaching Role 

Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Methods and Materials 

Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Creative Programming 

Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Special Edu- 
cation Teachers 

Preprofessional Internship: Observing the Special Child 
in the Regular Class Milieu 

Preprofessional Internship: Inspecting a Continuum of 
Special Education Services 

Internship in Complementary Teaching 


Total 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The curriculum, which is designed to prepare students for teaching in eleme 
tary and secondary school programs of physical education, offers opportunitié 
for specialization in dance, elementary or secondary school physical educatio? 

The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to phys 
cal education may use his elective hours to work toward a minor teaching fiel 
Relevant work in Columbian College may be counted. 


PREREQUISITE 


For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education c 
riculum, see Columbia College of Arts and Sciences, pages 77-78. 


CURRICULUM 


Specialization in Dance 


Educ 108: 
Educ 112: 
Educ 123: 
Educ 134: 
PE 109-10: 
PE 117: 
PE 135-36: 
PE 141-42: 
PE 150: 
PE 151: 
PE 164: 


* S Ed 102, 103, 170, 


Junior and Senior Years 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educational Measurement 

Society and the School 

Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Dance Composition 

Techniques of Teaching Dance 

Dance History 

Dance Production 

Human Anatomy 

Kinesiology 

Physiology of Exercise 


189, and 190 must be taken prior to the senior year 


us us u me on u o `o we {ws 1e 


PE: 
PE 119: 
PE 120: 
PE 129: 
PE 137: 
PE 144: 
Elective: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Nine semester hours to be selected from the following 


Creative Dance for Children 
Repertory 

Introduction to Motor Learning 
Dance Notation 

Choreography 


Total 


Specialization in Elementary School Physical Education 


Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
PE 101: 
PE 102: 
PE 113: 


PE 130: 
PE 138: 
PE 150: 
PE 151: 
Elective: 


Educ 112: 
Educ 135: 
PE 114: 


PE 129: 
PE 164: 
Elective: 


Junior Year 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 


Society and the School 

Physical Education in the Elementary School 
Movement Education 

Field Experience: Practicum in Physical 
Dance, or Recreation 

Motor Performance in Childhood 


Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 


Human Anatomy 
Kinesiology 


Total 


Senior Year 


Educational Measurement 

Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 
Field Experience: Practicum in Physical 
Dance, or Recreation 

Introduction to Motor Learning 

Physiology of Exercise 


Total 


Specializes 
Pecialization in Secondary School Physical Education 


Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
PE 111.12: 

PE 113: 


PE 138: 
PE 150: 
PE 151: 
Elective: 


Junior Year 


119 


Semester 
Hours 


9 


5-8 


60 


v uS ww 


Education, 
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wow 


Education, 


Awww 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 


Society and the School 

Sports Education Technique 

Field Experience: Practicum in Physical 
Dance, or Recreation 


Education 


Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 


Human Anatomy 
Kinesiology 


Total 


, 


wwwww 
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Senior Year 


Semestt! | 
Hours 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement 3| 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 | 
PE 114: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, ! 
Dance, or Recreation 3| 
PE129: Introduction to Motor Learning 3| 
PE 164: Physiology of Exercise 3| 
Elective: 9 
— BÀ 
Total 21-9 
Graduate Study 4 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS GRADUATE PROGRAMS leading to the degre® 
of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts in Education, Education Special 
ist, and Doctor of Education. i 


GRADES 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit, Grades A 
B, C, and F are counted in computing the quality-point index (see page 44). 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomplete) or the 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol Z indicat® 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student? 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An “Incomplete” canno 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 9 | 
the Dean's Council. An “Incomplete” which is not removed within one calend# 
year is automatically changed to an F. An "Incomplete" cannot be removed by 
reregistering for the course. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


The School of Education offers two intensive fifth-year programs. The pl? 
gram in elementary education is designed to prepare selected graduates 0 
liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools; the program in museum 
education is interdisciplinary and is designed to prepare selected liberal arts | 
graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for education work in a museum | 
or for liaison work between museums and school systems. Successful fulfillme™ | 
of the requirements of the first program noted provides the professional course 
necessary for certification as an elementary teacher. Students may receiv? 
the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching on completion of either program ob 
in the elementary education program, may receive credit for 15 semester hour 
of graduate work toward the degree of Master of Arts in Education. 

For details write the Chairman of the Department of Education, M.A.T 
Program, School of Education, George Washington University, Washingt™ 


D.C. 20006. 


| 
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ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAMS 


To be admitted as a student-intern in the elementary education program, àn 
applicant must (1) have à Bachelor’s degree from an accredited liberal arts 
institution, including courses related to the general education requirements for 
teacher certification; (2) show evidence of interest in children and a sincere 
desire to teach: (3) submit three written references attesting to quality of aca- 
demic record and personality; (4) submit a score on the Aptitude Test of the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; and (5) be inter- 
Viewed by the University Selection Committee or make alternative arrange- 
Ments specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of 
Education. 

To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) 
have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) submit three 
Written references attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; 
and (3) be interviewed by the University Selection Committee or make alter- 
Native arrangements specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean 
9f the School of Education. Considered essential are skills in communication, 
à desire to study and learn from the artifacts of nature and civilization, and 
ân ability for and interest in working with people. Evidence of strong under- 
Sraduate, graduate, or professional experience in such fields as American his- 
tory, geology, art, or the social sciences will be considered favorably. 


PLAN OF STUDY FOR THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Beginning with a six-week summer session, the program includes a September 
"Xperience with full-time study in the fall semester. Course work during this 
time is planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the characteris- 
tics of elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the elemen- 
lary school curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of teaching methodology, (4) the 
relationship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational tests and 
Measurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society. 
H During the fall semester, students will be given full-time student teaching as- 
SiBhments in a nearby public school. This part of the program will permit the 
Student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educational theories and 
methods which he has been studying. 
E internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating school 
o ng in the area may provide the student an opportunity to assume the re- 
e ies of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of University 
Public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled weekly 
°r discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned work on in- 
a and group needs of interns. Each student plans, conducts, and reports 
an action research project. 


P 7 
LAN OF STUDY FOR THE MUSEUM EDUCATION PROGRAM 


cnt Program _begins with a six-week summer session. Emphasis in the 
seived ieie will be on the study of museums and the understanding of groups 
diu a ESAE the fall semester students will study the school as an institution 
they beau. pupil population, staff, services—and as a laboratory where 
Ocus á work in classrooms with students and teachers. Emphasis will also 

n communication skills and interpersonal relations through a study of 
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techniques for successful communication, barriers to communication, language 
use and the search for meaning. Students will also earn at least 12 semestet 
hours of credit throughout the year in a special field, e.g., anthropology, Amer 
can civilization, fine arts, zoology, or any content appropriate to educatio 
in a museum. 

During the spring semester students will have an internship field work e* 
perience in area science, art, and history museums. They will also have à! 
on-campus seminar covering museum education issues such as (1) the museum 
visit—programs for groups and individuals; (2) new communication tech 
niques and media; (3) exhibitions—practical consideration of exhibition de 
sign based on education research, and practical consideration of installation 
and traveling exhibition procedures; and (4) evaluation and research—identiff" 
ing research problems for museum education, such as how to measure audient 
reaction, 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education art 
designed to enable prospective teachers and teachers of experience to increas 
their knowledge of professional and academic information and skills and pie 
pare for special types of educational service. They also provide opportunities fof 
college graduates in other disciplines to acquire needed professional educatio 
as well as study in the subjects which they are planning to teach. j 

From the various related departments of the University, the student and his 
adviser select courses to give the student an adequate background in his chose? 
field of service. Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers plat 
ning to re-enter the profession are differentiated from those for students witho!! 
teaching experience. 

Master's programs are available in the following fields: 


Adult Education Reading | 
College Student Development Rehabilitation Counseling 

Curriculum Secondary Administration 

Early Childhood Education Secondary Education 

Elementary Administration Special Education (candidates may 
Elementary Education specialize in crisis-resource teaching, 
Guidance diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, Or ! 
Higher Education early childhood special education) 
Human Resource Development Supervision and Human Relations 


Physical Education and Recreation 

(candidates may specialize in adaptive 

physical education, dance, elementary 

or secondary school physical education, 

therapeutic recreation, tourism 

development, or urban recreation and 

parks) 

For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic cof, 
petence, the elementary and secondary education fields normally permit ^ 
to 18 semester hours of work in departments other than education. ] 
programs are designed to meet the needs of teachers-in-service who need à p 
tional work in content to qualify for advanced certification or to improve the 
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classroom skills; and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers plan- 
hing to re-enter the profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening both 
the academic and professional competencies of the teacher. 

Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by 
Writing or telephoning the Office of the Dean. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality- 
Point index of 2.50 or above (C + average), demonstrated interest in teach- 
Ing, and personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher, are re- 
quired. In a number of programs there are more applicants than can be 
accepted; therefore, selections by additional criteria are necessary. 

. Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to candidacy 
in the field of school administration, Experience is required for admission to 
Programs in adult education and human resource development. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of 
the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must 
Make up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at 
Other accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be 
Completed at this University as a Master's candidate. 

A’ maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in this 
University in excess of the requirements for the Bachelor's degree may be 
Credited toward the Master's degree if the work fits in with the student's plan 
of specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 

fore application for admission or readmission to Master’s candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


PLAN OF STUDY 


re plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires 
ak nimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the student's op- 
Jk include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a stu- 
t selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in 
esl research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned 
not vid for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, 
" ee the thesis or the research course, must be from courses offered by 
ool of Education. 
s irme may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such cases, 
ent t er, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equiva- 
9 the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
"cation (see pages 106-18). 


MA AC ARS Lam eee Ee 
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Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission adviser in the 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated advise! 
in the candidate's area of specialization. These programs are based on the 
interests of the candidate, his previous background, and the certification I€ 
quirements of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 
All degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years. 


RESIDENCE 


A candidate for the Master's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 30 
semester hours in residence in the School. With the approval of the adviser, 
of the 30 hours may be off-campus courses in the College of General Studies 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who ™ 
ceive the grade of C in more than 6 semester hours are subject to suspensio 
Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School o! 
Education before enrollment for further work. 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's ab 
viser and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of Edu 
tion standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations regardint 
the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the peat, 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period ? 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty um ý 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an addition 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The studen 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see pages 46-47) during di 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calen - 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and p? 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special thre? 
hour examination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the examinati@® 
must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a written a 
plication in the Office of the School of Education no later than thirty 4 
prior to the date of the examination. 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


: | ! , ~ {0 
The School of Education provides a program of advanced study leadinB 
the degree of Education Specialist for students with Master's degrees in Edu 
tion who seek further professional preparation for specific objectives. 
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Education Specialist programs are available in the following fields: i | 


Administration Elementary Administration 


Adult Education Higher Education | 
rriculum Secondary Administration T. 
Counselor Education HI 
i 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 
n ; o ; p b £3. , ; d 

The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University (or the equiva- "n 
lent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record | | 
Xamination, and two years of successful pertinent experience, are required. d 
li | 

ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY | 
Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff member of the Y 
‘hool of Education or by a representative in the candidate's locality appointed ij 


by the Dean. | | 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 
hose for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see page 124). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 
“andidates’ abilities, interests, needs, and career goals. A minimum of 30 
Semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts in 
Ucation at this University is required. At least 21 hours of this work must be 
en on campus at this University; with the approval of the adviser, the re- | 
Maining semester hours of the program may be taken in off-campus offerings | 
9f the College of General Studies or at another approved university. A maxi- 
Mum of five calendar years is allowed for completion of the program. 
in “5 least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 
Mod ducation selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
R y, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) an area 
Specialization. 


T 
HE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


N > ; * E e 
ex eSsful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral 
“amination, at the option of the major field adviser, is required. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


aS School of Education offers programs of advanced study leading to the 
Vision of Doctor of Education. These programs, which are under the super- 
teache of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields of study in 
curr; r education, special education, counselor education, administration and 

culum, adult education, and higher education. Supporting fields are avail- 
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able in administration, administration of higher education, adult educatio 
college student development, counselor education, curriculum, elementary edu- 
cation, higher education, human growth and development, human resource 
development, reading, secondary education, special education, supervision, and 
teacher education. With the approval of the Advanced Graduate Faculty an 
the departments concerned, one supporting field may be taken in other de 
partments of the University. All programs require study of interrelated area 
of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that require 
for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 
years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal quali 
ties, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 

The applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for ab 
vanced graduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of the 
School and to guide him in his application for doctoral study. The requi 
admission procedures and standards will be explained at this time. Candidat? 
meeting the initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


PRECANDIDACY 


In the precandidacy period a minimum of 9 semester hours of course work 
in the program, including requirements specified by the Advanced Graduat? 
Faculty, must be completed. Application for full candidacy will then be de 
cided on the basis of the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, t 
recommendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the pir 
gram, and a qualifying examination. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree M 
Master of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are require 
Programs are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average studed 
the work required for the total program will be 75 semester hours, includifé 
a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertation research. 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation fo 
comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and two supporti" 
fields, and completion of a required research tool field. The second is com 
posed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and the final of 
examination. 

Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations and who wer 
not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect prior to va 
1, 1967, must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of Dissertation 
search (491) a semester until 12 hours have been completed, and a minim” 
of 3 semester hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion 
the final examination. 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


When the student is admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is assigned to a com- 
Mittee, each member of which is responsible for guiding him in his preparation 
for one of the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields or the 
Comprehensive major field examination. The candidate must arrange indi- 
Vidual conferences with the committee members to determine the content of 
tach field and to receive guidance in his preparation for the examination. 

The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three-hour writ- 
len examinations. In addition to the research tool field a student who plans 
à historical research investigation for his dissertation must complete an ap- 
Propriate research seminar offered by the Department of History. The stu- 
dent's Dissertation Committee may recommend other tool requirements. The 
tool requirement must be completed prior to the major field examination. The 
major field examination is a written twelve-hour examination, six hours on each 
9f two successive days. 

The candidate begins the second part of his program after the satisfactory 
Completion of all supporting field examinations, the required rcsearch tool field, 
nd the major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
4nd to interpret and present its results. 

During the first part of the program, the Dean appoints à Dissertation Com- 
Mittee, consisting of a major adviser as Director, usually the major field adviser, 
and two additional faculty members who serve as readers. The candidate is re- 
quired to submit a proposal for his dissertation to this Committee, which deter- 
mines its acceptability and recommends approval to the Committee on Ad- 
Vanced Graduate Studies. The dissertation is completed under the direction of 
the Dissertation Committee. 

© later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must submit to 
© Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an 
a Stract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for repro- 
en by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
harding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of the 

Stract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available in the 
i" of the Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, 

re receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the 

Anouncement of the Final Examination, and for the basic service rendered 

Y University Microfilms, Inc. 


TRE FINAL EXAMINATION 


heap the dissertation has been accepted, the Director recommends the candi- 
= © the Dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed at least 

Weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is open to 

ae blic and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appointed by the 

tom supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate’s field of study 
M outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the oral exami- 


at , x x 
"od: are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School of Educa- 
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RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All the preparation for the degree, including examinations, courses, seminal’: 
and other work done under the direction of an adviser, must be done in rest 
dence. The student must remain registered in the School of Education, except 
when the Dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty has granted a leave ol 
absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year may result in 
lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new cond 
tions and regulations have been established by the Advanced Graduate Faculty 

The supporting and major field examinations must be completed within five 
years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be complete 
within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. All candidate 
must satisfy one of three options for full-time study. Information concerning 
these plans will be provided by the Assistant Dean for advanced graduate studi 
upon request by the candidate. 


Special Programs and Services 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION offers a program for the education of teachers of 
exceptional children. Laboratory experiences are arranged in schools for handi 
capped children in the metropolitan area. Students are accepted at the junio" 
or senior-year undergraduate, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctor? 
levels. By special permission, teachers, school administrators, and adequate! 
prepared students from other schools and colleges of the University may elect 
these courses. 

Inquiries concerning the program and the availability of scholarships ant 
fellowships should be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Speci” 
Education, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING 


The School of Education offers a federally funded Master’s degree progra 
for the preparation of rehabilitation counselors. These professional person" 
assist persons who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a proper place p: 
society. The two-year program combines fieldwork with course work in er 
paring students for immediate employment in an expanding field that yicl 
high humanitarian and financial rewards. Both the profession and the progra 
are interdisciplinary, drawing upon such related areas as guidance, medicið® 
psychology, social work, sociology, and special education. 

Traineeships, including tuition and stipends, are available for full-time 
dents. Information and applications are available from Dr. Daniel Sin 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education, Department of Education, George Was 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


stu” 
nich 
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GRADUATE SPECIALIZATION IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION AND 
ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The School of Education offers a federally funded Master's degree program in 
the field of physical education with a specialization in therapeutic recreation or 
adaptive physical education. This program is funded by the Bureau of Educa- 
lion for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education. Both programs require 
an intensive internship (minimum of 510 clock hours) in University affiliated 
training centers in Washington area hospitals, schools, clinics, and public 
agencies. Inquiries concerning this program and the availability of graduate 
Tesearch assistantships and internships should be directed to Dr. Donald E. 
àwkins, Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation, George 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 


The School of Education provides individually planned programs for liberal arts 
8faduates with appropriate degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. Those 
Seeking certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a 
ettification program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality 
quirements of degree candidates. The School also provides a wide range of 
"Ourses of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


READING CENTER 


(See page 51) 


OFF-CA MPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus pro- 
grams leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education in the fields of 
se mentary administration; elementary education; higher education; human 
ea ürce development; secondary administration; secondary education; special 
Ucation—crisis-resource teaching, diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, early 
Childhood special education; and supervision and human relations. 
hese degree programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 
details concerning the off-campus programs see the College of General 
tudies Catalogue. 


For 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dean Peter B. Vaill 
Associate Dean R.L. Holland 
Assistant Dean John Lobuts, Jr. 


FACULTY* 


Professors Frederick Amling, Guy Black, Louis Block (Visiting), H.F. Bright 
D.S. Brown, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, Leon Gintzig, P.D. 
Grub, J.L. Jessup, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, A.J. Mastro, D.C. McGrath, 
Jr., H.R. Page, D.D. Roman, R.C. Sedwick, Edwin Timbers, Peter p. Vaill 
R.H. Walther (Research), M.M. Wofsey 

Associate Professors R.A. Barrett, R.R. Bonato (Research), J.H.H. Carringto® 
S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, M.C. Devolites, S.F. Divita, Rodney Eldrid8® 
S.S. Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, Sherwin Greene, W.W. Hardgrave, M.M. Har 
mon, Jerry Harvey, R.L. Holland, F.C. Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, Norma Loeseh 
E.R. Magruder, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., C.R. Miller, G.E. Morris, Chei-M® 
Paik, P.N. Reeves, J.R. Roman, Jr., T.E. Shaughnessy, S.N. Sherman, Ww 
Smith, E.K. Winslow 

Adjunct Associate Professors P.S. Birnbaum, H.C. Demoody 

Assistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, B.L. Catron, Elizabeth Cox, J.P. Coyne 
R.S. Coyner, Jr., Irwin Dubinsky, R.F. Dyer, W.H. Guy (Research), Job 
Lobuts, Jr., D.B. Rasmussen, R.G. Shouldice, J.W. Waldrip, K.C. yang 
(Research) 

Adjunct Assistant Professors W.J. Auton, J.D. Bentley, W.J. Green, Jr., ws 
Landen, R.L. White d 

Instructors D.F. Bergwall, Patricia Cleary (Research), S.E. Girton, Richaf 
Switalski (Research) f 

Adjunct Instructors T.J. Delaney, G.R. DeLisle, S.T. Fisher, R.B. Hinds, NG 
Oglesby 


COMMITTEES 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


B.L. Catron, M.C. Devolites, R.F. Dyer, S.S, Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, Gh 
Lippitt, Peter B. Vaill 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


* . - " . " y 
R.L. Holland (Chairman), Frederick Amling, S.R. Chitwood, H.C. Demood! 


Sherwin Greene, Chei-Min Paik, P.N. Reeves 

p 3 L^ 
= The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of gt 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are €* E 


members of the Faculty of the School of Government and Business Administration 
t The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


M.M. Wofsey (Chairman), D.S. Brown, S.F. Divita, S.S. Fuller, Leon Gintzig, 
Jerry Harvey, A.J. Mastro 


ADVISORY COUNCIL* 


The School of Government and Business Administration Advisory Council 
Operates as an advisory group on policy, finance, and community relations. 
lt consists of responsible members of the business and government communi- 
lies, and of the faculty, administrators, and students of the School. 


CHAIRMAN 


Leo M. Bernstein, President, District of Columbia National Bank 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
Verett H. Bellows (University Trustee), Vice President of the Washington 
Office, Olin Corporation 
Louis Block, President, Block, McGibony & Associates, Inc., Silver Spring, Md. 
^ Robert Boucher, President, C. Robert Boucher & Company, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
arl William Clewlow, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Civilian Per- 
SOnnel Policy, Department of Defense 
heldon Stanley Cohen, Cohen and Uretz 
nald W, Cole, Newton and Company, Investment Counselors 
Obert C, Diefenbach, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 
Aavid Estrin, President, District Wholesale Drug Company, Washington, D.C. 
*orge M, Ferris, Jr., President, Ferris & Company, Washington, D.C. 
elvin Gelman, Gelman Construction Company, Washington, D.C. 
*on Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 
illiam E. Haines, Vice President, H.K. Porter Company, Washington, D.C. 
Poe a Hennage, President, Hennage Creative Printers, Washington, D.C. 
tthur A. Morris, M.D. 
*"nneth Mulligan, Consultant 
*rauld L, Olmsted, Vice President, Intermediate Credit Corporation 
arles Emory Phillips (Chairman of the University’s Board of Trustees), 
hairman of the Board, Equitable Life Insurance Company, Washington, 
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Aurice H. Schwartz, Director, Division of Management Information and 
Do elecommunication Systems, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
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and x Affairs, the Vice President for Development, and the Dean of the School of Government 
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€ 
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Joseph H. Taggart, formerly Dean, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University 

Robert P. Thome, Comptroller, The Washington Post Company, Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert L. Tull, Vice President, Security Storage Company, Washington, D.C. 

James Otis Wright (University Trustee), Corporate Director, Sea Island, Ga. 


INTRODUCTION 


This School was organized as the School of Government in 1928. During the 
next two decades, programs in business administration and public administra 
tion were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to 
graduate study. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings of 
the School. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two schools 
were established—the School of Government and Business Administration, à 
primarily professionally-oriented school; and the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 


OBJECTIVES 


The principal objective of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion is to prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex oF 
ganizations in both business and government. The degree programs are de- 
signed to prepare students both for entrance into business and government an 
for advancement to high-level management positions. 

Programs in the School include examination of administrative principles and 
quantitative approaches to decision-making common to both business and go” 
ernment. These programs stress the points at which major policy decisions of 
either business or government must give consideration to related policy decr 
sions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management educatio 
is not limited to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educ? 
tion for management responsibility. 

It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental edu 
as the best preparation for positions carrying management or administrativ? 
responsibility. 


catio 


Undergraduate programs concentrate the first two years in a broad liberal art 
curriculum drawn from the social sciences, humanities, quantitative methods 
an 


and a limited number of courses in administration. Students in the junior 
senior years expand their work to include (1) the functions of business enter 
prise, (2) the economic and legal environment of business, (3) the implications 
of modern analytical techniques based on quantitative methods, (4) the stud) 
of organization theory and human relations, and (5) the practice of problem 
solving techniques. 
Graduate programs develop the elements common to all management 
tions regardless of the nature of the operation. Master's degree programs : 
based on study of the principles of management, human relations, and pro^ 
lem-solving plus an area of specialization. 

Responsive to the needs of the Washington community, the School has fol 
lowed the policy of making many of its educational activities available in 0^ 


post 
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campus centers in and around the metropolitan area of Washington. The off- 
Campus work leads to a degree carrying a different designation; thus, the Bache- 
lor of Business Administration degree on campus has a substantial equivalence 
to the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree offered off campus in facili- 
ties furnished by government or business organizations. The School is offering 
à Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree, at this time 
limited to students at the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, 
Md. The Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Reg- 
ional Planning, and Master of Arts in Government degrees are offered on 
Campus, while the Master of Science in Administration degree is the only 
Sraduate degree offered off campus. The off-campus programs have strong 
Support in the area and provide significant contact with the business and gov- 
*rnment communities. Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Administration and Master of Science in Administration are 
listed in the College of General Studies Catalogue. 


COMMON BODY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, Bache- 
lor of Science in Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Master 
of Science in Administration include the equivalent of at least one year of work 
In the following areas: 

l. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the concepts, processes, 
and institutions in marketing and distribution, production, and financing func- 
tions; in the case of governmental administration, a background of concepts, 
Processes, and institutions of planning, programming, budgeting, personnel prac- 
lices, and policy formulation in government. 

2. A background of the economic and legal environment of business and 
80Vernment enterprise, along with consideration of the social and political in- 
“ences on business. 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of accounting, quanti- 
lative methods, and information systems, 

4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships, control and 
Motivation systems, and communications, 

5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 
cluding the integration of analysis and policy determination at the over-all man- 
3gement level, 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
bership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 
TE since 1961. It joined the C ouncil on Graduate Education for Public 
Ass inistration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the American 
‘ret of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs in Public Account- 
i to prepare students for € ertified Public Accountants examinations 
Bram - approved by the state boards of New York and Maryland. The pro- 
Bue, Hospital Administration is accredited by the National Accrediting 

ission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. 
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REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES arè 
stated on pages 21-32; other University regulations, on pages 43-50. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in w hich he i$ 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
of suspension. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penalty is 
permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fall or spring 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual circum 
stances, and requires certification by the instructors of courses for which the 
student is registered that he is doing passing work (see "Withdrawal," page 45): 


ADDING COURSES 


Courses may not be added after the first full week of classes in any semester OF 
summer session. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
atte! 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject m 
tio? 


of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal direc 
of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate departmeP" 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allow® 
when taken on a class basis, 


The Bachelor of Business Administration Degree — 


, " ness 
THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Busine’ 
Administration in the fields of Accounting and Business Administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
studies contemplated are required. 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited seconda! 
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School, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of English; 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably 
With laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 
American history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 

It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for 
tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Edu- 
Cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date 
Of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores 
be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant 
Should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recom- 
mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

The School of Government and Business Administration will consider the 
adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circum- 
Stances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated above. The 
School may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 
Students transferring from other colleges and universities as juniors must offer 
an acceptable broad-based liberal arts program or equivalent. However, in no 
Case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be granted for 
Course work completed at community or junior colleges. Accounting and Busi- 
Ness Administration courses taken at such colleges may be applied toward the 

achelor of Business Administration degree provided they are comparable to 
this School's courses numbered under 100. Courses comparable to B Ad 161, 
Met 118, 119, or Stat 97 may also be applied. Other courses (one course per 
area up to a maximum of three courses), comparable to this School's courses 
numbered 101-200, taken at an accredited community or junior college where 
: rade of C or better has been earned may be accepted to waive certain re- 
enim courses; however, the waiver of a required course does not entitle the 

dent to any semester hours of credit toward the total 60 semester hours re- 
Quired for the junior and senior years. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A f : : 

ae student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 

or €ster hours, A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 
Probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours. 


* 


^ un š . . 
th it represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not les 


Nan 199 
^U sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 


ot ee | see. 
z ———————————— ree 
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A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take up 
to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, whose 
index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 8 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be 
adjusted if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 

An undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 semester 
hours of course work. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list will 
be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester houl$ 
over a period of two consecutive semesters, W hich may include a summer term. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W ( Authorized with- 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44. 

Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of J must be removed no later tha? 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immedi 
ately following the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is as" 
signed. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an 
instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate com 
mittee, for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Suc 
petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I canne! 
be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent 
elsewhere. 


PROBATION 

A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a min 
mum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on probation. This probe 
tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hour 
of work, which may include remedial studies as prescribed, 

SUSPENSION 

A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remain 


below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A stude 


A , ; r - D. 
suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the lapse a 
either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, he mus 
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bass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean's Council that during his l 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he | 


will profit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on proba- M 
lion and must maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 i 
Semester hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no i 
"ase will the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. T; 


A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. i 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


| 
À junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or | 
tter, may, with the approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one course a ] 
Semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, which will be re- | 
orded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in his quality-point | 
Index. No student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit/no credit courses. 
À student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no circum- 
Stances may a student change from credit/no credit status to graded status, or i 
Vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required in the student’s ma- i 
lr field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis, A transfer student may i 
Not choose this option until the second semester of his enrollment in this Uni- | 
versity, 


RESIDENCE 


: minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
tust be completed while registered in the School of Government and Business 
Administration. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
Niversity as well as to students transferring from other institutions, Summer 
Work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may the 
nod of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission 

Branted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 
nal year must be completed in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
Ministration, 


U 
SE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any Student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
mel Pe reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
the EE vo without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
* E EM If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
up sch p The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make | 

eficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


00 
RRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 
Credi 
E for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
PPlied toward a degree. 
EA 
RNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


st : . . 
Udent may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or waive 


Curri " R 2 È : r 
cular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 
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College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two types of 
(1) CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in 29 subject areas: 
These tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level 
courses. (Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after having 
taken the equivalent course.) CLEP examinations in Introductory Accounting 
Introduction to Business, Commercial Law, and Data Processing are limited t0 
3 credits each of advanced standing. All other CLEP examinations in Account- 
ing and Business Administration (School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tration courses) are not accepted for advanced standing. (2) CLEP General 
Examinations—offered in five areas: Mathematics, Social Sciences, Humanities: 
the Natural Sciences, and English Composition. (Credit—advanced standing—* 
not given for the General Test in English Composition.) To be eligible to take 
the CLEP General Examinations, a student must have been out of secondary 
school for three years or more, and he must not have been enrolled in any regt 


examinations: 


lar college program during that time. 
Advanced Placement Tests.—See page 23. 
Achievement Tests.—See page 24. 
Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A required cours 
may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examination authorize 
and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser concerned Passing 
this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit tow ard the 
degree. Request to take the examination should be made to the curriculum 
adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date 


set for the examination. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


, z " 
One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for grad! 


Faculty for graduation, candidates are m 


ation. To be recommended by the 
mof" 


quired to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sopho j 
work, a minimum of 60 semester hours (second-group course work) 1n p 
junior and senior years selected from one of the two major field curricu 


offered by the School. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years in Accounting and Business Administrati 


Freshman Year P 

semesl 

Hou” 

6 

Acct: Acct 1-2 6 
Eson Econ 1-2 6 


Engl Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geog 51 and 52; 64 
Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 3 and 4, or 9-10 


Elective: Courses other than in Accounting, Business Administra- 44 
tion, or Economics E 
-e Ww 
Total 
* Courses in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation may not be taken for credit 
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B Ad: 


Humanities: 


Math: 
Social Studies: 


Stat: 


Accounting Major 


Acct 101: 
* Acct 121: 
Acct 161: 
* Acct 191: 
B Ad 102: 
B Ad 131: 
B Ad 141: 
B Ad 161: 
Mgt 118: 


Elective: 


Acct 132: 
Acct 171: 
Acct 181: 
B Ad 101: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 198: 
Econ 121: 

Stat: 
Stat 111: 
Stat 155: 
Stat 187: 


VI 
If 


ems, Act 121 


Sophomore Year 


B Ad 51 

Art 31-32 or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 
91-92; Fren 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; 
Ital 3-4 or 51-52; Mus 3 and 4; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; 
Span 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; or Sp&D 1 and 11 (Accounting 
majors may postpone this requirement until the junior 
year if they wish to take Acct 121 or 191 in the sopho- 
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Semester 
Hours 


3 


more year) 6 
Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52 6 
Psyc 1, 8 6 
Anth 1-2, Hist 71-72, P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6, or Soc 
1 and 2 6 
Stat 51 3 
Total 30 
Semester 
Hours 
Junior Year 
Cost and Budgetary Control 3 
Intermediate Accounting 3 
Federal Income Taxation 3 
Advanced Accounting 3 
Fundamentals of Management 3 
Business Finance 3 
Basic Marketing Management 3 
Commercial Law 3 
Introduction to Information Technology 3 
Selected from courses other than in Accounting Business 
Administration, or Economics 3 
Total 30 
Senior Year 
Accounting Theory 3 
Auditing 3 
Accounting Systems 3 
Ihe Business Environment 3 
Manufacturing Production 3 
Business Policy and Administration 3 
Money and Banking 3 
Three semester hours selected from the following 3 


Business and Economic Statistics I 
Introduction to Probability 
Theory of Sampling 


ter } and 191] are elected in the sophomore year, students replace this requirement with 6 
tours of Humanities (see above). 
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Semeste? 
Hours 

Elective: Three semester hours selected from courses in Account- 

ing*, Business Administration, or Economics, and three 
semester hours selected from courses in other depart- é 
ments | 
Total 30 

NORMAL SCHEDULE FOR ACCOUNTING COURSES 

‘Acct 101, 121 (if not elected in sophomore year), 161; 


Junior Year: Fall 


Acct 191 (if not elected in sophomore year), 161 (if not elected if 


Spring— 
fall). 
N Senior Year: Fall—Acct 171; Spring—Acct 132, 181. 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


An internship program, limited to selected senior Accounting majors, 1$ avail 
able during the semester break of the senior year. To be admitted to this pI9 
gram students must have the approval of the Chairman of the Department 0 
Accounting and must have completed at least 15 semester hours of Accounting 
with a 2.85 or higher average and a 
Students will be paid à 
of participating C.P.» 
available Students 
Acct 199 the prin 
hours of credit. o 
the Department 0 


courses (including a course in auditing) 
over-all grade of 2.50 by the end of the fall semester. 
salary while conducting audits under senior supervision 
firms. Other internships with industry and government are 
who complete the internship successfully will register for 
semester of their senior year and will receive 3 semester 
further information consult A.J. Mastro, Chairman of 


Accounting. 


Business Administration Major 
; A : sum ad 
The program in Business Administration is designed to provide the brof. 
è : s 
foundation required for eventual top leadership in either governmental or pur 
ness administration. It consists of the 36 semester hours of required courses; 
hours} in one of the following group options; and 9 hours of electives, norme" 


advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


Junior Year E 
semel 
Hou” 
Acct 193: Business Budgeting 5 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management j 
BAd105: Personnel Management j 
B Ad 131: Business Finance j 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management 1 
Mgt 118: Introduction to Information Processing 
* Qualified students accepted in the Accounting Internship pro n ect Acct 199 in plac 
3 semester hours of elective selected from courses in Accounting Busine istration, OF Econ estt 
+ Students who choc he group option in Internation al Busine are required to take only 14 e: ET j 
lang"" 


hours of courses in that group if they have received credit for two years of modern foreign 


or the equivalent 


! 
4 
1 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
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Group Option: 


Elective: 


B Ad 101: 
B Ad 161: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 198: 
Econ 121: 
Psyc 144: 
Group Option: 


Elective: 


GROUP OPTIONS 


Semester 
Hours 


Six semester hours selected from the chosen area of 
specialization (see below) 
To be selected in consultation with the adviser 


ON ON 


Total 30 


Senior Year 


The Business Environment 

Commercial Law 

Manufacturing Production 

Business Policy and Administration 

Money and Banking 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 

Nine semester hours selected from the chosen area of 
specialization (see below) 

To be selected in consultation with the adviser 


US US U G3 UVU Ut 


ww 


Total 30 


Eight areas of specialization are open to Business Administration majors. The 
IS hours taken in each of these options require the approval of the adviser. The 
Broup option and the individual courses within the option should be selected at 
the beginning of the junior year. The student should contact the Chairman of 
the Department of Business Administration for assignment of an adviser. 


GROUP I: ECONOMICS 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
i ancia] economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market research analyst 
n business and government. 


B Ad 132: 
B Ad 133: 
B Ad 176: 
*Econ 101: 
*Econ 102: 
Econ 158: 
Econ 161, 162: 
Econ 181-82: 
Stat 111, 112: 


GROUP yy; 
The toi 


Credit 
ĉXaminer, 
* Acct 111: 
Acct 121: 
B Ad 113: 
B Ad 121: 


FINANCE 


* R — 
iz 
Wired for this group option 


International Business Finance 

Capital Formation 

International Business Theory and Policy 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Industrial Organization 

Public Finance I, II 

International Economics 

Business and Economic Statistics I, II 


Owing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
' analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, bank 
and similar positions in federal or international financial institutions. 


Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 


Real Estate 
Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 


pu 
—————— M! a o RO 
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B Ad 122 Insurance and Estate Planning 
B Ad 132: International Business Finance 
B Ad 133 Capital Formation 


*B Ad 138: Investment and Portfolio Management 
Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


GROUP Ill: INFORMATION PROCESSING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in UF 


formation processing in government, business, and industry. They also give 
student an understanding of the manager's use of information processing as ¢ 
managerial technique. 

*Met 119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 

*Mgt 120: Information Systems Development I 

*Mgt 121: Information Systems Development II 

*Mgt 122: Special Studies in Information Systems 
One additional 3-semester-hour course approved by the adviser 


GROUP IV: INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in in 
thi 


national business, both in private industry and in government. Students in 
option who have received credit for two years of a modern foreign language, OF the 
equivalent, are required to take only 12 semester hours from the following course 
*B Ad 132: International Business Finance 
*B Ad 144: International Marketing Management 
BAd 175: Introduction to International Business 
B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 
*B Ad 178: International Business Policy and Operations 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 


GROUP V: MARKETING 


such positions s 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for d 
research. direct 


sales manager, marketing manager, product development manager, 
buyer, advertising director, sales promotion manager, and credit manager. 
*B Ad 143: Marketing Research 
B Ad 144: [International Marketing Management 
*B Ad 145: Sales Management 
B Ad 147: Advertising 
B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
BAd171: Principles of Transportation 
BAd175: Introduction to International Business 
B Ad 178: International Business Policy and Operations 


GROUP VI: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
E" — 
ons ^5 
positi s 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such 
n 


personnel manager, employee relations manager, and employment manager ! 
ness and government service. 
*B Ad 106: Problems in Personnel Management 
*B Ad 107: Collective Bargaining 
Jour145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 129: Theories of Personality 


* Required for this group option 
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Psyc 131: Psychological Tests 
Sp&D 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


GROUP VII: STATISTICS 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
financial statistician, planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analyst in 
business and government. 
Stat91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
Stat 110; Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
*Stat 111, 112: Business and Economic Statistics I, II 

Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 

Stat 118: Regression Analysis 

Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 

Stat 157-58: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


GROUP VIII: TRANSPORTATION AND LOGISTICS 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for management posi- 
lions. in transportation firms and in traffic departments of other types of business 
firms and government agencies. The program should also aid in the preparation for 
the examinations for membership in the American Society of Traffic and Transpor- 
lation, 

B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 

*B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 

BAd172: Public Utilities 


*B Ad 173: Transportation Systems Management 
BAd174: Urban Transportation 
B Ad 175: Introduction to International Business 
CE 183: Urban Planning 
Geog 125: Transportation Geography 
ee The Master’s Degrees 


er of Business Administration.- -The degree of Master of Business Ad- 
‘tration is this School's top professional Master's degree in business. It is 
e to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will contribute 
."UCCeSs as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly close relation- 
ide between government and business, the programs for this degree also pro- 
è an excellent background for many government careers. 
és E" of Arts in Government. - -Washington, D.C., is uniquely situated for 
inistra of public administration. Public figures, professional government ad- 
sp ators, and specialized libraries are resources readily available to this 
Ac programs in public administration. The degree of Master of Arts in 
n Ament is designed for graduate students who are seeking an education for 
Me e federal service in an administrative capacity, or who wish to em- 
Mer » academic elements of public administration. This program, like the 
Program Public Administration and Master of Business Administration degree 
ay "n provides several fields of concentration from which the candidate 
ct for in-depth study. 


"AL 
*qui z 
ired for this group option. 


e — 
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Master of Public Administration. The School of Government and Business 
Administration is located in the midst of a vast complex of government and 
government-related activities which are local, regional, national, and interna- 
tional in scope. This location provides a living laboratory of public administra- 
tion for study and access to a unique concentration of w orking expertise in pub- 
lic administration. The Master of Public Administration degree provides ? 
course of study particularly appropriate for those in the government service. It 
is a professional degree, preparing graduates for postions of higher managerial 
responsibility in the public service and generally improving their competence in 
public employment. Work done for this degree or the Master of Arts in Gov 
ernment degree with a field of concentration in Public Administration may lea 
directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Administration. 

Master of Arts in Health Care Administration. This professional degre? 
is designed to prepare students with interdisciplinary training for profession? 
practice in administration and planning roles in public and private health 0f 
ganizations. Study in depth may be made in various aspects of Health Care 
Administration found in short-term hospitals, long-term health facilities (such 9$ 
extended-care institutions, nursing homes, mental hospitals, facilities for the 
aged), group practice clinics, health information systems, and comprehensive 
health planning agencies. , 

Master of Urban and Regional Planning. This professional planning degre 
is designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and na 
tional levels in both public service and private consulting practice, The pro” 
gram of study is planned to provide a broad professional education, : 
velop competence in planning theory and methodology, and to emphasize t 
analytical ability and creativity necessary for solving urban and region? 
problems. 

Master of Science in Administration. The Master of Science in Adm 
tion degree is offered only off campus. It provides a course of study appropria® 
for those students currently working in government and business. It is à pro 
fessional degree, preparing graduates for higher positions and greater respo” 
sibility and generally improving their competence as administrators. 


inistr® 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMEN® 
A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university that includes f 
least 90 semester hours of academic work, with a quality-point index of 
(a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree 
Business Administration must submit acceptable scores on the Admission © 
for Graduate Study in Business; applicants for admission to programs lea ‘ih 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in He? 
Care Administration*, Master of Public Administration, and Master of Um 
and Regional Planning must submit scores on the Admission Test for Gral rm 
Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsib! y 
of the applicant to make arrangements for the required test with the Edi 


Í 
of Maste! 0 


it 


e Scores on the Miller Analogies Test are also accepted in place of the Admission Test fc 
Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination for admission to the program of stuc 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration The Miller Analogies Test 5 
through the auspices of universities nationally. 


» Grad? 
N ly endi j 
?. oft 
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tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Correspondence concerning the 
Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business should be addressed to Box 
966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A program of greater length, including undergraduate background courses, may 
be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other 
than the graduate program he wishes to follow, or whose undergraduate record 
Indicates a weakness in required background courses. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
Tequired course work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or required) or the 
*quivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Comprehensive Examination 
An applicant whose background does not include the necessary courses must 
lake a program longer than the minimum hours required 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
ler's degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the 
lime of registration by the Dean and the curriculum adviser. No work counted 
loward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's degree. 

Full-time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semester 
Ours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours 
à Week may not take more than 6 semester hours, All work for a Master's de- 
Bree must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by 
the Dean. Continuous registration does not serve the purpose of extending a 
Student's degree candidacy beyond the five-year time limit. 

A Student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 

Usiness Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the 

aster’s degree should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 
may qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
xcept for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, which 
May be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, curricu- 
ùm adviser, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


v addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass a general 
Stude n Master’s Comprehensive Examination. In writing the examination the 
teadins is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course work and his 
"- 4 in the literature of his fields. The examination normally requires from 
en to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the various fields in 
ich the candidate has prepared himself. 
* examinations are scheduled three times a year, in December, April, and 
and should be taken during the last semester of course registration or 
EM afier completion of the prescribed course work. The student must have 
I *d all core requirements before being eligible to take the examination. 
e E Is à lapse of time between completion of course work and the taking of 
ginger nation, the student must maintain continuous registration and must be 
taken €d for the semester or summer session in which the examination is 


J uly, 


—————À 
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The candidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the dates 
of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which his €x- 
amination is to cover. A written application is filed with the department supe! 
vising the student's elective field of study no later than 30 days prior to the eX 


Before applying for the examination, the student must have 


amination date. 
is last semester 


completed all of the courses in his program or be enrolled in h 
and he must have achiev ed a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the Examr 
nation, a candidate may withdraw only by notice in writing to his Department 
Chairman. 

A candidate who fails the examination may, in exceptional circumstances 
and with specific approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, but only 
after the lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparation as 
prescribed. If he fails a se ond time, no further opportunity to take the exami- 


nation will be permitted. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are 4, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; P 
Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of € 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of 4 in ? 
graduate course of equal status. 

A Master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to presen 
cause for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he should be allow® 
to continue his studies toward a degree objective. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W ( Authorized with 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44. 

Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of J must be rem 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immed 
following the semester or summer session in W hich the grade of I is assign’ 
An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this period is automatically change 
to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructo 
and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee, 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitio" 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of / cannot be remove 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


n 
oved no later that 
jate!) 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields) 


i A. 
The following courses in general administrative theory and practice are requir : 
of all candidates for the degree of Master of Business Administration and Me 


ter of Public Administration. 


f 

Semet 

Hour 

5 

Met 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
Met 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 1 


Mgt207: Human Behavior in Organizations 
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In addition, each student is normally required to take, from the following 
group, the course appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 


Semester 


Hours 
Acct 276: Management Planning and Control 3 
B Ad 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm 3 
B Ad 297: Business Policy Formulation 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration 3 
P Ad 214: Policy Analysis in Public Administration, or 
P Ad 260 Policy Formulation and Administration 3 


THE THESIS 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thesis 
4 a part of their Master's program. The thesis subject should be selected as 
farly as possible so as to permit effective integration with the course work. 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's field. 
he thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in charge 
and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the date an- 
nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
orm and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semes- 
ters he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the mem- 
T of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, In case a thesis is 
Unfinished, an additional successive academic year is granted without further 
tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
during this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three se- 
poters beyond the date he registers for thesis 300, the student must register for 
è entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


OPTIONAL MASTER'S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


; thesis is required in certain degree programs and optional in others. In those 
s grams where a thesis is optional and the student elects not to write one, the 
"dent must take a course in research methodology and one other elective. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Ex iiia à; i 
> oda the field of concentration in Accounting*, curricula leading to the 
ssional degree of Master of Business Administration include the following: 


l 
* The recognized Common Body of Knowledge in business administration. 
X for "policy courses," this may be fulfilled by w aiver for prior work 
ie " eted or by completing the courses listed below with a QPI of 3.00 
"gher. A student with an undergraduate degree in business adminis- 
ation from an accredited institution is regarded as having completed the 
mmon Body of Knowledge. 


* curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration with a field of 
ton in Accounting, see page 196. 


ELS 
€ —— ER 
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Semester 
Hours 
The Common Body of Knowledge Courses 
Acct 1-2, or 115 and 193; B Ad 131, 141, 161, and 181; Econ 1 2 or 
217-18; Mgt 203; and Stat 51 or 111 30 
2. Required Courses is A dministration 
Met 201, 204, and 207 9 
One policy course, as appropriate, selected from B Ad 257, 297; or HCA 
206 3 
3. Field of Concentration (see pages 148-52) 
Twelve semester hours of course work, planned and scheduled with the 2 


student’s academic adviser 
4. Research Requirement 
Students electing to write a thesis will complete the appropriate thesis 


course (299-300); those not electing to write a thesis will complete one of 
t 295, plus one 3 


the appropriate courses selected from B Ad 293 or Mg 6 
semester hour elective 
5. Elective 
Depending upon the student’s previous academic work in the Common 6 
0- 


Body of Knowledge 


of 36 semester hours of gradual 
course credits can be trans 
must b 


All students must complete a minimum 
course work. No more than 6 hours of graduate 
ferred from other accredited institutions, and each transfer of credit 
approved by the Dean. 

The degree of Master of Business Administration is awarded by vote of the 
Faculty upon the satisfactory passing of the Master's Comprehensive Exam 
nation, and the submission of an acceptable thesis if one is required. 

The Master's Comprehensive Examination may not be taken before the 
semester of course work. 


Jas! 


FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 


: : 1 : ing 
Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the follow!" 


fields of concentration. 


ACCOUNTING 


e aft: 

The field of concentration in Accounting is designed to provide a contempora"? 

D © . - x E > 4 e 

broad-based academic preparation which will apply equally to the fields O "1 
counting in government, industry, and public practice as well as to the fiel 


general administration employing accounting as an effective means of Un 3 
standing the organization. (See page 196 for program of study.) 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 

MAN IUE. ve utill 
The curriculum in this program reflects the assumption that the effective r 


zation of the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; yl 
the specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and researe f 
also applies his technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force iP r 
fective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designe 
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€quip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills appropriate 

to optimizing the utilization of a system's total resources. 

. This program is designed to fulfill the need for professionals capable of de- | 
signing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational 
Systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrela- 
tionships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem-solving, organi- 
zational growth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their 
effect upon the functions of organizational development. 


BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


This field of concentration provides a knowledge and understanding of the total : 
usiness environment essential to business policy formulation and execution; i 
Blves à keener appreciation of the role and function of business in a free enter- | 
Prise society, its environmental needs for optimum effectiveness, and what gov- | 
ernment can and should contribute to that environment; familiarizes students ui 
With successful techniques by which the content and direction of public policy 
loward business can legally be influenced; and provides students with a thorough 
knowledge of current government policies toward business, contemporary issues | 
affecting government-business relations, and possible solutions to problems in 


this area, | 
. " * ^ . r [| 
This field serves the needs of students of the business environment at the 4 

j 


aster's and Doctoral levels and is based on the premise that the enormous in- i} 
uence of government on buiness and vice-versa—exercised in the roles of 


Tegulator, customer, supplier, protector, and competitor—will become even \ 
more pervasive and that business policy formulation and execution and business j 
“ecision-making will become increasingly dependent upon thorough knowledge j 
and understanding of the total environment of business and, most importantly, r 


0! s. Abe ; b . j 
Bovernment policies, programs, and laws affecting business. it 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


ine fel of concentration in Finance and Investments prepares students for 
ing * in finance and investments, providing a background in business budget- 
heared treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial man- 
implen processes. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, 

entation, and controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 
struction not only applies to manufacturing and trading enterprise but, in ad- 


Iti : : . à x x . 
t lon, includes railroad and public utility financing. Each, however, has dis- 
Inctiye 1 
Aro. : : A s : 
988 business lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than a form of i 


8 " 
Ubstantive difference. 


HRay- 
ALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


` program of study for the field of concentration in Health Care Administra- 
Signe” of both on-campus academic studies and off-campus field practice 
ire enis. Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the ‘entire 
for ad Program within two years, provided they have the background courses 

Mission to the Master of Business Administration degree program. 


i 
i 
! 
| 
| 
Í 
| 
operating features, Most financial dogmas have a universality that cuts 
| 
| 
| 
| 


——— E: 
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The field of concentration in Information Technology is designed t 
managerial understanding of the 
tronic information processing, including computer 
methods, and languages; an appreciation of the capabilities, 
selection procedure of information 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


o provide 8 
principles of manual, mechanical, and elec- 
programming concepts 
limitations, and 
processing equipment; à knowledge of all 
phases of management information systems development, implementation, and 

and systems 


of the 


evaluation; and an understanding of the roles of both management 
personnel in information technology. It also provides an appreciation 
role of information technology as a tool of management. 
Students actually participate in the development of man: 
systems; in the selection of computer equipment; and in the installation, mam 
agement, and evaluation of management information systems during class 


igement information 


sessions. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


The field of concentration in International Business is designed to prepare stu- 


dents for careers in firms operating on a multinational basis or about to ente! 
the international field; for careers in the federal government and in internation? 
agencies concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the 
Commerce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. 

This program is also designed to provide foreign students with the back- 
ground and skills necessary to promote international business, and to prep? 
them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own countries 8f! 
for commercial officer positions within their governments. 

Each student's program is individually developed by the student's 
cording to the student's background and interests 


adviser 8€ 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The field of concentration in Administration of Science and Technology €*. 
plores the many aspects of technology relating to and influencing research and 
development management, business, and public policy. The employment 

“state-of-the-art” technology and the creation of new technology through " 


search and development are important processes in the achievement of the 
jectives of both private firms and governments. | 
The research and development environment has many unique operation 
characteristics. The program of graduate study in this concentration has bee? 
designed to identify and study the problems associated with managing creati 
professional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, the pi? 


ful ™ 


gram stresses the need for students to undertake original and meaning 
js € 


search involving political, economic, soc iological, and operational problen 


Je à s ceat 
countered by management in industrial, governmental, and military reseat 
and development organizations. 
MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 

e le J 
The field of concentration in Managerial Economics is the study ol econo 
institutions and analytical methods, taken from the point of view ol busines 
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Bovernmental management. Its purpose is to develop (1) a broad understand- 
Ing of the tools of economics; (2) an analytical power with respect to various 
facets of an organization's activity or multi-organizational areas of special inter- 
est; (3) a skill in problem-oriented applications of economic tools; (4) an abil- 
ity to interpret historical development and predict future trends in firms, indus- 
tries, and economies; (5) a familiarity with the institutional setting of economic 
activity; and (6) an appreciation of the economic reasoning behind public 
Policies, 

With a strong orientation to the economic problems of organizations, this 

field of concentration is based on the methodology of general economics, which 
it supplements with the methods of management science. 
. Managerial economics presumes skills in quantitative methods, statistics, and 
Intermediate-level general economics. It is offered in a sequence that com- 
Mences with courses based on microeconomic and macroeconomic tools respec- 
tively, 


MARKETING 


The field of concentration in Marketing encompasses all phases of supply and 
demand, from procurement and materials handling to product presentation and 
distribution. A student may concentrate in several subfields: marketing re- 
Search, sales management, advertising, retailing, and international marketing. In 
addition, study may be complemented with courses from fields such as anthro- 
Pology, geography, journalism, mathematics, psychology, sociology, and others. 


OPERAT IONS RESEARCH AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


The field of concentration in Operations Research and Systems Analysis de- 

Velops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathematical approaches to 

Problems of managerial control and decision-making. While the program will 

a competent background in basic mathematical theory associated with 

ous techniques, it is Oriented toward applications of the techniques 
er than their theoretical mathematical content. 


p 
ERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


ers . - i 
nonne] Management is concerned with all aspects of the employment of 
Man resources in business organizations. It is a challenging field—dynamic 


and rapidly growing in scope and importance. Career opportunities are open in 
Omestic 
esearch 
Agencies. 
Ment 


Baini 


and international business organizations, hospitals, trade associations, 
and educational institutions, and local, state, and federal government 
Courses encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, employ- 
» and development of people, industrial relations, unionism, collective bar- 
ng, labor relations, and manpower utilization. 


PROCI o 

OCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 
The field 
8nizeq 
Saged in 
actiy 


of concentration in Procurement and Contracting responds to the rec- 

need for greater professionalism and sophistication among those en- 
: procurement activities of the federal government and in contracting 
ities of vendors to the federal government. 
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plexity—pl 
curement and contracting personnel. The field h 
the following objectives: (1) to provide a broad professional educati 
knowledge and skills necessary for success in this field; 
student increased ability in analysis, decision-making, and communications; (3) 
to increase the student's appreciation of the economic, social, legal, and tech- 
nological consideration present in procurement and contracting activity. 


This program of study is particularly appropriate for those students cu 
in governmental service who are seeking professional advancement 
careers. The Master of Public Administration degree is a professi 
preparing graduates for policy and managerial responsibilities in 
service and generally improving their competence in 
done for this degree may also serve as a basis for further work leading 
degree of Doctor of Public Administration. 


factorily completing course requirements and passing the 
sive Examination. The basic academic program requires 39 semester hou i 
(This may be slightly higher for specific options. ) The thesis is optional. 
candidates, however, must successfully complete a 3 semester-hour cou 


The sustained increase in federal purchasing—in volume, variety, and com- 


aces ever greater demands upon the skill and resourcefulness of pro- 
as therefore been designed with 
on in the 


(2) to develop in the 


TRANSPORTATION 


The field of concentration in Transportation is concerned with both private and 
public planning and the management of a viable transport system which Wi 
best serve the needs of the nation and its industries within a competit 
framework. It is an integral function of all levels of government as W 
of every unit of industry throughout the nation. 


ive 
ell a$ 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


rrently 
in theif 
onal degree 
the publie 


public management. Work 
to the 


The degree is awarded by vote of the faculty upon the candidate's sat 
Master's Comprehet 


, 


rse I! 


research methods. d 
All undergraduate degree backgrounds are regarded as qualifying for : 
im : 3 „adua 

mission to this degree program. No more than 6 semester hours of gradu 


credit can be transferred from other accredited institutions, and transfer 
credit must be approved by the Dean y 

Each student develops an individual program in consultation with his facult? 
adviser from among three related fields of study. All students must fulfill a 
requirements of the field of Administrative Theory and Practice (12 semesti 
hours of required courses, see pages 146-47). The student may select p 
second field either General Public Policy and Administration (15 semest 
hours) or Metropolitan Public Policy and Administration (15 to 18 semest 
hours). One of the following must be chosen as a third field (the number E 
semester hours is indicated in parentheses after each field: 

Behavioral Science (9) 

Budgeting and Finance (12) 

Development Administration (9) 

Health Care Administration (9) 

Information Technology and Systems Management (9) 

Manpower Management (9) 
Metropolitan Administration (12) 
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Procurement Administration (9) 

Public Personnel Administration (9) 

Research and Development Administration (9) 
Urban and Regional Planning (9) 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the 
Professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. It is 
“signed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and national 
“vels, and for private professional practice. The course of study is designed to 
aide a broad professional education, to develop competence in planning 

Ory and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity 
Necessary for solving urban and regional problems. Each student's program is 
“signed in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser in accordance with 
'5 individual career plans. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory completion of 
es 45 to 60 semester hours of course work, depending upon the back- 
: and experience of each individual student, including a thesis equivalent 
“S semester hours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 60 semes- 
- emer (2) a minimum of three months’ full-time professional training in a 
t be ng agency under qualified supervision, with an acceptable written report 
E submitted after completion of the training period; (3) a written Master's 
En ene Examination; and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's re- 

in the field of urban and regional planning. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Nuricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available 
nr fields in International Management, Manpower Management, Metro- 
Mana Administration and Planning, Public Administration, Public Financial 
gement, and Public Personnel Management. 
lay, Programs leading to this degree require a minimum of 39 semester 
the course work. Detailed program course sequences are available from 
Partment of Public Administration. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Th 
mroeram of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care 
Norma * Mion consists of a basic minimum two-year period of graduate study, 
Uc Re oding both on-campus academic studies and off-campus field prac- 
depth cements. The length of each period is dependent upon the study-in- 
their som entration, which the student elects. The majority of students begin 
Quali Udies in the fall semester of each year. However, a limited number of 
Students may be admitted to begin their course work in the spring 
With the - summer sessions. The basic curriculum is developed in keeping 
ackground and professional goals of each student and ordinarily 
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consists of a minimum of 48 semester hours, Undergraduate courses in Ac 
counting, Economics, and Statistics are required as a prerequisite for all o 
the concentrations in this program. 

Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase 
the degree program in two to three semesters, and the administrative resident) 
or field practice in one to two calendar years. The total time depends on pas! 
academic course work and experience in the health care field. 

Students will select one of the following concentrations: Administration 9' 
Long-term Care Facilities, Comprehensive Health Planning, Health Informatio 
Systems, or Hospital Administration. 


of 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


esigne? 


The concentration in Administration of Long-term Care Facilities is d ^ 
facill 


to prepare students for administration in such areas as nursing homes, 
ties for the aged, mental hospitals, and community health clinics. E 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academ" 
program of course work, selected in accordance with his background and nee 
These courses cover the general technical background of health care admin 
tration, general administrative theory and practice, and problem-solving in 0 
management of extended care and long-term care patients. 

The second phase is a period of field experience as an administrative 
under a qualified preceptor. A written major report or selected field p 
reports are required. 


reside"! 
roj“ 


COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 


The concentration in Comprehensive Health Planning is designed to prepa" 
students to plan for and coordinate all aspects of private and public pen 
care systems in accordance with sound management principles. It is an inte 
disciplinary program which includes courses from (1) health care administ® 
tion; (2) health care planning; (3) supporting disciplines such as sociolo% 
urban and regional planning, quantitative methods, public administratio 
(4) a particular area of concentration selected by the student to gain a $ 
skill. 

In addition to the course work there are periods of supervised field 
ence. Written reports are required. 


n; an 
pee" 


1 expel” 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The concentration in Health Information Systems recognizes the rapidly p 
ing demand for individuals who can develop and implement the use Oo! pe 
puter-based information systems in decision-making approaches. It is desig 
to prepare those who wish to supervise and coordinate data collection, 
cessing, and retrieval activities for health care complexes. mi 
During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory acaden, 


» pt 
program of course work, selected in accordance with his background and ne d 


These courses cover the general and technical background of health car" g 
ministration and general administrative theory and practice. In addition " 

> " i i inform? 
dents must complete required courses in computer services and infor 


handling. 
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The second phase consists of supervised field experience, which includes 
Written reports. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The concentration in Hospital Administration is divided into two phases. 
During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic pro- 
Bram of course work, selected in accordance with his background and needs. 
hese courses cover the general and technical background of health care ad- 
Ministration, general administrative theory and practice, and problem-solving 
in the area of management as it relates to short-term care hospitals. 


The second phase is a period of field experience as an administrative resi- | 
dent under a qualified preceptor. A written major report or selected field | 
; | 
Project reports are required. | 


Post-Master's Graduate Certificate 
.in Health Care Administration 


— N 


STUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER'S DEGREES from accredited institutions may 

i» * a special Post-Master's program leading to a Post-Master's Graduate Cer- li 

lificate in Health Care Administration. Each program will be planned to meet 1 

à * professional needs of the individual student, whether he wishes to undertake 

E" field of study or to amplify his knowledge of work done at the Master's | 
el. 


. This program permits study in depth of such areas as health care administra- 


! 
tion c. i ; r j 
^ consulting; comprehensive health planning; government health care admin- | 
aration at federal, state, and county levels; long-term care administration, in- i 
ding mental hospitals, nursing homes, and facilities for the aged; and health j 


C Es : | 
ate administration research. | 
^ Ierequisite: a Master's degree from an accredited college or university and 
T academic average which indicates the ability to undertake advanced study. 


Mi. applicant is also judged on his experience, character, and personality. Ap- t 
Ene lacking formal study in health care administration are required to take I" 
alifying courses, | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE | 
an Students with adequate preparation in the health care field should be 
to complete the requirements by taking a program of study with a mini- 
wr of 30 semester hours of course work. Those lacking such specialized | 
Y will need more. At the discretion of the student's advisory committee a 
ig, m of 6 semester hours may be transferred from another accredited 
tion if the work was taken for credit toward a graduate degree. 


P 
ROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Hc 

he) 270 Research in Health Care Administration, HCA 285-85 Readings in 

Heap Care Administration, and HCA 288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in 
th Care Administration are required of all candidates for the Certificate. 
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The remaining courses consist of a program of study worked out in consul 
tation with a faculty adviser and planned with consideration of the students 
experience and educational background and his specific professional objective 


E— 


Doctoral Study _ 


are : Í 
WORK FOR THE DEGREES of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor ? 


Public Administration is supervised by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


ADMISSION 


Completed application forms must be sent to the Office of the Admissions off 
cer, School of Government and Business Administration, George Washing 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. The applicant should ask three if r 
viduals, who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level academic work, ' 
write directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. Thes 
letters of reference should be on special forms which will be provided by b 
Committee Chairman. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business Admit 
istration must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Busines 
with the Office of the Admissions Officer before final approval of their app” 


cations can be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public Admit 
tration must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate Study 


. " : m > : -ciol 
Business or the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Admiss!© 


Officer. These tests must have been taken within the past five years. Arrang" 
ments to take these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Servi? 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, car 
94704. í 

An applicant must have a degree of Master of Business Administration * 
Master of Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts degree! 
an approved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualité 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate 
competence by qualifying examinations. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The fields of (1) Administrative Theory and Practice and (2) Manage 
Economics are required for the Doctor of Business Administration degree: j 
fields of (1) Administrative Theory and Practice and (2) American Polit 
Process and Public Administration are required for the Doctor of Public ^. 
ministration degree. The Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies f 
consultation with the applicant, will designate two elective fields of study ^y 
will appoint an adviser to guide the student in his work in each of the fi 
undertaken. Elective fields may be chosen from such areas as Accounlif* 
Administration in Metropolitan Areas, Behavioral Sciences in Organiza 
Development, Comparative and Developmental Administration, Finance 4 
Investments, Government-Business Relations, Health Care Administration, 3 
formation Technology, International Business Administration, Managerial " 
nomics, Marketing, Operations Research, Personnel Management, product! 
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nd Procurement, Public Financial Management and Budgeting, Public Per- 
Vnnel Man: igement, Management of Science and Technology, Transportation 
‘nd Traffic, and Urban and Regional Planning. Most students will complete, 
Prior to the General Ex: imination, a minimum of 30 semester hours in grad- 
late courses and such additional course work as may be prescribed by the ad- 
"er: but, the exact content of each program is determined in light of the 
Student's background and competence after consultation with the appropriate 
faculty member in each of the fields undertaken. 

Full-time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semester 
Ours each semester. All work for the Doctor's degree must be completed in 
ve years unless an extension of time is granted by the Committee on Doctoral 
dies prior to the expiration of the time limit. All course work must be taken 
n campus unless otherwise approved in advance by the Dean. 

hen the applicant has completed all course work and has satisfied his 
viser and the Committee of his readiness to take the General Examination in 

* fields of study previously designated, the examination will be scheduled 
uring the following February or October 
wb; Jpon successful completion of the General Examination and approval of the 

Ject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy 
i Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate's research and the prep- 

lon of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by 

* Committee. 

After admission to candid: icy, the student must register for 24 hours of Dis- 
pation Research (399). Full-time students must register for 9 to 12 hours 
Mester for 2 semesters, and for sufficient hours in the third semester to com- 
pe the 24-hour requirement. Part-time students must register for 6 semester 

$ a semester for 4 semesters. If the dissertation has not been completed 
hi the time the student has registered for the required 24 hours, he must 

Sister for 3 semester hours of Dissertation Research (399) each succeeding 
Mester until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation and the final oral 
‘amination. 


T 
HE DISSERTATION 


\ dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 

to interpret and present its results. 

ET © later than the date specified in the Calendar the candidate must submit to 
"n Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and an original copy of an 
mig of his dissertation for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Ex- 

ation and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

' tinted copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
M emertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
pa Inc., are available in the Office of the Committee on Doctoral 
. €s, The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving 
reer Bee, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the abstract of his 

(œ ation, and for the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 

Page 29). 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


he p; 1 j 
Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the dis- 


—— M T€ 
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sertation and is given by a committee appointed by the Committee on Doctoral 
Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examination the candidate wil 
be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor 9 
Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


RESIDENCE 

gistere 
regula 
for 

The 

mite 

erm 


The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to remain re 
until all degree requirements are satisfied, although there is no formal 
tion concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in preparation 
the General Examination or as a doctoral candidate engaged in research. 
student who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on a full or li 
schedule must maintain “continuous registration" under the School of Gov 
ment and Business Administration even when he is granted a leave of absent? 
for study or residence elsewhere. By failing to register for one semester % 
more, the student breaks his registration and must apply for readmission tO the 
School under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the Con 
mittee or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The student wh? 
has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is deferred 1 
any reason, must maintain continuous registration by paying the continuo 
registration fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which 
he expects to receive his degree. 


Special Programs , 
GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
THE GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM Offers annual! 


fifty scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected your 


men and women for administrative leadership in government career servi" 
Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course of 3 semester hours à semest?? 
and interns who maintain satisfactory standing in both their academic progr 
and their government training program may qualify for extension of the sc 
arship for one additional semester. 


NAVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


a avy ` e . ava! 
The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the be 
ana 


Postgraduate School, provides 45 semester hours of work in financial m ( 
ment and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. ^, 
Master of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comp 
tion of this full-year program. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A nondegree program is conducted in the various areas of health care admit 
tration both on campus and off campus whenever a sufficiently large class s 
ganized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the # 
pices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regio 
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àreas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization. There is no 
Specific prerequisite. Fees are to be announced. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other countries, 
ne International Institute for Health Care Administration offers programs of 
instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate level. 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principles of hospital sys- 
lems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs or 


© actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the Uni- 
Versity, 


THE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


The Management Research Group seeks to serve government, industry, and 
‘ommerce by contributing to the development and understanding of basic theory 
N the field of management. The Group also provides assistance in translating 
Cory into practice. 

elationships and techniques important to modern information flow and man- 
geria] decision-making are stressed. The research conducted extends to system 
“sign, analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice in rela- 
n to managerial criteria. 


CERTIFICATION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING AGENTS 


The School of Government and Business Administration participates in the Na- 

Onal Institute of Governmental Purchasing professional certification program. 

nn tes and examinations leading to qualification as “Certified Public Purchas- 

acer” (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed to the School or 

lue € National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
» N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


B 
ACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


we, Purpose of the program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

Bas in Health Care Administration is to develop persons who have a 

Dosit managerial education for beginning administrative and planning level 

o ons in hospitals and related health organizations. At this time the degree 

" mn IS limited to students in the Naval School of Hospital Administration 
*thesda, Md, 


Op 
CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


^n School of Government and Business Administration has academic jurisdic- 

Over off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of 

ĉe in Administration with concentrations in accounting and business ad- 

‘tration and the Master of Science in Administration. 

Ry “se degree programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

[A details concerning the off-campus programs see the College of General 
les Catalogue. 


lien 
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i so? 
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; onu 
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- o! 
* The President of the U niversity, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are 
members of the Faculty of the School of Public and International Affair 
+ The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON CHINESE STUDIES 


W.R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, F.H. Michael, Chung-wen Shih, Rich- 
àrd Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 


COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 


C.A, Moser (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, John Hardt, Vladimir Petrov, R.B 
Thompson, Helen Yakobson 


COMMIT TEE ON SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY STUDIES 


CE. Galbreath, Andrew Gyorgy, J.M. Logsdon, J.K. McDonald, Benjamin 
imer 


INTRODUCTION 


With the establishment, in 1898, of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
ind Diplomacy, the study of Government was first organized as a separate 
"tity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened 
- the School of Government. During the next two decades, programs in 
Usiness administration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
Bually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was changed 
Ro to the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs to 
ay more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the School 
effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Govern- 
ey and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented school, 
d the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented 
Schoo]. 
Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdiscipli- 
ary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign 
Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Columbian 
wei of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the Univ ersity, and are 
" E special advisers from the School of Public and International Affairs 
Sist them in planning their programs. 


A Y 
CADEMIC PROGRAMS 


grams available within. the School of Public and International Affairs are 

tı Braduate fields in Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, and 

Public Affairs; undergraduate and graduate fields in International Affairs and 

a Affairs; and graduate fields in Latin American Studies, Russian Studies, 

ier. 06 Technology, and Public Policy. Special programs in Soviet, Far 

Sing s,» and East European studies are offered by the School's Institute for 
Viet Studies. 


Q 

WECtivEs 

Ou : T 
Publ Undergraduate programs of study—Chinese Studies, International Affairs, 


i : - ; r 
Mand Affairs, and Urban Affairs—are aimed at preparing the student to under- 
Major contemporary issues in international affairs or in domestic public 


ae a 


——' (€ 


————— 
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affairs. The programs are designed not to produce narrow professional Spe 
cialists, but to foster a liberal education, interdisciplinary in nature and broadel 
than a concentration in one of the conventional disciplines. In each program 
there is double effort: to develop a background as broad and as deep as possible 


in order to assist in the understanding and analysis of modern problems, 4 
to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. The program in Chines 
em 


Language and Literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts pattern, 
phasizing language and culture. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence 
area or a discipline, building on his undergraduate program In preparation of 
professional employment in government, in international organizations, in bust 


Arts are mor 


ness, or in private agencies concerned with public or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES ar 
stated on pages 21-32; other University regulations, on pages 43-50. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees dw 
are paid. 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge b 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. : 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the pert 


he js 
efor? 


of suspension. 


WITHDRAWAL 
or) 
semeste 


Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring à 
«with 


without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases (see 
drawal,” page 45). 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts Pp 
Arts in b 


THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of T 
Affair" 


fields of Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, International 
Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the Chinese Language and Literature, Chin" 
Studies and International Affairs, Public Affairs, or Urban Affairs curricu 
in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 78-80), or the equi’ 
lent, is required. ; 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The following requirements apply to both the standard 120 semester-hour and 
the special 90-semester-hour programs. See pages 165-66 for additional require- 
ments for the 90-semester-hour program. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Normal academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours. A 
Student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester hours with 
the approval of the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 
Ours (or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-semester- 
Our program) of passing grades (courses in Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) grades of A or 
' in four 3-semester-hour courses in the major, to be taken in residence at 
George Washington University. The major includes the required second-group 
Courses (101-200) and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in his course 
Work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester, Appearance on the 

ist will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
Semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
Semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include 
* summer term. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


En who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
ate following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 
€d to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or more) 
Hog the fall or spring semester or the two summer sessions, For students 
Ing less than 12 semester hours in any one semester or both summer sessions, 
i. rules are applied on the basis of 12 or more hours taken during two or 
Semesters or summer Sessions, 


PROBATION 


Ay ; 
oident who in one semester receives two grades of Ft in courses carrying 
batio more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on pro- 
on. A student on probation who receives one grade of Ft in such a course 


Will be cont; i i 
be continued on probation for a second semester. A student on probation 


ta m 


vin fee 44 for explanation of the quality-point index. 


eterm;..: : . 1 

th one mining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of D are equated 
d Place, rade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F and two grades of D 
9n probation, and a student who receives two grades of F and two grades of D is suspended. 


— 
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taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is removed 
from probation. 


SUSPENSION 


A student who in one semester receives grades of F* in three courses carrying 


3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, 1s suspended, A 
student on probation who receives two or more grades of F* in such courses P 
suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of F* in such courses 
in a second semester on probation is suspended. ! 

A student who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmissio? 
after the lapse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for © 
admission, he must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Deaf, 
Council that during his absence from the University he has so conducted himse 
as to indicate that he will profit by readmission, A student readmitted after $U% 
pension is on probation. In no case will the probationary period after readmi* 


sion exceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarshi? 
will not be readmitted. 

INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 

Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W ( Authorized with 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44. 


; es : he 
Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of I must be remov ed no later than! 


" x ; - ‘ately 
last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediate 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assign? 

chang 


An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this period is automatically 
to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instruc 
and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitio” 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of / cannot be remoV* 


by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


RESIDENCE 
._. fal 
he major fiel 


1 Internation 
Univers" 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in t 
must be completed while registered in the School of Public anc 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless special. 
mission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work Of ^j 
senior or final year must be completed in the School of Public and Internatio 
Affairs. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
r tof) 
is unsatisfacto? 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course e 
assign supp 


may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the nee tjo 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tU! 


2i zt ual, 
In determining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of D 
with one grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F 
is placed on probation, and a student who receives two grades of F and two grac 
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fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean, 
because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students should 
receive the Dean's approval, in advance, for their plan of study abroad if they 
Plan to have the credits earned abroad apply to the degree program they are 
Tegistered for in this School. A catalogue or other description of the foreign 
Institution or study program should be presented for consideration together with 
detailed descriptions of the courses to be taken. Students of international 
affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


ÜREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has a cumula- 
live quality-point index* of 2.50 or better may, with the approval of his adviser 
and the Dean, take one course each semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, 
or NC, No Credit, which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not 
reflected in his cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such 
ân option at registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from 
"redit/no credit status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registra- 
"lon. Courses in the student's major (except those in which the grade of CR or 
ac is normally assigned) may not be taken on a credit/no credit basis. A 
Tansfer student may not elect to take a course on a credit/no credit basis until 
© second semester of his enrollment in the University. Students in the School 
qi Public and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in which 
grade of CR or NC is assigned, including those in which the grade of CR or 
Tw normally given and those taken in any other college, school, or division 
vmm prior to transferring to the School of Public and International 


C 
ORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credi x 
redit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
applied toward a degree. 


A 
DDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


ex°¢Ptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores in 
Umbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the Dean of the School of 
ioe and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester-hour 
* program in the School of Public and International Affairs, supplying 
un ng evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College-Level Ex- 
Cor. Placement (C LEP) scores, and grades earned at George Washington 
ouncil o or any other institution. The Dean, in consultation with the Dean s 
e ective will determine eligibility for admission to the program, which will be 
Ag Ve upon the student's entering the School of Public and International 
"II at the beginning of the junior year. 
eee 


Page 44 for explanation of the quality-point index. 
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In addition to the general requirements (see pages 163-65) and the curri 
ulum requirements (see pages 166-68), a student in the 90-semester-hour pro- 
gram must fulfill the following requirements. 

1. He must receive grades of A in 50 per cent of his total course work (in 45 
of the 90 semester hours), and also in 50 per cent of the courses required in 
his major. 

2. He must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond the first-grouP 
level (numbered above 100). 

3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course work, 
credit through Advanced Placement, special examinations, etc., may not 
counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program are em 
couraged to begin taking second-group courses (nurabered 101-200) as soon as 
they are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a waiver of course pI* 
requisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


j.€» 
be 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work (se 
pages 78-80), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior 
years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 
For information on earning credit or waiving curriculum requirements, se 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 75. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY 


Requirements for the five major fields of study leading to the degree of Bach 


lor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the appropriate dep? 
ment in the “Courses of Instruction" section of this catalogue for comple 
course descriptions. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Prerequisite.— A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (see pag 
78), or the equivalent from another accredited institution. g 

Requirements for the Major—Chin 11-12, 103, 105, 166, and 167; plus 
additional semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The stv 
is required to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. l an 
ordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes 
active command of modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chio. 
literature and culture. A proseminar (199—200) assists the student in preparati 
for the major examination. 

Students in the Chinese Language and Literature program may avail t 
of a junior year abroad, as in the Chinese Studies program (see page 167)- 


es 
hemsel¥? 


CHINESE STUDIES 


K PEN i T 1 E est 
The major in Chinese Studies is designed to introduce the student to a non-W 
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êm culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics, and econ- 
omy of modern China. The major is interdepartmental and is recommended 
Or students who wish a comprehensive study of one of the world’s major civili- 
Zations and for those who contemplate graduate study in Chinese or Far East- 
em Affairs. 

A junior year abroad is available in this program of study. Interested students 
Should contact the Chairman of the Department of East Asian Languages 
and Literatures. 


Prerequisite —The Chinese Studies curriculum, pages 78-79, including Chin 5-6. 
Requirements for the Major.—(1) Chin 11, and 166 or 167; (2) Econ 169; (3) 
Semester hours selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 146, or 161; (4) 6 hours 
Mlected from Hist 138, 187, 188, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not both, 
May be selected); (5) 3 hours selected from P Sc 101, 193, 194; (6) 24 semester 
Ours of related course work in Economics, History, or Political Science, to be 
‘elected with the approval of the adviser, of which 6 hours must be a research and 
Writing seminar. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ile major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in interna- 
lonal political relations, international economics, international communications, 
OT reo; : 

T regional studies. 


Prerequisite.—The International Affairs curriculum, pages 78-79. 
ye Requirements for the Major.—(1) Econ 181-82; (2) 6 semester hours of a third 
E" of foreign language (may be a literature course taught in the language); (3) 3 
js er hours selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 146, or 161; (4) Hist 150 or 
the ^ 182; (5) P Sc 171, and 172 or 181; (6) 15 semester hours from one of 
roup Options listed below: 


Group I. International Politics—courses concerned with theory and practice 
in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American foreign 
Policy, selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 146 (if not elected to satisfy the 
Geography and Regional Science requirement); Hist 138, 139—40, 149, 183; 
P Sc 107, 111, 112, 117-18, 160, 167, 179, 189 (P Sc 172 or 181 may be 
elected if not taken to satisfy the major requirement). 


Group II. International Economics—courses concerned with the world econ- 
9my and American policy and practice in international trade and finance, 
Selected from B Ad 176, 178; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147; Geog 
125, 126, 127, 132; Stat 111, 112, 122. 


Group III. International Communications—courses concerned with the study 

of international information programs, public opinion, psychological war- 

fare, cultural relations, and public relations, selected from Anth 150, 153, 

o» 161, 162; Geog 125; Jour 145, 146; P Sc 146, 167; Psyc 115, 151, 156; 
€ 144, 


Group IV. Regional Study—a concentration in one of the following areas: 
E) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178, 179, P Sc 189, 190, 192; (2) 
15] P6 courses selected from Econ 147, Hist 131-32, 141-42, 147, 149, 

-52. 158. P Sc 111, 112, 117-18; (3) Far East—courses selected from 
Anth 173, 174, 175, Chin 166, 167, Econ 169, Hist 138, 187, 188, 195-96, 
Ta 101, 193, 194; (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 
ci i Econ 185, Geog 161, Hist 163-64, 165, 166, P Sc 177, 178, interdis- 
Plinary seminar 287 offered by six departments participating in the Latin 
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American Studies program; (5) Middle East—courses selected from Anth 
177, Hist 149, 158, 193, 194, P Sc 179, 180, 191, 192, Rel 161; or (6) Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134, Hist 138, 
143, 145, 146, 188, P Sc 112 or 115, 160, 163, Slav 161-62, 165, 166, 193-94. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy. 


Prerequisite.—The Public Affairs curriculum, page 79. 4) 

Requirements for the Major.—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 175-76; (3 
P Sc 121 or 122, 126 or 151, 145; (4) 12 semester hours from one of the Group 
Options listed below: 


Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 


136, 142, 165, 181-82. 


Group II. Politics—courses selected from P Sc 103, 104, 108, 111, 119 20, 
125, 126 (if not taken as a major requirement), 146, 167, 199. 


Group III. Urban Affairs—courses selected from B Ad 174; Econ 157: Geos 
140, 141, 142; Hum 196; P Sc 103, 104; Soc 126; U&RP 153. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


The major in Urban Affairs introduces students to the problems and issues ? 
urban America and develops some of the practical skills necessary for deal 
with actual decision-making situations in urban-related occupations. Emphas? 
is on urban public policy—the forces and processes that shape it and its a 
quacy in terms of current and anticipated needs. f 

The student may specialize either in the political and administrative aspects ^ 
the policy-making process, or in the analysis and evaluation of specific polit) 
areas. An adviser works closely with each student to develop a program suite 
to his personal interests and objectives. In his senior year, the student serves ^. 
apprenticeship in an urban-related agency or research organization and also p 
tends a weekly seminar in which the work experience is related to a body ' 
academic literature. 


Prerequisite.—The Urban Affairs curriculum, page 80. 

Requirements for the Major.—(1) Introduction to Urban Affairs: Econ 1? 
one additional 3-semester-hour course in Economics, Geog 140, P Sc 104, 
one additional 3-semester-hour course in Political Science; (2) Urban Mf : 
Methods: Stat 111 and 112, plus two courses selected from Acct 115, P Sc 14, 
Stat 97, 117, 118, 123; (3) Specialized Topics: three courses selected from B Ad " 
Econ 136, 165, 243, P Ad 246, 249, 250, Soc 147, U&RP 153, 201 (special arem) 


Reseà $ 


ments necessary to take graduate courses in Public Administration or Urban nd 
Regional Planning); (4) Senior Apprenticeship and Seminar: P Sc 183-84 '& 
185-86 (the grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be given for ail 
185-86). A student may elect to fulfill the apprenticeship requirement in à Pt 
position in lieu of registering for P Sc 185-86; however, the student must subst! 
6 semester hours of elective course work. 

Because they participate in the senior apprenticeship and seminar, 
Urban Affairs may not elect courses in the Service-Learning Program. 


i i 
majors i 


_ The Degree of Master of Arts 


THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
major fields of International Affairs; Latin American Studies; Public Affairs; 
Russian Studies; and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office, School 
of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washing- 
lon, D.C. 20006. 

A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B aver- 
age or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, is nor- 
Mally required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high GRE 
Scores, an applicant whose academic record falls short of B will be given serious 
Consideration. Scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examina- 
lions as well as letters of recommendation are required. 

_ In International Affairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
include background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental undergradu- 
ate major in International Affairs at this University (see pages 167-68), or some 
other relevant social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the 
Social sciences or international relations, additional course work may be speci- 
fied beyond the minimum requirements for the Master's degree. The student's 
Particular responsibilities will be indicated in his letter of admission to the pro- 
tam and in the course of subsequent consultation with an assigned faculty 
adviser, 
E Latin American Studies.—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
e background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in Latin 
American Studies at this University (see page 338) or equivalent. Majors in 
E" fields may be considered for admission provided their undergraduate 
se work includes Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in three 
of the following six areas: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional 
cience, Hispanic Literature, History, and Political Science. 

In Public Affairs —An undergraduate major in Public Affairs, Economics, 

istory, or Political Science, depending upon the field of specialization in the 

aster’s program, is required. Students entering the program are assumed to 
E some college-level course work in American government and poli- 
such American history, and economic theory. To the extent that a student lacks 
a background, he must, in consultation with his adviser, undertake the 
4ppropriate remedial course work, including some courses which may be taken 

?r graduate credit. 

In Russian Studies.—4An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is re- 
ar red. The undergraduate program should have included the following courses, 

quivalent: Hist 145, 146; P Sc 112; Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5-6. 

NL cene Technology, and Public Policy.— Undergraduate majors in a 

alt 2 E e, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, 

Tequired those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences may be 

etter of to take additional courses; such requirements will be indicated in the 

admission to the program. 
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READMISSION 


A graduate student who has not maintained continuous registration and has not 
registered for one or more semesters must file an application for readmission 
the semester before he wishes to enroll. Applications for readmission are Te 
viewed by the Dean and the Committee on Admission. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two options available in all fields leading to the Master of Arts de- 
gree except Russian Studies. One requires a minimum of 24 semester hours of 
approved graduate course work plus the successful completion of a thesis; the 
student must register for 6 semester hours of Thesis Research (299—300). The 
second option requires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course 
work and does not include a thesis. In the field of Russian Studies, only the 
first of these two options, including the thesis, is permitted The course work 
for both options is taken in preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Exam 
nation. 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an ad- 
viser-approved “Program of Studies” (comprehensive fields, supporting cours 


work, tool requirement, etc.) to the Office of the Dean by the end of the firs 


semester in residence. E 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the student ha 
completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is elected): 
has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed the Mas 
ters Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background does not 
include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must take a pro 
gram longer than the minimum hours required. 

Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101 
be counted toward the Master's degree when registration for graduate 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum advise? 


200) may 
credit 


> j tar i ~ à w se 
the instructor, and the Dean. The student who takes an undergraduate cour 
for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do WOf 


at the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. Normally: 
no more than 6 semester hours of second-group courses may be taken f0! 
graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than 9 semeste 
hours may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour program. n 
work counted toward a Bachelors degree may also be counted toward * 
Master's degree. 

All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, unless ? 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. : 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instructio 
except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permissio, 
of the curriculum adviser and the Dean. No more than 6 semester hou 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions OT ano". 
division of the University, and these may be accepted only under limited CO” y 
tions of time, grades, and relevance to the student's program. af 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor v 
Philosophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the Maste s 
degree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan from ! 


rs 0 
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beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent doctoral 
Program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 90-94, 97-99). 


TOOL REQUIREMENTS 


In most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
Show that he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language 
department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the 

an, A Master's degree candidate whose native language is not English may 
Not select his native language to meet the tool requirement; he may select 
English to fulfill the requirement with the approval of his adviser and the 
Dean. The examination is administered by the Department of English. 

Candidates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science, Tech- 
nology, and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. This 
requirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency at the level of Stat 
105, 112, or 197. 

Candidates in the field of International Affairs may petition the Dean to 
Substitute statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving 
Such petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student's 
thesis research. 

The language or tool examination should normally be taken before the 
Student has completed the first 15 hours of his work. No student may take the 
*xamination more than three times. 

Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the semester- 
our requirement for a Master's degree. 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written Mas- 
ler's Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled twice a year 
usually in November and April), and should be taken during the last semester 
9f course registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribed course 
Work, If there is a lapse of time between completion of course work and the 
*Xamination, the student must maintain "continuous registration" during this 
Period, The candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the 
ER of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which 

S examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major report 
may also be required. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


[ides for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 
' Incomplete: W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of 

; t considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in 

uate course of equal status. 
an alaster's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
tinue Eten by the Dean's C ouncil as to why he should be allowed to con- 
IS studies. 

Symbol p a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) or the 

E ( Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates 

atisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
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failure to complete the required work of the course. Except for Thesis Re- 
search courses, an "Incomplete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one 
calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not removed by the end of one 
calendar year remains as a grade of / on the student's record. An "Incomplete 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course. 


THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effec- 
tive integration with the course work. 

The subject must be approved by the student's adviser and the member of 
the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis in its final form 
must have the approval of the thesis director and one other reader, and tw? 
copies must be presented to the Dean by the student no, later than the date 
announced in the Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period 9 
registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the other 
reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional calendar year may be 
granted without further tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain 
continuous registration (see pages 46-47) during this period. If the preparation 
of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must 
register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeate 
course. 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


Specific requirements for each of the five fields of study leading to the degre? 
of Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see “Admission Require 
ments,” pages 169-70. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
of International Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of fields witht 
three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, and region?" 
Graduate courses in Anthropology, Business Administration, Economics, Gee 
raphy and Regional Science, History, Political Science, Psychology, and 9 
ciology relate to these fields, which are listed below: t 
General Fields of Study.—International Politics, Comparative Governme? 
and Politics, Modern Political Theory (including Socialist and Communis 
Theory), and International Economics. : 
Supplementary or Special Fields International Law; International Orga! 
zation and Administration; International Economic Development; Internation 
Communications; International and Comparative Aspects of Communism; : 
Diplomatic History; U.S. Foreign Policy; and Science, Technology, and P 
Policy. Y 
Regional Fields.—Modern history, or government and politics, or econom" 
history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, Eastern Europ" 
the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and South? 
Asia, and China. Within each geographical area there are normally three fie" 
of study available. 
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Each degree candidate must select at least one "general" field, His fields 
should also represent at least two disciplines, Beyond these limits, the student 
is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they comprise a 
Coherent program. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields of study 
in the Master's Comprehensive Examination (see page 171). 

Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed fields 
and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate 
Course work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 hours in any 
One department. 

Candidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields and 
May take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one depart- 
ment, They must also include in their program at least two research seminars 
(6 semester hours) requiring the preparation of substantial research papers. 

Courses should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, with a view to 
their relevance to the selected fields, It should be understood, however, that 
Course work constitutes only partial preparation for the Master's Comprehen- 
sive Examination. Each student is also expected to pursue a program of addi- 
tional reading in each of his selected fields, in accordance with the advice of 
the faculty member responsible for instruction in that field. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
American Studies is designed to provide the student with an appropriate area 
ackground in three or four of the following fields: Anthropology, Economics, 
*ography and Regional Science, Hispanic Literatures, History, and Political 
Cience, 
. All degree candidates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate work, 
Including the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selected from 
those listed above, and 6 semester hours in each of two minor fields selected 
tom those listed above. If a student elects not to write a thesis, he must take 6 
Semester hours in a third minor field selected from those listed above, and an 
Additional 6 semester hours in any of his fields, major or minor. The tool 
Auirement (see page 171) must be satisfied by demonstration of pro- 
xd in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the student's native language 
Panish or Portuguese. The Master's Comprehensive Examination (see page 
71) will cover all the student's selected fields. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Abe Program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public 
Politic allows the student to specialize in either domestic economics or domestic 
emphac; The student may select his courses in consultation with an adviser to 
Size either political science, economics, or American history, provided 

he elects no more than 15 hours of courses in one department under the 
"oto plus a thesis program, or (2) he elects no more than 21 hours in one 
include et under the 36-hour program without a thesis. Course work may 
nomics Economics (public finance, monetary theory and policy, labor eso- 
ele organization, natural resources and environmental economics, 
tory U and urban economics, economic policy); History (U S. political his- 
» U.S. economic history, recent U.S. history); Political Science (domestic 
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politics and government, congress and the presidency, U.S. constitutional law 
and politics, state and urban politics, political science research methods, and 


science, technology, and public policy). 


RUSSIAN STUDIES 

The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Russian 
Studies requires the following courses: Econ 133; Hist 237, 245; P Sc 224, 
229. 269: Slav 161-62 or 165 and 166; and Thesis Resear h (299-300). Thé 
thesis, which is required of all students in this field, should be interdisciplinaty 
in approach, With the exception of the thesis, students may, with the approva 
of the adviser, substitute alternate courses for those in the required program. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 

The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Science 
Technology, and Public Policy is flexible and is carefully planned and con- 
ducted in consultation with an adviser. All degree candidates are required w 
take 9 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, and public policy; 


consisting of P Sc 205, P Sc 206 or 208, and a course in methods for the analy 
. ~ »re 
sis of public policy. A second field must be chosen from one currently offere 


in the international affairs or public affairs programs of the School. Students 
who elect to write a thesis must select one additional field, and those who elect 
not to write a thesis must select two additional fields. The third (and fourth) 
fields may also be chosen from those currently offered in international affairs 9 
public affairs, or may be interdisciplinary, developed in consultation with t ; 
adviser and drawing upon the total resources of the University in order to focu’ 
on a particular policy issue or area, Such a special field must be approve 
the student's adviser and the Dean. 


Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor 
Degree Program E 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS cooperates with the N* 
tional Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined degrees z 
Master of Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for admission ^* 
both the School of Public and International Affairs and the National 

Center. Applications should be made separately, but at the same time. ia 
the School and the Center should be notified that the student is interested 1” 
the combined program. The student will be admitted to the School of publi 
and International Affairs for the academic year following the first year of study 
at the National Law Center, since the National Law Center stipulates t 


: a 
the first year of course work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken a$ 
unit. j 

The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semesl? 


hour program which includes a thesis. The student selects a major offere , 
e * p "] "iu 

the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts wA 

as well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. UP te 
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semester hours of credit for course work completed as part of the Juris Doctor 
curriculum and related to the student's Master's degree program may be ap- 
proved for transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Some of the course 
Work required for the Master of Arts degree progam may be applicable toward 
the Juris Doctor degree requirements.) Students will be registered in both the 
School of Public and International Affairs and the National Law Center and 
must maintain this concurrent registration until all degree requirements have 
been completed, All work for this combined degree program must be com- 
Pleted in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the Dean. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


a. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SOVIET-UNION STUDIES provides a program of specialized 
Braduate study and research within the School of Public and International 
Affairs, Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas 
and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist movement within 
and among the countries of these areas, Faculty members conduct seminars 
and reading courses in the disciplines of economics, geography, history, lan- 
Buage and literature, law, political science, and psychology. 

Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
International Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Economics, History, or Political 
Science in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in 
Sino-Soivet Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute's 
Program, 

Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 

lations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet area are expected to com- 
ine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, history, and 
SEF science. Doctoral candidates in the field of Political Science will take 

eir Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate sub-fields of the major and 
Minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field of History are expected to take at 
p two of the four fields of the degree in the history of the countries of their 
ie lization. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under 
o supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and Con- 
ive Committees designated by that School which direct the work of each 
Braduate student upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the 
po will serve as adviser to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be 
ed from members of his disciplinary department. A candidate for such a 
eae, thould assume that his committee will require the substitution of a 
in examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Western lan- 
$ normally required for the degree. 


RESEARCH 


Re 
b *arch work is integrated with the teaching program. Members of the re- 
rch pr : 
m program belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty but 
the elected graduate students, Research monographs are being published by 
Astitute 
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A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is 
available upon request. 


INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 


Scholars from George Washington University, American University, George 
town University, Howard University, the School of Advanced International 
Studies of Johns Hopkins University, and the University ol Maryland conduct 
two interuniversity research colloquia. The Colloquium on East Asia is undef 
the chairmanship of Professor Franz Michael; the Colloquium on Russia and 
Eastern Europe is under the chairmanship of Professor Andrew Gyorgy. R€ 
search in progress by members of the colloquia and plans for future research 
are discussed at weekly meetings. Advanced graduate students can be admitte 
on approval of the chairman concerned. They receive 3 semester hours 9 
academic credit for each semester of participation, which includes preparation 
of written work of their own, 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean B.K. Netland 


DEAN’S COUNCIL* 


1G, Boswell, A.H. Desmond, Hewitt Kenyon, R.B. Thompson 


INTRODUCTION 


rep DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS Was established in 1930 to make the 
d ur course offerings of the University more generally available to members j 
is metropolitan community and to others who are not at the time candi- 
àtes for degrees in this University. In this Division are registered students 
7i" to undertake university courses for credit or as auditors. University a 

ie" often employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 

it E their vocational fitness or to inform themselves on new developments 
e and sciences. They may be taking courses as a matter of personal 
"i. for cultural enrichment. Such students may be candidates for higher 
Togra in other institutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate ' 
iie. They may be undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking | 

emic : Sessions courses only or courses for transfer during the regular aca- 

tom E with the approval of their own institution. They may be students 

ropriate tutions outside the Washington metropolitan area enrolling in an ap- 

e “Washington Semester” program. To serve members of such groups 
Others not enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University is the | 
lion of the Division of University Students. | 
f 


func 


Student privilege of attending George Washington University as a nondegree |l 
à iiis granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because [i 
ing ul m George Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- | 
vice Hd system in the Division. However, students are invited to seek } 
th ©m academic departments. University students are urged to apply to | 

i 

| 


such die of Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever il 
n is appropriate. 
limi agg except those restricted to medical and law students and those 
liiver m degree candidates are open to students in the Division of 
COurses d tudents. Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science Hi 
logue. Ould consult the School of Engineering and Applied Science Cata- | 
| 


UE 
a de Vi 
X ice : A 4 " 
Officio mee resident for Academic Affairs, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Division are 
rs of the Council. 
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Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 


space is needed for degree candidates. 

An applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-granting : 
of the University will not be considered for admission to the Division of Unt 
versity Students for the semester for which the applicant was denied, except 
upon written recommendation of the dean of the college or school that denied 
the applicant. However, an applicant who has been denied may be considere 


branch 


in subsequent semesters, 

Nondegree students who have not completed a Bachelor's degree may not 
enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government and Business 
Administration. 

An applicant who has been suspended from any educational institution for 
p will not be considered for admission to the Division of UnF 


poor scholarshi J 
of the suspensio® 


versity Students for one calendar year after the effective date 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program s 
studies contemplated are required. 

A person not working for a degree at this University will be considered for 
admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for which he 
has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. r 

Although the deadline for applications for admission to the Division of nr 
versity Students is the Friday before the first day of registration (see pag 
5, 6), applicants are urged to apply earlier because no special exceptions can 
made to permit registration for credit after the last day for adding classes V^. 
page 179) even though the requiring of credentials, records, and test car 
may delay the action on an application for admission. Insofar as time fot 
full processing permits, applications submitted after the deadline may be or 
sidered. Subject to the permission of the department concerned, the dea lin” 
for late registration, adding, dropping, and withdrawal do not apply to à 


Scholastic records are required of 
: »vioUs 
within the previo 


1. An applicant who has graduated from high school v of 
aptitude tests 


two calendar years. Such an applicant must pass designated 1 
: jssiO 

meet the following requirements, which are the same as those for admis 
t ? 


to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Governme! 
Business Administration. n 
a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited d 
school, showing at least fifteen units} which must include four year a 
English; at least two years of one foreign language, two years of scie ý: 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, 90% 1 
which must be American history; and two years of college preparale® 


| 


second? 


mathematics. 
b) The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to und 
lege work. 


«o 
ertake e 


* Foreign students, see page 26. é 
+A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject 


than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


le 
not 
including in the aggregate 
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c) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the English Composition Achievement Test, 

2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or discipli- 
Mary action at any college or university within the previous calendar year. 

3. High school students who are applying for the Secondary School Honors 
Program (see page 181). 

4. An applicant who has not completed high school or the equivalent. Such 
àn applicant may be required to take assigned aptitude tests at the University 
Counseling Center. 


Scholastic records may be required of 


.l. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the pre- 
Vious calendar year. 

2. A former student of this University who was on probation or suspended 
and, since then, has attended another college or university. 
.3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary ac- 
lion. When scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one 
Semester or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions 
Stated by the Office of Admission. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
lated on pages 21-32; other University regulations, on pages 43-50. 

Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with 
€ regulations concerning “Attendance” (see page 43) and "Withdrawal" (see 
Page 45). 

The following specifically applies to all students in the Division of University 
tudents : 

Last day to add a class for credit—end of first week of classes. 

Last day to drop a class for credit or withdraw from the University—end of 

© ninth week of classes. (See Calendar for beginning date of classes, pages 


Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


A 
CADEMIC WORK LOAD 


» Normal academic work load is not more than 10 hours for a student em- 
e more than 20 hours a week and not more than 17 hours for a full-time 
Quen (Hours for courses graded J, "Incomplete," will be included in subse- 

academic work load.) Exceptions to those limits must be approved by 


the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Tii 
student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
dismissed from the University. 

ormally, any course may be repeated for credit. All grades received in the 


Divis: 
i ; D. od i : , 
Sion of University Students remain on the record, and scholarship require- 
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! 
ments are based on the total record. A course taken for audit may not be re | 


peated for credit (see page 46). 

GRADES | 

] 

Undergraduate.—4A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, | 
Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. B 


Graduate. —For graduate work, grades are indicated as 4, Excellent; | 
Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; Z, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal | 
The "credit/no credit" option, which permits students to take courses P | 
which they receive the grade of either "Credit" or "No Credit," is not available | 
to students registered in the Division of University Students. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W ( Authorized with 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44. 

Removing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of J may remain on t 
records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set à muc 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final exami 
tion or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of 7 cannot be remo” 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. ^, | 
"Incomplete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year excep 
by written permission of the Dean’s Council. An “Incomplete” which is 96 
removed within one calendar year remains as a grade of I on the student? 


record. 


| 
ed 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 
ne “Pro 
( Am 


A student taking courses for undergraduate credit is subject to the sar 
bation" and "Suspension" regulations as those of Columbian College 9 
and Sciences (page 71). jr 

A student taking any courses for graduate credit must maintain à cum 4 
tive quality-point index in these courses of 3.00 or the equivalent. If 
hours or more of graduate credit the cumulative (graduate) index falls 
3.00, the student will be placed on probation. If in 12 hours or more of gr? at 
ate credit, the cumulative (graduate) index falls to 2.25 or below, the stude 
will be suspended. it 

A student taking (or having taken) some courses for undergraduate cre Y 
and taking (or having taken) some courses for graduate credit will be oa 
sidered on probation if the standards stated above are not maintained in We 
undergraduate or graduate work. Similarly a student suspended from up 
graduate or graduate work is suspended from all work in the Division. -<igf 

A suspended student will not be permitted to audit a course in the Divis 
during the period of suspension. 


in l^ 
pelo" 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


4 n 

Changes within the Division of University Students.—^A student ma) asi 
change or drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” page 45) or change his s 
to that of auditor except with the approval of the Dean. 
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Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the Dean and the department concerned, 
' Transfer within the University.—Transfer to or from the Division of Univer- 
sity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 
Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only after 
the completion of at least one semester in the Division of University Students 
9r upon request from the college or school to which the student is seeking 
admission. 
. The student wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the condi- 
lions of the college or school to which he is applying. It is the responsibility 
of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting college or school con- 
cerning all conditions to be met and the amount of work transferrable. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


| i Outstanding secondary school student in the Washington metropolitan area 
colle Wishes to enrich his academic background and participate in stimulating 
sad work is encouraged to seek admission to the George Washington Uni- 
^ E Secondary School Honors Program. The Honors Student is enrolled 
! regular college courses of his own choosing appropriate to his level of study, 
| gh ckground, and his aptitude as determined through consultation with his 

| C school counselors and advisers at the University. ; 
NE ned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
credit University should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual schools to which 

* student might later apply. 
| Admission to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Normally, only 15 
at à semester will be admitted to this Program, and each student will re- 
and Mp ctontip totaling 50 per cent of his tuition (excluding laboratory 
d niversity Center fees). Admission is for one semester only, but students 
aS Well will be given preference for continuation and may be readmitted 
| engem semester. Criteria for admission are based on a transcript of the 
eetual s grades to date, available test scores, evidence of emotional and intel- 
A maturity, and the results of the interview with the Director. 
Mao forms and further information may be obtained from B. K. 
Versity à Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of Uni- 
lice dents, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. No 
ation E will be considered after the Friday before the final day of regis- 
th Su Or the semester concerned. For application for the summer session see 
nmer Sessions Catalogue. 


merce 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director C.C. Mondale 


cular 


THE UNIVERSITY is committed to the continuous development of new curri : 
am 


options for its faculty and students. The Division of Experimental Progr 
(formerly the Office of Program Development) has as its function the supp? 
of such curricular experimentation and development. This University-wide €UP 
ricular development program has three objectives: (1) a more direct relation 
ship between campus and off-campus resources and interests; (2) cooperatio? 
among the academic divisions of the University in the development and spon 


: 3 - 18 
sorship of new courses and programs, and (3) experimentation with new way 
of teaching and learning. ts 

Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, stude 


faculty, and administrators throughout the University are involved in 
planning, teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and programs. "i 
such curricular experiments are sponsored by other academic units of the Un 
versity. There are presently two academic programs directly sponsored b 
Division, the Program in Experimental Humanities and the Service-Le@ 
Program. a 
The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provide ki 
portunities for students to combine sustained field-study with classroom e 
These courses are taught by interdisciplinary and interdivisional faculty team" 
The Service-Learning Program integrates supervised work study with cia 
room seminars. Students in the Program are assigned to community grout 
research organizations, or governmental agencies. Assignments are arranged í 


$ È ow 
means of a formal agreement among the student, the Program, and the 


y the 
rning 


campus agency. rfi 
"nr . "ei ` . i zu 
The Division of Experimental Programs sponsors a special program 1n v 


cular development, the GW-Washington Project, which is charged with tel 
pria, 


bilizing academic resources throughout the University that can appror’ of 
address needs in the Washington communities, particularly the communitt 
e,¢ e » ut 

poverty. Among the activities of the Project is a technical assistance ua 
C 


in the Congress Heights-Anacostia area, co-sponsored by the Anacostia 7^ 4 
munity Development Consortium. [he Project, in conjunction with the SP 
ish Education Development Center, places bilingual students in the Span" 
speaking inner city. A Community Leadership Development Program m^ 
available short-term tuition support for community leaders and offers StIP" 


to selected students for work in community agencies. 


p$ 
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The Division of Experimental Programs is funded through grants from the 
Richard King Mellon Charitable Trusts and from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, as well as from the general funds of the University. 


ASSOCIATES 


Roderick French, Coordinator, Humanities Development Program 
regory Williams, Coordinator, G W-Washington Project 
Obert E. Cannady, Jr., Director of Community Relations, GW-Washington 


Project 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Chairman 
arcella Brenner, Professor of Education 

James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 

Ta Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 

alph Clarke Nash, Professor of Law 

omas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Medicine 

€nry Solomon, Professor of Economics 


SS A 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1974, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Busi 
Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs, the School , 
Engineering and Applied Science, and the Division of University Student 
offer courses in two 5-week sessions. The School of Engineering and Apple 
Science also offers courses in a 7-week period. The National Law Cent? 
offers courses in two 6-week sessions and one 13-week session; the School 0 
Education offers courses in a 6- and 9-week session and three 3-week works " 
sessions. In addition, a carefully planned group of special programs will 
offered to serve a variety of student needs. 

For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, se 
Sessions Catalogue. 


: r 
e the Summe 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President L.H. Mayo 


THE VICE PRESIDENT for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible to 
é President of the University for developing a multidisciplinary University 
*pability for analyzing national policy issues, with involvement by the Con- 
om universities, foundations, federal agencies, industry, and other organi- 
lons having interaction with the governmental process. 
Orking closely with the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Vice 
o. for Policy Studies and Special Projects assists in developing faculty 
En capability for policy Studies, recommends the introduction of new 
E in the Policy analysis area -in particular at the postgraduate and 
anced professional levels—and provides a continuing appraisal of the public 
Visement function of the University. The Office of the Vice President for 
ET Studies and Special Projects serves the University as the locus for dis- 
E and as an advisory resource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary 
ch related to the analysis of public policies and on curricula pertaining 
Toad social or environmental problems, in which a number of departments 
Schools participate. 
us Office is responsible for coordinating activities of the Program of Policy H 
m in Science and Technology with other policy-oriented projects and pro- 
within the University. 


Pres, 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN | 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


T : 
w ry objective of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
earch © is to encourage the continuing development of a University policy 
1 capability directed toward the complex issues confronting society. 
panj egral part of the University, the Program undertakes to serve as an 
igg E s element and to provide a neutral forum for the discussion of policy | 
a arent and prospective—by representing community groups, and as i 
lore Sory and research resource for policy makers in both public and private ni 
editis of the Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide range of 
Pro} Iplinary talents can be brought to bear upon the analysis of policy 
the E. particularly those involving the impact of advancing technology on 
cesses, values, and institutions of society. 
forge Wes of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology, 
the Washington University is moving toward an institutional approach to 
Olicy analysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and 


185 
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largely uncoordinated pattern of "institutes," "centers," and "study groups 
which exists at most universities. The Program of Policy Studies concept n 
novel in its attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the University? 
ability to address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach envis 
ages a continuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Program 0 
Policy Studies in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, 8? 
other faculty members of the schools and departments of the 1 niversity. 
The following are the primary study areas of the Program: 


1. The structure and functions of institutions designed to stimu 
and technology to the 


needs, national and 


late, utilize 
achiev” 


regulate, and appraise the application of science : 
intern? 


ment of basic community goals, and to society's 
tional. 

2. The application of modern research and deve 
cepts and skills to the planning, programming, and 
programs and urban social problem areas. ; 

The Program has also undertaken to bring into focus the courses and sem! 
nars offered by the University which are directly related to the interfat® nor 
of science, society, and public policy. An announcement is published em 
fall. ‘ 

ding studie® 


The Program supports or conducts a number of activities, inclu it 
seminars with government, 1 


Q 
tatives. An Annual Report 


ant com 
lopment management co 


P a 
managing of gov ernment 


monographs, special reports, and professional 
dustry, policy research, and university represen 
current activities is published in the fall. Jr 

Funding sources for the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Te 
nology include, in addition to the University, a basic institutional grant 
NASA and grants and contracts from other sources such as the Envir 
Protection Agency, the Federal Highway Administration (Department © enl 


portation), the Office of Education and the Public Health Service (Depart™ at | 
artm 
the Depart 


of Health, Education, and Welfare), the Department of State, rion? 
of Housing and Urban Development, the Russell Sage Foundation, the Na 
Science Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the Cogar Foundation. 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF* j 
ror 


Director: Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe ial 


ects; Professor of Law vch 
: 1 ; ; : -— ; — 1 
Associate Director: Vary T. Coates, Senior Staff Scientist and Directo? 
nology Assessment Group (Political Science) 
Guy Black, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor oj Business Economics 
Dennis W. Brezina, Senior Staff Scientist (Political S« ience) 


James M. Brown, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Law lof? 
Thomas Carter, Research Assistant, Graduate Program in Science, Techno" 
and Public Policy 
Richard F. Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Management 
Joseph V. Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science + gente 
Mark S. Frankel, Assistant to the Director, Graduate Program in 59 
Technology, and Public Policy : roi 
Charles E. Hansen, Consultant, Innovation, Information, and Analysis 
Audrey D. Hassanein, Research Information Spec ialist j 
f! 


* I 1 
Staff listing consists of members who allocate all or a substantial 


lr or po 
activities. Directors and members of the staffs of other policy 
participate in the various seminar series, conferences, and other acti 
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Guenther Hintze, Consultant, Electrical Engineering 
ary A, Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
forge E. Humphries, Consultant (Business Administration) 
harles Lamb, Research Associate, NASA ERTS— Land Use Project 
Ames Lester, Research Assistant (Political Science) 
hn M, Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director, Graduate Program in Science, 
Technology, and Public Policy; Associate Professor of Public Affairs and 
Politica] Science 
"un B. Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Educational Policy Group 
llton C. Marney, Consultant, Normative Systems Research 
E Marx, Research Scientist (Economics) 
Arion R. Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Educational Policy 
j "Toup 
ùdith Naiman, Research Assistant, Educational Policy Group 
"hry R, Nau, Deputy Director, Graduate Program in Science, Technology, 
and Public Policy; Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
C fairs 
arlton R, Price, Consultant, DOT/ Urban Mass Transportation Research and 
“taining Project 
En Rice, Research Assistant (Law) 
Russell, Chief Information Specialist, NSF R&D Innovation Information 
W enter 
eee Research Assistant (Political Science) 
. Singpurwalla, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
arles T, Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
T Ward D, Studholme, Research Associate (Urban and Regional Planning) 
Sodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Senior Staff Scientist (Economics); Research 
Wap essor of Economics 
vd L. Tennant, Senior. Staff Scientist; Manager, NSF R&D Innovation, 
et mation, and Analysis Project; Manager, DOT/Urban Mass Transpor- 
$, ton Research and Training Project 
nn Vlachos, Senior Document Research Assistant, Innovation Information 


M enter 

"ar r 
Baret Ware, Senior Document Research Assistant, Innovation Information 
ver 

co do OMM i aped uir yA s t ee 

Ender Weiss, Senior Staff Scientist (Transportation Programs Specialist) 

Maine ye B. Wood, Research Associate (Management) 


Ay 
VISORy COMMITTEE 


Cha; 
Vigg m2: Lloyd H. Elliott, President of the University 
» airman: Bernard A. Schriever, Chairman of the Board, Schriever & 
Barod ^ Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Athur Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
J E Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
pM ce paber, President, Resources for the Future, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Wi vy, President, Interprise, Inc., Framingham, Mass. 


Bht w 


Versi aldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracuse Uni- 


Reube 
n 
E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
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| 

CENTER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE | 
| 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF | 


Director: Milton M. Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law 
Director of Education: Robert E. Park, Professor of Law 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman: Ashley Sellers, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 
Vice Chairman, Budget Officer: Franklin M. Schultz, Attorney, Washingt” 
D.C. 
Secretary: Ben C. Fisher, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 
Frederick Davis, Edward H. Hinton Professor 0j Law, Univers 
Columbia ipo 
Henry J. Friendly, Chief Justice, United States Court of Appeals, Second e 
cuit, New York, N.Y. 
Louis J. Hector, Attorney, Miami, Fla. 
Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects 
officio member) the 
Victor G. Rosenblum, Director, Program in Law and Social Sciences, Nor 
western University 
Harold L. Russell, Attorney, Atlanta, Ga. es 
Antonin Scalia, Chairman, Administrative Conference of the United ae 
(ex officio member) 
Bernard Schwartz, Webb Professor of Law, New York University 
Frank M. Wozencraft, Chairman, Section of Administration Law, 
Bar Association (ex officio member) " 
The Center for Administrative Justice was established by the American ip 
Association and became affiliated with George Washington Universit} «| 
September, 1973. It received its initial funding from the American Bar End? 
ment. 
The purpose of the Center is the advancement of administrative j 
society. Its goals are as follows: 
to provide educational and training opportunities 
areas involved in the processes of administrative justice; 
to engage in basic research in such areas and to undertake particula 
projects for governmental and nongovernmental agencies; 
to provide a resource for the initiation, exploration, and 
concepts, methods, and mechanisms for the improvement of the 
administrative justice; oni 
to foster the development of ethical standards in the public interest am 
those engaged in the processes of administrative justice; 
to establish and maintain a comprehensive library of materials P® 


ity of MissoW! 


Amer jc 


vB 
ustic? 


"m 
in the law and rel 
ard 
r rese 


n 
development of? of 
process” 


rain 


to the law and law-related areas of administrative justice; ur 
to publish and disseminate the Center's own and other basic and € 
materials in such areas; he 
nd 9 


to conduct conferences, seminars, workshops, colloquia, institutes, 8 
appropriate means for implementing all of the above goals. xit! 
The Center commenced its activities in March, 1973, by undert 
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ilot project in the area of "mass administrative justice," as manifested in the 
eld of welfare administration. Concentrating on the so-called “fair hearing" 
Tocess, it convened a group of 60 academics, administrators, social workers, 
litical scientists, and lawyers to discuss it, and is now following up with 
‘aining programs for personnel participating in the hearing process. 
4 Future projects in a variety of areas where administrative justice is a signifi- 
“nt factor will be modelled on the pilot project. Examples of possible sub- 
sts include health administration, zoning, transportation, occupational licens- 
5 and academic discipline. 
A second type of project conducted by the Center during its first year was 
e drafting of a state administrative procedure act at the request of the Law 
Eno Council of the State of Florida. This was done by a task force of 
ent scholars and practitioners who convened at the National Law Center. 
" he basic program of the Center will consist of a series of intensive courses 
b ui each year during a six- to eight-week period from about May 15th 
ha EL at George Washington l niversity and possibly at other institu- 
ive 7 hese will include in-depth seminars in specialized areas of administra- 
aw and current problems and techniques of administrative practice. 
nd types of activities and projects will be undertaken as the Center 


HEALTH STAFF SEMINAR (HSS) 


Judith K. Miller, Director 

i] 
he Health Staff Seminar is designed to assist professional staff members 
in ee by the executive and legislative branches of the federal government 
* field of health to obtain a more realistic understanding of actual health 
b lices and problems, and to improve communications between Washington- 
le y rofessional staff members and experts in the field. Exposure to prob- 
tenin sci - the entire country is gained primarily through sequenced 
bealitieg iscussions or workshops and, where appropriate, site visits to various 
pleve] Although attendance is primarily limited to Congressional aides and 
Q health staff from the many government agencies involved in health, 

Students and faculty can be accommodated on a space-available basis. 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Norman Drachler, Director, Institute for Educational Leadership 
Samuel Halperin, Director, Educational Staff Seminar 

Judith Pitney, Director, Washington Internships in Education 
James Browne, Coordinator, Associates Program 


The Tres; 

tpp ttute for Educational Leadership of George Washington University was 

Ih *d to meet the need for strengthening existing and potential leadership 

The ran education at all levels of policy formulation and administration. 

“Uren Phasis is on improving the quality of decision-makers by providing 

Wihan nd promising educational leaders with first-hand experiences as par- 
In key issues confronting education today. 


———— 


—————— 
— areca ae E > T 
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hly qualified individuals to take part 9 
Institute. Criteria for selectio® 
out its selectio® 
nuously 


The selection of promising and hig 
various activities is of crucial concern to the 
in leadership situations. In carrying 
in its approach, conti 
p development. 


emphasize performance 
and training functions, the Institute 1s adaptive 
testing the efficacy of alternative methods of leadershi 
The objectives of the Institute are carried out under programs and 
of the following types: 
1. Washington Internships 


activities 


in Education (WIE) with additional particiP™ 
tion at several state levels. Each year WIE and its sponsors from public aD 
private agencies bring together a group of young people from widely diver” 
backgrounds who share the goal of improving American education. WIE W: 
terns are given the opportunity to work and study for a year in à unique an 
The program 1$ designed to help them think! 
policy terms about national and state issues and their relationship to education 
and human goals, to become more sophisticated in dealing with the proce 
of decision-making, and to become more familiar with the structures an 
cedures of large organizations. 

2. Educational Staff Seminar (ESS) and the ext 


state level. ESS is designed to assist professional staff members in the 
branches of the 


al educat 
Washing 7 


intensive learning environment. 


ro 


ension of activities # yi 
fiel 

education, employed by both the executive and legislative 
eral government, in obtaining more realistic understanding of actu: 
improve communications between 
educational staff members and educators in the field. ESS seeks this increas 
staff understanding and awareness of contemporary problems in American © 

cation through a variety of in-service training seminars and in-the-fiel # 
sonal observations. Emphasis is on developing broad educational understa" kr 
and perspective as well as providing wide exposure to current educatio” 


jon?l 


practices and problems, and to 


problems. 
3. Institute Associates provide an opportunity for policy-makers in € " 
tion at the state level to communicate through special seminars with each ion 
and with outside experts on issues of policy formulation and implementati 1 
Some also serve full-time liason and coordinating functions in state gov" es 
ment and with the Committee on the District of Columbia of the US. He 
of Representatives. Associates are recruited chiefly from institutions of hi 
education. Currently, there are Associates in 15 state capitals. 

4. Scholars-in-Residence. A select group of individuals of national par 
nence and professional distinction are invited to occupy chairs of educati? ip 
leadership development. Scholars act as advisers-in residence to participa? tet 
the WIE, ESS, Associates, and other Institute programs and contribute n 
disciplinary areas of educational thought and leadership. 

S. In-service Training Activities. The Institute also gives emph 
In accord wit 


m 


asis t0 e 
h this 
„tiv 


tinuing career development of educational leaders. 
ograms and ac 


jective, the Institute is developing a continuing series of pr 
for the benefit of educational leaders from various institutional settings n jo 
the public and private sectors and from various levels of policy formult u 
implementation, and administration. While major attention is focused ots 
national scene, every effort will be made to carry these programs of the 

tute to regional and state levels. 


iti? 
j 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Assistant Vice President for Research C.J. Lange 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which are 
“tablished for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere 
Problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the sponsoring 
tency, Cooperation between these programs and the various departments of 
“struction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and departments 
Ill permit. 


NOMETRIC LABORATORY 
Director R.R. Bonato 


The Biometric Laboratory, established in the fall of 1960 and currently sup- 

ited by the National Institute of Mental Health grant program, is engaged 

iv. broad spectrum of psychotropic drug asssesment. The Laboratory assists 

Stigators throughout the United States in planning research and in analyzing 

iy majority of these research projects concern the effects of drugs on 
r. 


UNTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES 
Direc 
rector Sar A, Levitan 


~ Center for Manpower Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation of fed- | 
P Supported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. T he Center is | 
the *d by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers in conjunction with | 
PPartment of Economics graduate courses in labor economics and man- T 


Wer policy, 


hy 
QUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) | 
ARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


irec 
m or C.J. Lange | 


“ciate Director Jonathan Fife 
Hi Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on 
Us sf Education was established in the fall of 1968 with the support of the 
ty; ag of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsible for the acquisition, 
the "a abstracting, indexing, and dissemination of research reports and 
“ation 9cuments dealing with problems and issues in the field of higher edu- 
“cation also prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to higher 
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ti 
HEALTH STAFF SEMINAR (HSS) fe 
See the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects a 
page 189. 1 
Q 
INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
b 

Washington Internships in Education 
Educational Staff Seminar , 
Institute Associates 
Scholars-in-Residence i 


In-service Training Activities 


See the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Project | 
pages 189-90. 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Director W.H. Marlow 
a multidisc" 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides tv 
po 


plinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial OP 
nities for research activities and public service under diversified sources 0^ 7 
ternal support. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute performs e 
search leading to the development of a science in logistics featuring princip ® 
and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs and nation 
defense efforts. 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS CENTER 


Director Robert R. Carter 
Principal Investigator R.S. Cottrell, Jr. 


The Mid-Atlantic Region Special Education Instructional Materials Cent? 
(MAR-SEIMC) was established in March, 1967, by the Bureau for Educa, 
of the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, and George Washington Univ? 

sity to collect, organize, and disseminate information and materials about = 
for the instruction of handicapped children and youth. Providing assist 
in the development of similar centers throughout the Mid-Atlantic e£ » 
(Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, PennsylV? (ef 
and Virginia) is a major activity. Workshops are conducted both in the pe 
and in the field. MAR-SEIMC is part of a national network of similar cent? 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


Director Mary Holman 
1965; M 
e 


The Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, d 
an 
ef 


sponsor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources 
vironmental quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote y roe 
graduate and graduate education; and to train employees of public reso iy 
agencies. The program of the Center focuses particularly on incr 


easing ifr 
contribution of the social sciences—economics, planning, and the politica 
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utions of natural resource agencies—so that these disciplines and related 
ds of knowledge may be brought to bear more fruitfully on contemporary 
blems relating to the management and development of natural resources. 
e Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus on natural re- 
urce and environmental quality problems and issues, is an integral part of 
t Department of Economics in both the design of its research program and 
‘Courses. 


ROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


* the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects, 
es 185-87. 


%IAL RESEARCH GROUP 
hector LH. Cisin 
Nociate Director H.J. Parry 


te Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with concentra- 
(n on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of social 


lems. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


° r 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 1 
artme 


ranged names of the departments of instruction and special interdep he 
programs, are listed the courses of instruction offered by the University he 
academic year 1974-75. The courses as here listed are subject to change 
University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening w 
daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same § 4 
of instructors, and carry the same amount of credit, By taking the evening e 
summer classes and extending the time of stud) beyond the usual four year? 


part-time student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
tu 
planned fot f 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are 
al of the a“ 


dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approv jt 
and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain at? 
stances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergr? " 
deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be ® 
for graduate credit. 

Second-group courses.— Courses numbered from 101 t 
students in the junior and senior years. Except for Accounting C 
may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean = the 


,d fo 
o 200 are planned 


ses A 
ourse: n | 


instructor at the time of registration, Such approval is granted only D 

es - : a 

provision that students must complete additional work in order to receive E , 
ay not be taken for & 


ate credit. Accounting courses numbered 101-200 m 
ate credit. T 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the Grad Ab 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Busines f 
ministration, and courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School of Education, j 
planned primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the appI? at? 
the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergt y^ 
Qualified seniors in the School of Government and Business Adminis al? 
registering for these courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior appro" 
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* department chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, and the 
lor approval of the Dean. Nondegree students who have not completed a 
ichelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration. 
Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
'hool of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 
arily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In 
* School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, are 
Mited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institutions. 


EY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


he following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Accounting 

American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 
Classics 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical Engineering 
English 

Engineering Administration 
Environmental Studies 
Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Health Care Administration 
History 

Honors Program—Columbian 
College 


$ 
"tern HOURS OF CREDIT 


of a nber of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
Ourse is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 


Ital 
Jap 
Jour 
Mgt 
Math 
Micr 


Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 
Management Science 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 

Music 

Operations Research 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation 
Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 
Psychology 

Public Administration 
Religion 
Service-Learning Experimental 
Humanities 
Service-Learning Political 
Science 

Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics 

Urban and Regional Planning 
Women Studies 


————Ó— 
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kel | | 
course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is mat í 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). ^ se 
mester hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period 9 1 
class work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing m 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled for 1974-75. " 
term "academic year" is used only with two-semester courses, and indica 
that the first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester and f 
second half in the spring semester. If no parenthetical statement appeals; of 
course is not scheduled to be offered during the fall or spring semesters : 
1974-75. Offerings for the summer sessions are not designated in this catalog? 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Catalogue or S hedule of Cun 
for summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is also published for each fall d 
spring semester which provides more exact and up-to-date information © 
cerning the time of course offerings. 


Accounting E ; : ' — 


Professors E.J.B. Lewis, A.J. Mastro (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers M.P. Pujol, Leo Herbert, Shawki Farag 
Associate Professors F.C. Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, M.G. Gallagher 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Joseph Hilmy 

Assistant Professor R.S. Coyner, Jr. 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer E.J. Shuchart y 
1M 


Bachelor of Business Administration in the field of Accounting.—See pages fing 

Master of Business Administration with a field of concentration in Accoun 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree, see pages 144—45. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 145-48. A "common body 95 a m 
edge" in business administration is required of all candidates; this knowle 4 tol” 
be obtained as part of an undergraduate degree in business or as part of o 
Master of Business Administration degree program at this University. The € 
body of knowledge" may be satisfied by the following courses at n : 
or the equivalent: Acct 115; B Ad 131, 141, 161, 198; Econ 1; Met 118; ost 
111. In addition to this requirement the student's program of study will ve ue 
(1) the *Required Courses in Administration," including Acct 276 (see pas esi” 
47); (2) Acct 262, 295, B Ad 231; (3) (a) for students not electing * ject 
Acct 275, 282, 297, and 6 semester hours of elective, or (b) for students deci 
a thesis—-Acct 275 or 282, and Acct 299, 300, and 6 semester hours 9^ cg qu 
Acct 215 must be taken in place of Acct 275 or 282 if a course 1n cost à ject” 
getary control was not taken prior to entering the M.B.A. degree program: ef fic 
courses are selected, with the approval of the adviser, from courses in ^ a 
offered by the School; however, no more than 3 hours may be in one 


none of the courses may be in Accounting. usi" 
Programs of study in Accounting leading to the degrees of Doctor of ; 

Administration and Doctor of Public Administration.—See pages 156-58. "d 
Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for £ 
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tedit. Accounting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for under- 
taduate credit. 


RST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) Gallagher, Kurtz 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of significant 
economic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who 
have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acct 1-2. 
(Acct 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


00ND GROUP 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Coyner, Farag 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and motivation, 
relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who have 
received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acct 101. 
(Fall and spring) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Farag, Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2. (Spring) 

115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) Gallagher 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accounting data 
necessary to the management process. Students who have received credit 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. (Fall and spring) 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition of 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analy- 
Sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) 

122 Intermediate Accounting (3) Kurtz 


An in-depth study of special topics: partnership, consignment, installment, 
liquidation, retail, estate, and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 
132 Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading profes- 
sional and accounting research associations, major contributions to ac- 


counting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Spring) 

141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) 

144 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis 


Accounting procedures in the federal government, with emphasis on 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 141. 

1 r 

61 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 

Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
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differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. (Fall and 
spring) 

" : AMaghet 

162 Tax Research and Planning (3) Gallaghe 

Substantive federal tax provisions relating to corporations, partners 

pap" 


security transactions, estates, gifts, and pension and profit-sharing 
emphasis on tax research and tax-planning objectives. 
248 Z 
171 Auditing (3) » 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing St 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-preparation" 1) 
of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Fa 


172 Audit Planning and Control (3) ai 

. . iae r * n 

Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topics, includ 

application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing “al 
tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite: Acct 


: . ilmy 
181 Accounting Systems (3) Coyner, Hil : 
Organization and use of accounting information: origination, classifi 

design, and installation , F 


tion, control, and reporting; development, jte: 
accounting systems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequis 
Acct 101, 171. (Spring) 
a ~ Maght! 
191 Advanced Accounting (3) Gallag 


à; te 
consolidated $95, 


Application of accounting theory to special areas: c 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange yt 
level adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequis! 
Acct 121. (Spring) 

paik 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, "m 
o A : z J 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and oper cd 
of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: "T 
1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot fe 


hee 


credit for Acct 193. (Fall and spring) 
x À ps 
196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) enl 
Analysis of data required in capital budgeting, inventory managet ae’ 
and other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advanced © 
counting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101. 
. . * as 
199 Accounting Practice Internship (3) M p 
a R :ned as 
Concepts, procedures, and standards of auditing practice obtained M 
intern with a firm or agency. Prerequisite: 15 semester hours ia^ af 
counting courses (including a course in auditing), senior status, a 
proval of the Chairman of the Department. 
THIRD GROUP 
eft 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
Study of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accountin AE 
primarily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: AY ca" 
Or 115. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 canno 
credit for Acct 215. (Fall and spring) 
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231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 


and concepts and recent theories concerfied with 


Accounting principles 
rmination of income. 


the valuation and amortization of assets and dete 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) Paik 
and behavioral sciences, economics, math- 


Interrelationships of accounting 
ch. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 


ematical methods, operations resear 
accounting. 


245 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) Paik 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 
gram. Managing financial and related information systems in complex 
organizations; relationships between accounting in its broadest sense and 
management control and decision systems. (Spring) 


246 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) Lewis 


Current problems in federal financial planning, programming, budgeting, 
accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Acct 144. 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, and 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisions and 


tax research. (Fall) 


275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurtz 
Study of generally accepted auditing standards: internal control and in- 
ternal auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 
electronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
(Spring) 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik, Herbert 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for planning, 
control, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, transfer 
pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework and cycle. 
Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) 


282 Accounting Information Systems (3) Coyner 
application of accounting system theory, including 
Integration of automatic data proc- 
Pre- 


Development and 
analysis, design, and implementation. 
essing, accounting systems, and management information systems. 


requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) 


292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 


Review and coordination of principles and techniques in preparation for 
general practice in the field of accountancy and for professional accounting 
examinations. Prerequisite: Acct 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191. 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) Mastro 


Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation developed in 
seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
(Spring) 
297 Accounting Research Methodology (3) Coyner 
(Spring) 
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299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro and staff 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


Mastro and staff 


s Administratio? 
May be re 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Busines 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. 


peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Mastro and staff 


x of Public A® 
(Fall and spring 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctc 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


American Literature —— — piaz an —— 


See “English.” 


American Studies Program — i —— O 


Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, Letitia Brown 
Associate Professorial Lecturer James Mahoney, Jr. 

Assistant Professors H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Director), B.M. Mergen 
Special Lecturer Lillian Miller 


FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


" 
B.M. Mergen (Chairman), C.W. Cole, C.E. Galbreath, F.S. Grubar, H.L. L 
Blanc, C.H. Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, Dewey Wallace, Jr. 


AMERICAN STUDIES COUNCIL 

s ' „apacit) 
The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory cap^" 
from several points of view, as follows: 


From the Washington Community 

Aaron Goldman, President, Macke Vending Co. 

Laughlin Phillips, Editor, The Washingtonian 

Sterling Tucker, Vice Chairman, District of Columbia Council 
From the Student Body 


Two undergraduate students; two graduate students 
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From the Alumni 
C. Robert Kemble 


From Affiliated Programs 


Robert H. Land (Library of Congress) 
tlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
llcomb E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 


"tom the Faculty 


e American Studies staff of instruction and the Faculty Advisory Committee, 
officio 


peachelor of Arts with a major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study).—The 
Owing requirements must be fulfilled, 
* The general requirements stated on pages 73, 80-86. 
"i Prerequisite course—AmCv 71-72. (In preparation for the major field it is 
ended that students elect introductory courses in Anthropology, Art, Eco- 
kic" English, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, Political 
ce, Religion, and Sociology.) 
tron Required courses in the major- (a) 15 semester hours of approved second- 
for 4 courses in the Humanities (History may be elected for (a) or (b), but not 
Stu on); (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses in Social 
8; (c) AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the senior year. 
In addition to the “meaningful initiation” requirement (see page 73), students 
tin p 3 or 4 additional semester hours in the Natural and Mathematical Sciences 
*ography and Regional Science. 
the a or examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily completed in 
semester of the final year. 
iyi; Pars of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics, logic, or 
[ eric cs Is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently with an 
m, an Civilization adviser. 
heit" of Arts in the field of American Civilization.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
bject i = Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization or in the 
bue Which concentration is contemplated, ; 
m" ester E the general requirements, pages 90-97, including (1) AmCv 271-72 (6 
ù hours), a seminar in the methods and materials for teaching and research 
Dat, — Civilization; (2) 18 additional semester hours in a carefully related 
3) . » focusing in a concentrated approach to the study of American Civilization; 
nee Master's thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the 
Compre of the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master's 
d aoe Examination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration. 
Pines y of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization.—This program com- 
tachi Ork in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research and 


Dust 


ing, wi : : y : 
Appi With the option of stressing preparation for museum and library careers. 
cia I are required to have an adequate background in the humanities and/or 
Ren, "ces as they apply to the understanding of American civilization. 


e, tired: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99. Candidates must pass a 
NC nm he mination in four areas. An area in American Cultural History and an 
OP an e culture of some area outside the United States (ie., English Literature, 
Wing History) are required. The other two areas may be chosen from the fol- 
"heran Tes (1) American Diplomatic, Economic, Political, or Social History; 

Itrerature, Art, Philosophy, or Religion; Afro-American History; or some 
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areas of the social and behavioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the Library of 
Congress—supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including America® 
History and Politics, Cartography, Cross-cultural Studies, Government Documents, 


Graphic Arts and Music, Motion Pictures and Recorded Sound, Printing and Book- 
(Museum of History an 


making; (3) in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 

Technology, National Portrait Gallery, and National Collection of Fine Arts)— 

supervised studies including Architectural History, Ethnohistory, Historical Archa? 

ology, History of Science, History of Technology, Industrial Archaeology, Material 

Aspects of American Civilization, and various fields in the History of Art. 
ged within the University and in both the 


ditional areas of study may be arran 
Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. 
concerning these programs are issued periodically and are aval 
the Director of the American Studies Program. 
Reseach fields for the dissertation may be chosen fr 
those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 


Special announcements 
lable in the Office 0 


t 
om any of the above excep 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


FIRST GROUP 
Mergen, Gillett? 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) b 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, V 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 

SECOND GROUP 
Ste? 


161—62 Studies in American Literature (3-3) 
Same as Engl 161-62. Major factors in the 
shown by outstanding writers. (Academic year) 


: ian S 
national cultural traditio? 


> : : n ale 
179-80 Proseminar in American Mergen, Walker, Mond 
Civilization (3—3) 

Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. 


(Academic year) 


^ thei 
188 Urban Issues (3) Guth? 
Tet à , a n 
Urbanization as a process. Population, life styles, planning, and P 
(Spring) 
Meri? 


*192 The American Cinema (3) 
History and criticism of American films. -The 
dent to develop an ability to see and evaluate 
press the evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand th 
in the context of American culture. The American Film Ins 
discovery Series will be used as a laboratory. Subscription to the 
is $15, payable to the American Film Institute, 


j s 
course will enable the " 
cinema techniques fiin 
e role or Re 
itute $ ^. 
titute $ ie 


staf 
195 Independent Study (3) | 


Open to a limited number of American Civilization maj 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


j ov? 
ors with app! 


* i ` : g * . 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Speech and Drama. 
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THIRD GROUP 
*225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Brown 


271—72 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American Gillette 
Civilization (3—3) 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) 


*273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3-3) Brown 


Prerequisite Hist 173-74 or equivalent. (Academic year 1975-76 and 
alternate years) 

280 Seminar: Urban History (3) Gutheim 
(Spring) 

281 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) McCandlish 


Same as Engl 281. 

289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3) Mondale 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in American 
Cultural History or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. 
(Academic year) 

295 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Master’s candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired. (Fall and spring) 


299_309 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


*OURTH GROUP 


* 

373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3—3) Brown 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in the field of the Negro in American Culture. (Academic year 1974— 
75 and alternate years) 

379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) Walker 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


“OURSE 
UR, "S OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
RY OF CONGRESS 


e 
4 Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of Congress 


Tem 
int off à 

is * s " * 

"Ing of the American Studies Program and the Department of History. 
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in a program le 
are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Sm 
tion's Program for Graduate Students in the History 
following courses are offered at the Museum of H 
National Portrait Gallery, by members of their staffs: 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Ci 


251-52 Museum Research and Education (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following courses 


THIRD GROUP 
255—56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the 


Library of Congress (3-3) 

Examination of the collections o 
of increasing understanding of 
brary-oriented research problems and possibilities. 
affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly to a fie 

"Reseach Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Content, Col- 
lection, Arrangement, and Use.” (Academic year 1975-76 and alter 


nate years) 


f the Library of Congress with the aim 


American culture and awareness O 
For students in 


ld in 


FOURTH GROUP 
355—56 Seminar: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 


Introduction to practical problems of research in librarianship and conti 
of collections. Supervised study in selected subject fields; emphasis 3 
collections in the Library of Congress and concentrated work in à d 
collection. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) è 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ond 
nation in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congress. 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
d wp 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations base p 
or significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. Wi 


vised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 355-56. 
and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


> itv 
ithsonian Inst 
of American Civilization. the 
istory and Technology an 


THIRD GROUP 


vilization (3) i 


Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Ins 
tion and introduction to opportunities for research and publication |. 
on historical objects. Required of all students in the Master's an 
toral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. Fall) 


t 
Washburn and 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonia® oo! 


members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, costu 
furnishings, and photography as historical documentation. 
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*270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sciences, 
including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of museum 
communication, education, etc. (Fall) 


1284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


1294 Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva- 
tion, laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by seminars on 
the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St. Mary's 
City, Md. 


FOURTH GROUP 


351-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related to 
the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: AmCv 250. 
(Academic year) 


394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work 
under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: 
AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Anatomy 


b 
"fessors Paul Calabrisi (Emeritus), C.M. Goss (Visiting—Medical History), 
Profes, Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chairman) 

^ta Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 
i" Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering B > 

rd Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Kath- 
Assista eston 
pecial 1 ^ fessors Ann Butler, D.E. Morse, M.D. Olson, J.M. Kerns 

€cturer Mary Ericksen 


a 


+ Tint r 

; jint of cring of the American Studies Program and the Department of Anthropology. 

went offe ing of the American Studies Program and the Department of Art. ' E 
th St, ring of the American Studies Program and the Department of Anthropology in cooperation 

"ATY's College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City Commission. 
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the general require 
assing 
jna- 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy.—Required: 
ments, pages 90-94, 97-99. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by p 
a reading knowledge examination in French and German or by passing the exam 
tion in one of these languages and satisfactorily completing the tool requirement 1f 
Biostatistics. The General Examination must cover at least four fields, two of which 


must be in anatomical disciplines. 
Research fields: Cell Ultrastructure, Embryology, Gross Anatomy, Histology, Hu 


man Genetics, Neuroanatomy, and Physical Anthropology. 
Snell and Staff 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) 
adaver supplemented with lectures à 


Regional dissections of adult c 
X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


Allan 
hasis on value of embryo 
(Fall) 


203 Human Embryology (1) 
Origin and development of human body; emp 
ogy in interpreting anatomical anomalies 
Johnson, Butler 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) 
rvous system and spec 


Gross and microscopic anatomy of central ne 
senses. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 


205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and staf 


(Formerly Microscopic Anatomy) 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body: 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
a aggio a rt 
206 Electron Microscopic Histochemistry (3) Albe 
Experimental study of electron histochemical 
Anat 205 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $30. (Spring) 
Butler, Johns? 


Prerequisite: Anat 20 


i ite! 
techniques. Prerequisit 


208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) 
Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


È xe : à an 
209 The Use of Audio-visual Techniques in Anatomy (2) All " 
Preparation of a significant audio-visual program of some aspect of hum 
anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
ell 
210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) oe 
Applying computer techniques to the problems of learning anato 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
z oeriné 
221-22 Seminar (1-1) Kot 
uden 


Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and st 
(Academic year) 


uff 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) gr 
: A. v 
Major research techniques as applied to bilogical materials 1n the 
ous anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 
d 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) aa 
ra 


an evolution and 


Variations in man and factors affecting him, hum 
(Spring) 


differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. 
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254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

256 Human Genetics (1) C. B. Jacobson 


General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques, aneuploidy in 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic counsel- 
ing. (Spring) 


258 Cell Biology (3) Albert and Staff 


(Formerly Cytology) 
Detailed study of morphology and function of the cell and its organelles. 


Basic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 

Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its components. 

(Spring) 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) Koering 


Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and 
interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Snell and Staff 
Extremities (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 


reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staff 


and Lower Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enroll- 


ment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 

274 Tissues of the Body (1) Snell 


Selected tissues of the human body considered in depth. (Spring) 
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precepts to current environmental problems. (Fall 1974 and alternate 
falls) 
McKay 
in evolution and the cross 
nants of personality for 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) 
Relevance of psychological theories to hum: 
cultural study of personality. Cultural determi 
mation and mental health. (Fall) 

Golla 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) 
al beliefs; metaphorical 


Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or soci 
thought; verbal art. (Fall) 
Simons, Goll* 


Examination of 
and change 


155 Primitive Religion (3) 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. 
religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious process 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Simons 
Cross-cultural study of ancient and modern systems of social control 
avior® 


moral, ethical, and legal factors which operate to produce beh 
norms. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 
Simons 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 
ip, €? 


The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinsh 
nomic, and political systems. (Fall) 
Krulfeld 


158 Art and Culture (3) 
e, in 


Study of the art of tribal society, including the role of art in cultur e 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art pr 
duction. (Fall or spring) 


159 Ethnography of Knowledge (3) 


The organization of empirical knowledge in literate and nonliterate p 
ties. Processes of hypothesis, deduction, and classification. (Fall 19^ 
and alternate falls) 
a 
161 Language and Culture (3) o 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; linguis 
change; social aspects of language. (Fall) 
TOM a 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Gol 
Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative ) linguistics. 
(Spring) 
is 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Ta 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the various cultural gro 
of the area up to the ethnographic present. (Spring 1976 and alter? 
springs) 
" . ey 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humph P 
; x U 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the cult 
areas of the continent. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 
1.42 art 
172 Native Peoples of South America (3) p 
as of 


Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture are 
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continent. Hacienda, plantation, and urban adaptations of Indian and 
African groups. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the native peoples of 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


174 Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 


Study of social organizations, religions, economies, and problems of cur- 
rent anthropological interest for cultures of the Far East, including Ja- 
pan, Korea, China, and India. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 
Study of representative Southeast Asian cultures from nonliterate so- 
cieties to high civilizations. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Humphrey 
Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme climate 
made by peoples of the northern subarctic and arctic regions of North 
America and Eurasia. (Spring) 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 
Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social struc- 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the 
Arab world. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) Lewis 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 
temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro Africa. 
(Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Lewis 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Africa. 
(Spring) 


182 New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 
Introduction to archaeological methodology, theory, and survey of North 
American culture history from man's entry into the Americas during the 
Pleistocene period until the time of the first European contacts. 


(Spring) 


183 Old World Prehistory (3) Brooks 
(Formerly Old World Archaeology) 
Specific area and periods to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest 
hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations and their 
secondary centers. May be repeated for credit with permission of in- 
structor. (Fall) 


184 Ethnohistory (3) Stuart 


Cultural reconstruction of behavioral and ideological patterns of past 
societies, Specific cultural area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


185 Latin American Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Stuart 


The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from 


—— 
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187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) 


188 Primatology (3) 


192 Anthropological Theory (3) 


193 Anthropological Methods (3) Krulfeld, Levis 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the 


origin and development of Latin American high civilizations. (Spring 
1975 and alternate springs) 

186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Angel 
Individual and social biology, methods and techniques. Genetic, cultural, 
and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population variation: micro 
evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, forensic identification 


techniques. (Spring) 
Brooks 


The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolu- 
tionary theory. Brief review of the earlier antecedents of man, with con- 
centration on the Pleistocene remains. (Spring 1975 and alternat? 
springs) 

Brooks 
(Formerly Primatology and Primate Social Behavior) j 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups an 

their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequet, 
meetings at the National Zoological Park. (Fall 1975 and alterna 

falls) 

Krulfeld, Brooks 


Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the 
development of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall and spring) 


Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and pias 19 


the delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and organization d 
data; and in the preparation of the final report. Fall 1974 and à 


nate falls) 
staff 


(Fall 9f 


Individual research problems. May be repeated for credit. 
spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


>. 
S Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Anthropology and Geography 
oacience. 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) 


254 Seminar: Folklore in America (6) 


Krulfelé 


. - ; : r id- 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since the ge 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journa 
monograph materials. Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


*215 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian Humphrey 


Settlement Patterns in the Tehuacan Valley (6) Langt? 


Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and sociopolite 
structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relationship tO ? 
cultural water-control systems. 

Goll? 
Intensive seminar covering the various aspects of American tradition 
culture, including the theory and methodology of folklore research. 


a 
and Regio” 
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mary emphasis on Anglo- and Afro-American traditional cultures, with 
some consideration of other ethnic groups. 


261 Seminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
Anthropological study of language—dialectology, ethnosemantics, descrip- 
tive and comparative studies of exotic languages. 

262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis, McKay 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as 
government, community development, land reform, law, and medicine. 
(Spring) 


263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons 


Change in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general proc- 
esses of change and interaction between simpler and more complex socie- 
ties. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 


Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, identi- 
fication, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research and instruc- 
tional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall) 


265 Seminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks 


Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical approaches 
in reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, utilizing the 
most recent archaeological techniques. (Spring) 


266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 


Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion. (Spring) 

268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an examination of 
their manner of functioning within their larger social, economic, and 
cultural context. (Fall) 


269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 


Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology, and 
formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change in kinship 
systems and development of kinship models. (Spring) 


*270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 


Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sciences, 
including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of museum 
communication, education, etc. Taught at the Smithsonian Institution. 


(Fall) 

272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Staff 
Research topic selected from among peasant movements, ethnic groups, 
land reform, urbanization, archaeological problems. (Spring) 


* 
Joi , 
E offering of the Department of Anthropology and the American Studies Program. 
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Study of current problems in relation to materials from the 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spri 
and alternate springs) 


i 
273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) McKay 
(Formerly Seminar: Culture of Poverty) 
Anthropological investigations of city life from Neolithic beginning to the 
present. Study of occupational, class, and ethnic communities within cities 
as well as ethnographies of entire cities. Adaptation of traditional fie 
methods to urban settings. (Spring) 
i 274 Seminar: Afro-American Culture (3) McKay 
i An ethnographic survey of racial, linguistic, and cultural attributes of 
| Americans of African ancestry. African antecedents, conditions of migt® 
i tion, experiences in slave and free communities over their 350-year his- 
| tory in the United States. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
| 282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—North Humphrey, Stuart 
? American Prehistory (3) : 
| Analysis in depth of current archaeological problems relating to the orig? 
1 and development of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announce 
1 in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall) 
| 283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
i Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) 
1 (Formerly Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—Old World) 
| old world. 


ng ! 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) staf 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within th 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report 
some aspects of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of ! 
structor. (Spring) 


ff 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3) Sta" 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Inst 
tution, arranged in consultation with the Smithsonian and the Departme Y 
of Anthropology. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the 
partment. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


— 
J——— 


. i ht 
291 Seminar: Museology (3) wa 
Twentieth century development of museums—natural history, science, 2 
history; their history, philosophy, and organization; their civic import? 
and administrative problems. (Spring) 
P L] * . se 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) E 
ji 
Method and theory of ‘conservation, including fine arts, ethnogra? " 
archaeological and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, P í 
ervation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materia zal) 
ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their environment. (Fi 


` £ xs se 
*293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) E 
Examination procedures and analytical techniques used in the conser 
tion laboratory, including discussion of chemical composition of sors 


adhesives, coating, and filling materials used in the restoration and $ 


tae me ee a aa 
on nr m n e e 


. » 
Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Anthropology and Art 


zation of museum specimens. Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13. Taught 
at the Smithsonian Conservation Laboratory. (Spring) 


*294 Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva- 
tion, laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by seminars on 
the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St. Mary's 


City, Md. 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Art 


Professors D.C. Kline (Emeritus), W.A. MacDonald (Chairman), L.P. Leite, 
F.S. Grubar, Roland Fleischer 

Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, John Shapley 

SSociate Professor D.H. Teller 

Adjunct Associate Professor Grose Evans 

Assistant Professors H.I. Gates, Lilien Hamilton, W.T. Woodward, Fuller Grif- 
fith, J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Jane Kofler, E.L. Battaglia 

ħstructor Türker Özdoğan 
cturer Carolyn Rose 

Pecial Lecturer Lillian Miller 


Faculty of the Corcoran School of Art: Roy Slade (Dean), Peter Thomas 
Assistant Dean), Nancy Baer, Barbara Brent, Leon Berkowitz, Joe Came- 
ton, William Christenberry, Terry Dale, Gene Davis, William Dutterer, Mary 
Beth Edelson, Eugene Frederick, Gary Glover, Tom Green, Samuel Holvey, 
Andrew Hudson, Paul Kennedy, Blaine Larson, William Lombardo, Ed 
McGowin, Michael Mitchell, Christopher Muhlert, Robert Newmann, Jack 
erlmutter, Fred Pitts, Mark Power, Barbara Price, Kywal Ramkissoon, 
Paul Reed, Berthold Schumtzhart, Rona Slade, Robert Stackhouse, A. Brockie 
tevenson, Joseph Taney, Elliott Thompson, Walter Urie 


bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History (Departmental) .—The following 
“Quirements must be fulfilled: 
con, The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
a; the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
M irement for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
€matical Sciences.) 
Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 or 71-72. 
hd; Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Germ 1-2, 
Phil 162; or equivalent. (A reading knowledge of French or German should 


+ 
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with gt Offering of the Department of Anthropology and the American Studies Program, in cooperation 
* Mary's College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City Commission. 
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= 


be acquired as soon as possible. Students who plan to do advanced work in Classical 


Archaeology or Medieval Art are also advised to study Greek and Latin.) 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 108, 109, 110, 
112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118; 12 additional semester hours in second-group Art : 
History courses. 

Art History majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order to be 
accepted into this program, students must satisfy the general requirements (pages 48- 
an of the Department of Art at the | 5 


49). They should apply in writing to the Chairm | 
beginning of their senior year. Before admittance to the program, they must pass à : 
reading examination administered by the Department in either French or German. |" 
Upon acceptance, candidates will be assigned to one or more faculty advisers under | 
whose direction they will undertake a superv ised program of selected reading 0 ^ 
which they will be required to submit written, critical reports. à 

The Department of Art has established a program of study in affiliation with are? k 
private art galleries. This program is open to a limited number of qualified under- i 
graduate students. For details, consult the Chairman of the Department of Art. . 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental) .—The following I€ : 
quirements must be fulfilled: | 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73. 80-86. (Students should 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the : 
requirement for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natural an 
Mathematical Sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses 
substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42). 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 31-32 or 71-72; 6 additional semestet 
hours in second-group Art History courses. : 

4. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours of first- or second-group Fine 
Arts courses in seven areas— Ceramics, Design, Drawing, Graphics, Painting, photos 
raphy, and Sculpture. Students choose one of these areas as a primary area of com 
centration, in which 12 semester hours are required. The remaining 15 semester hours 
must be distributed among the other areas, but only in the primary area can wor 
taken amount to 12 semester hours. (Transfer students must take at least 7 
semester hours of second-group Fine Arts courses in residence at this Universi 
no matter how much advanced standing in Fine Arts is granted upon admission.) 

Fine Arts seniors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order to j 
accepted into this program, the student must satisfy the general requirements (se 
pages 48-49). They should apply in writing to the € hairman of the Department x 
Art at the beginning of their senior year. Upon acceptance, each candidate W! j 
assigned one or more faculty advisers under whose direction he will complete t 
project in his special area of interest. Upon completion of the project, the stu e 
will present a one-man exhibit prepared exclusively outside of class, subject © 
examination of an Honors Board. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (D^ 
partmental).—An interdepartmental major offered by the departments of Art à 

Anthropology. The following requirements must be fulfilled: d 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80 86. (Students show 
consult a departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the f 
quirement for “meaningful initiation” into the Natural and Mathematical Science 
2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. 03 
3. Required courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, oe 
111; Hist 109, 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German 1s recommenóe i) 


Art 21-22, 41-42 (students concentrating in photography 


S ug s 3 - x ntal^ 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archaeology and Classics (Department he 
—An interdepartmental major offered by the departments of Art and Classics: 
following requirements must be fulfilled: jd 
how 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students § 


ART 217 


Msult a departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 
‘nt for "meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 

Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 14 
mester hours of second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138. (A 
ding knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 

Master of Arts in the field of Art History.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 
ĉe with a major in Art History from this University, or an equivalent degree. Ap- 
‘tants from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Exami- 
lion to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
l. With a concentration in Classical Art and Archaeology, American Art, Renais- 
"ce and Baroque Art, and Contemporary Art.—Required: the general requirements, 
iges 90-97, As many as possible of the 24 semester hours of course work should 
‘ third-group courses. The courses must be completed in 6 semesters or less, with a 
ade of 4 in at least 6 semester hours of work, and with an overall quality-point 
dex of at least 3.25. A reading knowledge examination, preferably in German or 
tench, must be passed after completing 9 semester hours of course work. A general 
E" Master's Comprehensive Examination on the problems in the field of Art 
Story and a written thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) embodying the result 
‘esearch on some specific topic in the history and theory of art are also required. 
details, consult tlie Chairman of the Department of Art. 
E" a concentration in Museum Training.—Required: the general require- 
llos Pages 90-97. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of work as 
-— hours of Art History courses (taken before acceptance to degree. can- 
E^ see below); Art 201 2, 271-72; and 12 additional hours of Art History 
M selected in consultation with the adviser. Grades of A are required in at 
EL" courses, and an overall quality-point index of at least 3.25 must be main- 
—- A reading knowledge examination, preferable in German or French, must be 
le Ch after completion of 9 semester hours of course work. For details, consult 
airman of the Department of Art. 
į Cceptance in this degree program as a degree candidate is provisional, pending 
this a factory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate Art History courses 
requirement will be counted toward the total semester hours required for the 
i E. Upon completion of these courses the student must make formal applica- 
Nation writing for degree candidacy to the joint George Washington University- 
ould Collection of Fine Arts Committee on Museum Training. The application 
bnit pe the reasons and aims for seeking this degree, and the student should 
etters of recommendation with the application. A personal interview will also 
Tequired. 
the Te Department of Art also has established a program of study in affiliation with 
Ee Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the African Museum, and area 
Consult P galleries. Students wishing to earn graduate credit in this program should 
€ Chairman of the Department of Art. 
tea? of Arts in the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and History (an 
Hi o, Partmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Classics, and 
dogy Y).—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree with a background in Classical Arche- 
Kore, and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must present 
Loa the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate School 
xe Sciences. 
tistg Ted: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study con- 
toup EM semester hours of course work (as many as possible. should be third- 
obey) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser from the de- 
Mester 3 of Art, c lassics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 additional 
Or ir hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in French 
Bani tic: All candidates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehensive 
on, 


tui 
1 


——— 


———— 
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Painting, Photos 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of Ceramics, Design, Graphics, 
jor in Fine 


raphy, or Sculpture —Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a ma 
Arts in the field of Ceramics, Design, Drawing, Graphics, Painting, Photography: 
or Sculpture from this University, or an equivalent degree. Students planning tO 

graduate work in the field of Graphics or Painting must have 12 semester hours 
of Drawing on the undergraduate level prior to admittance to the Master’s degre? 


program. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90 -97. 
réquirement, Master of Fine Arts candidates are required to take 3 additional hou 
of course work in consultation with the adviser; as many as possible of the remall 
ing 24 hours of course work should be in third-group courses, only 18 hours 9 
which may be in one area, the remaining 6 to be selected from related areas p 
A creative thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) # 
and a paper discussing 


In lieu of the foreign languag? 


consultation with the adviser. 
ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photography, or sculpture, 
some technical phase of the problem illustrated by the thesis are also required. 
representative portion of the work illustrating the creative thesis may be retain? 
by the University at the discretion of the thesis director in agreement with the secon 
reader. For details, consult the Chairman of the Department of Art. he 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art. —Prerequisite: t 


Education curriculum, pages 76-77. 
Required: the Art option and professional courses listed on pages 108, 117. 


ART HISTORY 


FIRST GROUP 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Hamilton and se 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to mode? 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 


and 32—fall and spring) 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) Grubar and suf 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected refere” 

to crafts and popular arts. Art 71; from Colonial beginnings ast 

Republican Age. Art 72: from 19th century to the present. 

71 and 72—fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP f 
J 
101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacDon? 
(Fall) 
jd 
102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDon® 
(Spring) ; 
u 
103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDon!! 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. 
it? 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans; Le 


Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) X 
105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Evans, p 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fieis 


: LE. E — 
Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France 


Spain. (Fall) 
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107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Fleischer 
Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
Spain. (Spring) 


108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Fleischer 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. (Spring) 

109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Leite, Hamilton 
Painting and sculpture. (Fall and spring) 

110 Contemporary Art (3) Leite, Hamilton 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Fall and spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) MacDonald 


Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study 
of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or 
minor arts. 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDonald 


Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
(Spring) 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Evans, Leite 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and 17th 
century Italy. (Spring) 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Fleischer 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and 17th 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. 
(Fall) 


115 Christian Iconography (3) Leite 


Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Christian to modern times. 


117 Medieval Art I (3) Evans 
f Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and Byzantine 
periods. (Fall) 


118 Medieval Art II (3) Evans 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque and Gothic pe- 
riods. (Spring) 


119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Evans 
The Carolingian and Merovingian periods. (Spring) 
120 Art of China and Japan (3) Kline 


Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
(Fall) 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) Kline 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
crafts. (Fall) 

146 Principles of Museum Work (3) Staff 

Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of 
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museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conser 


vation, and educational service. (Fall) 


Staff 


Grubar, Evans 


147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) 


j 148 19th Century American Painting (3) 
| (Fall) 


149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
r (Spring) 
M acDonald 


155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) 
i Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. 


| THIRD GROUP 
201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) suf 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
mmittee 0 


f Museum Training. Practical work to be determined by the Co 

| Museum Training at the National Collection of Fine Arts. (Academi? 
i year) 

| Kline 


j *203 Primitive Art (3) : 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, the pre-Columbi&? 
Americas, Oceania, and Africa. (Spring) 


*207 Modern Architecture (3) Klis? 
Development of modern architecture and building technology in Europ? 
l and America from the late 19th century to the present. (Fall) 
1 : ci 5 
| 216 Medieval Painting (3) Eva? 
Painting and the decorative arts. 
+ 1 " ite 
; +220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Fleischer, L 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. A reading knowledge » 
Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for the northern are 
(Spring) 
. iti 
1221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Fleischer, 7 
à 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. A reading knowledge » 
Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for the northern 
(Fall) 
ald 
242 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) MacDo® 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. 
+243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grob” 


t it 

244 Seminar: 19th Century European Art (3) r 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 
French desirable. 


o 
Reading knowledge 


* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 


1 Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 
t May be repeated for credit if the specific area covered is different. 


245 Seminar: 20th Century European Art (3) 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 


246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDonald 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 

247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Evans 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall) 


248 Independent Research (3) 


For Master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified under- 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consultation 
with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 


Recommended for Art History majors; open to limited number of quali- 
fied undergraduates, with permission of instructor. Theory, criticism, or 
methodology of art history. May be repeated for credit. Topic to be an- 
nounced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 


271-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
Art History with a concentration in Museum Training. Intern training in 
museum work to be determined by the Committee on Museum Training at 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. (Academic year—4 hours daily, 
Monday through Friday) 


*284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 


Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


129 


(Fall and spring) 


2 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 


Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic 
archaeological and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, preser- 
vation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of 
ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their environment. 
(Fall) 


1293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 


EM. 


deine 
4 atio; 
1 literie 


Examination procedures and analytical techniques used in the conserva- 
tion laboratory, including discussion of chemical composition of solvents, 
adhesives, coating, and filling materials used in the restoration and stabi- 
lization of museum specimens. Taught at the Smithsonian Conservation 
Laboratory. Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13. (Spring) 


Offering of the Department of Art and the American Studies Program in affiliation with the 


ortrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 


artmental course offered by the departments of Art and Anthropology. 
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FINE ARTS 


Unless otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry nO 
material or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own materials. Labor? 
tory and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art are state 
in the course description and are payable at the School. 

Courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art have the designation "Corcoran 


Faculty" for the instructor. 


Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41—42 (students concentrating in photog 
raphy substitute Art 23 24 for 41-42) or permission of Department Chairman 
prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 


FIRST GROUP 


*21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) suf 


Art 21: study 


Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. 21 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. (Art 
and 22—fall and spring) 
y 
23-24 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) Lake, Corcoran Facult) 
Fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on creative expressio" 
Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Art 23 and 24—fall and spring) 
P : ` ty 
41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright, Corcoran Facult) 
Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training in pa 
tion, analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connoisseurs y, 
Material and model fee when taught on GWU campus, $15 a semes 
(Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) 
r d re aculty 
51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) Özdoğan, Corcoran Facult} 
: : i : At n 
Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand building à 
wheel throwing. Laboratory fee, $45 a semester. (Academic yeaf 
: wr: ight 
57-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith, we 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and other co 
posite processes. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) 
ty 
61—62 Water Color (3-3) Corcoran Fac" : 
v ; ' : 2 ime? 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experi 
tation, figurative and landscape. (Academic year) 
T lty 
65-66 Painting I (3-3) Corcoran age 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of st 
and attitudes. Use of acrylic and oil. (Academic year) 
x acull 
81—82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates, Corcoran er 
i r : t . : ar vind 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, car tor! 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. La vat at 
au 


fee: when taught on GWU campus, $15 a semester; when ¢ 
CSA, $25 a semester. (Academic year) 


* Required of all Fine Arts majors. 


n» 


po 


ECOND GROUP 


*cond-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of Department. 


123-24 Design II: Individual Problems (3—3) Staff 
Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 
specifically interest him in any area of design. (Academic year) 

*125-26 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Corcoran Faculty 


Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a variety of styles and 
attitudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to individual experimen- 
tation. Use of acrylic and oil. (Academic year) 

*127-28 Painting III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Woodward 
Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. Material 
fee each semester: $12 for 3 semester hours; $24 for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic year) 

* 

131-32 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Özdoğan, Corcoran Ftculty 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. 
Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 
semester hours. (Academic year) 


135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special proj- 
ects. (Academic year) 

137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) Woodward 


Drawings in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of 
grounds for tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, water color, polymer, 
and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etch- 
ing. Material and model fee, $10. (Fall and spring) 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities. 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. (Academic year) 

$ 

151-52 Ceramics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Özdoğan, Corcoran Faculty 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 
3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


* 

153-54 Graphics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffith, Wright 
Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. Prerequisite: 
Art 57-58. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 
6 semester hours. (Academic year) 

* 

157-58 Graphics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffith 


Exporation of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 
153-54. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 
6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


l , 
39-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright, Corcoran Faculty 
Development of drawing. Individual study, application and extensions of 


* 
Fin 
* Arts majors and Masters of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 


f 
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drawing. Material fee when taught on GWU campus, $20 a semester. 


(Academic year) 

Corcoran Faculty 
de 
film 


163—64 Design: Visual Communication (3-3) 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various graphic 
sign projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphics for 
media, etc. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) 

Corcoran Faculty 


171 Calligraphy (3) 
Exploration 


Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary. 
of the decorative potential in lettering. (Fall) 


172 Typography (3) Corcoran Faculty 


Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Methods of eon 
fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layout and spec 
cation. (Spring) 


175-76 Design Projects (3-3) 
Advanced general design problems in two, three, and four dimension: 
Unusual media and techniques; pure concept problems stressed. a 
demic year) 


Corcoran Faculty 


Corcoran Faculty 


tical and 
methods 


177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) 
Exposure of a maximum range of illustrative processes, both prac 
theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; 
of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for 
mercial reproduction. (Academic year) 


*179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates, Corcoran Facult) 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Laboratory " 
each semester when taught on GWU campus; $15 for 3 semester hour? 
$30 for 6 semester hours. Laboratory fee each semester when taub’ 
at CSA: $25 for 3 semester hours; $35 for 6 semester hours. P 
demic year) 


e 

181-82 Intermediate Photography (3—3) Lak 
Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emphasis on yoo 
ative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of instruc 
Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Academic year) 

185-86 Painting and Drawing (3-3) Corcoran pacit 
Techniques of drawing and painting in oil, acrylic, and water color. wor 
from life model and still life. (Academic year) 

*189-90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) EU 
Rel? 


Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. 
tionship of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory fee for each à 
ter: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. (Acade 


year) 


Y 
193 Film Making (3) Corcoran Fac 
Basic techniques and procedures in film making. The student will ce 

his own short film. (Fall and spring) 


* Fine Arts majors and Masters of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 


ART 225 


*195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and Staff 


Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on projects with 
social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


'HIRD GROUP 


MI third-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 
partment. 


205 Advanced Photography (3) Lake, Corcoran Faculty 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual development. 
Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


(Fall and spring) 


206 Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake 
Laboratory fee, $25. 
208 Advanced Photography (3) Corcoran Faculty 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual development. 
Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


(Fall and spring) 


1231-32 Design III (3 or 6—3 or 6) Gates 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory fee, 
$15 a semester for 3 semester hours; $30 a semester for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic year) 


1234 Design IV (3 or 6) Staff 
Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials in three- 
dimensional problems. (Fall and spring) 

1235 Design V (3 or 6) Teller 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, block 
print, and batik. (Fall and spring) 

249 Theory of Design (3) Teller 


Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to the contempo- 
rary artists and his work. Open to undergraduate students with permission 
of instructor. (Fall) 

1251-52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Özdoğan, Corcoran Faculty 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 
semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 

1253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) Özdoğan, Corcoran Faculty 

Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. 
(Fall and spring) 

1255-56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6—3 or 6) Teller 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. (Academic year) 


n 
Int, 
t Fi departmental course offered by the departments of Art and Journalism. r 
Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
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Griffith 


*257—58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
: $20 for 3 semester 


Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Material fee each semester 


hours; $40 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 

*259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) wright 
(Fall and spring) 

*260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) Griffith 
Material fee: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 6 semester hours. (Fall 
and spring) 

*265—66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Woodward 
Creative painting; students work on independent projects as well as 89 
or 3 seme* 


signed problems. Material and model fee each semester: $12 f 
ter hours; $24 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 
267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake and staff 
Instruction and professional guidance relevant to individual project? 
Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Academic year) 
*275 Painting V (3 or 6) 
(Fall or spring) 


Woodward 


277-78 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (6—6) Corcoran Faculty 


Design and execution of graphic design projects, including magazin 
spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages- $30 
chological and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory fee, 
each semester. (Academic year) 

*279—80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
Laboratory fee each semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semes 
ter hours. (Academic year) 


Gates 


*281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) Gat? 
Laboratory fee: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours 
(Fall and spring) ff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) - 
(Fall and spring) 
Art Therapy—Graduate Study — 


Professor B.I. Levy (Program Director) - ator 
Adjunct Assistant Professors Hanna Kwiatkowska, Elinor Ulman (Coordin? 
of Training) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers Edith Kramer, Mildred Lachman d 
Clinical Instructors Georgette Powell, J.B. Ramsay, Christine Wang, San 
Butterly 
Master of Arts in the field of Art Therapy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degr 


evidence of significant training and/or experience in the arts, including pa" cess 
drawing, and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or social scie? 
including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and child psychology. 


æ Fi i : " 
Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 


ART THERAPY 227 


Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. Prospective candidates should 
consult the brochure which describes the program for specific requirements. 

Fields of Emphasis: Adult Art Therapy, Family Art Therapy, Child Art Therapy, 
ind Research. 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of as- 
signed readings. Survey covering range of art therapy practice, diagnostic 
and treatment approaches, historical development, main theoretical trends. 


(Fall) 
202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Ulman 


Discussion of case material provided by students in order to refine methods 
of working, improve written and oral reports. Instructor and other practi- 
tioners may provide supplementary illustrative material. Assigned reading. 


(Spring) 


203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowska 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of different diagnostic 
categories in various settings presented through illustrative clinical exam- 
ples. Students experiment with numerous techniques through the use of 
art materials. (Fall) 


205-6 Family Art Therapy (3-3) Kwiatkowska 
Principles of family art therapy as adjunctive and primary treatment; art 
techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. Students participate in 
working with families. (Academic year) 


207-8 Art as Therapy with Children (3—3) Kramer 
Lectures, presentation of case material, studio work, class discussion of 
assigned reading. Special considerations of work in art therapy with chil- 
dren will be explored from the theoretical and practical standpoints. 
(Academic year) 


211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) Lachman 
Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio work. Use of visual arts 
in the service of personal development: history, theories, range of prac- 
tice. For students not intending to specialize in Art Therapy. Open to 


advanced undergraduates with permission of instructor. (Fall and 
spring) 
275 Group Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowska, Ulman 


Development of skills and increased awareness as a participant in an art 
therapy group. Limited to selected Master's degree candidates, Prerequisite: 
a minimum of 6 semester hours of graduate course work in Art Therapy 
and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
Field experience. On-the-job supervision supplemented by supervision from 
the art therapy staff. Prerequisite: A Th 201, 203, and consultation with 
adviser prior to registration. 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Individual work based on study, research, or practice. Details to be 
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worked out with each student. Resource people may be called upon 19 


assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval of 
adviser. 
Astronomy pais e xd 


See "Physics." 


Biochemistry "e nisi. MESS 


Professors C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, JM. 
Bailey, Helen Hess F 

Professorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), Edward Steers, Jr., wE 
Anderson (Genetics), Gordon Guroff, A.N. Schechter, Steven Levisohn 

Associate Professor G.A. Walker 

Assistant Professor Linda Gallo (Research) 

Lecturer P.H. Fishman 

Special Lecturer J.C. Smith, Jr. 


Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry. —Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degre? 
The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivale 
B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2. m 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including Bioc 221-22, "6, 
299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 232, 241, oe 
295; or, with the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Chemis 
Microbiology, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible to arran 
courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all 0 
required work in one academic year. ; red 

Master of Science in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree offe d 
by the departments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, ob 
Microbiology. See the Department of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, W 
administers the program, for details. prm 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Bio hemistry.—Required: the genera 
quirements, pages 90-94, 97-99. - oli 

Research fields: Amino Acid Metabolism; Animal Nutrition; Biochemical Ev 4 
tion; Biochemistry of Cancer; Biochemistry of Tissue Culture; Carbohydrate je 
tabolism; Chemistry and Metabolism of Carbohydrates, Lipids, Proteins; Come as 
Lipids; Endocrinology; Intermediary Metabolism; Lipids; Metabolic Relations es 


e - " z me . ri 
of Insulin; Metabolism; Metabolism of Connective Tissue; Metabolism of Pet 
and Pyrimidines; Neurochemistry; Nutrition; Protein Biosynthesis, Protein 
bolism; Tissue Respiration; and Vitamins. 
i E , and Sta 
221-22 General Biochemistry (2 or 4—4 or 5) Vahouny, Gallo, and 9^ 


* . à js 
Lecture and laboratory. A comprehensive course in general bioch nts 
for graduate students in biomedical sciences and undergraduate $5. yc. 


in biology and chemistry. Graduate students must register for bo estt 
ture and laboratory: Bioc 221, 4 semester hours; Bioc 222, 5 sem 
hours. With specific recommendation by the undergraduate adviser f 
the Department, undergraduate students may register for the lecture pre’ 
tion only: Bioc 221, 2 semester hours; Bioc 222. 4 semester hours: eg) 
requisite: Chem 152, 154. Material fee (graduate students only); 


a semester. (Academic year) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 229 


224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 


(Fall) 

225 Biochemistry Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
Laboratory course. Material fee, $16. Content differs each time course 
is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Staff 
Current literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time course is 


offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) Steers 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Fall) 

233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, Schechter 


Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmation; 
determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions at the 


active site. (Spring) 


241 Isotopes (3) Burr 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their application in biology 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, $16. 


(Spring) 

251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Staff 
Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Malone* 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Re- 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic 
processes unique to the brain. (Spring) 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Ap- 
plication of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramert 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Em- 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems; ap- 
plication of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring) 


258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) Levisohn 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Con- 
tribution of molecular biology to understanding of human mutations and 
hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics of protein struc- 
ture discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Spring) 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dodekt 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Basic 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabolism, 


Do— 

Dr, " A 

ne Malone is Professor of Neurology and of Child Health and Development in the School of Medi- 

t Dr, ad Health Sciences. 

H Dr. pamer is Associate Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

Health sack is Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in the School of Medicine and 
iences, 
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measurements of endog- 


regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical 
alance, steroid changes 


enous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imb 
in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) 


262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 


Discussion of topics of current interest, 
duction, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues, 
ticles. Content differs each time course 1s offered; 


credit. (Spring) 


including digestion, energy pro 
and subcellular par 
may be repeated o 


Anderso’ 


aduate students. 


266 Biochemical Genetics (1) 
For medical students; open to limited number of gr 
(Spring) 

Walke! 


ate to the nor 
rrent theor! 


staff 
ne in 
Con 


268 Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) 
Study of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they rel 
mal and diseased states of bone and muscle; emphasis on cu 
and techniques. (Spring) 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Department or 0 
a related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. 
tent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

ff 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) - 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


" 
May be repeated for credi 


Biological Sciences — — i — E 


Professors A.H. Desmond (Chairman), R.L. Weintraub, Kittie Parker det: 
Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, M.L. Jones, L.S. Kornicker, H.A. Reh 
F.A. Chace, Jr., Raymond Manning 
Professorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, Jr. 
Associate Professors S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins 
Adjunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, Joseph Ros 
Roper, C.G. McWright, Mary Rice 
Assistant Professors W.G. Nash, Henry Merchant, RK. Packer, T.L. 
R.E. Knowlton, C.S. Henry, Sandra Smith-Gill v 
2 aa Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, Jessie Dickens, Barbara Tim 
e 
Lecturers Dee Ann Houston, Thomas May 


f. 
ewatel, C. 


Hutto 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 231 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology, Botany, or 
oology (Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

l. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
onsult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
Wirement for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Humanities.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—B Sc 11-12, or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 
0. (The following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; two 
ears of French, German, or Russian; Stat 91.) 

4. (a) Required courses for the major in Biology—a minimum of 24 semester 

urs of second-group courses, which should include at least 6 hours in Biology, 
ó in Botany, and 6 in Zoology. 

h (b) Required courses for the major in Botany—a minimum of 24 semester 

Ours of second-group courses in Botany or a combination of Botany and Biology. 
h (c) Required courses for the major in Zoology—a minimum of 24 semester 
Ours of second-group courses in Zoology or Biology. 

Master of Science in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology.—Prerequisite: a 
àchelor's degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or an 
pem degree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in Biology, Botany, 

oology; (2) Botany field—an undergraduate major in Botany or Biology; (3) 
9ology field—an undergraduate major in Zoology or Biology. The undergraduate 
Program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 

3-54, or 50; Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 

s Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The minimum requirement con- 

Of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
ester hours). With the permission of the Department a student may elect a 
D of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without 
aactor of Philosophy in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology.—Required: the 
teen], requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99. The program of study is determined in 
oe with the graduate committee of the Department. Each candidate is re- 
stud to pass the General Examination in four areas which support the field of 

"vd Selected. The required courses and tool subject options vary with the field of 

y undertaken, 
esearch fields in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytogenetics, Cytology, Developmental 
*tics, and Molecular Genetics. 
arch fields in Botany: Photobiology, Phycology; Plant Ecology, Plant Physi- 
8Y (Microorganisms), Plant Physiology (Vascular Plants), and Taxonomy. 
oe eh fields in Zoology: Animal Ecology; Bioenergetics; Comparative Neuro- 
Ology. V: Comparative Physiology; Herpetology; Histophysiology; Invertebrate Zo- 
Maji Marine Biology; Radiation Biology; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology of 
ifnesis. ih Anatomy and Taxonomy; Vertebrate Embryology and Morpho- 
; Vertebrate Ichthyology; and Vertebrate Physiology. 
o! of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology.—Prerequisite: the 
tion curriculum, pages 76-77. 
*quired: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages 108, 117. 


Gen 


D 5 
*Partmental prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all sec- 


nd. 
itaga? courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission of the 
or, 


* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of B 
and Geography and Regional Science. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


BIOLOGY 


FIRST GROUP 


3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) schif 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles: 


. * e . I 
an as a functional organism in his environment. Prereq" 


emphasis on m j 
site to B Sc 4: B Sc 3. Material fee, $12 a semester. ( Academ" 
year) 

11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Merchan 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and 1€ 
lated sciences. Prerequisite to B Sc 12: B Sc 11. Material fee, $15? 
semester. (Academic year) 

chiff 


Langran, S 


ation ques 
issue 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the popul 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, 
of economic growth and development, technology and public policy- 
(Fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


108 Organic Evolution (3) Het 


i " : . ‘ :atiof 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution including treatment of special! " 
adaptive radiation, biogeography, population biology, sociality, an 


man evolution. (Fall and spring) 

: b 

111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Weintra" 
: 0 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, P ‘ei 

genetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one Y 
of chemistry. Material fee, $18. (Fall) 4 

i 
115 Cytology (4) Sch" 
cells: 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory ( 4 hours). Structure and function of jide* 
analysis of chromosomes; cytological techniques and preparation O s 


Recommended: one year of chemistry. " 

j 

118 Advanced Cytology (3) € 
: 0) 

Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Mechanisms of cell act " 
Laboratory consists of a project to be selected by the student bur 


currence of the instructor. Prerequisite: B Sc 115. Material fee, 


2 atra 

122 Molecular and Subcellular Biology (3) wWeintf P: 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular 

ganelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. (Fall) b 

: y 

123 Cell Biochemistry (3) Weinti?, 


Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants; eh 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosynt is 
and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of organic * 

try. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


: scie? 
iological sa 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 233 


124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) Weintraub 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of biochemical 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: B Sc 123. Ma- 
terial fee, $20. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


127 Genetics (4) Nash 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory course. Basic 
aspects of transmission of genetic traits with particular reference to the 


chemical basis of heredity and gene action. Material fee, $18. (Fall 
and spring) 
129 Cell Physiology (3) Weintraub 


Study of cell processes, including growth, division, differentiation, inter- 
actions, aging, movements, energy perception and transduction, lumi- 


nescence. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 

130 Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) Weintraub 
Exercises to illustrate some principles and techniques. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: B Sc 129. Material fee, $20. (Spring 1975 and 
alternate springs) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) Nash 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) 


167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation 
on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genetic effects. 
Recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemistry or physics. 


(Fall) 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in 
Biological Science courses. Material fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 
a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 


173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 
a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 


174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 


a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 

175 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 
a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Staff 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating 
in a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 
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177 Laboratory Techniques, Instrumentation, 
and Data Analysis (3) 
Theory and practice in experimental design; 
tation used in biological research laboratories. 


techniques and instrumen 


181-82 Senior Seminar (1—1) Staff 
Lectures and discussions on current biological problems. (Academic 
year) 

THIRD GROUP 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) schif 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal levels; factors 
modifying radiation damage; practical considerations in radiation exposure 
Prerequisite: B Sc 167 or equivalent. (Spring) 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) Weintraub 
of life and 


Review of experiments and speculations concerning origin 
molecular aspects of biological evolution. (Spring 1975 and altern? 


springs) 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) Shropshif* 
Review in depth of selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall) 
222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) 
(Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


Weintraub 


s z h 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) Ne 
; : : : i 
Current problems in genetics. Students are required to present one oe) 
nar covering the full class period. May be repeated for credit. (Fa 


230 Understanding Environmental Issues— Hufford and suf 


Water Pollution (6) 
Methods and techniques used in determining water quality; engineerilé 


and technological skills currently utilized or available for use in deal 
aches 9 


with a variety of water quality aspects; attitudes and appro: ; 
social scientists; practical aspects of implementing water-quality program 

Preparation of secondary school curricula. 

. . il 

248 Analysis of Development (3) Smith-O" 

ics, 

Lectures and reports on experimental morphology, developmental gener) 

biochemical development, and developmental endocrinology. (Spr! j 

2 » - 4A. Gil 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Smith E 
men 


Discussion and reports on current literature in the field of develop 
biology. (Spring) 

255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 


f 
295 Research (arr.) "d 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. ( 
and spring) 
suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
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OURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


OTANY 


ECOND GROUP 


105 Local Flora (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory 
studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. Material fee, $15. 


(Fall) 


106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for non- 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee, $15. 
(Spring) 

109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) 
(Formerly Structure of Seed Plants) 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny 
of tissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee, $15. (Spring) 


Hufford 


Parker 


Hufford 


110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) 
(Formerly Lower Plants) 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morph- 
ology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study and the critical 
roles plants have in human welfare. Material fee, $15. (Fall) 


125 Flowering Plants (4) Parker 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Material 


fee, $15. (Spring) 


132 Mycology (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $15. (Fall) 
133 Plants, Man, and Life (3) Parker 


Plants by which man lives and upon which he depends for his food, 
shelter, medicine, clothing, and industries, as well as his drugs and 


drinks. (Spring) 


134 Plant Pathology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $15. 


135 Plant Physiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants with 
emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Prerequi- 
site: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Material fee, 
$20. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


Staff 


—— 
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137 Horticulture (3) Parker 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic principles of growth, 
propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Material fee, $10. (Fall) 
141 Plant Ecology (4) Sigafoos 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Material fee, $15. (Fall 


1974 and alternate falls) 


THIRD GROUP 


221 Seminar: Systematics (3) Parker 


Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic research; top! 
of special interest to participants. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) suf 
r : $ 
242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Sigafo? 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 
ZOOLOGY 
SECOND GROUF 
y n 
101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowle 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), General survey of invertebr? 
animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology; e 
evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, $18. (Fall 
» on 
102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowl 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of inverter y 
systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis on func. 
aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of important gro 
Prerequisite: B Sc 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $18. (Spring 
Au ips 
104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) AES 
ra 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and compa 
morphology of vertebrates, stressing recent forms. Material fee, 
(Fall and spring) 
s „hant 
140 General Ecology (4) Merch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to and 
concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic leve v of 
energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and functi 
populations, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material fee, 
(Fall) 
. an! 
143 Animal Ecology (4) Merch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application oa " 
logical principles to the understanding and manipulation of anima rao!) 
lations. Prerequisite: B Sc 140 or permission of instructor. Labo 
fee, $18. (Spring) 
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144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied to 
atic systems with special references to physicochemical properties, typi- 


aqu 
Prerequisite: B Sc 143 or permission of 


cal habitats and communities 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) Smith-Gill 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Origin and early development 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 

Material fee, $18. (Fall 


and pig, with reference to human embryo. 


and spring) 


146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Smith-Gill 
laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the experimental, 
biochemical, and genetic analysis of developing systems through exami- 
nation of literature and laboratory experiments Recommended: a course 
a course in cell biology or genetics, and Chem 


Lecture (2 hours), 


in vertebrate embryology, 
151-52 or 50. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 


Desmond 


148 Histology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to microscopical 
organs with emphasis on the interrela- 
$18. (Fall and 


anatomy of normal tissues and 
tionship of structure and function. Material fee, 


spring ) 


152 Protozoa (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to protozoa, clas- 
genetics, and physiology; emphasis on free-living 


sification, life histories, 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


types. Material fee, $18. 


153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Study of the gross and cellular 
anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system, emphasis 
on mammals. Prerequisite: B Sc 104. Material fee, $20. 


Atkins 


laboratory and field (4 hours). Verte- 
ansitional 


154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), 
brate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and tr 
taxa. Prerequisite: B Sc 104. Material fee, $18 (Spring) 
155 Parasitology (4) Kates 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Ma- 
terial fee, $18. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Desmond 
Comparative study of basic principles of chemical in 
docrine relationships, and mechanisms of hormone action. 


tegration, neuroen- 
(Spring) 
Henry 


The biology of insects, includ- 
behavior, and ecology. 


161 Entomology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
ing their morphology, physiology, development, 
Material fee, $18. (Fall) 


—À 


—— 
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162 Insect Evolution (4) Henry 


(Formerly Insect Physiology) 
of insects 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Adaptive radiation 
emphasis on insect-plant relationships, behavior, and paleontology. Pre 
requisite: B Sc 161. Material fee, $18. (Spring) 

163 Human Physiology (3) Packet 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 
(Fall) 

Packet 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) | 


emphasis on the exper 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; e 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: B Sc 163. Material fee, $20. (Fall) | 
165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Packer | 
gan 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected oT 63 
systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: B Sc ea 
and 164, or equivalent. Prérequisite or concurrent registration: Che 


151-52 or 50. Material fee, $20. (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlto? 


Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate animals. 


(Fall) 

*205 Comparative Pathology (3) Zook 
An introduction to the study of disease and disease mechanisms in per" | 
brates, and comparison with disease in man. Recommended: cour 
anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 

| 

244 Histophysiology (3) Desmond 
Study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. 

: d 

245 Histochemistry (3) Des 
Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining change i, 
the amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constituents of V" | 
sues during different physiological and pathological conditions. 

252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) A F | 
Study of current publications in the field of neurobiology. (Spr 
1975 and alternate springs) 

e 

265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) pe 
Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to dive 
environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: 

164 or equivalent. (Fall) | 
suf. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Biological Sciences and Pathology. 


See "Biological Sciences." 


Botany 


See “Biological Sciences.” 


Business Administration 


Professors J.L. Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, Edwin Timbers, H.R. Page, 
Frederick Amling, Guy Black (Chairman), P.D. Grub, R.C. Sedwick 

Professorial Lecturers L.C. Collins, R.A. Kaye, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, 
J.F. Doubleday, W.G. Torpey, Ben Burdetsky 

Associate Professors E.R. Magruder, Rodney Eldridge, R.A. Barrett, G.P. 
Lauter, S.F. Divita, J.R. Roman, Jr., S.N. Sherman, Norma Loeser, J.H.H. 
Carrington, C.R. Miller 

Associate Professorial Lecturers W.G. Wells, Jr., R.W. Hagauer, P.L. Foster, 
Bruce Benefield, T.C. Stanton, M.J. Johnson, Martin Wender, J.R. Potter, Jr. 

Assistant Professors J.W. Waldrip, R.F. Dyer 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturers G.J. Glassman, N.R. Harbaugh, L.R. Brown, 
J.G. Birdsong, Stanley Tesko 


Programs of study in Business Administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor 

easiness Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Busi- 

«ew Administration are offered by the School of Government and Business Admin- 
tion (see pages 130-59). 


FIRST GROUP 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Page 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. (Fall and spring) 


61 Personal Finance (3) 
Management of personal and family income and expenses; consumer 
spending, budgeting, home buying, credit buying, borrowing, banking, 
saving and investing, insurance and estate planning, taxation. (Fall) 


conn GROUP 


101 The Business Environment (3) Timbers 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. (Fall and spring) 

102 Fundamentals of Management (3) Carrington 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 

the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. (Fall and 
spring) 


239 


—————— 
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104 Small Business Management (3) 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) 
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Carringto® 
records and reports, 


to small busk 
open 


Essentials of operating a small business; required 
resolution of day-to-day problems, sources of assistance 
nesses. Offered primarily as a service to the business community; 
to degree candidates with the approval of the instructor. (Spring) 


Barrett, Loeset 


Industrial personnel and manpower 


The labor force and labor markets. 
(Fall an 


programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


spring) | 
Loeset 


Principles and problems of personnel management and industrial relations 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: J 


B Ad 105. (Fall) 

Barrett l 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and public | 
The negotiation and administration of | 
B Ad 105 or permission of instru | 


collective 


policy. considerations. f 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: ce 


(Spring) 

113 Real Estate (3) 
Principles of urban real estate practice; 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, 
newal. (Fall) 


manage 


urban growth, urban x 


, d 
Doubleda) | 
leasing and property | 
| 
| 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance Doubleday, wells 


and Risk Management (3) 
Function of insurance and risk man 


(Fall) 


agement in business enterprise. 


Doubleday, wells 


122 Insurance Estate Planning (3) 

: r 4 : ate 
Insurance and estate programming in providing protection and est? | 
development; disposition of the individual estate. (Spring) 

` e an 
131 Business Finance (3) Amling, J. Ro? | 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; plana | 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, source? 5, | 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) | 

sage 

132 International Business Finance (3) Elaridb 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international e f 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance a1. 
payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: B Ad © | 
(Fall) : 

" LH * z) i ge 

133 Capital Formation (3) gidrid? 

D . * . L C " 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. Role i | 
business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market jicies 

tutions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary P9 

Prerequisite: B Ad 131. (Spring) | 

ling 

138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Am pt 
m 

agem 


Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio man 
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including analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and se- 
curity markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: 


Acct 1-2, B Ad 131. (Fall and spring) 

141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Divita, Waldrip, Dyer 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall and spring) 

143 Marketing Research (3) Lauter, Dyer 


Principles and practices of marketing research; emphasis on basic methods 
and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and presentation of 
results, Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Spring) 


144 International Marketing Management (3) Lauter, Waldrip 


Analysis of the international marketing position of the United States, chan- 
nels for international marketing, international advertising media, legal 
aspects, foreign market surveys, development of policies. (Fall) 


145 Sales Management (3) Waldrip 


Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quotas, 
territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distribu- 


tion costs. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Fall) 

147 Advertising (3) Dyer 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and limi- 
tations, evaluation, criticism, and control of advertising. (Spring) 

158 Physical Distribution Management (3) Potter 


Distribution from shipper’s point of view: problems of plant location, 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 
private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall) 


161 Commercial Law (3) Collins, McClure, Murphy 


Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in business 
activity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, bank- 
ruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business decision- 
making. (Fall and spring) 


17 


— 


Principles of Transportation (3) J. Roman 


Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall) 


172 Public Utilities (3) Staff 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv- 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation with emphasis 
on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 
(Spring) 

173 Transportation Systems Management (3) J. Roman 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation. Prerequisite: B Ad 171, Econ 1-2. (Spring) 

174 Urban Transportation (3) J. Roman 

Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas— 
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finance, and marketing. 
(Fall) 


Kaye, Waldrip 


area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, 
Prerequisite: B Ad 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. 


175 Introduction to International Business (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Foreign Trade) 
Physical movement of goods in intern 
sential for successful trading; export shipment, documentation, procedura 
problems. Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and export traffic manage 
ment policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall and spring) 


ational business; conditions &* 


176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Eldridg® 


Theoretical relationships underlying international business transactions 
role of government, international agreements between private producer 


trade with developing nations, policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fa 
and spring) 


178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) wWaldriP 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organi 
in differe” 


tion; development and management of overseas operations 
world areas. Prerequisite: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 
: : ff 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) su 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacti 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from vai 
process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
192 Internship in Business Administration (arr.) Carringt© 
" ; í 8 
Internship assignment with an extramural sponsor: a business o 
business-related government agency, or an interest group. Open to selec 
juniors and seniors by permission of adviser. 
r 4 "ia n tin 
198 Business Policy and Administration (3) Eas A 
Terminal undergraduate course in Business Administration. Integrat is, 
business policy decisio 


of functional activities in arriving at over-all 
Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 


199 Individual Research (3) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


adviser. May d 


THIRD GROUP 2 
à s . iv! 
201 Social Environment of Business (3) Timbers, e 
Contemporary social forces acting on business management; busine 
responsibility, ethics. (Fall) 
y mbe” 
202 Relations of Government to Business (3) Ti 
Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, indepen ay 
regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy 
lation of labor-management relations. (Fall) 
: f$ 
203 Legal Environment of Business (3) Tio 


. RR : ^ t à en 
Business under the U.S. Constitution, federal legislation, legal preced ys 
and agency orders. Major emphasis on court decisions relating 0 


ness. Prerequisite: B Ad 202 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
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208 Personnel Management and Barrett, Magruder 
Industrial Relations (3) 


Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including la- 


bor-management relations. (Fall) 

209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastin 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
problems. (Spring) 

210 The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 


The personnel manager and his place in the organization, relation to 
other executives, policy role and relations with chief executive. Problems 
of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: B Ad 208 or permission 
of instructor. 


21 


Leadership and Executive Development (3) Grub, Loeser 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec- 
utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 


instructor. (Fall and spring) 

212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Barrett, Burdetsky 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) 

213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Barrett, Burdetsky 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 

Current problems and issues, Prerequisite: B Ad 212. (Spring) 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 


Production technology, including new processes, materials, products, equip- 
ment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology in managing the 
production function. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


231 Financial Decision-making (3) Amling, Dockeray 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset management, 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: Acct 
115 or equivalent, B Ad 131. (Fall and spring) 


232 Capital Resource Management (3) Amling, Dockeray 


Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; dividend policy. 
Prerequisite: B Ad 231. (Fall) 


233 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: B Ad 
131 or equivalent. (Spring) 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Eldridge 
Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate security is- 
sues, analysis of current capital market conditions. Prerequisite: B Ad 

131 or equivalent. (Fall) 
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235 Financial Management (3) Amling 
Problems of financial management, planning financial structure, obtaining 
and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: Acct 215, Mgt 201. (As arrange 

Amling 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments 
tional economy, industry, company, and market; 
folio management; emphasis on theory and computer methods. 
site: B Ad 131. (Fall and spring) 


including analysis of na 
introduction to Pol 
Prerequ' 


Amling 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Indc 


and computer modeling. 
portfolio management W! 
Prerequisite: 


Portfolio management theory, application, 
pendent research on investment analysis and 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications 
237. 

ività 
Lauter, Divit 


241 Marketing Management (3) f 
planning 


ation, product 


Marketing management problems; market segment ‘oft 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promo 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. (Fall 8 

spring) 

: à jer 

243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Dy i 

Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency 1n markes 

ult* 


ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and res 


applications. (Spring) 
py“ 
i - in 
e market place; research in pertinent. 
and other behavioral fie 
(Fall) 


246 Consumer Behavior (3) 
Consumer decision-making in th 
terdisciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, 
present and potential applications for marketing. 


" b oil ef 
247 Current Issues in Marketing (3) Divita, Dy s 
: . n : : in t 
Primarily for doctoral students. Theoretical and practical issues p 
development of a comprehensive and interrelated body of knowled£ 
marketing. Impact of current political, economic, and social trends. 


(Fall) 
" ie 
248 International Marketing (3) Lo 
Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, produc s 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, adv Ef 
ts. ^ 


ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspect’ 


fective international marketing strategy. (Fall and spring) 
. . ivit? 
249 Marketing Policy (3) pı p) 
: i 4 atio 
Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and operati 
decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy. (Spring) 
£ ivit 
250 Marketing to the Government (3) y vi 
‘ eq 
Overview of government R&D and systems markets. Government, i cis 


sition process, buyer behavior, market research, technological P ark?! 
and the bid decision, field sales force management, proposals, 
strategy, pricing strategy, product-line strategy. (Fall) 
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253 Distribution Logistics (3) Potter 
Problems of physical distribution and supply of goods. Role of logistics 
in the economy and the business firm, transportation rates and services, 
location theory and problems, service standards, inventory control, infor- 
mation flow, scheduling, allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics 
system organization. (Spring) 


255 International Business in Perspective (3) Grub, Eldridge 
The nature and order of magnitude of international business; global 
patterns of trade and investment; international and national institutions; 
policy issues, trends. (Fall and spring) 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) Grub, Eldridge 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments 
and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment 
and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring) 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) Grub 


International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedures, 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inter- 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing. 
(Fall and spring) 


258 Colloquium on International Business (3) Grub 
Primarily for doctoral students. Selected problems in international busi- 
ness with emphasis upon regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, 
international organization, foreign aid and development assistance and its 
relation to trade with developing nations, and trade with the Communist 
Bloc. Admission by prior permission of instructor. (Fall) 


259 Comparative Business Management (3) Lauter 
Primarily for doctoral students. Comparative analysis of business practices 
and management in different countries and economic systems. Generic 
characteristics of management and of business enterprises and how these 
are modified in different environments. Influence on the level of economic 
development, social structure, history, and culture of a country. Prerequi- 
site: Mgt 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 


260 Economics for Management (3) Staff 
Economic theory and its application in managerial decision-making; price 
theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Review of eco- 
nomic methodology. 


261 Managerial Microeconomics (3) Black, Holland 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions involv- 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

262 Managerial Macroeconomics (3) Black, Holland 


Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpre- 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of governmental 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; 
or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


(————————————— 
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Black 
jal 


264 Economics of Production (3) 


Economics of production and manufacturing. Applications to manager 


investment, procurement, re 


decision-making with respect to production, re : 
search and development, and cost-benefit analysis. Prerequisite: Eco 
217, Stat 111, college algebra or Mgt 203. (Fall) 
r 2 r k 
265 Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) Blac 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of an? 
lytical tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: 
261, 262; or permission of instructor. 
J. Roma? 


215 Seminar: Transportation (3) 


Problems and special areas of interest 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


. : jsite: 
in transportation. Prerequisi! 


" 1 an 

279 Purchasing and Materials (3) Page, Sherm à 

Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practi? 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determinatio 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 

Jd 

Sherman, Benefit 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) : 
on federal gover” 


Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. 
an 
282 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherm 
Surveillance and management of contract perf " 
progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, P Lions 
ation, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; termini n of 
regulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permiss! 
instructor. 


t 0 
ormance. Measuremen oti- 


ef 
Sherman, wend 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) . 
preparation, cono t, 


Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; 3, vun 
and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, invest? gh 
and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type - p 
requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 i 
mission of instructor. 

a 
284 Procurement Data Management (3) sher® j 


Technical data and the procurement process; 
requirements detern 


— doč 
contract-controlling a god 
inati 1 
nina ratio? 


mentation, patent rights, rights in data, " 
the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. Con P iss 
Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or per 


management; control of changes. 
of instructor. 
ck? 
D. Roman, T^ F 
en 
t manage” 
anning: 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
Development and procurement of major systems. 
and its impact on the procurement process. Procurement pl 
requisite: B Ad 280 or permission of instructor. 


Projec 


past 
291 Seminar: Business Management (3) g 
of man? 


Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phases 
ment as practiced in American industry. (Fall and spring) 
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293 Business Research (3) Dyer 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 
and presentation of findings. (Fall and spring) 

295 Business Decision Simulation (3) Staff 
Managerial decision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated competitive 
environment in which a complex situation is played out using computers. 
Prerequisite: advanced Master's or doctoral degree standing. 


297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Jessup, Page, Grub 


Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing and imple- 
menting solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced Mas- 


ter's degree standing. (Fall and spring) 


298 Readings in Business (3) Staff 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
mission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be re- 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

ELATED COURSES IN LAW 


Wit 
i permission of the Chairman of the Department of Business Administration 
ind Dean of the National Law Center, students may elect the following courses 
by the National Law Center. For detailed description, consult the National 


*nter catalogue. 

355 Government Contracts (3) 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions (2) 
431 Government Procurement Law (3) 

433 Performance of Government Contracts (3) 

434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) 

541 Seminar: European Common Market (2) 


542 Seminar: International Technical and Economic Assistance (2) 
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Chemistry A msdn E 


Professors C.R. Naeser, R.C. Vincent, R.E. Wood, T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, 


D.G. White, J.B. Levy, Nicolae Filipescu 

Associate Professors Bette Barton, A.D. Britt (Chairman), E.A. Caress, D.A. 
Rowley 

Assistant Professor Michael King 


Departme™ 
P ydents 


an 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry ( 
tal).—The Department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give st 
broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry; analytical, inorganic, organic, 
physical. Major I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. However 5 
permits a wider selection of electives and thus should meet the needs of studet: 
preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major Il is intended d 
marily for students preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those plann! i 
to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified to the American em 
cal Society as having met the minimum requirements for professional training. in 
foreign languages are recommended for students planning to do graduate work 
chemistry. 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: " 

1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements 1 
stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should consult the departmental adviser, a” 
garding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for “meaningful initiati? 
into the Humanities and Social Studies.) 

2. Prerequisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11- 
Math 30, 31; Phys 1, 2. "t 

3. (a) Required courses for Major I—B Sc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (require já, 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 134, 
151-52, 153-54. : 4 of 

(b) Required courses for Major II—B Sc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (require iy 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, WC 
151—52, 153—54, 235; Math 32; one course selected from Chem 195, 207, 213, ^ 
222, 251, Math 111, 139, Phys 161, 165, 175, Stat 197. jab 

Twelve semester hours in French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Rusiy 
or Spanish (students in Major II should elect German) are recommended for 
dents in both Major I and Major II. d 

For graduation with Special Honors in Chemistry, application must be man 
the beginning of the senior year. Registration in Chem 195 is required at that ih 

Master of Science in the field of Chemistry. -Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree 
a major in Chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. po 

Required: the general requirements pages 90-97. The required 30 semester jow 
of graduate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least two of the ip 
ing: Chem 207, 236, and 251. The thesis requirement, Chem 299-300, may Je 
analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical chemistry. Chem 156, or its equiva’ iy 
is prerequisite to research work in the field of organic chemistry. All graduate og 
dents are required to participate in the seminar and colloquium programs. ssi 
ing knowledge examination in French, German, or Russian (German OF Wu : 
preferred) must be passed prior to beginning the third semester of graduate gde”! 
or before the second half of the work is started, whichever occurs first. PL 
who intends to become a doctoral candidate is strongly urged to take Chem ^ 

early as possible in his graduate program. c 

Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degré gi 
fered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequisite: à Bach 
degree with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University, or an © 
lent degree. 


12 and 22, or 15-16 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including Chem 111-12; Geol 
141, 241, 249; Chem 213 or Geol 246; and Chem 299-300. The Master's Compre- 
*nsive Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by 
the Department of Chemistry or Geology, must be passed prior to beginning the 
ird semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, whichever 
Occurs first. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Chemistry.—Required: the general require- 
ments, pages 90-94, 97-99. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are nor- 
Mally required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as determined 
Y consultation with the Departmental program committee. The tool requirement 
tions are (1) a foreign language reading examination in German and either 
Tench or Russian or (2) a foreign language reading examination in German and 
! demonstrated proficiency in computer programming. The latter option is required 
Or students in physical or theoretical chemistry. Cumulative examinations replace 
* "General Examination" requirement. 

p Research fields: Analytical Chemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, 
Ysical Chemistry (Electrochemistry, Kinetics, Magnetic Resonance, Theoretical), 
Ysical Organic Chemistry (Reaction Mechanisms), and Structure and Synthesis of 
âtural Products. 

à octor of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartmental field 
ered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology.)—Required: the general re- 

a ments, pages 90-94, 97-99, including a reading knowledge examination in an 

proved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 117 and 118, or 

^- the satisfactory completion of the General Examinations in four fields, in- 
ing chemistry and geochemistry. 

achelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry.—Prerequisite: 
* Education curriculum, pages 76-77. 

*quired: the Chemistry option and professional courses on pages 109, 117. 


peraduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the Master's and 
Che oral programs in the field of Chemistry are required to take the American 
à. cual Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department 
fy ~hemistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
my, Placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and 
‘tion chemistry ) are of the multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to 
Pro, the subject matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate 
the rams preparatory for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by 
partment to advise the individual student in planning a program of courses 
Topriate to his background. 
thre tion: Before completing registration each student must obtain from the 
joe native of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
tnt ns. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Depart- 


PHYSICAL, SCIENCE 
"sy GROUP 


3-4 Contemporary Science (3-3) Filipescu 
(Formerly Fundamentals of Physical Science) 
For nonscience majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Con- 
temporary topics from the physical sciences are integrated to introduce 
the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of physical 
Science. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year) 


COURSES OF INS TRUCTION 


CHEMISTRY 


FIRST GROUP 
staf 


11—12 General Chemistry (4—4) 
recitation (1 hour). Elemental) 
isite 1 
^ 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), 

course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequ? 
Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem Y 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. (Chem 11 and 12-f 


and spring) 


itt 
13 General Chemistry (4) fi 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 how 

e, che 


laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, ©” 199 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibri 
liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chemis™ 
Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 
^ à . Yo 
15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry Row 
(Honors Course) (4—4) 
Chem 15: lecture (3 hours), 
Chem 16: lecture (2 hours), 


laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 how 
laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 v 
Equivalent to Chem 11- 12 and 22, but with selected topics studi " 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chem” ior 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test Py 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placement px 
nation. Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. (Academic year) 
t 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) yine" 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of jon 

tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental ana 

Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 


arc 
50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) p 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for stv js! 


This course does not fulfill the organic che ist 


in related disciplines. : 
premedical students. Prered 


requirement for chemistry majors or 


Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring) 
SECOND GROUP i 
wor 
110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) a 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, elect pr 
istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and othe "d 
^2. Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of ins gd 


requisite: Chem 16 or 22, 
Not open to chemistry majors. 
who have received credit for Chem 111 12 or 


May not be taken for credit by $ 
an equivalent course 


wo 
111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3) T. 
i 4 : .hemical “ig 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, we i" 
librium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and othe ws’ 

2. prered 


Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 7 


to Chem 112: Chem 111. (Academic year) 


CHEMISTRY 251 


113-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2—2) Wood, Barton, Schmidt 


Laboratory complement to Chem 111-12 and 122. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration for Chem 113: Chem 111. Prerequisite or concur- 
rent registration for Chem 114: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory 
fee, $21 a semester. (Academic year) 


122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Schmidt 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms with em- 
phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatography. Cor- 
related with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 
112. (Spring) 


134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the ele- 
ments, Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Chem 111. (Fall) 


141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2—2) White, Caress 


Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experimental 
methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 154. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $21 


a semester. (Academic year) 
151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Staff 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 
153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) Staff 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Labora- 


tory fee, $21 a semester. (Academic year) 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Caress 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their components. 
Required of all students planning research work in organic chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring) 


191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 


Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. 
Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. May be repeated once for 
credit. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. (Fall and spring) 

"Ip CROUP 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) Barton 
Introduction to quantum chemistry. Molecular orbital theory, atomic and 
; molecular structure spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 112. (Fall) 
u~ 
12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood 


Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Academi 

year) 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Woo 
istry: 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochem er 


homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation OF ©, 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 112 or ^* 


(Spring) 


"T" " " r n 
216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) "o 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint ‘i 

i 


plication of method. Prerequis 


student with basic principles and ap 
ission of instructor. 


concurrent registration: Chem 207 or perm 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


on 
217 Theory of Magnetic Resonance (3) Bart P 
Application of quantum theory and the techniques of magnetic — 

or 


to chemical problems; emphasis on the connection between the pr 
experiment. Molecular motion, relaxation theory, bonding, etc. 
requisite: Chem 207 or permission of instructor. (Spring 197 


alternate springs) 
"p 
Filipe 


+. radi? 
ctromagnetic rad [ 


5 a 


219 Spectrochemistry (3) 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of ele t 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic properties. inh 
b. : pm 
requisite: Chem 207 and 
1975 and alternate springs) 


221, or permission of instructor. 


fit 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Pp ir 
ods of analys!* st 


Theory and application of recent spectrometric meth 
cluding electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. Prerequ' 
Chem 122. (Fall) 

sch 


222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) jit 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours -optional). Theory and ap? pe 
tion of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical methods. gd 
requisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $10.50. (Spring 1976 an 


nate springs) A 
whi 


233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) ys? 
Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the comp? g 
of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals, and t visi 
lytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes. Prered y 
Chem 236 and 251, or permission of instructor. (Spring 
alternate springs) whi! 

j 
235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) FU 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances 2 yp 


actions followed by a detailed study, developed from the per! ic ch 
of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite tO (A? 
235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235. 
demic year) 
go 
o 
interpretation ay 
tal complexe 


237 Physical-Inorganic Chemistry (3) 
Quantitative application of modern theories for 
planation of the electronic properties of transition-me 


CHEMISTRY 253 


requisite: Chem 112 and 134, or Chem 235. (Fall 1975 and alternate 
falls) 
238 Topics in Transition Metal and Perros 


Inner-transition Metal Chemistry (3) 
A systematic study of the significant and distinctive properties of the 
transition and inner-transition elements in relation to their positions in 


the periodic table. Prerequisite: Chem 236. (Fall 1974 and alternate 
falls) 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipescu 


Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 
theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre- 
requisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 
251. (Academic year) 

257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Levy 
The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction 


mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, con- 
centrated and "super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reac- 


tions. Prerequisite; Chem 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall 1975 
and alternate falls) 
258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Caress 


Organic Chemistry (3) 
Methods of structure determination and synthesis of complex organic 


molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
1974 and alternate falls) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total 


of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. (Fall 
" and spring) 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. (Fall and spring) 
hy 
URTH GROUP 

350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) Staff 
Development in written form of an original research plan, fully refer- 
enced, and its oral defense. (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
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East Asian Languages and Literatures." 


Classics 


Associate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Seidman, Mary Norton 


Assistant Professor Mary Xiroyanni 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.B. Beers, Zvi Porath, Livia Straus 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities (Departmental) —™ 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11 e 
equivalent; or Clas 15-16, 17-18; or equivalent; or Clas 21-22, 23-24; or equi 
and Clas 64, 71, 72. 

3. Required courses in the major 
group Classics courses; (b) 18 semester 
Hist 105, 108, 109, 110, 111; Phil 111; P Sc 117; Rel 9, 10. ict 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental) .—The following requ! 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent. His 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 111: Hist 109, 110; and either 4) 
105 or Phil 111. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recommen, i 

4. Required courses in the major—22 semester hours in second-grouP 
courses, including Clas 131-32, 138. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classic 
tal).—An interdepartmental major arrange 
Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on page 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be 
requirement for “meaningful initiation” into the Natural and Mathematical 

2. Prerequisite courses- -Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. o; ! 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 11 i 
semester hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Class 138. 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended. ) d , (f 

Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and Histo Pg 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Classich yy 
History).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a background in Classical th 
ology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must p p 

scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate 

of Arts and Sciences. 55? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study m^ 

of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be thit©® ¢ 

courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser from the dep? d 

of Art, Classics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 additional 5° Gy 

hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in Frenc® f 

man. All candidates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehensive 


nation. 


12, 13-14; 
valet 


" 
-(a) 12 semester hours selected from seco, 
hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 


rimt", 
Dept, d 


al Archaeology and Classics ( 
partme? 


d in conjunction with the De 


4 
v 
s 73, 80-86. (Students S 
taken in satisfylPP 5) 
Scien 
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LATIN AND GREEK 


FIRST GROUP 
we 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3—3) ecl 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading ": 


CLASSICS 255 


development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and 
literature. (Academic year) 


3 The Life and Times of Ovid (3) Ziolkowski 


Selections from Ovid's mythological and love poetry—in Latin; discussion 
of the culture of the Augustan Age. Prerequisite: Clas 1—2 or equivalent. 


(Fall) 


4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) Staff 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and dis- 
cussion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 


11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Xiroyanni 
(Formerly Beginning Greek) 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of Greek. Reading of 


selected classical authors. (Academic year 1975-76 and alternate 
years) 
13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3) Xiroyanni 


(Formerly Clas 13 The Last Days of Socrates and Clas 14 Readings in 
Greek Literature) 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: e.g., Homer, 


Herodotus, or a play. (Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 

15-16 Beginning Greek: Modern (3-3) Xiroyanni 
Study of Modern Greek with conversation, composition, and reading of 
selected passages from contemporary Greek authors. (Academic year 
1974-75 and alternate years) 

17-18 Intermediate Greek: Modern (3-3) Xiroyanni 
Review of grammar, conversation; extensive reading. (Academic year 
1975-76 and alternate years) 

“conn GROUP 
109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Norton 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3—4 or permission of 
instructor. (Academic year) 


l 
31-32 Latin Prose Composition (1-1) Staff 


Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors. Other students 
may enroll by permission of instructor. 


134 Medieval Latin (3) Andrews 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through the 
llth century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. May 
be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. (Spring) 


13 | ; 

9-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Ziolkowski 

Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited 

to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) 


Warm AME Se e mar er TABLA i ERO M E SERT AST TTC eM 
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` . 5 f 
141-42 Greek Prose Composition (1—1) su 
Exercise in Greek prose composition. Clas 12 and permis 
sion of instructor. (Academic year) 


Prerequisite: 


: : f 
185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) su 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. 
mission of instructor. i 


Admission by P^ 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


FIRST GROUP 
r 3 ^ A 7 T 
64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) y^ 
Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve vocabulary... 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, po" 
etc. Survey of the historical contact between Latin and English. 
~ > ; soyan 
71 Survey of Greek Literature (3) Xiro 
; à i . i 
Survey of important works in Greek literature from Homer to ^ 
Study of Greek literature in its historical context, emphasis on e 
literary genres. Students who receive credit for Clas 105 cannot 1° 
credit for Clas 71. (Fall) 
suf 


72 Survey of Latin Literature (3) a 
Survey of Latin literature from the third century B.C. to the Renaiss y 
atullus, Cicero, Horace, Vergil, Tae 


Extensive readings from Plautus, C 
dieval and Neo-Latin authors. 


and Petronius; selections from Me 


(Spring) 
SECOND GROUP , 
NOW È ort? 
105 Survey of Classical Humanities (3) N wi 
Representative masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature: epit 
dramatic, philosophical, and historical. Students who receive cre 
Clas 71 cannot receive credit for Clas 105. 
r) 
v L1 oft? 
108 Classical Mythology (3) N 
3 J of! 


: wi 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the 


tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influence 
ture, art, and music. (Fall) 
m 


jte 


113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman trage 
(Spring) 

127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) je 

x ; ili i e 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization p p 
to modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosophy, : go 
requisite: at least one 3-semester-hour survey course in Greek oF 
literature. (Spring) 
pe 


dy and comedy. 


3 
Ziolk™ 


138 Seminar: Classical Studies (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Classical Studies (2)) 


- : in pui? 
Survey of the broad range of sources and resources involved 19 p 
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classical studies: standard references, periodicals, library holdings, papy- 
rology, textual criticism, history of classical scholarship. 
170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Norton 


In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources 
on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


BREW 


RST GROUP 


21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) Straus 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 22. Elementary Hebrew grammar, readings from the Old 
Testament and contemporary literature, composition and conversation. 
(Academic year) 


23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) Porath 
Review of grammar; continued development of reading comprehension, 
composition, and conversation. (Academic year) 

twonp GROUP 
103-4 Advanced Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 


Readings in poetry, prose, Mishnaic Hebrew; survey of Semitic changes 
and origins; Biblical comparison with Dead Sea Scrolls; required research 
paper in Hebrew. (Academic year) 


"una 


T 


Speech and Drama." 


Nt Asian Languages and Literatures 


hof 

i Chung-wen Shih (Chairman) 

Aviston, Professorial Lecturers Jane Evans, Thomas Lawton 
! Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee 


b 

tap lor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature in Columbian 
"fiti "d Arts and Sciences (Field-of-Study).—The following requirements must 
M, ae general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86, including Chin 1-2, 
id > Or Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6 (preferred). 

Tajo a: Completion of Chin 11-12, 103, 105, 166, 167, and the passing of the 
"on w amination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge 
UM ich the student will be examined includes an active command of modern 
Pes in Anguage and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture. A 


i, ar (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major examina- 
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of Public and International Affairs.—See pages 162-66. 


SS ARDENT SEE Rea = 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature in the Scho? 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Studies.—See pages 162-66, 166-67. 


CHINESE 
FIRST GROUP 
*1—2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) we 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of gram, 


and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prereq os 
to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. ( Acad? 


year) 
f 
*3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) we 


T : aot 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of gramma! . 


nd read 


‘ais : > : i 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language an Chi 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin 4: 

3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 1 

= à 2 x L 

5—6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8—8) " 

Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronuncie 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Chin % 

5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) , 

L 


*7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) aif 
r ; , 3 

Intensive beginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunt! yy 

with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Chin ° 
7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. " 
b 
*9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) yer 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of sy? yf 
structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 8. Labo 
fee, $17.50. (Fall or spring) " 
11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) E, 
Reading basic texts, writing short pieces, conversation, systematic "ol 

of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6 or 9. Prerequisite 
12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic Y? 


E 1 i p 

91-92 East Asian Literature—in Translation (3-3) w 

Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Japanese literature g 
earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early 20th cen 


SECOND GROUP j 


' 


103 Intensive Readings in Modern Chinese (6) 


f 
. . a : A sence 
Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social scien 
terials, and documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or eg 


(Fall) g 
105 Introduction to Classical Chinese (Intensive) (6) 


Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literatur 
ophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9. (Spring) 


p 
e, history; and P 


i 
* The combination of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, is ea 
Chin 5-6 
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123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) Staff 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic 
structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: 
Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 


161 Chinese Culture (3) Staff 
Lecture and discussion—in English. Survey of Chinese cultural heritage 
from ancient times to present. (Fall and spring) 

166 Chinese Poetry in Translation (3) Shih 


Open to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese language. Gen- 
eral survey of the development of Chinese poetry from ancient times to 
present. (Fall) 


167 Chinese Fiction in Translation (3) Evans 


Open to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese language. Major 
works in prose, including classical tales and colloquial fiction such as 
Dream of the Red Chamber, as well as stories by modern prose stylists. 


(Spring) 


171-72 Poetry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Staff 


Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Pre- 
requisite: Chin 103 or equivalent. 


173 Yüan Drama (3) Shih 
Readings of plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yüan, Cheng Kuang- 
tsu, Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Chin 103 or equivalent. 


177-78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing Periods (3-3) Staff 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing novels. 
Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 103 or equiv- 
alent, 


l d 

79-80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3—3) Shih 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, and others. Informal essays by Lu 
Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tze-ch’ing. Drama of T'ien Han and 
Ts'ao Yü. Prerequisite: Chin 103 or equivalent. 


185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student’s field of interest. Admission by per- 

mission of instructor. (Academic year) 

9-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 


2 Beginning Intensive Japanese (8—8) Staff 
Intensive beginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
With graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Jap 22: Jap 
21. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 
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Economics Bai oj nea 


CE. Galbrealh 


Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr. (Chairman), 1 
Louis 


Joseph Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, Henry Solomon, Sar Levitan, 
Alessi, Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), Ching-Yao Hsieh, J^ 
Gastwirth 
Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, H.P. Miller, Joseph Grunwald, J.L. Fisher 
Professorial Lecturers John Hardt, Eleanor Hadley i 
Associate Professors Mary Holman, R.Y.C. Yin, W.F.E. Long, s.g. Hab 


R.M. Dunn, Jr., G.C. Eads, R.S. Goldfarb 
Assistant Professors J.T. Bennett, J.E. Fredland, J.R. Barth, A.M. Yezer TR 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.W. Segel, L.L. Perez, Virginia Wright, + 


Robinson 


inf 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental).—The follow 


requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be ta 
requirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Humanities 
Mathematical Sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2. nu 
3. Required courses in related areas—Math 51 and 52, or equivalent; Stat 
and 112, or equivalent; 6 semester hours of a Social Study other than Economie 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 addit! at 
semester hours of second-group Economics courses to be approved by the dep 
mental adviser. de 

Master of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
gree with a major in Economics from this University, or an equivalent degree. y 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including (1) Econ 203 ' ge? 
279; (2) 12 additional semester hours to be selected from other third-grouP cot! 
nomics courses; (3) a Master’s Comprehensive Examination in economic " 
(4) completion of a tool requirement (either the passing of a reading know tbe 
examination in one foreign language or the satisfactory completion of one "t 
following courses: Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 157-58); and (5) a thesis 
299—300). 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Economics.—Required: 
ments, pages 90-94, 97-99, including (1) Econ 202, 203-4, 3 
380, and 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course work meet 
Econ 279; (2) passing of the General Examination in Microeconomic core 
Macroeconomic Theory, and two other fields selected by the student and app p 
by the doctoral program committee; (3) completion of the tool requireme? ‘iy 
passing of a reading knowledge examination in one foreign language P ti 

satisfactory completion of Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 157-58; and (4) à disse (if 
to demonstrate the candidate’s ability to do original research in one of the 1o o 
fields: Econometrics, Economic Development, Economic History, Economic © gj 
Economic Theory, Environmental Economics, History of Economic Thought, Ee 
trial Organization, International Economics, Labor Economics, Mathematic? ur 
nomics, Monetary Economics, National Income Accounting, Natural E e 
Economics, Public Finance, Regional and Urban Economics, and Soviet Eco” 


y 
80-86. (Students sh, 
ken in satisfying — 
and the Natura 


" 
the general requ 
205, 215-16, yii 


" 


on P 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses n 


nomics except Econ 217-18. 
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ECONOMICS 261 


"HT GROUP 
1-2 Principles of Economics (3—3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1 is 
prerequisite to Econ 2. (Econ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


WO0ND GROUP 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Eads, Yin 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Holman, Yin 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall and 
spring) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 
problems on the development of economic theory. (Spring) 

105 Economics Condition Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 


Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations, use 
of economic indicators and simple econometric models, workshop experi- 
ence in an analysis of an aspect of the U.S. economy. (Fall) 


121 Money and Banking (3) Barth 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial institu- 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall and spring) 


122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Barth 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of and 
demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price level. Problems of 
U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Bennett 


Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, param- 
eter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic models. 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 111. (Spring) 


130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Staff 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of capi- 
talism, communism, socialism, and fascism. 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Hardt 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Union. 
(Fall) 

Hardt 


134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) 


Analysis of economic development and performance of the Soviet Union 
and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and quantitative 


measures of performance. (Spring) 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Holman 
Analysis of economic problems of natural resources development and 
utilization and environmental quality. (Spring) 


: 
Int 
trde; 
Partmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 


| 
| 
| 
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" : f 
142 Labor Economics (3) Habe 
Analysis of the supply and demand for labor and the functioning of Ie 
markets; unemployment; wage determination and wage differential; P? 


erty. (Fall) 


*147 Economic History of Europe (3) 


European economic development since the M 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of cap 
its impact upon the societies of Europe. 


Shark? 


; : 7 
iddle Ages; emphasis on t 
italism 


yer! 


157 Regional and Urban Economics (3) | 
arch). 


Analysis of the processes of interregional interaction, the urban hier 
urban structure, and policies of regional and urban development. 


(Spring) 
pads 


and related practic 
d on appropriate 


158 Industrial Organization (3) 
Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, 
of industries with emphasis on their significance an 
nomic policies. (Spring) 
suf 


160 Social and Economic Indicators (3) 


j 

161 Public Finance I (3) ec 

Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, tax 
tion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 

Fred 


162 Public Finance II (3) 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy 
ment. (Spring) 


and debt mana 


af 
165 Economics of Human Resources (3) t 
Economic analysis of education and training, medical care, research 
development, and other contemporary problems. (Fall) y 
169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) seal 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Apprais 
performance and analysis of problems of development, (Fall) " 
d 
170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Ha 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. 
(Spring) " 
*179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) ee 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. det 
opment of various sectors in the economy and their interdeptn 
Econ 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Academic 


w 
181-82 International Economics (3—3) Galbreath, D í 


Econ 181: international trade theory and intern 
Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; 
velopment. (Academic year) si 


185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) 


Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin A 
mies. (Fall) 


ational monetary th i 
econom 


p of" 
merican © 


m : 
Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and History. 
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198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Holman, Long 


Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application of 
theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economics majors 
in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 


199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics ma- 
jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor required. 
(Fall and spring) 


MRD GROUP 


hitd-group Economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduate students 
Conomics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites. 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 
theory from the 17th century to the present. (Fall and spring) 

203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) De Alessi, Goldfarb 


Econ 203: demand and cost analyses. Econ 204: analysis of the firm; 
includes market equilibrium, welfare economics, and applications. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 101. (Econ 203 and 204—fall and spring) 


205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Hsieh, Barth 
Classical, Keynesian, and modern theories of income determination and 
employment, (Fall and spring) 

207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the meth- 
odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Sta- 
tistical tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring) 


208 National Income (3) Kendrick 


Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an integrated na- 
tional income accounts framework, including balance sheets and wealth 
Statements. (Spring) 


210 Economic Methodology (3) Stewart 


Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in eco- 
nomic theory. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of graduate courses in eco- 


nomic theory. (Spring) 
21 
5-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Solomon 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic theory. 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. (Academic year) 
DE 
7-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: price 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. (Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring) 


23. 
24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary Ameri- 
can central banking. (Academic year) 


Ann t RT ER OPEM RR S ap tra! T WIPE SIC REV TE 
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| 
233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Latin Carrol 


America (3) 

. : : 0 
Analysis of Agrarian reform movements and programs in the context 
current development issues in Latin American countries. (Fall) 


234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in Cart 


Latin America (3) 


Review of criteria for the design and evaluation of rural inv 
jects; case studies drawn from the experience of development ag 


(Spring) 
235 Energy Resources and Policy (3) 


estment P” 
enc 


Fist 


iJ 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at ener 
problems. 
ru 
237 Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Holl 
Natural Resources (3) 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and ? 
ural resources development and management. (Fall) 
pe! 
241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) ail 
tive 9 


Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collec Ad 

gaining, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. 

demic year) 

; 3 w 

243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Lo tt 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpow yo 
sources; evalutaion of goals and operations of publicly supporte 
grams. (Fall) 


n 
245-46 Industrial Organization (3-3) Eads, P^ 


(Formerly Econ 265—66) 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis oon 
economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regu 

policies. (Academic year) p 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Long 


Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics Ea 
alternate years. Topic for 1975: Antitrust Problems. Prerequisite: 


101 or equivalent. (Spring) 


251-52 Economic Development (3—3) 


Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to 
derdeveloped countries. (Academic year) 


253 Productivity Analysis (3) 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of product 


Gron? 


m i 
ul 


ivity in business an 


ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) n 

: Ey 

255 Economics of Technological Change (3) ok ' 
Economic principles related to determining the proper federal * 

influencing civilian-oriented technological change. (Fall) j 

X ew 

257 Regional and Urban Economics (3) sw 

n 


Theory of location of economic activities, analysis of interregio 
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rium and dynamics of regional growth, structure and processes of urban 
development. (Spring) 
259 Income Distribution (3) Miller 


Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to advanced un- 


dergraduate Economics majors. (Fall) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Fredland 


Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy, including 
critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxation, and 
intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 


264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Fredland 
Stabilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis of effects of 
fiscal policy and debt management on level of employment, prices, and 
rate of economic growth. (Spring) 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 


Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, and 
problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 


Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development in the com- 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China. Admission by 


permission of instructor. (Spring) 

269 Economy of Communist China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Development 
of the economy under communism. (Fall) 

270 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of development. 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

271 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 


Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to 
Japan's development. (Fall) 


*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Bennett 


Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introduction to 
simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or equivalent, 


or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

* 

276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) Bennett 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems, Prerequisite: Econ 
275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring) 


* An in 
‘erdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 


| 
" 
4 
J 
1 
[ 
j 
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*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 
Application of statistical methods to economics. 
analysis of variance, and chi-square techniques used to 
data. Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. 


Curve-fitting, regressiof» 
analyze economic 
(Fall and spring) 

Dun? 


281—82 International Economics (3—3) 
Econ 


Econ 281: theory of international tr 
282: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. 


ade and factor movements. 
(Academic year) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the mt 
so! 


e; each student writes à report on 


odology of his chosen disciplin 
n of instructor 


aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permissio 
(Spring) 
298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to Master's degree candidates. (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
Fourth-group Economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primatil 


for doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires. 
De Ales“ 


] articles. 


312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) 

Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journa 

3 ich 

313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Hse 
Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 

n 

315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solom? 


Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis, A 


and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: 
215-16. 
321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschhei? 
Recent developments in monetary theory. Í 
341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) s 
Current problems in theory and policy. s 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 
Selected topics of current interest. sf 
*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) E 
and spe? 


A research seminar covering current econometric literature 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 


1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) 
Econ 379: American economic history. 
economic history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group 
and consent of instructor. (Academic year) 


shark? 


Econ 380: modern Euro jo 
prepat? 


* : É 
An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 


t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and History. 
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390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
Examination of recent contributions in this field. 

391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Education 


Professors W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr, Mary Ellen Coleman, Daniel Sinick, 
RE, Baker, Martha Rashid, Rodney Tillman, Anthony Marinaccio, L.H. 
lliott, Leonard Nadler, Marcella Brenner, J.G. Boswell, C.E. Vontress 
'ofessorial Lecturers W.W. Chase, D.D. Darland, Allan Drexler, Norman 
rachler, C.J. Kolson, W.J. Mars, Robert Chisholm, E.J. Gleazer, Jr., F.W. 

OVacs 
Wociate Professors Margaret McIntyre, R.J. Frankie, Dorothy Moore, Law- 
ence Winkler, Donald Linkowski (Chairman), E.P. Kulawiec, Gloria Horr- 
Worth, Ruth Peterson, G.D. Wiggs 
‘Sociate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, Beverly Heinle, Martha 
are, P.E. Arsenault, K.W. Rollins, David Iwamoto, Samuel Kavruck, John 
4 Woodburn, A.C. Jensen, Sara Moretz, E.F. Rhodes, George Nixon 
pant Professors S.R. Paratore, G.W. Smith, J.A. Kuhagen (Research), 
4 -—- Heddesheimer 
lunct Assistant Professor Nancy Roche 
ant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, J.D. Gates, 
arianne Phelps, V.E. Greaver, R.E. McNelis, Agnes Lawless, Sally Boss, 
Re Juana Butts, J.H. White, Eloise Calkins, D.L. Celio, D.C. Kinlaw, C.S. 
9ckefeller III, D.G. Speck 


P p 
tep "grams of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Mas- 
o Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and 
Or of Education are offered by the School of Education (see pages 102-29). 


oon GROUP 


ate 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, and 146 are special methods courses which 

ate be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary school curriculum 

ang Substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course requirements 

Stud; Ours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers 

Vieweq’ *Ctual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of study re- 

tional . Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Educ 108, 123, and 131. Addi- 
Prerequisites are stated under each course. 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (3 successive hours each week, preferably 
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the Director of Laboratory Experiences): 
ing of hums 


syc 22; Psyc ^ 


in the morning, arranged by 
Principles of effective teaching based on an understand 


development and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: P 
or 112. (Fall and spring) 


111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and suf 
Curriculum and methods of teaching in the elemental) 
school: reading, children’s literature, mathematics, science, language ar 
social studies, music, art, physical education. Pre-student teaching o 
and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. (Fal 


suff 


n of teacher 


For seniors. 


112 Educational Measurement (3) 
and constructio 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection site: 

made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. prerequis™" 
Educ 108 and 123. (Fall and spring) 

" je 

113 Elementary School Art (3) isr 

er 


field work—as arranged. For yer | 


Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), 
Materials and meth 


graduates in the elementary school curriculum. 
Material fee, $5. (Spring) 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 


For undergraduates in the element 
music activities essential to basic musical underst 


" of 
ary school curriculum. Program j 
anding. Materials ? 


techniques. 
A ; af 
115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) St " 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential 4 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 
123, or teaching experience. 
— — ij 
118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis 5 
and Instruction (3) m 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing and im 


Prerequisite: Educ 115 or equivalent. "T 
119 required for students in the AJ 
(Fall and spring) 


ing classroom instruction. 

current registration in Educ 

elementary education degree program. í 
nd sta” 


119 Elementary School Curriculum and Horrworth a 


Methods (9) » 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree p 
gram. Curriculum, methods, and materials of reading, languag? ig 


social studies, mathematics, science, music, art and physical € uP 
coordinated during elementary scho 


Appropriate field experience E 
openings. Concurrent registration in Educ 118 required. (Fall) 

: h 

123 Society and the School (3) Brenner, Dr# d 


- 
contemporary issu yd 


Historical and social development of education, 
ncies, functions o 


operation of the school with other community age 


personnel. (Fall and spring) j 
pre? 


124 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (3) 
Theory and practice in the development of professional relation 

teacher-child, teacher-parent, teacher-supervisor, utilizing intervie 

other activities. (Fall) 


^ 


y 
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128 Children's Literature (3) Walker, McIntyre 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
children's original expressions. (Spring) 


130 Internship in Elementary Education (6) Horrworth and Staff 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree pro- 
gram. Full-time teaching in an elementary school under cooperative 
supervision of the school system and the University staff. Admission by 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 119, 135. (Spring) 


131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell, Kulawiec 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for initiat- 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work to be ar- 
ranged. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. (Fall) 


132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McIntyre 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 
111 or equivalent; Educ 152, 153. (Fall and spring) 

133 Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) Staff 


Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education 
and human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student develop- 
ment experience (Kirkbride); (3) higher education (Frankie). Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Boswell, Kulawiec, and Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 
131. (Fall and spring) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Horrworth, Moore, and.Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 


For seniors and for students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree 
program. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite for seniors: 
Educ 111 or equivalent. Prerequisite for M.A.T. students: Educ 220. 
(Seniors—fall and spring; M.A.T. students—fall) 


136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McNelis 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
in English. (Spring) 


137 Teaching Speech (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswell 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 
of social studies. (Spring) 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Heinle 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 
Of Art. Material fee, $5. (Spring) 
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140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Gates 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathematic 
through calculus. (Spring) 

142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 

Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of music. 
Woodbul? 


144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 
of science. (Spring) 


24 semester hour 


Kulawite 


146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) 
rerequisite: 18 semester hours 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). P 


of one foreign language. (Spring) 
150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McInty* 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McInty* 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
¢ 
153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McInty! 
Education (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
re 
154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young MclntY 
Child (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 

«ilt 
tion is prerequist 
aration 1$ p 


Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institu 
weed (0 
limited ' 


to all third-group courses in Education. Adequate professional prep 
requisite to all third-group courses in Education except for those courses 
students in the M.A.T. degree program. 
f? 
201-2 Seminar: International Education (3-3) M 
: jo! 
Survey of selected foreign educat! 
techniques, and materials to d 


evel? 


For teachers and other educators. 
systems and cultures. Research, 


world-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized. í 
i 
203-4 Comparative Education (3—3) ; d 
* * * . . i s 
A. systematic investigation of the educational structure and practic? 
selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
C 
205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) io 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and n 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum develOF gj 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. (Aca 
year) r 
C 
207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 2 ps 
d € 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study an 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations 
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208 Human Development (3) Rashid 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the life 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary 
research. (Fall and spring) 


209 Child Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 
childhood. (Fall and spring) 


210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
about adolescence. (Spring) 


212 Quantitative Methods I: Measurement (3)  Paratore, Smith, and Staff 
(Formerly Educational Measurement) 
Basic measurement techniques; selection, administration, and interpreta- 
tion of standardized tests; construction, selection, and interpretation of 
questionnaires, personality inventories, and other data-gathering instru- 


ments used in research. (Fall and spring) 

213-14 History of Education (3-3) Greaver 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ 214: 
evolution of the American school system. (Academic year) 

216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) Staff 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties, 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Darland 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 


Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies 
and offerings of the school. (Academic year) 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 


Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. 


220 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Horrworth and Staff 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree pro- 
gram. Introductory block course dealing with the content of professional 
education courses; history and philosophy of education; educational 
Psychology; human development, learning, and teaching; society and the 
School; elementary school organization. 160 class hours supplemented by 
field experience. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) Coleman, Peterson 


Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diagnostic 
and teaching techniques. (Fall) 


224 Reading Problems (3) Coleman 


Elementary school reading difficulties; classroom and clinical techniques 
in testing and teaching. Prerequisite: one or more years of recent teach- 


tteeeee 
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j ing experience and a previous course in reading or language arts. 
1 (Spring) 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) Coleman 


4 

i Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing efficient 
1 reading skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and evalu- 
i ating reading programs. (Spring) 

| 

| 


{ 227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 

1 Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob- 

| lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. (Fall) 

i 228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 

i Current trends and research on reading, language arts, social studies 

i mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. (Spring) 
Carroll 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating SC 
and community life. (Fall) 


ob- 
hool 


— 


1 230 Intern Seminar for M.A.T. Students (3) Horrworth 
Planning and supervision of individual action research projects. (Sprins) 
l 

231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Boswe! 

Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures: 


initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tec 


niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 
carroll 
ars 0 
judins 


232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more ye 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, inc 
practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring) 
Kubalat 


d use 9 
mail" 


233 Audio-visual Education (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, an 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $1- 


(Spring) 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 
Techniques of analyzing teaching styles a 


Bosw? 


nd classroom interactions. 


(Fall) 
Ji 
236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) Cot 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and ! 
plementation of self-instructional systems. (Fall) f 
sta 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 
Application of systems techniques to the develo 
program. (Spring) 

sol 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) 


For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


e son 
pment of an instructi 


provisio” 


ce ae a ees m a 
ee 
/—————— = 
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243 Human Relations in Education (3) Marinaccio 


Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 


245 School and Community (3) Jensen 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. 


246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Staff 
Investigation of current issues in urban education. (Fall and spring) 
247 Adult and Preprofessional Technical and Wiggs 


Occupational Education (3) 
(Formerly Adult Occupational Education) 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends 
in adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States 
and foreign countries. 


249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) Staff 


Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse. Rehabilitative 
methods in treating drug abusers; use of community resources. 


250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Staff 


Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis interven- 
tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group counsel- 
ing. 


251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) Heddesheimer 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring) 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) —Vontress 


Procedure and practice in organizing and administering school guidance 
and pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Winkler 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


254 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school 
for the preadolescent. (Fall) 


2 : 
35-56 Secondary Education (3—3) Kulawiec 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
bases; emphases on prescriptive implications. Special attention to con- 
temporary problems and practices. (Academic year) 


257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) Sinick, Vontress 


Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; 
Procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and oc- 
Cupational information. (Fall and spring) 


274 


269—70 School Business Management (3—3) 


273—74 Teacher Education (3—3) 
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258 Techniques of Counseling (3) Vontress 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal counseling: 
Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, including 
Educ 253 and 257. (Fall and spring) 


259 Secondary School Administration (3) Marinaccio 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administration, W 


cluding practices of the modern high school. (Fall) 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) Marinaccio 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern super 
visory concepts, including practices in schools. (Spring) 


261 Practicum in Counseling (3) Heddesheime 


(Formerly Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6)) 

Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on relation” 
ship dynamics, analysis, recommendations, and follow-up. Prerequisite: 
Educ 258. (Fall and spring) 


Heddesheim?! 


262 Internship: Counseling (3) 
ion in ? 


Counseling experience under University and institutional supervis 
variety of settings. Prerequisite: Educ 261. (Spring) 


263 Human Resource Development: Training Wiggs, Nadlet 


and Education (3) 

Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of huma 3 
development personnel, program areas, Prerequisite: adequate pro at 
sional preparation or experience in training, education, and developm™ 


(Fall) 


f 
264 Program Planning in Human Resource Development (3) Nadle 


Training, education, and development programs for various client "T 
tems will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field W0 
Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Marinace” 
maf 
ess mF 


n resource? 


Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the busine: 
agement office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practicU 
educational business management. (Academic year) 


1 i0 
271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) Carroll, Marinac” 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; leg 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
(Fall and spring) 
Carroll, Tillm? 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
(Fall 9? 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
spring) 
Bosw 


Educ 273: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding g 
experimental programs. Educ 274: recruitment and selection, gener 
ucation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory 
periences. (Academic year) 
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275 Seminar: School Finance (3) Carroll 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
financing. (Fall) 

276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Carroll 


Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
public participation in policy-making. (Spring) 


278 School Law (3) Ware 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest 
to the group. (Spring) 


279 Adult Education (3) Nadler, Wiggs 
Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies in- 
volved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community through 
international. (Fall) 


280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) Wiggs 
Determining educational needs for adults at all levels in school and non- 
school agencies; planning programs and instruction; budgeting and sched- 
uling of adult programs. Field work with actual sponsoring agency. Pre- 


requisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Staff 
Development, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher education in the United States. (Fall and spring) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Marinaccio 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universi- 
ties; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) 

285 Student Activities (3) Speck 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, Peterson 


For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision 
in the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Educ 223 and 224 or 226, or equiv- 
alent. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year) 


289 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) Kolson 


For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving the total reading pro- 
gram. (Fall) 


290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterson 


(Formerly Diagnosis and Instruction—Severe R eading Problems) 


For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults with 
severe reading problems, planning and implementing instructional pro- 
grams. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $10. 


(Spring) 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) Chase 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of present 


293—94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


295 Quantitative Methods II: 


298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) 


301 Data Processing in Education (3) 


302 Quantitative Methods III: Inferential Techniques (3) Paratore, Sm 


305 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) 


306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced 


316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 


nance problems. (Fall) 


Staff 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and com 


ferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 

Paratore, Smith, Winkler 
Research Procedures (3) 

(Formerly Research Methods and Procedures) 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in 
of scientific approaches to problems in education; ev 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 


Education. Analysis 
aluation of researe 
(Fall and spring) 


297 Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and function 

Carroll 


staff organizations, negotiation 


Staff 


Research: policies, rules and regulations, 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing Master's theses. 
(Fall and spring) 


Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teacher 


and administrators. 

ith 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in Education 
Educ 295 or a basic statistics course and permission 


Prerequisite: 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 
i j 
303 Data Analysis (3) Linkow% 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dissert? 
tion-planning stage. (Fall) 
T á = a : jo 
304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Marinac" 
Supervised practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admissl? 
by permission of instructor. 
Marinace® 


. . . . " . * 5 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and school syste” 


to integrate theory and practice. 
ith 
Paratore, smit 


Research Design (3) 

(Formerly Educ 296 Seminar: Educational Research) 
Required of all doctoral students in Education. Evaluation 
tion of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equ 
(Fall and spring) 


and appli 
jvale® 
Moo" 


Studies (3 to 6) 


£ i jals 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mater 
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and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school sci- 
ence curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 


Mathematics (3 to 6) 

For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) St. Cyr 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 


322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Staff 
Limited to doctoral students in Education. Experience in a selected area 
of college teaching. (Fall and spring) 


323 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Staff 
Limited to doctoral students in Education. Service in a school situation 
directed by the University and school system to integrate theory and 
practice. (Fall and spring) 

330 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 


Historical developments, philosophy and objectives of nursery schools, 
kindergartens and day care centers, exploration of contemporary programs 


and models with curriculum implications. (Fall) 

332 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 
Content, approaches, methods, and materials in language arts, mathematics, 
science, health, social studies, and creative arts. (Fall) 

333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyre 


Education (3) 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family interaction, 


diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals. (Spring) 
334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McIntyre 

Child (3) 

Interaction with community for services and resources; physical facilities, 

including play activities and materials for the young child. (Spring) 
335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyre 


Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood programs; 
seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood education and 


permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


336 Practicum in Reading (3) Coleman, Peterson, and Staff 


Supervised experience in testing and teaching in the Reading Center. Ap- 
proximately 120 class hours required. Laboratory fee, $10. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


din ind qna c t am A: Cos Gm UN PS Sg iÜ€ —Ó3—À Canh au 
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Rashid 


as the theoretical 
arious levels— 


341 Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at v 
childhood through young adulthood. (Fall) 

Rashid 


342 Language Development (3) 
zation 


Nature of language development; role of language in the sociali 
process. (Spring) 
Vontress 


354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 
1tural 


Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cu 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling 
disadvantaged in urban areas. 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) Rollins 


Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. (Fall) 

356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) suf 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations of guidance 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology: 
and philosophy. 

" ; f 

357 Mental Hygiene (3) wit 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, an 
others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and spring) 

sinik 


361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 


Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic e 
orders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admission by per 


sion of instructor. (Fall) 
j inick 
362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) s 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client and counselor understa" 
ing. Prerequisite: Psyc 131. (Spring) 
Linkow¥ 


363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepts, "i 


motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 
t en 
364 Middle-management in Rehabilitation (3) Kuhag " 
em? 


Technical and interpersonal aspects of supervisory and other manag cof 
responsibilities related to professional and support personnel. 


and practice in case management and staff development. Cast study 
role playing. 
. . t3 L H i ick 
365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3—3) Kuhagen, » 1 
Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminal y 
cluding history, philosophy, and introduction to practice. Educ 366: Ad 
current seminar including job analysis, placement, and follow-up- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
y e 
367—68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6—6) - 
4 : i jdi 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar prov! 
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integration of theory and practice.. Prerequisite: Educ 365-66. (Aca- 
demic year) 


369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Staff 
Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues, 
Prerequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) Speck 


Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of the 
contemporary college student; college student interaction with his environ- 


ment. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

371 Introduction to College Teaching (3) Frankie 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional 
media for teaching at the college and university level. (Fall) 

372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Frankie 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

373 The Junior-Community College (3) Gleazer 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year col- 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal con- 


cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall) 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Marinaccio 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 

375 Foundations of a College Student Development Kirkbride 
Program (3) 


College student development as an integral part of higher education pro- 
grams. (Fall) 


376 College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) Kirkbride 


Principles and procedures of student development programs with campus 
groups; campus group activities and development of student leadership. 


(Spring) 
377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Kirkbride, Phelps 


Supervised practical experience in college student development programs. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswell 


For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant to stu- 
dent's professional needs, to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadler 
(Formerly Practicum in Adult Education) 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education and 
human resource development. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) Drexler 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


(Fal 


Admission by permission of Department, prior to registration. 


and spring) 

381 Adult Learning (3) Wigs 
(Formerly The Adult as a Learner) / 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and soc 
environment in adult education situations. (Fall and spring) 

382 Methods and Techniques of Adult Learning (3) Nadle! 
(Formerly Methods in Adult Education) 


Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing actio?" 


oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. (Spring) 
383 Counseling of Adults (3) Wigs 
Theories and practical application of personal counseling, emphasizil 


distinct needs of adults and young adults in occupational settings 


counselors in military, government, business, and industry. (Fall) 
f 
384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Nadle 
(Formerly Evaluation of Adult Education) " 
hool 99 


Measurement and evaluation of adult learning programs in sc zt 
nonschool agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary O8” 


zations, and community. 


Rhod 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) ga 
e negotiations in high” 


Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collectiv 


education. 
igg 
386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) wig? 
(Formerly Current Issues in Adult Education) ys 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends in the fie f 


Admission bY 


suf 


of adult education and human resource development. 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 


387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) 
(Formerly Administration of Adult Education) 
Program administration, staff recruitment and development, 
tions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community rel 


(Spring) 


x 
fiscal ope 
ations. 


388 Case Studies in Higher Education si 
Administration (3) ed 
Limited to advanced doctoral students in Education. Analysis of sel 
hypothetical cases related to essential administrative functions O colle 
and universities. Admission by permission of instructor. 


padl” 


389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Human Resource 


Development (3) " 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, apt 
dilemmas using theory and field experience. Prerequisite: Educ 26^ 


or approval of instructor. (Fall) 
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390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 
tion, students, faculty, and academic program. (Spring) 

391 College and University Curriculum (3) Frankie 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. (Fall) 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, pro- 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Spring) 

393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

394 College and University Governance (3) Marinaccio 


Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) 


395 Problems and Practices in School Administrative Marinaccio 
Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalua- 
tion of educational administration, 


396 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Marinaccio 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University and the 
cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and 
spring) 

397 Internship: Elementary Administration (3 to 6) Carroll 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and school system 
to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 

398 Internship: Secondary Administration (3 to 6) Marinaccio 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and school system 
to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 

399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Carroll 


Application of the theories and principles of administration to the public 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized regional prac- 


titioners. 


400 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. 


urtu Guo UP 


: Master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth-group 
m All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or other post- 

er’s degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually planned 
basis of previous study and experience in the subject field to attain an ad- 
level of competence and meet identified professional needs or field require- 


Ments, 


teeeeens 
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Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may be re- 


peated for credit. 


424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) 


| 401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Greavet 
: 403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) Darland 
l 405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
| 411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 
l 413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawie 
| 421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Nadler 
| 422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Marinacci? 
| 423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Marinacció 
| Kirkbrid? 
| 


f 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, Bake 


427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Nadlef 
429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) Carroll 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Carroll, Marinacci? 
433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) Carroll, Marinacci 
434 Seminar: Elementary Supervision (arr.) Carrol 
435 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) Carrol 
436 Seminar: Secondary Supervision (arr.) Marinac? 
437 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) Marinace® 
441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) st. OF 

Vontres 


443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) 
Paratore, smith 


staf 
staf 


445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) 
446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) 


490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3) 
(Formerly Dissertation Seminar) iof 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertat » 
prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. 
mission by permission of instructor. 


WERA sf 
491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
i , x 0 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an SPP 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adviser and disse 
committee, Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


————————————— RR 
—— — — 


English 


Professors C.D. Linton, R.H. Moore, J.H. Coberly (Emeritus), P.H. Highfill, 
Jr, J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P.Reesing, Jr., Milton Crane, E.R. Weismiller, R.N. 
Ganz, Jr., G.E. McCandlish (Chairman) 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Broderick 

Associate Professors W.L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., 
R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, Judith Plotz 

Assistant Professors T.M. Scanlan, C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini, Agnes Cannon, 
R.L. Combs 

Instructors J.J. O'Connell, Jr., Ann Romines, David McAleavey, Gail Paster, 
Cynthia Walker 

Lecturers Elna Broffman, Monica Finkel, Catherine Bahl, Faye Moskowitz, 
Susan Bahcall, John Donahue, Valeska Ellis, Eileen McClay, Betsy Sterman 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Literature or English Literature 
(Field-of-Study or Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

l. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
quirements for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 

athematical Sciences.) 

2, Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72 or 91-92. 

Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 semester hours of a foreign language 
(Classical Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish), or 
Quivalent; (b) 6 semester hours of Philosophy and/or Religion; (c) 6 semester 
Ours of History (English, American, European, or World). 

4. Required for the major: 

(a) Field-of-Study major—the passing of the major examination in either Ameri- 
" or English Literature at the end of the senior year. No set pattern of courses 
geribed. The student is expected to engage himself more or less systematically 
er Writers and works from the whole chronological span of American literature 

"nglish literature. The field-of-study major offers an opportunity during the stu- 
E senior year for work in special seminars, and, for honors candidates, inde- 
ndent study. A Proseminar in American Literature, Engl 199-200, and a Senior 
wd in English Literature, Engl 159 and/or 160, assist students in their prepara- 
with for the major examination. Students who wish to be candidates for graduation 
of. Special Honors in either American or English Literature must be in the field- 

Study major. 
experi Departmental major—30 semester hours of second-group courses offering 

rience with several approaches to literature which, together, make a discipline 
ten iterary study—practical criticism, history of literature, literary period(s), 

T€(s), and major author(s)—distributed as follows: 
ing} oe Literature majors—24 semester hours of American Literature courses, 

ing Engl 161-62; 6 hours of English Literature courses. 
cng Literature majors—15 semester hours of English Literature courses, in- 
Benne © Engl 121, 122, a 3-hour course on a literary period, a 3-hour course on a 

B and a 3-hour course on a major author; 3 semester hours of American Litera- 
Wig, nd 12 additional hours of courses offered by the Department of English of 

at least 9 hours must be in English Literature. 
EN of Arts in the field of American Literature.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
"ed Of Arts with an undergraduate major in English, or 24 semester hours in 

" and/or American literature above the sophomore level. 
of o. the general requirements, page 90-97, including (1) 24 semester hours 
dents tse work planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis of the stu- 

Undergraduate preparation, including a minimum of 6 semester hours in 


283 
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English literature; (2) a written Master's Comprehensive Examination; (3) à Mas 
ter’s thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the direction 
of the instructor in whose field the major portion of the material falls, or, with the 
approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours in lieu of thesis. 

Master of Arts in the field of English Literature.—Prerequisite: the degree ? 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English or American Literature, or 
24 semester hours in English and/or American literature above the sophomore level. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including (1) 24 semester ho 
of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) a written Master's Com: 
prehensive Examination; and (3) a Master's thesis (6 semester hours) written 0 
an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose field the mater! 
falls, or, with the approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours 
in lieu of thesis. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Literature —Required: the general 
requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99; high-level proficiency in an appropriate fore 
language; the passing of a General Examination in four of the six following fields, 
one of which must be English Literature: (1) Early American Literature—to 18}? 
(2) American Fiction, (3) American Poetry, (4) American Romanticism, . 
American Realism, (6) English Literature—one of the first seven fields listed below 
under “Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English Literature.” Each student plar 
his program in consultation with a departmental committee. gl 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English Literature.—Required: the gener 
requirements, pages 90-94; 97-99; high-level proficiency in an appropriate foreis? 
language; the passing of a General Examination in four of the eight following fields 
(1) Beginnings to 1500, Linguistics, and History of the Language; (2) 1500-1660 
(3) 1660-1800; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to Present; (6) Drama, including shake 
speare; (7) Criticism; (8) American Literature—one of the first five fields age 
above under “Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Literature.” Bae 
student plans his program in consultation with a departmental committee. . the 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a a teaching field in English.—Prerequisite: 
Education curriculum, pages 76-77. 10, 

Required: the English option and the professional courses listed on pages 1 


117. 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores * 
gest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested 1n 
cabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placemen ‘of 
either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores and/or writing skill indicate super iy 
competence will be allowed to waive Engl 10; those whose scores indicate marke 
superior competence will be allowed to waive both Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 


For information on English Placement Test for foreign students, see page ‘es i 
to all other course, 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite ‘0 
English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or written permis 
of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-group courses 1n Eng 
except Engl 115 and 161-62. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FIRST GROUP 
H y ip 
3 English for Foreign Students (3) Bow 
(Formerly Engl A) a 
eficie® 


Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming 4 


5 


9 


10 English Composition: Language as 
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cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring) 


English for Foreign Students (3) Bozzini 


(Formerly Engl B) 

For second-semester foreign students not ready for Engl 10. Writing of 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, 
vocabulary, and style. (Fall and spring) 


English Composition: Language as Moore and Staff 


Communication (3) 

(Formerly Engl 1x) 

Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets five hours a week 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $295 (tuition of $270 
plus additional fee of $25.) (Fall and spring) 


Moore and Staff 


Communication (3) 

(Formerly Engl 1) 

Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analy- 


sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. (Fall and 
spring) 
English Composition: Language and the Arts and Moore and Staff 


Sciences (3) 

(Formerly Engl 2) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on 
logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language 
and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who 


receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. (Fall and 
spring) 
12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) Moore and Staff 


102 Narrative Writing (3) 


(Formerly Engl 4) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in 
the sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of literary 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 
10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for 


Engl 11. (Fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 
101 Expository Writing (3) 


McClanahan, Moore 


Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students’ needs; 
particular attention may be given to problems in the writing of gradu- 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. (Fall) 


Claeyssens 


Techniques of narrative writing; class criticism of student writing. Pre- 
requisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To apply for the 
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instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit samples 


of his writing. (Fall) 
103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102, consent of instructor. To apply for the instruc 
tor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a sample 0 
his writing. (Fall) 


105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To apply fo 
the instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit 
sample of his writing. 


T dt s 

107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeysse® 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. To apply for " 
instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a samp 
of his writing. (Spring) 

Weismillef 


108 Advanced Writing—Poetry and Prose (3) a 
y fo 


Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To appl 
the instructor’s consent a student should, before. registration, submi 
sample of his writing. (Spring) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Quitslund and suf 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical contet" 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types ? 


forms of imaginative literature. (Academic year) 


f 
91—92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) Crane and se 


Consideration of various types. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


t 

111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Alle 

112 Chaucer (3) Ale 
(Spring) 

Alle? 


115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 


ish 
Development of the English language in a historical treatment of Engl! 


grammar. (Fall) 
e 
116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) All 
Celtic and Norse. 
_ 
117-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) weismil 
Medieval period to the 20th century. (Engl 117—fall) 
R aile 
121 Practical Criticism (3) weismil 


(Fall) 
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122 History of English Literature (3) Reesing 
(Spring) 
123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 
125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Quitslund 
Engl 125: major authors of lyric poetry, prose fiction, and criticism of the 


later 16th century. Engl 126: the poetry of Edmund Spenser in the con- 
text of other Renaissance poetry. (Academic year) 


127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Crane, Quitslund 
(Academic year) 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) Reesing 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 
130 Milton (3) Reesing 
(Spring) 
Highfill 


131-32 English Literature, 1660-1 780 (3-3) 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Engl 
132: 1740-1780. 


133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Combs 
Engl 133: survey of poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Engl 134: detailed 
study of major writers and genres. (Academic year) 


135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Staff 
Engl 135: survey of poetry and prose, 1830-1900. Engl 136: detailed 


study of major writers and genres. (Academic year) 

137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: drama 
and the novel. (Academic year) 

145 Special Topics in English Literature (3) Staff 
151 19th Century British Poetry (3) Staff 
Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 

153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Staff 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Crane 
Engl 155: principally the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 


156: historical survey, 1660 to present. (Academic year) 


157 20th Century Drama (3) 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th 


century. 
158 20th Century British Prose Fiction (3) 


159-60 Senior Seminar in English Literature (3-3) Reesing, Weismiller 

Engl 159: Classicism in England—the course of the Renaissance tradition 
in English literature; readings from Sidney, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, and Johnson. Engl 160: fictions—from Myth to Anti-story; an 


tteeseee 
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1 inquiry into the relationships between various kinds of imaginative naf- 
rative and what is thought of as "real life." (Academic year) 


Weismiller and Staff 
nior 


197 Independent Study (3) 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their se 
year. (Fall and spring) 


| 198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Weismiller and Staff 
| An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of an instruc 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualifi 

seniors in the field-of-study major in English Literature. (Fall an 


spring) 
| THIRD GROUP 
| 212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 
i 213 Old English (3) Allee 
1 Old English grammar and readings. (Fall) 
| 
| 214 Beowulf (3) Allee 
| Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent. (Spring) 
| 217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) Weismille! 
218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) Weismillet 
(Spring) 
| 219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliograph) 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall) 
l 220 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) Crane 
221 Studies in Comic Literature (3) Cran? 
223—24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3—3) Pio? 
225-26 Studies in 16th Century English Literature (3—3) Quitslun 


(Engl 225—spring) 


227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


Crane, Highfill 


229 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesiné 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 
230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesiné 
(Spring) 
. fill 
231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3-3) Hight 
plot 


233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3—3) 


235—36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) 
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237-38 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3—3) Weismiller 
The poetry of Hopkins, Hardy, Yeats, Pound, Eliot, Lawrence, Auden, 
and Dylan Thomas, with emphasis on Yeats and Lawrence. (Engl 
237— fall) 


253-54 Seminar: the English Novel (3—3) 


255-56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) Highfill 
Engl 256: seminar in drama and theatre of the Restoration and 18th 
Century, held among the Folger Library collections. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 
and 18th-century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central com- 
"ay on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 

One of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid, under a 
Want from the National Endowment for the Humanities. Folger Institute Seminars 
E numbered 301 through 309. Seminar titles for the 1974 fall semester (301, 

» 307, 309) are listed below. Seminar titles for the spring 1975 semester (302, 
^d 306, 308) will be announced. Students wishing to register for these courses 
“ould consult the Chairman of the Department of English. 


301 Anglo-Dutch Relations (3) 
(Fall) 


305 *King Lear" (3) 
(Fall) 


307 The English Bible (3) 
(Fall) 


309 Paleography Workshop (3) 
(Fall) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


A 
MERICAN LITERATURE 


lsr GROUP 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) McCandlish and Staff 


Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. (Academic year) 
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SECOND GROUP 


161—62 Studies in American Literature (3—3) Sten 
Same as AmCv 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural traditio? 
as shown by outstanding writers. (Academic year) 

Gant 


163-64 Major American Poets (3-3) 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. Engl 163: 
from beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the 20th century: 


(Academic year) 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165: 
from beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: since 1930. (Academic year) 


Coberly and stall 


Scanla® 


167-68 The American Novel (3-3) à 
Historical and critical study of significant novels. Engl 167: from begit” 


ings through the 19th century. Engl 168: 20th century. (Academi? 
year) 

170 The American Short Story (3) Cober!) 
Historical development of the short story in America. (Fall) 


171-72 Major American Writers (3-3) Combs, Gà 


(Engl 172: modern Southern writers -spring) 


173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3—3) Ganz, Claeysse™ 
Engl 173: Romanticism in America, 1905-1925—new developments « 
continuities; William James, Santayana, Cather, Hemingway, Robins? 
Frost, Stevens, Eliot, Pound, and Cummings. Engl 174: The New yor 
1925-1975. as arbiter of taste and as innovator; a study in literary 
fluence. 


175-76 Special Topics in American Literature (3-3) 


4 $ 
177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Ganz, C laeysse 


(Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Weismiller and sa 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their sen! 
year. (Fall and spring) 


n x alii r a 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Weismiller and St : 
An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of an ine 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qui d 
seniors in the field-of-study major in American Literature. (Fal 
spring) 


199—200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3) Scanlan and st 


For field-of-study majors in American Literature. Readings, confere? 
and group discussions. (Academic year) 


THIRD GROUP 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) 


To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibl 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall) 


Br oder 
io graph! 
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263—64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) Ganz 
(Academic year) 
267—68 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) Coberly 
Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction. 
(Engl 267—fall) 
270 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) 


281—82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3—3) McCandlish 
Same as AmCv 281-82. 
283-84 Studies in American Romanticism (3—3) Broderick 


(Formerly Studies in American Transcendentalism) 
Engl 284: Emerson, Thoreau, and the Concord Group; the intellectual 


background and the literary achievement. (Spring) 
285-86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3-3) McCandlish 
Realism in America. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
367-68 Readings in American Fiction (3-3) Staff 


For graduate students only. Literature and the critical materials for 
which graduate students are responsible on the Doctor of Philosophy 
general examination. 


381-82 Readings in Early American Literature (3—3) McCandlish 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Environmental Studies 


Co, 
MMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


H 
D Merchant (Chairman), Otto Bergmann, S.W. Burks, R.S. French, R.W. 
RY, R.C. Lindholm, T.P.G. Liverman, W.E. Schmidt 


i polumbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental programs 
Vironmental Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
for inne. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is designed 

* student whose orientation is essentially political or social and who ex- 


Pects 
to enter law, politics, urban planning, or other areas for the purpose of 


2222422 
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al problems. The program leading 
1 for the student with well de 
entification as a field 9! 


altering societys responses to environment 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science is designec 
veloped interests in science who seeks professional id 
laboratory worker in the environmental sciences. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Environmental Studies (Departmental) .—Th* 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80—86. - 
2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses with 
departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their program: 

(a) Mathematics and/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from Math 3, 
32, 51, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 113, 118, 198. 
(b) Natural Sciences—6 to 8 semester hours selected from B Sc 11-12; Chem 
11-12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1, 2. 2; 
(c) Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ l-h 
Geog 51, 52; P Sc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5—6; or Soc 1, 2. 
3. Required courses in the major (48 semester hours): 


(a) B Sc 140 (4 semester hours). iol 
B Sc 111, 115, 118, 123, 124, 167 (Bi 


(b) 8 semester hours selected from "Tm 
ogy); B Sc 109, 110 (Botany); B Sc 101, 102, 143, 144 (Zoology); Chem 50, ! 
52. 156; Geol 5, 125, 147, 163, 172, 181; Phys 6, 31, 32. fol 


(c) 30 semester hours in courses selected from two departments in the 40 
152. 170; Econ 101, 102, 136, 157; Geog 127, 132, 133, ^ 


lowing—Anth 151, 
126, 127, 128. 


142, 144; P Sc 103, 104, 108, 146; Psyc 151, 156; Soc 

(d) Envr 151—52 (6 semester hours). 

Bachelor of Science with a major in Envir 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. P 

2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses «c 
departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their progt 41, 

(a) Mathematics and/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from Ma 
32, 51, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 113, 118, 198. 

(b) Natural Sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from 
Chem 11-12; Geol 1-2; Phys 1, 2. Either B Sc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 
selected. 15 
(c) Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 
Geog 51, 52; P Sc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2. 

3. Required courses for the major (48 semester hours): 

(a) B Sc 140 (4 semester hours). 

(b) 20 semester hours selected from B Sc 111, 115, 118, 123, 124, 167 
ogy); B Sc 109, 110, 125 (Botany); B Sc 101, 102, 143, 144 (Zoology): 
50, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 125, 147, 163, 172, 181; Phys 6, 31, 32. 136 

(c) 18 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 170; Econ 101, 102, 156 
157; Geog 127, 132, 133, 140, 142, 144; P Sc 103, 104, 108, 146; Psyc 151, 
Soc 126, 127, 128. 

(d) Envr 151—52 (6 semester hours). 

The science and social studies courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) 
taken in not more than three departments. 


DE 


onmental Studies (Departmental). 


B Sc 1 1-1% 
must 


g 


y 
above must 


Ü 
d * f í 
In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bacho d 


Science degree programs, students are reminded that permission of the esl? 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Environm y 
Studies is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian College of Arts y^ 
Sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses may . 
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The following may be of interest to the Environmental Studies major: B Ad 101, 
171, 172, 173, 174, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; PE 152; U&RP 153, 201, 205. The per- 
Mission of the instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean of the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration is necessary to take graduate courses 
(numbered 201 and above) in that School. 


SECOND GROUP 


151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) Staff 
Limited to majors in Environmental Studies. Directed reading and dis- 
cussion of contemporary environmental problems. 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


Professor J.W. Millar (Chairman) 
l'ofessorial Lecturer J.E. Banta 
Associate Professors C.R. Hartman, E.N. Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory 
Associate Clinical Professors W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffe 
3ociate Professorial Lecturers C.E. Alexander, Jr., H.A. Bradford 
‘sistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers N.E. Manos, J.A. Lee, Olga Joly, D.V. Las- 
Dur Elizabeth Force, F.L. Hurley (Biostatistics), Arlene Fonaroff, J.T. 
alton 
linical Instructor J.S. Sullivan 
Pecial Lecturers W.R. Chiarulli, M.K. Howell, Jr. 


y Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health.—This degree program is offered 
Y the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Interested students should consult 
* School of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue. 

by p of Science in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree offered 
the departments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 
i icrobiology, 
zos requisite: a Bachelor’s degree with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or 

Ogy from this University, or an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program 

E have included the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 

~52, 153-54. 

(1) aired: the general requirements, pages 90-97. Candidates must complete either 
Dun minimum of 30 semester hours including Bioc 221; Epid 201, 217 (4 semester 

mini ), 230 (2 semester hours), 299-300; Micr 211, 212, 231, 251, 255; or (2) a 

217 Mum of 36 semester hours without a thesis including Bioc 221-22; Epid 201, 

"m (4 semester hours), 218 (2 semester hours), 230 (2 semester hours); Micr 

: 212, 225, 231, 251, 255. 

for Epor of Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology.—See pages 90-94, 97-99, 

“quirements for the degree. 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Millar and Staff 
Health (2) 
Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Prin- 
ciples and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological 


Dre 


t ; : 
he School of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue for CE (Civil Engineering) courses. 
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approach to health and disease, including parasitology and mycology. 
(Spring) 


! 217 Clinical Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 
osis of 


Study of clinical aspects of mycotic diseases; emphasis on diagn 
disease and identification of etiologic agents. (Fall) 


{ 218 Medical Parasitology (1 or 2) Millar and Staff 
| For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Study of 
: host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of the important parasites 


in medicine. (Fall) 
i 
| 219 Malariology (1) Kassira and Staf 
| The general principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, ust 
1 ment, and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equivale" 
| (Fall) 
230 Biostatistics (2 or 4) suf 
4 Introduction to statistical analysis, theory of measurements and dis 
tribution, including significance testing, basic concepts of probability an 
| association, sampling techniques, design of experiments, and introducti 
i to computers. (Fall and spring) 


1 
| 241 Digital Computer Programming with suf 
Health Sciences Applications (3) 
Use of digital computers in medicine, related health sci 
computational work. Writing, debugging, and running programs OD 
digital computer. (Fall and spring) 

staf 


ences, and other 


295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases and re 
in community medicine. Admission by permission of Department. 


(Fall and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 
301 Applied Epidemiology (3) 


x ; : th 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to heal 


| 
| 
problems of the community. (Fall and spring) 
staf 


search 


staf 


351 Global Epidemiology (1) Geo 


For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. 
ts of disease 
(Fall) 


pul 
stude”! 


graphic pathology of disease and international aspec 
vention and control, including world demographic problems. 


352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (2) 
For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. ideni 
participation in definitions, design, and methods for developing €P" T. 
ologic studies of diseases. Prerequisite: Epid 230 or permission o 
structor. (Fall) 

sol 


353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) 


Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problem 
ologic diseases of military importance and their prevention an 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. (Fall) 
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354 Seminar: Human Ecology (1) Lee and Staff 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference— physical and cultural 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, and 


public administration. (Fall) 

356 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) Jaffe, Millar 
A survey of organization, function, current practices, and federal, state, 
and local regulations to control the environment. (Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Experimental Humanities* EM f 


dolessor C.C. Mondale 
Wociate Professor R.S. French 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


FIRST GROUP 


4 Contemporary Political Imagination (3) 
A freshman course; limited enrollment. Students will be housed in Thurs- 
ton Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts implicit in selected 
political issues involving federal policy and legislation. Concurrent regis- 
tration in a special section of P Sc 4 required. Students registering for 
Hum 4 in the fall semester will be required to register for Hum 6 in the 
spring semester. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


6 Contemporary Political Imagination (3) 
Continuation of Hum 4. Concurent registration in a special section of 
P Sc 6 required. Prerequisite: Hum 4. (Spring) 


126 Environmental Issues (3) French, Langran, Schiff 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population ques- 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, issues 
of economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 
(Fall and spring) 


37 Computer Technology and Social Issues: the Mondale and 
Search for New Alternatives (3) Interdisciplinary Team 
An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen, Student team- 
study of selected social issues related to developing computer technology. 


CN. 


Admin: 
t erea ered by the Division of d ot Programs. " : v" 
and Geog jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biological Sciences 


raphy and Regional Science. 
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Introduction to computer systems and to applications and long-range im- 
plications of the new technology. (Fall) 


40 Washington, D.C., Culture and French and Interdisciplinary Team 
Politics (3) 

An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen 
students. Major facets of metropolitan life, past and present, an 
faculty, students, and community leaders. (Fall) 


and transfer 
alyzed by 


42 The United States and Japan (3) Poole and Interdisciplinary Tea™ 


Interdisciplinary and issue-oriented examination of the cultural and politi- 

cal consequences to Americans of the emergence of Japan as a postWw 

power. Special effort is made to incorporate field resources in the Wash 
(Spring) 


ington, D.C. area for class presentations and student research. 
Wallac 


Sophomore-level course. Hum 51: impact of urbanization on individuali) 
as revealed in the arts and literature, and as analyzed in scientific studi 
of culture and personality. Hum 52: individual and/or group stu yo 
agencies of change, with special reference to Washington, D.C., , 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


51-52 The Individual and the City (3—3) 


SECOND GROUP 
101-2 Supervised Field-Study (6—6) 


Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty. Juniors 2: 
seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Hum 1 
Hum 101. (Hum 101 and 102—fall and spring) 


French 


160 Aesthetics of Cinema (3) Claeyssens, pfuntnt 


Better "seeing," rather than an accumulation of knowledge about the P 
tory of cinema. Development of disciplined, informed viewing of cinem^ 
comparable to the cultivated reading of novels and poetry. 
f 
181 Oral History Institute (3) se 
Introduction to the theory and practice of obtaining an 
data through recorded interviews. Examination of major published 
in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projec 
the Washington area. 
Griffith 


nsigh® 


N— 
d using historic? 
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182 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) 
Problems of social choice in economics combining philosophical i 
from ethical theories; descriptive and theoretical insights from econo 
Study of the justice of present mechanisms of distribution of income * 
wealth in the United States conducted with the assistance of econom 
within and outside the University. 


196 Urban Ecology Workshop (3) 
Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific environ 
issues in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. J 
St 


ment? 


197 Workshop on the Politics of the Information Process (3) 


Examination of the process by which Congressional committee 
and dispense information. Selected study and research on issues O 
temporary concern. 


s n 
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198 Conference on Policy Studies Mondale and Interdisciplinary Team 
and the Humanities (3 or 6) 


Examination of specific contemporary policy issues in relation to alterna- 
tive social goals. A new policy issue will be selected each year. Open 
only to graduate, law, and medical students, and undergraduate seniors 
by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


SERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


SECOND GROUP 


150 Learning through Service (3 to 15) Mondale and Staff 
Open only to juniors and seniors. Students undertake an assignment with 
an off-campus agency or group. Arrangements are made through a “con- 
tractual” agreement among the student, the agency or group, and the 
Service-Learning Program, with the amount of credit depending upon the 
nature of the assignment. (Fall and spring) 


Forensic Sciences 


Professors T.P. Perros, A.H. Desmond, R.C. Allen (Chairman), J.E. Starrs, 
T.F. Courtless, Jr. 
rofessorial Lecturers A.H. Kaplan, K.M. Earle, I.W. Conrad, Briggs White, 
j R.C. Froede, C.J. Stahl III, J.G. Zimmerly 
E Associate Professor C.G. McWright 
SOciate Professorial Lecturers F.B. Johnson, I.M. Sopher, M.G. Dixon, T.F. 
Kelleher, Jr., L.R. Goldbaum, H.M. Silverberg 
Cow Professor E.H. Williams 
istant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Boyers, J.D. Ellis, Jr., C.L. Killion 


a aster of F orensic Sciences.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s or a graduate degree from 
i ed institution of higher learning and academic or professional training 
R e behavioral, biological, or physical sciences; law; or medicine. : 

of ge ted: the general requirements pages 90-97. The program of study consists 
Bram semester hours of graduate-level courses, or, if a thesis is required, the pro- 
lent piste of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses plus a thesis (equiva- 
student 6 semester hours). The program of study must include ForS 220 if the 
if the does not have a background in the forensic physical sciences, and ForS 224 
Mig s dent has no prior academic training in law. In addition, the student is 
Orensic to select the following course work: (1) at least 9 semester hours in the 
Ours i Physical sciences selected from ForS 201, 202, 203, or 204; (2) at least 6 
Or 269- forensic medicine selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 
ors AY at least 6 hours in law and the administration of justice selected from 
selected f 227, 228, 229, 231, or 232; (4) the remaining semester hours must be 
Managemen the behavioral, biological, or physical sciences; the forensic sciences, 
t0 Pass ent science, law, or the basic medical sciences. All candidates are required 
oti written Master's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 
gree fr of Science in Forensic Science.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s or a graduate 
sional "m an accredited institution of higher learning and academic or profes- 
ining in the biological or physical sciences. 
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ages 90-97. The program of study consists 
if a thesis is required, the pro- 
(equiva 


Required: the general requirements p 
of 36 semester hours of graduate-level courses, or, 
gram consists of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses plus a thesis 
lent to 6 semester hours). The program of study must include (1) ForS 201, 202, 
203, 204, 220, 224, and 261; (2) at least 6 semester hours in law and administratio® 
of justice selected from ForS 225, 227, 228, 229, 231, or 232; (3) the remaining 
semester hours must be selected from approved courses selected from the biologic 
and physical sciences, forensic sciences, management science, or law. All candidates 
are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. There js n9 


tool requirement. 


The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Forenstt 
Sciences and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include course work from 
the School of Government and Business Administration, from the National La 
Center, and from the behavioral, biological, and physical science departments 9 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Students work closely with their adviser? 
in setting up a program that meets their interests, needs, and background knowle 1 
The Department of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology in a program of mutual exchange among students, courses, and facil 
ties. For further information, contact the Department of Forensic Sciences. 


THIRD GROUP 
Desmond 


optical analyses of hums 
and synthetic fibers, 


201 Serology, Microscopy, Mineralogy (3) 


Principles of forensic serology; microscopic and 
and animal reproductive cells, hairs, natural 


materials of a mineral nature. (Fall) 
A 08 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Petr" 
Ia á 3 , r 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the ee 
nation of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectroP 
metric techniques and mass spectrometry. (Spring) 
eir i „tiam 
203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Ww 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating Pos 


esses, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and me | 


of examination of questioned documents. (Fall) í 

" " n ta! 

204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) S , 
Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-màf 

tire marks, and footprints. (Spring) 

+ 3 je? 

*214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) a at 
tre 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric : d 
ment and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration O oat 
testimony, direct examination and cross-examination in hospitali 


and criminal cases. (Spring) i 
220 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and Starrs, willia? 
the Criminal Lawyer (3) The | 
(Formerly ForS 205 Survey of Forensic Science (3) and ForS 226 
Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Lawyer (3) E 
Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and preparatio? | 


——— " ati 
* May also be taken through the National Law Center, with permission of the Dean of the N 
Law Center and of the instructor. 
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the expert witness, and his role in court in criminal and civil cases; opera- 
tion and functioning of the crime lab. (Fall and spring) 


224 Introduction to Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence, Starrs 
and Legal Methods (3) 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation 
of evidence, examination of witnesses, and the methods of legal research. 
(Fall and spring) 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) Starrs 
Study of procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evi- 
dence, with emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and 
seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equiva- 
lent experience. (Spring) 


*227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) Starrs 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. 
(Fall) 


*228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) Allen, Zimmerly 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professional responsi- 
bilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends 


in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. (Fall) 
*229 The Police and the Community (3) Allen, Courtless 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement; the role 
and perspective of the police officer. (Spring) 
*231 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (3) 


Role which knowledge of crime causation may play in assessing devices 
to control deviant behavior; factors related to criminal behavior; current 


causal theories. (Fall) 


*232 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to Courtless 
the Criminal Offender (3) 
Study of punitive, mechanical, and correctional approaches to offenders. 
Emphasis on changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior, and 


research on effectiveness. (Spring) 

*241 Food and Drug Law (3) Kaplan 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
government, and industry viewpoints. (Fall) 

254 Seminar: Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) Staff 


(Formerly Seminar: Recent Developments in Forensic Science (2)) 
Exploration of selected current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (3) Froede 
Introduction to physiology and pathology of the human body; emphasis 


oa 


Ma 
y ; 
law Cako be taken through the National Law Center, with permission of the Dean of the National 
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on medical terminology. Basic understanding of the body functions in 
health and disease. (Fall) 
Stahl 


icolegal investigations 
accidental deaths, af 


261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in med 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, 
trauma. (Fall) 


262 Current Trends in Forensic Pathology and Ellis 


Forensic Odontology (3) 


Emphasis on (1) the relationship among law, medicine, an 
ment; and (2) the advancement of forensic knowledge. (Fall) 


d law enforce 


263 Seminar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) Dixo? 
Emphasis on the introduction of forensic science d n civil 


and criminal cases. (Spring) 


ata/evidence i 


Zimmetly 


Laws regulating 
1 liability 


264 Medical Jurisprudence (3) 


Legal problems inherent in the practice of medicine. 
health personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professiona 


1 e 

266 Forensic Neuropathology (3) Earl 

Fundamentals of neuropathology of natural disease and traumatic ri 

juries of the nervous system, including demonstrations of gross patholog 

specimens. (Spring) 

ica - : A ; n 

267 Applications of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences (3) Johns? 
Chemical and physical methods for the localization, identification, 

characterization of materials under the microscope, including uet 
hydrates, enzymes, lipids, minerals, pigments, and proteins. (Spr 

aff 

268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) EC 

qui 


ection and use of © 


Basic use of forensic photography, including sel 
scon 


ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, 
tions. Laboratory fee, $25. 


and common mi 


Goldbau® 
and 109" 
ctor 


269 Principles of Forensic Toxicology (3) 
Analytical procedures used for the detection of drugs, poisons, 
agents in biological specimens. Admission by permission of instru 


(Spring) 
staf 


295 Research (arr.) ap 
Open to qualified Master’s degree students. Research on problem jr 
proved by the Chairman of the Department or academic adviser ) 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. (Fall and spriné 


sif 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


French DE 


See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 


Genetics—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON GENETICS 


8.0. Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly, G.S. 
Edwards, W.G. Flamm, T.B. Friedman, R.C. Gallo, J.C. Houck, C.B. Jacobson, 
Kenneth Krell, W.M. Leach, C.D. Lytle, C.R. Merril, John Minna, W.G. Nash, 
C. Petricciani, Jeffrey Schlom, Sandra Smith-Gill 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program 
leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of 
netics. This program is directed by a Committee whose members are drawn from 
€ departments of Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Child Health and Develop- 
Ment, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Pharmacology; and from three 
80Vernment agencies—the Bureau of Radiological Health, the National Institutes of 
*alth, and the National Institute of Mental Health. 
A baccalaureate degree is required for admission to the degree program. The 
Undergraduate program must have included the following: 8 semester hours each in 
lology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 6 to 8 semester hours in physics; 
6 semester hours of English composition and literature. While not required for 
smission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics are strongly 
*commended. 
aster of Science in the field of Genetics.—Required: the general requirements, 
Pages 90-97, The 30 semester hours required in this program must include Gnet 
-2 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester hours of course work are to 
Ga ected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the departmental 
Tses listed below. 
aa of Philosophy in the field of Genetics—Required: the general require- 
10 ts, pages 90-94, 97-99. The program of study must include Gnet 301-2, 8 to 
Semester hours of biochemistry, 6 to 8 semester hours of cell biology, 10 to 12 
v hours of genetics, and 2 or 3 semester hours of statistics. These courses 
be selected from the departmental listings on pages 302-3. 


GENETICS 
THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff 
Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics. Re- 
quired of all Master’s degree candidates in the field of Genetics. (Aca- 


demic year) 


225 Genetic Aspects of Development (2) Friedman 
Aspects of genetic control and biochemistry of development in a variety 
Of organisms. Prerequisite: a basic genetics course. (Spring) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Open to qualified Master’s degree students. Research on problems ap- 
Proved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
299_ 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 


MIPIITETI 
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FOURTH GROUP 


301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) 


Individual study with each member of the Committee 


| 
| quired of all students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 


examination whose field of study is Genetics. (Academic year) 


staff 


Staff 


on Genetics. Re- 
eneral 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general €* 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


May be repeated for credit. 


H ANATOMY 


203 Human Embryology (1) 

i 256 Human Genetics (1) 

l 260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 

i 261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221—22 General Biochemistry (4-5) 
224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 
266 Biochemical Genetics (1) 


e M À À——— e aa 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BIOLOGY 


108 Organic Evolution (3) 

115 Cytology (4) 

118 Advanced Cytology (3) 

123 Cell Biochemistry (3) 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) 
127 Genetics (4) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) 

167 Radiation Biology (3) 

206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) 

227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 

248 Analysis of Development (3) 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 


ZOOLOGY 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


230 Biostatistics (2 or 4) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) 


ÜBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 


391 Cytogenetics (1) 

392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 
395 Gametogenesis (1) 

399 Medical Genetics (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


PHYSIOLOGY 
201 Physiology (8) 


STATISTICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) 
253-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3—3) 


Geography and Regional Science 


Professor Marvin Gordon (Chairman) 

l'ofessorial Lecturer J.W. Nystrom 

3ociate Professor J.C. Lowe 

‘sistant Professors E.O. Pederson, K.J. Langran 
Wistant Professorial Lecturer D.E. Starsinic 


pachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental).—The following re- 
*ments must be fulfilled: 
The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 
and wequired courses in the major—24 semester hours of second-group Geography 
My, onal Science courses, to be chosen in consultation with a departmental 
wiMaster of Arts in the field of Geography.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree 
Res major in Geography from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
sists X the general requirements, pages 90-97. The minimum requirement con- 
Provaj 30 semester hours of approved course work including a thesis; with the ap- 
thesis Of the Department, a student may elect a program of study without a 
dates A Master’s Comprehensive Examination in three fields is required. Candi- 
Must fulfill the tool requirement by either passing a reading knowledge 
yy 


the School of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue. 


4 eee ee 
Ww 
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examination in one foreign language or satisfactorily completing the tool require- 
ment in Statistics. ; 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography .—Prerequisite: 
the Education curriculum, pages 76-77. 
Required: the Geography option and the professional courses listed on pages 


111-12, 117. 
Master of Arts in Education with a field in Elementary or Secondary Education 


(specializing in Geography).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree with sufficient con 
centration in Geography to permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the 
partment of Geography and Regional Science. Candidates must be accepted by 
the School of Education and the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 123-24, including 15 semester hours 
graduate courses in Geography and Regional Science. 


both 


of 


FIRST GROUP 

Langran, schiff 
question 
issues 9 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population 
pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, 
economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 
(Fall and spring) 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) staf 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which en 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationship 

in both spatial and ecological contexts. (Fall and spring) 
" ; n 
52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) pedet 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location ° 


economic activities on the surface of the earth. (Spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


staf 


ion of spatial 
map ? 


103 Cartography and Graphics (3) 
Principles of cartography; emphasis on design and presentat 
data. Map projections, field surveying, use of air photographs, 
terpretation. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 
staff 


104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) 


Descriptive and statistical techniques applied to thematic m 
ratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


s or 
apping. Lab 


ow? 
and infor 
ork geo 


125 Transportation Geography (3) 
Consideration of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, 
mation transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, netw 
try, gravity models, and diffusion processes. (Spring) 


f 
126 Economic Geography (3) Peders? S 


F 3 x : Tr «ae iq COM 
Theories concerning the location of economic activities. Exercises 1n wn 
puter-oriented locational analysis. Prerequisite: Permission of ins 


: arsit? 
127 Population and Settlement (3) Stars! á 
P "- í re 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population press? 
growth, and migrations. (Spring) 
cal scien 


* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biologi 
and Geography and Regional Science. 
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132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Langran 
(Formerly Resources and Environment) 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the United 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; environ- 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. (Fall) 


133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) Staff 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of poverty and 
hunger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food budgets and taboos; 
programs concerned with the elimination of poverty and hunger. 
(Spring) 


135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Langran 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources; emphasis on the problems of 
international river basin and ocean resource management. (Spring) 

139 Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems (3) Staff 


Consideration of the impact of contemporary changes in national resource 
and populational bases on political communities. 


140 Urban Geography (3) Pederson 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining 
patterns of location within the city. (Fall) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) Pederson 


Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; processes which 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze the location 
of cities. (Spring) 


142 Urban Environments and Systems (3) Lowe 
Consideration of the interrelationships among (1) urban physical environ- 
ments, (2) urban service systems, (3) urban social environments, and 
(4) behavioral aspects of urban life. (Fall) 


144 Environmental Adaptation (3) Lowe 
Consideration of the man-environment relationship; emphasis on bio- 
climatological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, land capa- 
bilities, artificial environments, and environmental perception. 

(Spring) 


145 Cultural Geography (3) Staff 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 
on spatial and ecological considerations. (Fall) 

146 Political Geography (3) Staff 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 
the human and physical environment. (Fall and spring) 

151 United States and Canada (3) Pederson 


Examination of the emergence of land use and settlement patterns in the 
United States and Canada; emphasis on the regional variations within 
and between the two nations. (Spring) 

155 Africa (3) Staff 


Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of Africa. 


h'e4esase 
im 
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Gordon 


| 161 Latin America (3) 
mena 


| Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural pheno’ 
in Middle and South America. (Fall) 


j 164 Geography of China (3) Gordon 
| Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of China. 
y (Spring) 
H 
4 189—90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 
i (Academic year) 
THIRD GROUP 
205 Introduction to Regional Science (3) suf 
Introduction to recent developments in spatial analysis, including the fitting 
of probability functions to areal data; multivariate analysis; models opt! 
mality of numerical methods of regional delimitation. 
*215 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Humphrey, Langré? 


Pre-Columbian Settlement Patterns in the Tehuacan Valley (6) 

Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and sociolog! i 
structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relationships to 
cultural water-control systems. 


221 Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) Langr^" 


Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the location of we 
activity. Topics to be discussed are environmental perception and ev 
ation, social definitions of space, and diffusion of innovations. 


(Spring) 


————————————— 
/—— ——— » 
—— 


Langran, Gordo" 


223 Seminar: Population and Resources (3) 
ion 


Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of populat 
resources. (Spring) 


n 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Pedert?, 
Study of the spatial relationships between the political community ar 
environment, 
: we 
225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lo p 
a 


Analysis of human spatial interaction; emphasis on networks, 4 
theory, gravity, interaction and potential models, migration models 
diffusion processes. (Fall) 
1 we 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Lo " 
Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal Lo 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, be 
ioral considerations, and impact of time. 
n 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Peders? 
Analysis of the basic concepts of urban hinterland, urban hierarc of 
and functional typologies with a view to evaluating the significan 
central place theory. (Fall) 


Y» meme _— 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Geography and Regional Scien? 
Anthropology. 
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261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Gordon 
Analysis of man-land relationships in Latin America. (Spring) 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 


Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, in- 
dustries, transportation, agriculture, population trends; emphasis on popu- 
lation patterns along borderlands, especially Sino-Soviet border. 
(Spring) 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 


Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources, 
transportation system. Emphasis on population distribution and growth; 
regional geography of selected areas. (Fall) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the meth- 


odology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Geology 


Professors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates 
djunct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn 
"ofessorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman, P.M. Kier, H.T. 
vans, Jr., Isidore Zietz 
‘Sociate Professors R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis 
‘Sociate Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, M.A. Buzas, J.E. Hazel, 
Alfonso Geiger, M.D. Turner 
‘sistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, T.L. Hughes, E.T. Miller 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Departmental). 
* following requirements must be fulfilled: 
2 € general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 
rTerequisite course—Geol 21-22. 

deg; Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the 
Seien of Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of 
ide (c) Stat 91; and (d) B Sc 11-12 or Phys 3 and 4 (for the degree of 
Sience - of Arts) or B Sc 11-12, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree of Bachelor of 


EE Required courses in the major—Geol 111-12, 117, 118, 122, 151-52 for 

th the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 172, 189, 195 for 
Achelor of Science degree only. 

degree” of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prerequisite: the 

Geolo of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in 


By from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
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pages 90-97. Master of Science degree 
program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, 266, an 
Math 31. Geol 299-300 Thesis Research is required for both degrees. 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination before submitting thei 


Required: the general requirements, 
candidates must include in their 


r thesis 


n in French, German, Russian, or Spanis 
be passed before beginning the thesis Wor 
or before beginning the third semester of graduate work. With the permission of the 
Department, candidates in the Master of Science program may substitute another 
approved tool subject in lieu of the foreign language requirement. 

Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 
by the departments of Geology and Chemistry) - —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degr 
with a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, or an equivalent 


work. A reading knowledge examinatio 
(with permission of Department), must 


degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including Chem 111-12; Geol 

141, 241, 249; Geol 246 or Chem 213; and Geol 299-300. The Master's Co 
If o 


hensive Examination must be taken before registration for the second ha 
thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approv 
the Department of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed prior to beginnin 
third semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, whic 
occurs first. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Geology.—Required: 
pages 90-94, 97-99, including passing a reading knowledge examination in an 9P 
proved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 91; and the sat. 
factory completion of the General Examination in three fields, one of which mus 
be in Petrology, Stratigraphy, or Structural Geology. - 

Research fields: Geomorphology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Petrology, Sedime? 
tology, Stratigraphy, and Structural Geology. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental field of 
fered by the departments of Geology and Chemistry ).—Required: the gener? ^ 
quirements, pages 90-94, 97-99, including passing a reading knowledge examini 
tion in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 
and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in 
fields, including geochemistry and chemistry. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching 


ed 
g the 
heve! 


the general requirements 


field in Earth Science.—Prered" 


site: the Education curriculum, pages 76-77. $ 
Required: the Earth Science option and the professional courses listed on pas? 
109, 117. 
FIRST GROUP 
1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) pe 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey covering the princip 
of geology; emphasis on man’s effect on the environment. Labora 
fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year) ‘ 
5 ~ K 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, T 
ti 


The relation of man and society to natural environment; popula i) 
evolution and resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. 
and spring) 


14 Field Petrology (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). 
rocks. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) 
21-22 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3-3) 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as à 


caro! 
Field study 


Coat? 


i m, 
Lindhol " 


base 
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further study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $12 a 
semester. (Geol 21—spring; Geol 22—fall) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 
Development of scientific thought; history of geological and related 
sciences. (Fall) 


111-12 Mineralogy (4—3) Carroll 
Lectures and laboratory. Geol 111: morphological and optical crystallog- 
raphy. Geol 112: paragenetic and systematic mineralogy. Admission by 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Academic 
year) 


113 Crystallography (3) Appleman 


Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal structure, 
X-ray diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math 31. Labora- 
tory fee, $15. (Fall or spring) 


117 Petrology (2) Lewis 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crustal 
and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite: 
Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for Geology majors. Pre- 
requisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) 


122 Structural Geology (4) Carroll 
Lectures and field trips. Interpretation of geologic formations on basis 
of their structures; emphasis on applications to geologic field work. Pre- 
requisite: Geol 22, or Geol 2 and 14. Laboratory fee, $8. (Spring) 


125 Marine Geology (3) Pierce 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine 
environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of in- 
structor. (Spring) 


128 Geomorphology (3) Teleki 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of 
earth forms. (Spring) 


136 Engineering Geology (3) Geiger 


For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo- 
logical principles and processes and their application to civil and me- 
chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or 


151—52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of in 
structor. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) 


147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) Siegel 
Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles involved in geological 
systems and their application to contemporary problems in oceanolog? 
pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory fee, $12. 


Coates 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. A systematic 

treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the macroinverte 

brates. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of instructor 

Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year) 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology an 


adaptation. (Fall) 


157 Methods of Systematic Paleozoology (3) s 
Lecture and discussion. Introduction to bibliographic source and rules y 
zoological nomenclature. Presentation of data, including synonymies an 
keys. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

158 Micropaleontology (3) Soh? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Identification with pinocull® 
microscope of important microfossil groups. Micropaleontological ye 
niques. Prerequisite: Geol 157 or permission of instructor. Laborato 
fee, $12. (Fall or spring) 


163 Sedimentation (4) Lindhol? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. na 
ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary pr 4 
esses and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties O iof. 
mentary particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of instruc 


Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 


172 Regional Geology (2) = 
Lecture, research, and discussion of major geologic or physiographic 
gions. Prerequisite: Geol 122. (Fall) 

" 

181 General Oceanography (3) Malo" 

wa" 


Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of j- 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants an ctor: 
mals. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent, or permission of instru 


(Spring) 
189 Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) 
Introduction to physical properties and origin of the surface features " 


interior of the earth. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or 3; or permission 
structor. (Fall) 
staf 


195 Field Work (2) field 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific 
work methods. (Spring) 


ziet 
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199 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 
205 Seminar in Geology (3) Staff 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 
214 X-ray Mineralogy (3) Appleman 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, crystal chemistry of rock-forming min- 
erals. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall or spring) 


216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedimentary 
rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 112, 
163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


219 Petrogenesis I (3) Lewis 


The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Laboratory 
fee, $15. (Fall) 


220 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 
224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) Lewis 


Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structurally 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of in- 
structor. (Fall) 


241 Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical com- 
position and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bio- 
chemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of meas- 
uring. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. Recom- 
mended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 

243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Siegel 

Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of 

hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Laboratory fee, $15. 


(Spring) 

246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) Staff 
Application of thermodynamics to phase equilibria studies of minerals 
and rocks. 

249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Siegel 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
or spring) 

253 Bioassociational Studies in Paleontology (3) Hazel 


Analysis and interpretation of the distribution of marine animals with 
emphasis on biogeographic, paleoclimatologic, and biostratigraphic in- 
ferences and multivariate techniques. 


| 312 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
| 254 Interpretive Paleontology (3) Kauffman and Staf 
| Comparative study of form and function in fossil and rec 
related to the interpretation of evolution. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 


| 255 Population Paleoecology (3) 
| Characteristics of populations applicable to the 
i ter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, 
; size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, 
i tributions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of commun! 
| biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; or permission of instruc 
i tor. (Fall) 

263 Advanced Sedimentology (arr.) Pierce 

Prerequisite: Geol 163. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


Coates, Kauffma? 


ent organisms â$ 
Geol 151-52. 


Buzas 


fossil record. Subject mat 
life-deat, 


spatial dis- 


266 Stratigraphy (3) 
Physical and geological stratigraphy. 


288 Geophysics for Geologists (3) 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in mapping a 
problems. Prerequisite: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; or perm 
(Fall) 


295 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. 


nd solving geologi? 
ission of instructor: 


qualified student 


(Fall and sprins 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) s 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 9 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) s 
jt. 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cr 
(Fall and spring) 
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Professors J.C. King, Klaus Thoenelt 

Associate Professor Carl Steiner (Chairman) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Margaret Guenther 
Instructor B.K. Netland 

Lecturers Blanche Gardner, Peter Werres 


! ari 
Bachelor Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (De? 


mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 


— á— Ó— ——————— - 
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2. Prerequisite courses—Germ 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51-52; or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in other areas—6 semester hours of history, and 6 semester 
tours in one of the following subjects: art history, music history, or philosophy. 

4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in German 
‘Ourses above the first group, including Germ 179—80; reasonable proficiency in 
Peaking, reading, and writing German. 

, Master of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—Prerequisite: 
Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures from 

3 University, or an equivalent degree. 

" princ: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including a reading knowledge 

rench. The program of study consists of (1) 24 semester hours of approved 

Puis work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) in the field of German 

Ka tature or linguistics or, with departmental approval, (2) 30 semester hours of 
Proved course work without a thesis. 

Gchelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German.—Prerequisite: 
* Education curriculum, pages 76-77. 
tty aired: the German option and the professional courses listed on pages 112, 


he Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, through the Consortium 
i; ersities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates in a program 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown University. 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
Placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
8nment is made to the appropriate course. 


CERMAN 
"ep GROUP 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) Staff 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German structure 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural-oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 2: Germ 1. Labo- 
ratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Germ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


"3-4 Second-year German (3-3) Staff 


Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern German 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation and 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 4: 
Germ 3, Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Germ 3 and 4—fall 


and spring) 
* 
3-10 German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Staff 
(Academic year) 
47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) Staff 


(Formerly Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0)) 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no German who 
are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No academic 
ux credit for graduate students. (Fall) 
ith perma: 
‘mission of instructor, Germ 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Germ 4. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations, UP" 


dergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. 


requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring) 
51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3-3) Guenthe 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in German liter? 


ture from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


Thoenel! 


Hesse 
e 


103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3-3) 
Lecture and discussion. Selected works of Goethe, Thomas Mann, 
Böll, and others. Topics for 1974-75: Germ 103—The “Faust” them 
German thought and civilization, from Goethe to Thomas Mann, 
104—The “Wilhelm Meister” theme in German thought and civilization” 
from Goethe to Böll. (Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years 


Jt 
111-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoen? 


in English (3-3) j 
Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1975-76: Germ 111—Absurdity A 
rebellion, loss and rediscovery of the self, from Existentialism back 
Enlightenment, selected works of Thomas Mann, Böll, Frisch, " 
Strindberg, Goethe, and others; Germ 112—Individualism in wi 
thought and civilization; the meaning of truth in education and self-re# ted 
tion as reflected in German 18th and 20th century literature, uit 
works of Goethe, Novalis, Thomas Mann, Böll, and others. 
demic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 


i ; gee nd 
131-32 18th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Thoe " 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecture, and 


cussion. (Academic year 1975-76) 
(Cie eine! 
141-42 19th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) st wt 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. Reading, lec 
and discussion. (Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 
ein” 
151-52 20th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) St ra 


The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; "- o 
Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; aut 1% 
Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Academic year 
76 and alternate years) 


161-62 Studies in Modern German Literature—in English (3-3) 
Readings of representative writers of modern German prose; | 
discussion in English. Topic for 1974-75: Kafka and -— Ea y 
and hope in modern German thought. (Academic year 19 
alternate years) 


f 
re ? 
lectu sp? 


ol 

179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3- 3) Th " 

al topics, resi of 

(Gottfried Be m 
ar 19 


Discussions and compositions on literary and cultur 
newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts 
Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. (Academic ye 
and alternate years) 
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IRD GROUP 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) King 
(Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) King 
(Academic year 1974—75 and alternate years) 
211-12 History of the German Language (3-3) King 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) Allee 


(Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 


225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, Allee 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. 


231-32 German Classicism (3-3) Thoenelt 


Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of the Goethe era. 
Prerequisite: Germ 131-32 or equivalent. (Academic year 1974—75 


and alternate years) 


251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German Steiner 
Literature (3-3) 


Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. Topic for 1974- 
75: Die Gruppe 47. (Academic year 1974—75 and alternate years) 


771-72 Seminar: German Realism (3-3) Steiner 
Analysis of authors, works, genres, and literary trends. Topics for 1975- 
76: Die Novelle des poetischen Realismus. (Academic year 1975-76 
and alternate years) 


399-309 Thesis Research (3—3) mee 
(Fall and spring) 


105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3-3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. 
Essentials of grammar; reading of classical and Vedic texts. Aural-oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
(Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 


| 107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3-3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 108. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. 
Continuation and review of grammar; reading of more difficult classical 
and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Germ 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Aca- 
emic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 


“#82222 
hr tut, 


— PE 


316 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
*SCANDINAVIAN 


| FIRST GROUP 


i 81-82 Beginning Scandinavian (3-3) Netland 
i Introduction to Norwegian and introductory reading approach to Danis 
i and Swedish. Fundamental concepts of Scandinavian civilization. 
| 81: Norwegian, language and structure; reading, conversation, and com 
position. Presentation of Scandinavian culture. Scan 82: additional rea 
| ing, conversation, and composition in Norwegian. Reading approach al 
| Danish and Swedish. Credit will be given for each semester. Aural-or 
E practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 

i requisite to Germ 82: Germ 81. (Academic year) 


| 83—84 Intermediate Scandinavian (3—3) Netland 


Intermediate Norwegian; reading, conversation, and compositiọn. l 
i ditional reading in Danish and Swedish. Outlines of modern Scandinav! t 
i culture, including a brief introduction to Icelandic. Students will a 

a special study project within the course framework. Credit will be give’ 
for each semester. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. La ss 
i tory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite to Germ 83: Germ 82 or eq 
| lent. Prerequisite to Germ 84: Germ 83. (Academic year) 


vi 


Greek Y 


See "Classics." 


Health Care Administration | Cisica — 


Professors Leon Gintzig (Chairman), Louis Block (Visiting) 


| 

| 

| 
Professorial Lecturers M.J. Taves, H.L. Hirsh, W.A. Hamrick "T 
Associate Professors R.R. Bonato (Research), G.E. Morris, M.C. Devo! 


P.N. Reeves, KJ. Darr 
Adjunct Associate Professor P.S. Birnbaum - ava 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.A. Parker, D.D. Pointer, Aladino Gav 


L.W. Katz G 
Assistant Professors W.H. Guy (Research), K.C. Yang (Research), R 
Shouldice 
Adjunct Assistant Professors W.J. Auton, J.D. Bentley, W.J. Green, Jr» '' 
Landen, R.L. White jd 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers H.R. Wertlieb, Sami Khoury, T.L. Sch 
N.B. Hadley 
Instructors Patricia Cleary (Research), Richard Switalski (Research); p 


Bergwall Nô 
Adjunct Instructors T.J. Delaney, G.R. DeLisle, S.T. Fisher, R.B. Hinds, ^" 


Oglesby 


^ * " ; * " su» y 
* At present, the offerin does not satisfy language requirements and is contingent upop pish » 
enrollment. Second-, third-, and fourth-semester Scandinavian (with reading approach to = 


Swedish) will be available subject to sufficient demand. 
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The program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health 
Care Administration is currently being offered only at the Naval School of Hospital 
uninistration; for further information contact the Chairman of the Department 

Health Care Administration. 


P Programs of study in Health Care Administration leading to the degrees of Master 
k Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master 
7 Public Administration, Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin- 
“tration, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration 
te offered by the School of Government and Business Administration (see pages 


130-59). 


COND GROUP 


Bcept for HCA 153 and 154, the following second-group courses are limited to stu- 
Ms in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree program 
the Naval School of Hospital Administration. 


108 Survey of Health Economics (3) Stallings 
Survey of the principles and applications of economic analysis as applied 
to the health field. Economic criteria required for cost effectiveness, 
operations analysis, and resources management. 


110 Introduction to Health Care Planning (3) Fisher, Schmidt 
Introduction to health care program and facility planning. Emphasis on 
the role and function of planning agencies, estimation of needs, assess- 
ment of community and facility resources, collection of data, and evalua- 
tion of program and facility design. 


120 Personnel Relations in Health Care Institutions (3) Fisher 
Introduction to personnel relations in the health care environment. Re- 
search studies, as they pertain to the concepts of leadership and superior- 
subordinate relations in a multidisciplinary organization, evaluated for 
practical application. Emphasis on employee cooperation, differences in 
ability and background, and particular problems caused by specific work- 
ing conditions. 


130 Hospital Labor Relations (3) Fisher 
Introduction to a brief history of unionism, characteristics of union 
Organizations and union movements, and the basic reasons why the gov- 
ernment became involved in employer-employee relations, Labor laws 
and National Labor Relations Board decisions studied in terms of their 
application to health care facilities. Management's role in the collective 
bargaining process and the administration of and "living" with collective 
bargaining agreements. 


140 Hospital Financial and Material Management (3) Hinds 
Principles, practices, functions, and objectives of financial and material 
management in support of hospital operations; emphasis on the role and 
contributions of middle management. Costs and budgetary control, re- 
sponsibility accounting, cost-based budgets, purchasing, inventory con- 
trol, distribution, and storage. 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) Hinds 


Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting 
data, Cost accounting, budgeting, and internal control techniques, em- 
phasis on their use in the management planning and control process. 


—— - 
——^S5à—————— 


THIRD GROUP 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Parker, Bentle) 
(Formerly Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures) ; 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services 4 
the United States. Emphasis on the structural features of and the © 
sources available to the health care system. (Fall and spring) 


Parker, Fisht! 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management 
and Procedures (3) 
(Formerly Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures) : 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary America? 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and OP 
functions of the department manager. (Fall and spring) 


isle 
155 Special Problems in Health Care Management (3) DeLis 


1 : À - . ; e 
Supervised reading program in which the student is expected to review the 
literature on a middle-management problem present in contempore” 
American health care institutions, 


n 
159 Legal Issues in Health Care Administration (3) LA 
Recognition and comprehension of areas of legal liability in pud 

n p 


activities. Knowledge and understanding of a wide variety of admi vt 
tive duties and responsibilities of a legal nature, such as administrat! 
investigations, misconduct and line of duty determinations, administra 
discipline and discharge, claims under the Medical Care Recovery 
Federal Tort Claims Act, and other related matters. 


à . ney 

162 Survey of Hospital Informations Systems (3) Dela m 

Development and discussion of a computerized integrated informal 

system, its effect on the environment, and its use within the organizat is 
system for planning and control. Analysis of actual information $Y$ 


used in hospitals. 


P te! 
170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) po 
Introduction to the application of quantitative methods to the health kl 


ices industry. Fundamental statistical techniques enabling the stude or 
read, comprehend, critically appraise, and intelligently utilize the Pt 
ing volume of quantitative research appearing in the health services li ‘nf 
ture. Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied to ana? of 
management problems in the operational environment. Emphasis g 
establishing a fundamental understanding of statistical “ideas” rather 


upon manipulating predeveloped formulas. " 
wh! 


175 Analysis in Health Care Administration (3) e 
ement probl 


Skills, methods, research, and analysis of the middle manag 
in health care administration. 


sb 
180 Management Case Problems in Hospital Administration (3) og! 


int 
Study of the management functions as applied in the hospital oe 
Management case problems in hospital administration areas su pr? 
authority relationships, communication barriers, motivation an 
ductivity, and control techniques discussed and analyzed. 


Kho 
202 Introduction to Health Care (3) Darr, ; 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey " 
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ganization, functions, trends, and issues among governmental, nongovern- 
mental, voluntary sectors; survey of major diseases by organ systems and 
their impact on administration and planning; medical terminology. 
(Fall and spring) 

203 Health Care Organization and Management (3) Devolites, Nolan 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and 
current character of institutional health care. Organizational functions 
and structure of various kinds of health care facilities. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Mgt 201. (Fall and spring) 


204 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice plans and 
newly forming health maintenance organizations. Emphasis on planning, 
development, and operation of prepaid plans. (Fall) 


205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) Darr, Gavazzi 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire 
prevention. (Fall and spring) 


206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Devolites 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas about admin- 
istration applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy-making, planning, 
controlling, and organizing. Prerequisite: HCA 203 and Mgt 201. 

(Fall and spring) 


207 Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Shouldice 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation and prob- 
lem-solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, analyzing, 
reporting, and using information that can be made available to admin- 


istrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions. (Fall and 
spring) 
209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) Block 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial analysis 
of the interactions between consumers and providers of health care, and 
public and private prepayment and insurance programs. Industry price 


structure and the long- and short-term capital requirements. (Fall and 
spring) 
210 Advanced Financial Management of Health Care Block and Staff 


Institutions (3) 

Nature and interpretation of health care institution financial reports. 
Techniques of financial planning and control; operation of third-party 
reimbursement contracts; capital needs, planning, and acquisition; case 
Studies, field research. Prerequisite: HCA 209. (Fall or spring) 


212 Health Project Planning (3) Reeves, Bergwall 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic health planning methods 
and procedures for those students engaged in planning a specific facility 
Or service, Prerequisite: HCA 202 and 203. (Fall and spring) 

213 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) Gintzig 

Comparative evaluation of various organizational patterns, functions, and 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" $ 
trends in health care systems. Emphasis on the sources of such differens. 
and significance of the systems to the health care of a nation. F 
or spring) 

Reeve 


214 Health Systems Planning (3) 


: i i 
Advanced health planning for those students concerned with developme® 
and econom* 


of health systems; emphasis on the legal, political, social, of 
factors influencing health planning. Prerequisite: HCA 212. (Fall 
spring) 
all 
215 Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) Berg 
e heà 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing comprehensiv 
planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problem-solving tech 
including various methods of collecting, analyzing, and reporting 
Prerequisite: HCA 212. (Fall or spring) 


niqu* 
dat? 


f 
216 Seminar: Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves and se 


An analysis of the effect of legal, political, social, and economic fact 
on the planning of health systems. This analysis will be condu% 
through the use of games and simulation models. Prerequisite: H 

and 215. (Fall or spring) 


M orf 


250 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) i 
al he? 
ri 


Study of the organizations and systems for the delivery of ment 
services; emphasis on administration, management, and financial SUP 
of treatment and rehabilitation facilities. 


id 
260 Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care (3) wert 


ea tio 
Comparative evaluation of characteristics of long-term care institutio 
e.g., extended care, skilled nursing homes, homes and housing fof v 
aged, etc.; relation of the purposes and functions of these institutio? 
the total health needs of the community. (Fall) 


Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care Institutions (3) We 
Designed to improve the ability and effectiveness of health adminis, 
tors through a foundation of knowledge and skills in health facility j 
ganization and management. Emphasis on range of services availa 
long-term care institutions. 

sit 


N 
ON 


265—66 Readings in Long-term Care Administration (3-3) 


Advanced studies in selected aspects of administration o 
facilities. (Fall or spring) 


as 
f long-term * 


ave 

267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) “a 
Special characteristics of the elderly with which administrators of 

term care facilities should be acquainted. (Fall and spring) , 

Men. ee 

270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig; : j 


v 
- ; ; » 807. « 
Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other gr (P 
students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 


or spring) w 

" 

285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3—3) p ) 
Supervised readings in special areas or subdivisions of health or 


mini~‘ration and planning. Primarily for doctoral students; open 


students by arrangement. (Academic year) 
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287 Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (3) Staff 
Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students by arrangement. 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall) 


288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Reeves, Gintzig 


Administration (3) 

Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising in health 
care facility situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other stu- 
dents by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 


293-94 
-95 Residency I (3-3-3) Staff 
Twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1. Work experience 

under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress reports, and a 


written major report. 


296-97 
-98 Residency II (3-3—3) 
For selected students who take a second twelve-month residency; begins 


June 1 or July 1. 


Gintzig 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
‘OURTH GROUP 
Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examination. May 


be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 

Hebrew 


See Classics,” 


History 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in History (Field-of-Study). -The following require 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the m 
quirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and the Natural à? 
Mathematical Sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Hist 39—40, 71-72; or equivalent. 


3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of one intro 
atin, Russia: 


or 


ductory foreign language (French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, I 
or Spanish, or another approved language relevant to the student's program); 
(b) 12 semester hours of Statistics (Stat 53 or 104; Stat 97; 105; and one cou. 
selected from Stat 131, 159, 188). 

4. The passing of the History major examination in the senior year. 

The major, and the major examination which attests it, is centered on the study 9 
the Mediterranean rise, European development, and trans-Atlantic spread of Weste 
civilization, its interaction with other civilizations in a world context, and its om 
tinuing challenges to the present day. Under the guidance of an adviser the stude" 
will arrange his program in History to attain, insofar as possible, a balanced evalu® 
tion of (1) the rise of civilization in Europe from its classical origins to the eve 9 
the French Revolution; (2) the historic problems of modern Europe in the age 
industry and ideology since 1789; (3) the political, social, economic, and cultur? 
forces of the United States in their world setting since 1607; and (4) the nature ao” 
development of civilization in the principal areas outside of the North Atlantic com 
munity. Each major program must include at least 6 semester hours in secon”, 
group courses in each of 3 of the 4 areas, or 6 semester hours in two areas ane ^ 
semester hours in each of the other two. Two 3-hour seminars, at least one 
which must be research, are also required as a part of each major's program (exe 
Honors Program, see below). A required proseminar (Hist 199) is a means ^ 
integrating the student's understanding of the continuity of Western civilization T 
its world context. A pamphlet relating to the major is available in the offices i$ 
the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Department of H 
tory. 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholastic 
Application to this Program must be made shortly before completion of the wf 
semester of the junior year. Students accepted into the Program take a 7" 
research seminar in the second semester of the junior year and complete the Wr 
requirements for the history major by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis ( 
191—92) in the final year of undergraduate study. (o! 

Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and History d 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Classics, * 
History).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a background in Classical Arch 
ology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must pre 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate Sc 
of Arts and Sciences. isl 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study na" 
of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be third-8I^ is 
courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser from the departmé y 
of Art, Classics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 additional semes f 
hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in French Or 
man. All candidates are required to pass a general Master’s Comprehensive 
ination. fro 

Master of Arts in the field of History.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree e 
an accredited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent ym 
high scholastic standing; and approval of the Department. Applicants from ob 
institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the ^. 
vanced Test in History and arrange for four persons, preferably former instruc 


records 
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lo send letters or reference forms to the Office of the Gaduate School of Arts and 
ences. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. Candidates must complete either 
l) a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses, including 
ist 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of sec- 
nd- and third-group courses, including at least two research semiuars (6 semester 
Ours). At least 6 semester hours of each candidate’s program must be in third- 
or fourth-group History courses; a maximum of 6 may be in approved courses out- 
‘ide the Department of History. Master's candidates are responsible for arranging 
With instructors of second-group courses for extra work, in order to receive gradu- 
ile credit for such courses. Each student works in two fields of history. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of History. Required: the general requirements 
Pages 90-94, 97-99, including the passing of a written examination in two ap- 
Mopriate foreign languages, or one foreign language and an approved tool subject, 
id the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four fields. Nor- 
Mally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major (or general) field of study 

d three special fields. The major fields include the following: Ancient History, 

tdieval Europe, Early Modern Europe, Modern Europe, United States, Latin 

merica. Modern Near East, Modern Far East, Russia and East Europe. Special 
lds may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. Social History, European Intellectual 
istory, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields (e.g., American Colonial History, 

Udor and Stuart England, etc.). A student may elect one special field outside of the 

Partment of History if it is relevant to his program. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History —Prerequisite: the 

cation curriculum, pages 76-77. 

Required: the History option and the professional courses on pages 112-13, 117. 

octor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
nomics, History, and Political Science. 


log Partmental prerequisite: Hist 39—40 or former 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 
tit through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 through 186; 

er Hist 39—40, 71-72, or former 91-92, to courses 161 through 166. Prerequisite 
Sat 105-6 is either Hist 39-40, former 91-92, or a background in a science. 

ents may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmen- 
3 Waiver examination, by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance 
"amination Board Achievement tests, or by good performance on Advanced Place- 
nt Examinations. 


PRST GROUP 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. (Academic year) 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) Staff 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 1861 to 


present. (Academic year) 
conn GROUP 
101 History of Culture (3) Thompson 


Interpretive analysis of the major civilizations to the 16th century. 
Theories of Hegel, Spengler, and Toynbee. (Fall) 
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102 History of Revolution (3) Thompson 
] Interpretive analysis of revolutions since the 16th century. Examination 
| of Cromwell, Robespierre, Marx, Lenin, and Mao. (Spring) 
Multhauf 
iry sciet 
h to the 


105—6 History of Science (3—3) 
Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th centu 
tific revolution. Hist 106: scientific development from the 18t 
early 20th century. (Academic year) 


108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 A.D. (3) Hadley 


Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Trania® 
civilizations from the Neolithic period to the Islamic conquest. 


| 109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadley 
Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaea? 
civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the eve of the Roman © 


quest. (Fall) 
Hadley 


110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) ji 
n civil 


Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Lati 


| 

i zation; cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek wor 
| under Roman rule. (Spring) 

l « 
111—12 Medieval History (3—3) Andeen 
| Development of the Latin Christian community. Hist 111: 4th to H 
| century. Hist 112: 11th to 13th century. (Academic year) 

l 113 Early Middle Ages (3) Andrew 


{ Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; emphasis on Byzantlv 


116 History of Africa (3) i 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from anci? 
times to the present. 


121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) 
The Renaissance City, concepts of the ideal man and worran, 
covery of new worlds, Machiavelli, historiography of the period. 

e "eom ó ber 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Her $ 

ad vss e ya? 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological uphea" 
of the 16th century. (Spring) 


| 
d 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
* " ; avin? 
127 Theories of History (3) Lav s 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicis™, 
gelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. 
rary problems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 


Contem 


f 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Her 


e : $ : tio? 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from Reforma 
to unification. Hist 132: from unification to present. 

Thornt? 


138 History of World Communism (3) i 
the P? 


The international communist movement from its beginnings tO 
ent. (Spring) 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Philosophy. 
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139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3—3) Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the Munich 
settlement to present. (Academic year) 


141-42 History of France (3-3) Kennedy 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 141: from Henri IV to 
Napoleon. Hist 142: from Napoleon to present. 


143 History of Eastern Europe (3) Socianu 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. (Fall) 

144 History of Russia: Medieval to1700 (3) Grant 
Russian history to the reign of Peter the Great. (Fall) 

145 History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries (3) Grant 
From the reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revolution. (Spring) 

146 History of Russia: Soviet Russia (3) Thompson 
Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. (Fall) 

*147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period 
following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its im- 
pact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) Davison 


Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive 


credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. (Academic 
year) 
151-52 History of England and Great Britain (3-3) Kenny 


Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. 
Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academic year) 


153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, and religious develop- 
ment of England, 1485-1603. 


154 Stuart England (3) Schwoerer 
Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The political, 
religious, intellectual, and social development of England, 1603-1714. 


(Spring) 
157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 


The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Students 
who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. 
(Fall) 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the pres- 


No 

Toni 

A in s " 
terdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Economics. 
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ent state of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cuk 
tural influences. (Spring) 

161 Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Klare" 
Mexican and Cuban Experience (3) l 
Social, economic, and political forces working to undermine the tradi- 


tional fabric of Latin American society; emphasis on historical roots 0 
revolutionary movements. (Spring) 


163—64 History of Latin America (3-3) Ki” 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development. Hist 163: coloni? 
period. Hist 164: national period. (Academic year) 


165 History of Brazil (3) Klare 


Political, socioeconomic, and cultural aspects from pre-Columbian time 
! to the present. 
; ~ t én 
| 166 History of Mexico (3) Klare 
| Political, socioeconomic, and cultural aspects from pre-C olumbian time 
| to the present. (Fall) 
| ^ i. Dens aske!! 
1 167 American Colonial History (3) Has 
Settlement of colonies, development of provincial institutions, and em? 
gence of American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
(Spring) 
DePau" 


169 The American Revolution (3) 5 
The political, intellectual, social, and economic significance of the pr" 
leading to the War for American Independence and the adoption 9 
Federal Constitution. (Fall) 


z : il 
170 U.S. Early National History (3) e 
ie 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early repub 
1789-1828. (Fall) 
Brow? 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) 1 
Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements 
the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the Urban-Industrial Er& 
1861 to present. 


a a a a e 


wn 
173-74 Afro-American History (3-3) Bro 
The place of Black Americans in the corpus of American history. 
(Academic year) 
ell 
175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) Hask 


"i 4 m 
Hist 175: to the Civil War. Hist 176: Civil War to 1960. (Acade 
year) 

pepa" 


177 The Ante-bellum South (3) " 
aracteristics of the Am 


Political, economic, intellectual, and cultural ch 
can South before the Civil War. (Spring) , 
2 hU 0 
178 Recent U.S. History (3) Rib 
Political, social, and intellectual history from 1890 to the present. 
(Fall) 
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179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
ment of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. Hist 


179: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present. (Academic year) 
181-82 U.S, Diplomatic History (3-3) Hill 
Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the American Revo- 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. (Academic year) 
183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) Staff 
Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying possessions. 
Staff 


185 Women in America (3) 
Survey of the political, cultural, economic, and social activities of the 
female half of the population from the Indian natives and Norse dis- 
coverers to the present day. 


186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette 
Development and characteristics of American cities. (Fall) 

187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. (Fall) 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Chinese 
revolutionary movement from its founding to the present. (Fall) 

189 History of Modern Japan (3) Sigur 


Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural 


factors. (Fall) 


191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history. 
(Academic year ) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of 
the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman 
breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. 


194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, Sachar 


Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Interaction of Europe with 
western Asia, emphasis on the Turkish Straits, Suez, Anglo-French im- 
perialism; Turkish, Balkan, Arab, and Jewish nationalism, and the recent 


Soviet intrusion. (Fall) 
195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) Johnson 


Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional development. 
Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the modern 


era to present. (Academic year) 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 


Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of historical 


*A 
LETT š ; 
terdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Economics. 
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literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot receive credit 


for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


Prerequisite to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep 


aration and consent of instructor. 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 


Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for His 


199. (Fall and spring) 
203-4 Research Seminar (3—3) suf 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Academic year) 
Petro" 


205—6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) 


East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th cont 
Hist 205: to the mid-1930's. Hist 206: to the communist take-O" 


(1948). (Academic year) 


jes: 


aen i : sAr ^ 3rant 
207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Gr 
. : . j . e 
Evolution of the communist movement in Russia. Party congress 
Comintern, Cominform, and other fundamentals of international © 
munist organization. (Spring) 


- n 
208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) rhornt? 


Prerequisite: Hist 138 or equivalent. 


" " " ey 
209—10 Seminar: Ancient History (3—3) Had! ) 
i : r 

Prerequisite: Hist 108, 109, or 110; or equivalent. (Academic ¥@ 
Andre"? 


211-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3—3) m 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with working knowle® 
of Latin may receive Research Seminar credit. (Academic year) 

> pe tro" 

214 Evolution of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) P js 

" a " A : i ] " cial! 
History of Soviet relations with East European countries and the soc y 
states of Asia, from the end of World War II to the break with the aot 
ple’s Republic of China; emphasis on the changes in form and ret 
in relations among the ruling communist parties. For graduate stu 


open to qualified undergraduate seniors. í 
ta 
215-16 Junior Seminar (3—3) : 
j iss 
Primarily for juniors. Study and discussion of selected topics. Admis 
by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
4 : Dn ra 
217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) G 
Prerequisite: Hist 145 or 146, or equivalent. (Academic year) 
: ow? 
*225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) pa 
Mich 


1231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) gis 
within the commy 


Background, development, and status of conflict ite! 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequi 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Program, , 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Political Science. 
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semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. 
(Spring) 

237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1953 (3) Petrov 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign policy 
during era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917—1939. From Nazi-Soviet 
partnership to the alliance with the West. Foreign policies of the cold 
war. (Fall) 

241-42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber, Kennedy 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 

245 Research Seminar: Revolutionary History (3) Thompson 
(Formerly Research Seminar: Revolutionary Russia) 

Prerequisite: Hist 102 or consent of instructor. 

246 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thompson 
(Formerly Research Seminar: Revolutionary Russia) 

Prerequisite: Hist 146 or consent of instructor, 

247 Research Seminar: the Theory and Practice of Sharkey 
Modern Imperialism (3) 

(Fall) 

248 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


249-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3—3) Davison 
Prerequisite: one course chosen from Hist 149, 150, 193, 194; or equiva- 
lent. Reading knowledge of one modern language, preferably French, 
German, Russian, or Italian, 

251—52 Research Seminar: English History (3—3) Kenny, Schwoerer 
Prerequisite: Hist 151—52 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

261-62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3—3) Klarén 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of undergraduate course work in Latin 
American History. (Academic year) 

271-72 Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) 

Prerequisite: Hist 171-72 or equivalent. 


* 
273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3-3) Brown 


Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. (Academic year 1975-76 and 
alternate years) 

275-76 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
Prerequisite: Hist 175-76 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


27° Research Seminar: American History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Hill 
Prerequisite: Hist 181—82 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


ia 


Og, ia 
fred Jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Program. 
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283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) Hill 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American History courses. 
(Hist 283—fall) 


285-86 Research Seminar: Early American History, Hill, DePauw 


1607-1828 (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent. 


Staff 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of m 


structor. (Spring) 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Prerequisite: Hist 188 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Sigur 


289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) 


Research and writing seminar on selected topics in modern Japanese his 


tory from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the present. (Spring) 
291 Research Seminar: 20th Century History (3) sach? 

(Formerly Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era of Wor 

War I) 

(Fall) 


292 Research Seminar: the Palestine Question Sacha! 
in Modern History (3) 
(Formerly Research Seminar: 20th Century Problem 


1s—Era of World War 


II) 
(Spring) 
ison 
293-94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) Davis? 
Prerequisite: Hist 193 or 194 or equivalent. (Hist 294—spring) 
Johnso? 


295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 195-96 or equivalent. 
staf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


Prerequisite to all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-grou 
aration and consent of instructor. ri 
Fourth-group History courses are limited to graduate students; but they are P 

marily for doctoral students. 

George Washington University is a member of the F 
and 18th-century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a 
mittee on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students € 
in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid, under 4 g 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities. Folger Institute Seminars 
numbered 301 through 309. Seminar titles for the 1974 fall semester (301, 
307, 309) are listed below. Seminar titles for the 1975 spring semester (302, Jd 
306, 308) will be announced. Students wishing to register for these courses $ 
consult the Chairman of the Department of History. 


p prep” 


; sogan? 
olger Institute of Renaiss j 
central € 
nro y 


305 
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301 Anglo-Dutch Relations (3) 


(Fall) 

305 *King Lear" (3) 
(Fall) 

307 The English Bible (3) 
(Fall) 

309 Paleography Workshop (3) 
(Fall) 

311-12 Readings in Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 
(Hist 312—spring) 

341—42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) Davison 
(Hist 342—spring) 

345-46 Readings in Russian History (3—3) Thompson 
351-52 Readings in English History (3—3) Schwoerer, Kenny 
361-62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) Klarén 
371-72 Readings in American Social History (3—3) Brown 

*373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) Brown 
(Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 

375-76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
(Hist 376—fall) 

1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Hist 379: American economic history, Hist 380: modern European 
economic history. (Academic year) 

381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3—3) Staff 
(Hist 382—fall) 
385-86 Readings in Early U.S. History (3-3) DePauw 
(Hist 386— fall) 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 
(Hist 388—fall) 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3—3) Johnson 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


OR 
An inta jointly by the Department of Hitory and the American Studies Program. 
lepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Economics. 


Honors Program—Columbian College . "mu 


H.E. Yeide, Jr., Coordinator 


Limited to selected sophomores (see page 70). 


FIRST GROUP 


' 1 Seminar: the Great Ideas of the West (3) 

Reading, discussion, and research involving works crucial to an under 
standing of the great Western ideas —their historical development an 
contemporary relevance. Examination of problems and categories that lie 
at the roots of most modern scholarly disciplines. (Fall) 


21-22 Seminar: Contemporary Problems (3-3) 


i 

| . " * * . * 

f Reading, discussion, and research dealing with one major contemporary 

| problem each semester, utilizing the perspectives and insights of variou 

| academic disciplines. (Academic year) 

| 

1 23 Independent Honors Study (3) 

H Admission by prior approval of Honors Program Advisory Committe? 
A major study project supervised by a faculty member. A significa? 


paper or report required. (Spring) 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. li = 


a ee a e- 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 
H.C. Hit 


Gaston J. Sigur (Director), C.F. Elliott, S.A. Grant, Andrew Gyorgy, 1 
r Petro" 


ton, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Linden, F.H. Michael, C.A. Moser, Vladimi 
Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, R.Y.C, Yin 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 
ae ai ; : a 
Joseph Baclawski, Eleanor Hadley, John Hardt, Tao-tat Hsia, Bernard R 


mundo, Philip True, R.K. White, T.W. Wolfe 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the schoo! 
of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet an 
East Asian studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the advi e 
as prerequisite to graduate work. Related preparatory undergraduate courses INC gl 
the following: Econ 101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170; Hist 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, ! 
188, 189, 195-96; P Sc 5, 101, 112, 115, 160, 162, 163, 193, 194; Psyc 151. 16 
For description of the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pages i 


For descriptions of the courses listed below, see the appropriate departmental li 


ECONOMICS 
ard! 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hed 

268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in He 
Communist Countries (3) 


e 
ce 
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269 Economy. of Communist China I (3) Yin 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
271 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 
HISTORY 
205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 
207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Grant 
208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
214 Evolution of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Petrov 
217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3—3) Grant 
231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 
245 Research Seminar: Revolutionary History (3) Thompson 
246 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thompson 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 
295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
345-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3—3) Thornton 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 
'LAW 

546 Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 
547 Chinese Law (2) Hsia 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


213-14 Comparative Communist Systems (3-3) Linden 
*15-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) Staff 
224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden 
227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
232 Seminar: International Communications (3) Staff 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 
254 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Michael 
Bi. 455 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
eee Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3-3) Staff 
“93-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) Hinton 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


LI 
tude. 
Center 1 who elect courses in Law must have the permission of the Dean of the National Law 
9r course descriptions, see the National Law Center catalogue. 


l'esaansa 
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274 Principles and Problems of International Political staf 
Communication (3) 
Wolfe 


| 288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) f 
294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Sta 

295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinto” 

Hinto? 


296 The Communist Role in Far Eastern International 
Politics (3) fl 
298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Sta 


325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linde? 


PSYCHOLOGY 
white 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 


International Affairs —— luf ani 2. mai EV — 


l See “Public and International Affairs.” 

| 

i 

| Italian T EE Rn 
l See “Romance Languages and Literatures.” 

| 


Japanese i a p 


See “East Asian Languages and Literatures.” 


Journalism Bd Zt EN 


| 
| Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.L. Coppenbarger 
Associate Professors R.C. Willson, Philip Robbins (Chairman) ints 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Peter Weaver, C.W. Puffenbarger, H.E. pa 
O.L. Mazzatenta, Peter Silberman, D.W. Burkett, R.L. Courage, 
Cheely, J.P. McGill, Clare Crawford, Elie Rogers 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer R.S. Patton 
] 


sag fe 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental).—The followin’ 


quirements must be fulfilled: ing {0 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students plano! pot 

major in Journalism should take Engl 12 rather than Engl 11 in satisfying 

lish composition requirement. ) 6° 
2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; P Sc 4 and 


5 and 6. n 
s in Jour 


3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group course 
ism, including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; and (b) 9 semester hours chosen fro 
121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151. 


m 
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4. Required as a minor area of concentration—a minimum of 18 semester hours 
of Second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major adviser, in one other 
department of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Students electing a minor 
P in science may fulfill this requirement with courses in more than one depart- 

ent, 

Recommended Electives: Econ 121, 142, 161, 162, 181-82; P Sc 103, 104, 121- 
2, 125, 126, 145, 146; Psyc 115; Sp&D 133, 134, 135-36; Stat 53. 


y Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 125, 133, 135, 137, 
38, 139, 190, and 196. 


FIRST GROUP 


71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3—3) Willson 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to politi- 
cal, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. Jour 72: mass 
media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on media-govern- 
ment relations. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


111 Reporting (3) Robbins 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall and 
spring) 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppenbarger 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material for publi- 
cation; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up. (Spring) 

116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Paine 


Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs, 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 
(Fall) 


117 Magazine Editing (3) 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editorial 
goals and planning content and production to meet them. Editing copy 
for general and specialized magazines, 


121 Feature Writing (3) Willson 
Free-lancing magazine articles, materials obtained through independent in- 
vestigation. (Fall and spring) 

125 Science Writing (3) Burkett 
Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring) 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbarger 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Weaver 
Specialized training in the consumer news field. (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Silberman 


Coverage and writing of federal government news from the point of view 
of the press association. (Spring) 


APPPFRET| 
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Crawford 


138 Investigative Reporting (3) 
and social 


| In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, 
affairs. (Fall) 
139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
| (Spring) 


Cheely 


| 140 Photojournalism (3) Mazzatenta, Patton 
Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration and story angles 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, editing, 
technique, cropping for effective reproduction. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall and spring) 


| 141 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Roge’ 

| For advanced photojournalism students who want to master skills in news 

| photography, editing, and layout. Special emphasis on story-telling pictur’ 

l picture essays, and photography in the print media. Laboratory fee, 9^ 
Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23-24. (Spring) 


| pm s : il 
| 145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McG! 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government ag 
| cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutiof* 
| Case histories of successful programs. (Fall) 
. t 
i 146 Government Information (3) Coura’ 
| Growth of information activities in government and the role of the S 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for government information 
l erations. (Spring) 
` " ; ins 
150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Robb 
yes ig 
A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in the nations p^ 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dailies. Field ! 
| to major news centers; practice coverage. 
TM ES ips 
151 Editorial Writing (3) Robb. 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, functio" 
editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. Spr 
155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) " 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the p 
media. 
Robbi” 


160 The New Journalism (3) 


: - son fe 
A survey of the impact of fiction techniques on modern nonfiction 
portage. Study of selected writers to identify influences and trends. 


190 Internship in Journalism (3) i 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Washint g 
area news office. Admission restricted to senior Journalism 
selected by a departmental committee. (Fall and spring) 

Lake and s 

rojects 


——  ——— 
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*195 Documentary Photography (3) 
Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on p 


* Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Journalism and Art. 
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social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


196 Senior Project (3) Staff 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken in 
consultation with a member of the Journalism staff. A written request 
describing the project must be presented to the staff member for approval, 
and filed with the student's adviser in the semester before registration. 
(Fall and spring) 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
tempt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and the 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
lic characters, right of privacy. (Fall) 


hdaic Studies 


"MMrTTEE ON JUDAIC STUDIES 


R : s : 
e Jones (Chairman), R.H. Davison, Thelma Z. Lavine, Benjamin Nimer, 
Mard Reich, H.M. Sachar, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 
Udaic Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is 
i nded for students who wish to investigate the history, language, literature, 
P. and philosophical thought, and political and social experience of the 
"ho People from the perspective of several academic disciplines. (Students 
w, vish to concentrate on the religious aspects of Judaism and its relationship 
| ^w Other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elect a major in 
Sion with an emphasis on Judaism (see page 416).) 


DN 


qp achelor of Arts with a major in Judaic Studies (Interdepartmental).—The follow- 
l “quirements must be fulfilled: 
€ general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 

rerequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 10, 59-60. 

€quired courses in the major (30 semester hours): 

(a) Clas 103-4; Hist 158; Rel 135, 136, 238. 
Anth D 12. semester hours selected from at least 3 of the following departments— 
l9. 7, 183; Art 112; Hist 109, 110, 193, 194; Phil 111, 112, 113; P Sc 179, 180, 
S el 103, 104, 105, 126, 137, 138, 139, 172, 213. 
dq; PPS applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic Studies must, in 
centin to meeting the general requirements (see page 82), present evidence of 
fom Onal preparation in the field of Judaism, provide strong recommendations 
school teachers and/or counselors, and complete a satisfactory interview 


Wj ig 
lh the C à > "v 
ommittee on Judaic Studies. 


Latin American Studies 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Marvin Gordon (Chairman), T.F. Carroll, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., p.F, Klare? 
L.L. Perez, J.W. Robb, F.R. Siegel, K.L. Storrs, George Stuart 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interdepartmental)— 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 
2/ Prerequisite courses—Anth 2, Econ 1-2, P Sc 4 or 5. 


kos 


: : > -1 
3. Required courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent. (Span 9-1 


or equivalent is recommended.) él 

4. Required courses in the major—(a) Anth 184 or 185; Econ 185; Geos (à 

Hist 163-64; P Sc 177, 178; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151 -52, y 
nte 


56, 157-58, or other approved courses. (b) 18 semester hours, including an inte? 
ciplinary seminar (287) in one of the following areas: Anthropology, Econo ^ 
Geography and Regional Science, Hispanic Literatures, History, or Political sien 
The required courses listed in (a) which are in the selected area may be inclu 
in computing the required 18 semester hours for (b). pli 

Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.—See the School of Pu 
and International Affairs, pages 170-72, 173. 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin American a 
tory as an area of specialization in the field of History, Spanish American Litera 
as an area of specialization in the field of Romance Languages and Literature’ s 
Politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the field of Political scie? 


COURSES DEALING WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Anthropology—170, 172, 184, 185, 262, 268, 272, 287 

Economics—185, 233, 234, 287 

Geography and Regional Science—127, 161, 261, 287 

History—161, 163—64, 165, 166, 261—62, 287, 361-62 

Political Science—177, 178, 277-78, 287 

Portuguese—31-32 abl 
Spanish—91-92, 141, 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, 197-98, 253, 255, 256, ^ 


264, 266, 287 


Management Science - 


j 
í 
Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, M.M. Wofsey, Pew 


Vaill, R.H. Walther (Research) po? 
Professorial Lecturers C.W. Clewlow, M.H. Schwartz, Charles Laidlaw, T 

O’Connor, Grace Hopper É 
Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., T.E. Shaughnessy, R.L. Holland: 

Winslow (Chairman), Jerry Harvey, W.E. Smith, W.W. Hardgrave 
Adjunct Associate Professor H.C. Demoody CA 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, John Lobuts, Jr. DB. Rasmi” 
J.P. Coyne 


$ 
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Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Master of Business Administration, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor 
of Public Administration are offered by the School of Government and Business 
dministration (see pages 130-59). 


SECOND GROUP 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Smith, Coyne 
Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing. 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through homework 
assignments illustrating typical problems encountered in business and 
government data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and com- 
puter programming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and are run 
on the University’s computer and on the School's computer terminals. 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) Smith 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing ap- 
plications. For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, 
flow charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer appli- 
cations in accounting and management information systems. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


120 Information Systems Development I (3) Coyne, Smith, Demoody 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizational 
information decision-making and management. Concepts and techniques 
involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-based in- 
formation systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Prerequisite: 
Met 118, 119; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


121 Information Systems Development II (3) Coyne, Smith, Demoody 
A further examination of the information systems development process, 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
operation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) Coyne, Smith, Demoody 
An independent or group-study project in information systems develop- 
ment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study project, 
or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private 
organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or permission of instructor. 

(Fall and spring) 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Ericson, Eastin, Brown 


Principles and practices common to administrative units of all kinds. 
(Fall and spring) 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) Holland 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 

(Fall and spring) 


———À 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) Rasmussen, Hollan 
: ae x í . i 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of manageme 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and prope 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decisl? 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement mo d 


(Fall and spring) 


2 2 in è ill 

207 Human Behavior in Lippitt, Winslow, Harvey, vail 
Organizations (3) 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and devel 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Learnif 
exercises and practical applications emphasized. (Fall and spring) 

Winslo" 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, 
interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems. y 
lems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. (Fall 


spring) 
il 
210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey; vil 


Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process of chang 
Basic principles of planned change; individual, group, organization, € A 
munity, and cultural change. Emphasis on the relationship between A 
man behavior research and theory and the change process. Prerequis! 


Mgt 207 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
AE jl 
212 Organizational Development: Concepts Lippitt, ve 
and Methods (3) J 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different concepts y 
organizational structure, processes, and growth. Models of organizati? 
change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating «x 
to further organizational development. The methods of action, res® ft 
team building confrontation methods, objectives analysis, surve m 
search, and structural revision will be related to organizational dev? 
ment processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. (Fall) 
"4l 
213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Ha 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual practice 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process between one m. 
or group and another person or group. Dynamics of the consu d 
process will be explored as well as role differences in internal aD* 4 
ternal consultation. Development of skill in the helping relationshiP. gj 
be furthered within the framework of interpersonal relation concep" a 
laboratory experiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. P 


224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) Ericson, Ad 
Introduction to systems theory and qualitative systems analysis. An 
of systems in organizations and their impact on management: $ w” 
point of view, enterprise as a system, effect of technical and manage ig 
systems on organization structure, information-decision systems, $7 f 
design, and dynamic aspects of organizational systems. Prerequisité: 
201, 204 or 225 (off campus), 207. (Fall) 


225 Managerial Statistics I (3) Rasmusse d 
The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applications in yw 
agement science and operations research. Topics include rando 


rdg?" 
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ables; discrete and continuous probability distributions; moments and 
other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduction to statis- 
tical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


226 Managerial Statistics II (3) Rasmussen, Hardgrave 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of esti- 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. (Fall and 
spring) 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Hardgrave 
Applications (3) 
Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear ppo- 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application of 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall) 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techniques. 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing. Inventory models, 
dynamic programming, integer programming, and network flows. Pre- 
requisite: Mgt 225, 227. 


229 Seminar: Management Science and Hardgrave 
Operations Research (3) 
Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in management science 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 226, 227; or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 


230 Administration of Research and Development (3) D. Roman 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 
(Fall) 


232 International Research and Development (3) D. Roman 
(Formerly B Ad 254) 
Technological, political, social, and economic factors affecting international 
R&D policy; problems in industrial, governmental, and international or- 
ganizations; world technological forecasting; resource allocation; tech- 
nology transfer. Prerequisite: Mgt 230 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 


239 Seminar: Administration of Research and D. Roman 
Development (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 231) 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 
phases of research and development management. Topic will vary each 
time the course is offered according to the emerging technology, current 
Operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester 


————————————$r—— 
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hours of research and development management or permission of & 


structor. (Fall) 


240 Survey of Information Coyne, Adams, McCarthy, smith 


Technology (3) i 
A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, = 
trends in computer hardware and software, information systems E 
and development, organizational impact, and effective management; mi 


‘aly 
stones of past and current research; computer technology as a rapi 
and indust” 


evolving force of major significance in business, government, 
Designed for students without prior information technology experien? 
who do not plan to take additional information technology courses 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 
241 Management Information Systems Development McCarth? 
and Application (3) 
in the development of managemen 


Contemporary theories and practices 
information systems. Participation in the design of information $ 
specifications. The roles of both management and systems design pers 
in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact 3 
management information systems upon the organization and its decis 
making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introducti 
course in information technology, or permission of instructor. (F 


Wofsey, M cCarth) 
1 essit 


ystems 
onne 


242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) 


Characteristics and capacities of the range of information proc watt 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and soft vif" 
development. Selection of computers and related software and ed 


(Spring) 


ment. Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 
me 
243 Management of Information Technology (3) Adams, one 
Advanced course; emphasis on principles, practices, and trends iP 
management of information technology. Topics include the TO gt 
control of an information processing installation; trends, ne dw 
and advanced technology in the computing milieu and their d 
for information processing management, an analysis of the perform? ic 
of the data processing activity internally and externally, according tO iot 
veloped criteria. Case studies Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or permis 
of instructor. (Fall) 


af 
McCarthy, Schw? 


244 Information Systems and 
Telecommunication (3) 
Study of the growing linkages among the technology 
processing, information transmission, and organization 
computers, communications, and managers—from two points mut! 
(1) new potentials for improved management, and (2) solving com tio? 


" 
of informal 

anageme y 
man p jew 


cations-related problems of informations systems design, implemen 
and operation. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
v 
A DL 
Smith, coy 


245 Data Base Management (3) te? 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest tef! 
niques for developing and implementing an effective data base SY go 
Topics include data base organization, creation, and maintenance» " 

and economic justification; evaluation criteria; standardization O dab d 

systems; impact of packaged data management systems; and an analys" 
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the current state-of-the-art in data base development. Prerequisite: Mgt 
119, 241, Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 


249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) Wofsey 
Current problems in the design and implementation of computer-supported 
systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with 
leading experts in the field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 
242, 243; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory (3) Ericson, Adams 
Primarily for doctoral students. Current and prospective theory and prac- 
tice from an inter- and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. Topics include gen- 
eral systems theory, game theory, axiology and management values, anti- 
thetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, decision theory, innovation 
and creativity models, and general semantics. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 
204, 207, 224. (Fall and spring) 


290 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) Staff 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. (Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
*OURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examination. May 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 

Mathematics 


P, 
fessors David Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), Hewitt Kenyon, Choy- 
ife cam 
Ang sorial Lecturers D.M. Dribin, John Wilkes 
tate Professors W.A. Smith, Dagmar Henney, Irving Katz, LI. Glick, 
tocia, ee Ruth Bari, Myrna Lee : 
Ass. te Professorial Lecturers S.L. Brodsky, Mabel Morris 
Professors E.A. Stone, H.D. Junghenn 
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Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science w ith a major in Mathematics (Depart 
mental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled. 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33 (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 3], 
may be waived upon examination before registration). 
3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second 
group courses in Mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 140, It 5 
also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russian, an 
mathematically related courses in such subjects as Physics, Statistics, Econom 
and Engineering. 1 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Mathemall@ 
(Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. i 

2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33, (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 3} 
may be waived upon examination before registration). 

3. Required courses in related areas: 

(a) Stat 189-90. x 

(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the advis 
from the following Areas of Application. At least 12 semester hours must be cn. 
from one Area, and the other 6 semester hours must be chosen from courses ko 
bered 101 or higher. For courses in Applied Science, Civil Engineering, Electr! 1 
Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, Mechanical ed 
neering, and Operations Research, see the School of Engineering and Applied Scien 
catalogue. C 

Area I. Social and Management Sciences—courses chosen from Ap S 115, gi 
183, 197; Econ 1-2, 101, 102, 123, 199; E Ad 261, 269, 281-82, 283, 284; EE 1? 


2 es, 9, 
283, 284, 285; Math 101, 102, 113, 124; OR 201, 209, 251, 252, 261, 277, 7 
281, 291; Stat 113, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161—62, 165-66, 188, 197. 12, 

Area II. Engineering and Physical Sciences—courses chosen from Chem 111- 


113; CE 120, 123, 140, 166, 167, 168, 185, 186, 190, 191, 192, 193, 198, ^ 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 220, 223, 252, 254, 258, 261, 262, 263, A 
Stat 107, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 197; and any course offering in 
trical Engineering and Computer Science, Mechanical Engineering, or Physics. 158 
Area III. Computer Sciences—courses chosen from EE 152, 153, 154, 157, 
Math 102, 113, 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 113, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 197: at 
4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of seco 
group courses in Mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, 181-82. Its 


strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russian. deg 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor $ 
with a major in Mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. 4l 


Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. Students must comp/e 
semester hours of approved course work with or without a thesis. 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Applied Mathematics gy 
requisite: a Bachelor's degree with a major in Mathematics or a related fie 
as Statistics, a physical science, Engineering, or Economics. wee! 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. Course work is divided o nf 
Mathematics courses and courses from one Area of Application- Economics; jc 
neering (Civil, Computer Science, Electrical, Engineering Administration, Mechan g 
or Operations Research), Physics, Statistics, Urban and Regional Planning. ^. gr 


: i ; : nt 
in the chosen Area of Application are selected in consultation with the relevà 
partment. s” 
^ : u 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester HOW g 


approved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research. At least 
mester hours must be in Mathematics courses, with no more than 3 of these a? 
second-group courses. The remaining courses are chosen from the selected 
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Application. Theses are jointly supervised by the Department of Mathematics and 
the department concerned with the Area of Application. 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 semester hours 
of course work; at least 15 of these must be in Mathematics courses, with no more 
lhan 6 semester hours from second-group courses. There is no thesis requirement. 

Master of Science for Teachers—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree; at least 12 
mester hours or equivalent in Mathematics courses, including the equivalent of 

ath 31; experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 

Required: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group Mathematics 
‘ourses, including Math 168. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Mathematics.—Required: the general require- 
Ments, pages 90-94, 97-99. The Department doctoral program committee, after 
Consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses which must be taken to 
fulfil) the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination; (2) 

* two languages, selected from French, German, and Russian, which must satisfy 
the foreign language requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which the 
Student must prepare for the General Examination. The doctoral program committee 
will appoint a Director of Research when the student has selected (preferably early 
0 his program) one of the following research fields for his dissertation: Functional 
Analysis (Abstract Differential Equations, Functional Equations, Generalized Func- 
lons, Groups of Operators), Group Representations, Linear Algebra (Matrix The- 
ory), Logic, Measure and Integration, Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations, 
Theory of Numbers, and Topology (General Topology, Analytic Topology, Topo- 

Bical Groups). 

achelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics.—Prerequisite: 

* Education curriculum, pages 76-77. 

— UM the Mathematics option and the professional courses listed on pages 


FIRST GROUP 


3 College Algebra (3) Morris and Staff 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 


high school geometry. (Fall and spring) 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris and Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). (Fall and 
spring) 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Smith and Staff 


For students electing Math 9 and 19 as a terminal sequence, Logic, sets, 
Number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
(Fall and spring) 


10 General Mathematics II (3) Smith and Staff 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. (Fall and spring) 

30 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school al- 


* n as : 
Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 
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gebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior fo registration, new students mus 
take a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and 
spring) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcende 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


Green and staff 
ntal 
* 


Green and Staff 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
curves. Pre 


Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, 
requisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Green and staff 


Differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, Grec? 
and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


51 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and suf 


Management Sciences I (3) 

Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differen 
calculus of functions of one variable; exponential and log 
tions. New students must take a placement examination in 
to registration. (Fall and spring) 


tial and integ 
arithmic NE. 
algebra prio 


52 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and suf 


Management Sciences II (3) 

Functions of several variables; partial derivatives, maxima and mif 
Lagrange multipliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; m 
algebra, determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequis! 
Math 51. (Fall and spring) 


im 
ix 


SECOND GROUP 


: x i sof 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nel " 
s ue e 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and pr 
cate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. "T. 
to sophomores with permission of Department. Prerequisite: Mat 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 
z : 130° 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) the 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations o 
real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of instr 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


103 Foundation of Mathematics for the Nonmathematician (3) 100 
A popular approach. Set-theoretic foundations of mathematics; ^ 


tivism, finitary and intuitionistic mathematics, computability and 2 
bility; Turing machines and the Goedel theorems; the paradoxes; ipe 
classical systems of logic. Prerequisite: two years of high schoo 
matics. 
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104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) Dribin 


Philosophical and historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay 
with other disciplines from antiquity to modern times. Prerequisite: two 
years of high school mathematics. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


106 Introduction to Topology (3) Green 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Bari 


Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. (Fall 
1976 and alternate falls) 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Liverman and Staff 


Differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral, differen- 
tial equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Liverman and Staff 
Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, boun- 
dary-value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 
111. 


113 Graph Theory (3) Bari and Staff 
Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; connec- 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; coloring 
problems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Lee and Staff 


Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (including 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permission of 
Department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee and Staff 


Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quadratic 
and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. Prerequisite: Math 121. 
(Fall) 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Liverman 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
Characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. Pre- 


requisite: Math 31 or 52. (Fall and spring) 

134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 

135 Projective Geometry (3) Dribin 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Fall 1975 and alternate 
alls) 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Taam 


Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33. (Fall and spring) 
140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Taam 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction maps, 


Ya 
mesas ras 
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implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: Math 

y 139 or equivalent. (Spring) 

4 

141 Advanced Calculus III (3) ong 

Tensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, introductory differenti 

geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140. (Spring) 


| 142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Taa 
| Prerequisite: Math 139. (Fall) 
| 1 ^ : y 
| 153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Brod 
E Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern dig! : 
i computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential - 
| tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear equat. 
] Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or equi 
| lent. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 
k A ky 
| 154 Difference Equations (3) Brods 
. * " . . " Ci 
| Introduction to finite differences equations and their solution. Phyt 
i examples and analogies with differential equations are employed to a 
į vate and apply the techniques developed. Generating functions. a of 
| of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 13% 
1 equivalent. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 
af 
157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney and St 


Prerequisite: Math 139. (Spring) 


i af 
*160 Introduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) Bari and st 


Basic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integral domains, at? 
fields; properties of integers and rational numbers. Prerequisite: 

31 or equivalent. f 
Bari and gi 


*161 Introduction to Linear Algebra for Teachers (3) 
ge of ba 


Linear functions, solution of equations, quadratic forms, chan 
Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. J 
Bari and St 


*162 Introduction to Geometric Theories for Teachers (3) 
dean geome 


Postulational developments of Euclidean and non-Eucli 
Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. í 
Bari and SP 

Yad 
160 * 


*163 Advanced Calculus for Teachers (3) 


Rigorous re-examination of one-variable calculus, emph 


asis on lim! 
tinuity, differentiability, Riemann integration. Prerequisite: h 


Mat 


permission of instructor. 
nd si 
*164 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari 4 
Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number system. Pre 
site: Math 31 or equivalent. 
nd sw 
*165 Introduction to Theory of Numbers for Teachers (3) Bar! à eat 
ath 31 oF 


Selected topics from theory of numbers. Prerequisite: M 
alent. 


7 : A ony r in 
* Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers fo 


training, or students recommended by the Department of Education 
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*166 Introduction to Graph Theory for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 
Graph theory with applications to matchings, networks, programming, 
economics, psychology, biology, puzzles. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equiv- 
alent, 

*167 Introduction to Topology for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 
Elements of topology with some simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 
163 or permission of instructor. 

*168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and Staff 
Critical examination of secondary school mathematics curricula, tech- 
niques, and programs. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. 

*169 Proseminar in Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Topics in mathematics; emphasis on directed individual research. Pre- 
requisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. 


181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear algebra, 
senior status as major in Applied Mathematics. (Academic year 1975- 


76 and alternate years) 


191 Special Topics (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall or spring) 

195 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to Mathematics 
and Applied Mathematics majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior ap- 


proval of instructor required. May be repeated for credit. (Fall or 
spring) 
THIRD GROUP 
Requi 
Ver ements for graduate degrees in Mathematics at George Washington Uni- 


sa are described on pages 344-45. Courses in Mathematics for the fulfill- 

a of these requirements are given jointly by Catholic University of America, 
locatio, Washington University, and Georgetown University each year at one 
Uniy n (1974-75—Catholic University of America; 1975-76—Georgetown 
ersity; 1976-77—George Washington University). 


0 " : 
Urses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered every year. 


197 
4-75 TEACHING STAFF FROM COOPERATING UNIVERSITIES 


C tho 
be lic University of America 
x 


ofessors W; : 
5 sors Witold Bogdanowicz, Parfeny P. Saworotnow 


Ociat 
Assistan, Professors Gustav B. Hensel, John N. Welch 
Ha Professors Charles Byrne, Leonard J, Gallagher, Daniel Gallo, James 
agler, Francis E. Sullivan 
"Oar 
"Den on ] ‘ ‘ 
‘ining, "AA candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers for in-service 
‘cents recommended by the Department of Education, 
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Georgetown University 


Professors John Lagnese, Herbert Maisel, Arnold P. Stokes 
Associate Professors E. Ray Bobo, Richard F. Datko, J. Roger Teller 


Assistant Professors George Benke, Giuliano Gnugnoli, Bruce Orcutt, Ronald 
Rosier, Allen B. Tucker 
ALGEBRA 
Teller 


*201 Graduate Algebra I (3) 
Groups, including Sylow theorems, direct decomposition of finitely gen 
erated Abelian groups, solvable nilpotent and simple groups, free groups 
(Fall) 


*202 Graduate Algebra II (3) 
Rings, including prime and maximal ideals, Euclidean and unique E 
torization domains, polynomial rings; modules over rings, including um 
product; semi-simple rings and algebras, including the Wedderbrr 
theorem: Noetherian rings, including primary decomposition theore 


Teller 


Prerequisite: Math 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
ee 
203 Graduate Algebra III (3) EC 
Fields, including Galois theory, valuation theory. Prerequisite: Mat 
202 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
; e 
204 Rings and Homology (3) p 
Prerequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
205 Homological Algebra and Category Theory (3) * 
« d à es. 
Categories, functors, natural transformations, examples; functor catego" 
quotient categories; universal arrows, limits; adjoint functors, more 
(triples); Abelian categories; imbedding theorems; modules, proj€c 


and injective; extensions and satellites, Ext and Tor. Prerequisite: 
202 or permission of instructor. 
206-7 Quadratic Forms I-II (3-3) 


Prerequisite: undergraduate course in linear algebra. 


208 Combinatorics (3) 
Prerequisite: undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra. 


209-10 Representations of Groups I-II (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor. 


211 Group Theory I (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 201. 


212 Group Theory II (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 211. 


213 Nonassociative Algebras (3) 
Lie and Jordan algebra. Prerequisite: Math 202. 


214 Algebraic Number Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 203 or permission of instructor. 
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215 Topics in Algebra (3) 


216 Graph Theory (3) 


Selected topics in graph theory from introductory topics to problems 
currently of research interest. 


ANALYSIS 
*220 Introduction to Modern Analysis (3) Gallo 


*221 


Real numbers, least upper bounds, completeness, Bolzano-Weierstrass 
theorem; Banach spaces, examples: Rn, C [a, b], ^, /;. Hilbert spaces; 
limits of real and vector sequences, limits of real and vector functions, all 
basic properties of real and vector continuous functions, differentiation 
and integration of real and vector functions, basic properties of compact 
sets, closed and open sets, linear transformations on Ra to Rm, fixed- 
point theorem and applications to differential and integral equations, 
Fourier series, Stone-Weierstrass theorem. (Fall) 


Introduction to Complex Analysis (3) Byrne 
Algebra, geometry, and topology of complex numbers; definitions and 
properties of elementary functions, e.g., e7, sin z, log z; integrals, functions 
defined by integrals; Cauchy's theorem and formula, integral representa- 
tion of derivatives of all orders; maximum modulus, Liouville's theorem, 
fundamental theorem of algebra; Taylor and Laurent series; uniform 
convergence, term-by-term differentiation; domain of convergence and 
classification of singularities; contour integration; the residue theorem; 
evaluation of integrals involving single-valued functions; analytic con- 
tinuation, multivalued functions, and branch points; technique for contour 
integrals involving multivalued functions. Prerequisite: Math 220 or 
equivalent. (Spring) 


222 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) 


Potential theory and conformal mapping. Special functions. Asymptotic 
expansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, and WKB methods. Fourier 
and Laplace transforms, applications to partial differential equations. 
Wiener-Hopf method, dual and singular integral equations. Prerequisite: 
Math 221 or an undergraduate course in complex variables. 


223 Advanced Complex Analysis (3) Glick 


Harmonic functions, partial fractions, Mittag-Leffler theorem; infinite 
products, entire functions, the Hadamard product theorem, the gamma 
function, representations of the gamma function; Hurwitz's theorem, 
normal families of functions, Montel's theorem, the Riemann mapping 
theorem, elementary conformal mapping; analytic continuation, the 
monodromy theorem, branch points, Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: 
Math 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


*224 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Datko 


Lebesgue integration over the space of reals; the basic convergence 
theorems, including monotone and dominated convergence theorems; 
measurability; almost everywhere differentiability of monotone functions; 
absolute continuity; the Lp spaces and orthogonal expansions; duality of 
Lp and Lq spaces; orthonormal systems in L: (a, b); integration over the 
Space Rn; theorems of Fubini and Tonelli. Prerequisite: Math 220 or 
equivalent. (Fall) 


*225 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) 
Topological and metric spaces; 
complete metric spaces and completion of a me 
Banach spaces; linear functions; Hahn-Banach theorem; principle 9 
uniform boundedness and applications; 
tribution theory; linear operators; the closed-gr 
mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; inner product, orthogonality, 
orthonormal systems; eigenvalues, eigenvectors, invariant subspaces, àn 
projection operators; operational 
spectrum. Prerequisite: Math 220 or equivalent. (Fall) 


228 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) 
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Hagler 


compact spaces and Tychonoff theorem; 
tric space; Normed and 


elementary introduction to dis- 


aph theorem and interior 
and 


calculus of functions defined on the 


*226 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Hagler 


Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras 
Stone Cech compactification; application to the spectral theory 
tors, spectrol theorem for bounded and unbounded operators; Jacobson 
radical for arbitrary Banach algebras; 
related topics. Prerequisite: knowledge of measure an 
troduction to functional analysis, 
theorems. (Spring) 


of oper? 


H*-algebras and Hilbert modules: 
d integration, W 
and Tychonoff and Stone-Weierstra® 


227 Fourier Analysis on Locally Compact Groups (3) 
Elementary properties of topological groups, existenc 
modular functions, group algebras; application of Gelf 
group algebra; applications to classical theory of F 
integrals; compact 


e of Haar measure 
and theory to 
ourier series 9% 


and discrete groups, Plancherel and Pontryas!” 
nals, Stoff 


theorems; positive definite functions and positive linear functio 
H*-algeb™ 


and Bochner theorems; representations of a compact group G; 
valued positive definite functions, generalization of Stone and Bochner 
theorems, their application to multivariate and infinite dimensional sta 
tionary processes; related topics. Prerequisite: knowledge of topologi® 
gròups, measure and integration, and introduction to functional analyst 
and some familiarity with Gelfand theory. 


er " oie jes 

Fréchet and countable union spaces; definition, structure, and proper 
of Schwartz distributions and generalized functions; applications to exp a 
solutions and existence theory of ordinary and partial differential pc 
tions, nested Hilbert spaces; generalized Fourier transform. Prerequis! 
Math 220 or permission of instructor. 

229 Ergodic Theory (3) m 
Topics selected to serve research interests of instructor and stude 
emphasis on recent developments and applications to dynamical syst i 
and Markov processes. Prerequisite: Math 224, 225; or permission 0 
structor. 

230 Differential Equations in Banach Space (3) h 
4 Š a " i ; : ac 
General theory of linear and nonlinear differential equations in mm 
space; periodic and almost periodic solutions; stability of soluti 
Prerequisite: Math 225 or permission of instructor. 

231 Semi-groups of Operators and Almost Periodic Functions (3) d 

of? 
ral the d 


Almost periodic functions on the real line and on groups; gene x 
of weakly almost periodic semi-groups of operators, their asymptotic 
havior and convergence into almost periodic groups of operators. 

requisite: Math 224, 225, 226; or permission of instructor. 
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Staff 


instructor and students; 


232 Seminar: Functional Analysis (3) 
Topic selected to serve research interests of 
qualified students encouraged to work on research projects. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


233 Foundations of Probability Theory and Statistics (3) Bogdanowicz 
Review of the basic concepts of measure and integration theory; prob- 
ability and expectation; random variable, random process; distribution 
function and Kolmogorov consistency theorem; characteristic function of 
a random variable; distributions of Bernoulli, Poisson, Gauss, Polya, 
Cauchy, Laplace; applications; stochastic independence; Kolmogorov's 
strong law of large numbers; central limit theorem; applications to statis- 
tics. (Fall) 


234 Introduction to the Theory of Random Processes (3) Bogdanowicz 
Stochastic dependence, conditional expectation, limit theorem for sub- 
martingales; Markov process; theory of Markov chains; Poisson's process; 
process of birth and death; Kolmogorov-Chapman equations; second-order 
stationary random processes; filtering and prediction; Wiener-Hopf equa- 
tion and its solution; second-order discrete stationary random processes. 
Prerequisite: Math 233. (Spring) 


*235 Linear Algebra (3) Orcutt 
Vector spaces, affine spaces; linear transformations, invariant subspaces; 
matrices, determinants, tensor products; inner-product spaces, orthogo- 
nality; linear functionals, dual spaces, adjoint transformations; spectral 
theorem; quadratic forms; Hilbert spaces. (Fall) 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


*240 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Junghenn 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and uniqueness 


of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial conditions; 
properties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) 


241 Stability Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Introduction to basic notions of stability and asymptotic stability; Lia- 
pounov's functions used to establish stability or instability; converse 
theorems of Liapounov's direct method; comparison theorems, differential 
inequalities. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permission of instructor. 


242 Theory of Dynamical Systems (3) 


Basic properties of dynamical systems; a and , limits sets, recurrent 
motions, minimal sets; ergodic motions, ergodic theorems of Birkhoff 
and Von Neumann. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permission of instructor. 


243 Theory of Nonlinear Oscillations (3) 
Existence and stability of periodic solutions of ordinary differential 
equations; derivation of bifurcation equation for weakly nonlinear Sys- 
tems; introduction to the method of averaging, the existence and stability 
Of almost periodic solutions and integral manifolds. Prerequisite: Math 


240 or permission of instructor. 


244 Theory of Differential Equations with Delays (3) Stokes 
Basic theory of functional differential equations ( differential-difference 


—MÀ— 
nean 
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253-54 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I-II (3-3) 
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equations, equations with delay); theory of linear systems, constant oF 
periodic coefficients; stability theory, Liapounov functionals; existence 
and stability of periodic and almost periodic solutions. Prerequisite: 
Math 240 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


245 Eigenvalue and Boundary-value Problems (3) Welch 


Normed spaces, integral equations, spectral theory of compact operator 
application to boundary and eigenvalue problems of ordinary differentia 
equations. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Spring) 


246 Numerical Methods in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Lagnes? 


Finite difference methods for initial-value and boundary-value problems 
error analysis, analysis of stable schemes; Galerkin’s method, with estima- 
tion of error in eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permis 


sion of instructor. (Spring) 


247 Control Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Optimal control of linear systems, control of linear systems with convex 
cost functionals, the maximal principle and selected topics on control sy§ 
tems. 


248 Fourier Analysis and Integral Transforms (3) 
Fourier series, Fourier integral in one and several variables, Fourier 
Stieljes transform, inversion of Fourier transforms, Tauberian theorems, 
bilateral Laplace transform and applications. Prerequisite: advanced C4" 
culus, knowledge of Lebesgue integration, acquaintance with the elemet 
tary parts of the theory of functions of a complex variable. 


249 Differential Games (3) 
The idea of a differential game. Examples, discrete games, p 
for solving certain types of games, and the study of surfaces involve 
solving differential games. 


rocedures 
d in 


250 Calculus of Variations (3) Byrn* 
Freche! 


Introduction to the calculus of variations via the notion of the » 
derivative, the Euler equations, the Hamilton-Jacobi equations; sufficit. 
conditions for a solution to exist, applications to mechanics and physi 
(Fall) 

251 Partial Differential Equations with 
Applications to Mathematical Physics I (3) 


Study of elliptic, hyperbolic, and parabolic partial differential eq 
applications to some classical problems of mathematical physics. 


uations 


252 Partial Differential Equations with Applications to Mathematical 
Physics II (3) 


Elements of theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern digi 
computers; solution of linear systems and nonlinear equations; comp ag 
tion of eigenvalues and eigenvectors; basic approximation theory; iP $ 
potation techniques; numerical quadrature; solution of differential €4 


tions. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 


255 Introduction to Generalized Functions and Fourier Transforms (3) 
Sequential definition of generalized functions- -operational solution 


MATHEMATICS 355 


differential equations and systems. Generalized function Fourier series, 
generalized function Fourier and Laplace transforms, applications to 
initial and boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Math 220 or advanced 


calculus. 


256 Integral Equations (3) 
Volterra linear integral equations of first and second kind with applica- 
tions to linear ordinary differential equations; Fredholm linear integral 
equations of first and second kind, applications to Sturm-Liouville prob- 
lems; some singular or nonlinear integral equations. 


257 Control Theory of Partial Differential Equations (3) Datko 
Minimization of functionals and boundary-value problems; control of 
systems governed by elliptic partial differential equations; control of sys- 
tems governed by parabolic partial differential equations; control of 
systems governed by hyperbolic partial differential equations; regulariza- 
tion, approximation, and penalization. (Spring) 


258 Numerical Methods of Partial Differential Equations (3) Lagnese 
Numerical treatment of the typical initial and boundary-value problems 
for hyperbolic, parabolic, and elliptic equations of mathematical physics; 
finite difference schemes, solutions, convergence to solutions of partial 
differential equations; stability, error analysis, suitability of methods for 
practical use in digital computers. (Fall) 


259 Selected Topics in Partial Differential Equations I (3) 
260 Selected Topics in Partial Differential Equations Ii (3) 


261 Applied Linear Algebra (3) 
Application of linear algebra to problems occuring in ordinary differential 
equations, stochastic processes, control theory, and the social and life 
sciences. 


262 Convex Sets with Applications (3) 
Study of convexity and its application to linear programming. 


264 Approximation and Curve Fitting (3) Sullivan 
General introduction to theory and computational methods of linear ap- 
proximation; emphasis on least squares and uniform approximation, in- 
cluding discussion of computer implementation of widely used algorithms; 
programming assignments dealing with typical applications. Prerequisite: 
advanced calculus. (Spring) 

265 Computational Methods for Nonlinear Problems (3) Sullivan 
Topics in the area of optimization and function minimization; emphasis 
on analytic and computational aspects of nonlinear iterative methods and 
their applications to various physical problems; programming assignments 
dealing with typical applications. Prerequisite: advanced calculus, 
(Fall) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


27 i 3 ' 
0-71 Simulation of Discrete Stochastic Systems I-II (3-3) Maisel 
Introduction and definition of simulation system, discrete and continuous, 
Stochastic and deterministic, critical event and time-slice; general outline 
Of a simulation, how it is used and how it functions; procedure for de- 
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veloping a simulation; statistical topics; generating random numbers. 
| Simulation programming and languages, simulating the passage of time 
| and arrivals, FORTRAN, queues and list processing, PL/1, SIMSCRIPT, 
j GPSS, general remarks; GPSS, basic concepts; simulation of computer 
systems; case study. Prerequisite: knowledge of computers and statistics. 
(Academic year) 


272 File and Data Management and Information Processing (3) 


External data structures, graph theory, paths, chains, trees, lists, sublists 
multilinked lists, directories; basic structure-processing operations, crea 
] tion, updating, sorting, merging, searching linkage, hashing, Boolean 
| searches; storage media and input/output devices; software; introductio? 


; to file organizations; consecutively organized files; keyed files; file ^1 
1 rangement and application; introduction to the processing, storage, an 
] intro 


retrieval of data, emphasis on computer techniques. Prerequisite: 
duction to data structures and PL/1 programming. 


i 273 Theory of Formal Languages and Applications (3) 

| Introduction to formal languages and their related automata, application 
| in compiler design. Regular, context-free, context-sensitive, and unte 
1 stricted grammars; finite and pushdown store automata; Turing machines 
| the halting problem; formal description of programming languages' synta 
| and semantics; syntax-directed compiling techniques; compiler-compile® 
additional topics in compiler construction. Prerequisite: introduct! 
computer course; course in abstract algebra is recommended. 


l 

| LOGIC 

| i . , l 

| *278 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Hense 
Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formation n 
semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs. metalanguage, de 3 
tion theorem, compactness theorem, Godel-Henkin completeness theore 
Craig's interpolation theorem, Beth's definability theorem. First-or 
recursive arithmetic: incompleteness and undecidability. (Fall) 


279 Model Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. 


n 
280 Proof Theory (3) New 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
281 Computability and Decidability (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. 
282 Set Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. 
TOPOLOGY 
Keny” 


285-86 General Topology I-II (3-3) e 
: ^ta : : ee 
General topological spaces, continuity, quotient spaces, product SP ba 
filters, nets, separation axioms, compactness and connectedness 
and local). Metrization, compactification, uniform spaces, uniform 
tinuity, complete spaces, and topological groups. (Academic Y 


MATHEMATICS 357 


287-88 Topological Vector Spaces I-II (3-3) Rosier 
Topological vector spaces, vector space topologies, linear manifolds, met- 
rizability and complexification, Locally convex topological vector spaces, 
Hahn-Banach theorem, projective and inductive topologies, barreled and 
bornological spaces. Linear mappings, Banach's homomorphism theorem, 
equicontinuity; uniform boundedness and the Banach-Steinhaus theorem. 
Tensor products, nuclear mappings and spaces. Duality; dual systems 
and weak topologies; Mackey-Arens theorem; strong dual, bidual, and 
reflexive spaces; theorems of Grothendieck, Banach-Dieudonne, and 
Krein-Smulian; open mappings and closed graph theorems; weak com- 
pactness; theorem of Eberlein and Krein. Prerequisite: general topology, 
including uniform spaces, linear algebra, and real and complex variables. 
(Academic year) 


289 Topological Groups (3) 

General theory of topological groups; neighborhood systems of the iden- 
tity; uniform structures on groups, products, and inverse limits. Locally 
compact groups, classical linear groups, Lie groups. Open homomorphism 
and closed graph theorems, integration on locally compact groups, finite- 
dimensional representations of groups Schur’s lemma, Peter-Weyl theorem, 
structure of metrizable compact groups. Duality, dual groups of locally 
compact Abelian groups, dual groups of compact and discrete groups. 
Prerequisite: general topology, including uniform spaces, linear algebra, 
and elementary group theory. 


290 Differentiable Manifolds (3) Glick 
Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors and differentials, submanifolds, 
imbeddings and immersions, quotient manifolds, vector fields, Frobenius’ 
theorem, tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, manifolds with 
boundary, orientable manifolds, Stokes’ theorem, and the divergence 
theorem. Prerequisite: advanced calculus, linear algebra; or permission 
of instructor. (Fall) 


29 


— 


Differential Geometry (3) Glick 
Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature and torsion, linear connec- 
tions, Gauss-Bonnet theorem, Hopf index theorem, Morse index theorem; 
applications to mechanics, cohomology, and the de Rham theorem; the 
Laplace-Beltrami operator; Lie groups. Prerequisite: Math 290. 


(Spring) 
292 Introduction to Homotopy Theory (3) Bari 
Two-dimensional manifolds, classification theorem for compact surfaces, 
the fundamental group, homotopy type, homotopy equivalence of spaces; 
free groups and free products of groups, presentation by generators and 
relations; Seiffert-Von Kampen theorem, covering spaces of a graph, 
applications to group theory. (Fall) 


293 Introduction to Homology Theory (3) Bari 
Axioms and uniqueness, Eilenberg-Steenrod axioms and some immediate 
consequences. Uniqueness theorem. Computation of homology groups, 
elementary applications, e.g. invariance of dimension, extensions and 
retractions, fixed-point theorems, etc. Cellular homology groups, singular 
homology theory. (Spring) 


J———————————————— aa 
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RESEARCH 
*295 Reading and Research (3) Staff | 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
*299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


Microbiology 


Professors Mary Louise Robbins, Rudolph Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research 
L.F. Affronti (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturer Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 
Associate Professors Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang " 
Assistant Professors Yang-Ming Chu, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly (Researc" 
Master of Science in the field of Microbiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's deg" 
with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology from this University, F 
equivalent degree. The undergraduate program must have included the follow! 
courses or equivalent: B Sc 11—12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 31 
may be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2. is 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. A total of 30 semester hone 
required, 24 hours of course work and 6 hours of thesis (Micr 299-300). The co 
work must include Micr 211, 212 (if not presented for admission), plus Bioc 2217 
Epid 217, 218, 230; and Micr 219-20, 277-78. The remaining academic work sho 
consist of graduate-level courses selected with the approval of the instructor. red 
Master of Science in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree - 
by the departments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, ? 


" * s e -. * * > e p ic 
Microbiology. See the Department of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, wh 
administers the program, for details. uirt 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Microbiology —Required: the general red ing 


B " ; pass 
ments, pages 90—94, 97-99. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by pas | 


a reading knowledge examination in French and German or by passing an exami 
tion in one of these languages and satisfactorily completing the tool requiremes y 
Biostatistics. The General Examination covers at least four fields, two O 
must be in microbiological disciplines. 

Research fields: Clinical Microbiology, Determinative Bacteriology, : 
chemistry, Immunology, Microbial Genetics, Microbial Pharmacology, Mi 
Physiology, and Virology. 
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211 Microbiology (4) Staff 
Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, and viruses. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall) 

212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) Staff 
Continuation of Micr 211; emphasis on harmful activities of micro- 
organisms. Prerequisite: Micr 211. Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

219-20 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1—1) Robbins 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation. 
Some research experience required, (Academic year) 

225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, Reich 


Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis 
on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, Reich 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisims with emphasis 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


230 Immunology (3) Affronti 


Fundamental immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic proce- 
dures as applied to clinical and research situations emphasized. Pre- 
requisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. 
(Fall) 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories 
of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivi- 
ties, and immunogenetics. Admission by permission of instructor. 

(Fall) 


233 Biology of Viruses (2) Robbins, Huang 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: Micr 
211 or equivalent. (Fall) 


234 Biology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huang 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature as 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based on rela- 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 
212 or equivalent. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
(Formerly Bacteriology) 
For medical students; open to graduate students. Detection and identifi- 
cation of bacterial agents which cause diseases in man. Comparative iso- 
lation and identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and sig- 
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nificance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 212 or equivalent. 


(Fall) 

255 Virology (2) Huang, Robbins 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequ* 
site: Micr 212 or equivalent. (Fall) 

257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affront! | 


Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and anti 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 230. Laborator) 


fee, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnell | 
Survey of microbal systems that depict basic concepts of genetic prin: | 
ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 
suf | 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 
: REX E ff 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) A: 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall a 
spring) 
f | 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) pO 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credi! 


(Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) suf 
(Fall and spring) | 


aff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) = f 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general | 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) suf 3 
| 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit | 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 


(Fall and spring) 


Music 


Professor George Steiner (Chairman) | 

Associate Professors Robert Parris, N.A. Tilkens 

Adjunct Assistant Professor Margaret Tolson 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer N.O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ) Kin 

Studio Lecturers in Applied Music W.B. Dobry (Piano and Organ), Sur? ua | 
(Piano), Marian McNabb (Piano and Organ), Ylda Novik (Piano), ^ i), 
nee Peris (Piano), W.D. Petterson (Piano), Constance Russell ( vd 
C.O. Dash (Voice), S.H. Prussing (Voice), Jane White (Voice), gm 
Parnas (Violin and Viola), R.J. Ferruzza (Guitar), J.E. Marlow ( $ 
R.A. Norris (Guitar), R.C. Raffaelle (Guitar), Dorothy Jarvinen H 
J.S. Martin, Jr. (Cello), N.M. Irvine (Bass), W.E. Fuhrman (Flute): gh 
Mann (Flute), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), R.O. White (Oboe), W.R. walte! 

(Clarinet and Saxophone), Lewis Lipnick (Bassoon and Recorder), 


MUSIC 361 


Maciejewicz (Bassoon), W.E. Arsers (French Horn), G.W. Recker (Trum- 
pet), R.H. Kraft (Trombone and Recorder), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion 
Instruments), Faith Carman (Harp) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Music History and Literature, Music Theory, 
9r Applied Music (Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
l. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 5-6, 6 hours of Applied Music lessons, a minimum 
of 4 semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidence of equivalent experience). 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign language (French, 
*rman, or Italian recommended). 
4. Required courses in the major—Mus 103-4, 131-32; 6 additional hours of 
Usic Theory courses; 6 additional hours of Music History and Literature courses; 
Plus 6 hours of courses in the area of the major. (Music Theory majors must meet 
partmental requirements for proficiency in piano; Applied Music majors must 
Perform a complete public recital or the equivalent in major solo performances.) 
: Master of Arts in the field of Musicology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
major in music, or an equivalent degree. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study consists 
(1) 30 semester hours of course work including a thesis (6 semester hours), or 
) With the approval of the Department, 30 semester hours of course work without 
esis, 
wer of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition, Conducting, 
hà Pplied Music.- -Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with an undergraduate major 
E. of the following, at this University, or an equivalent degree: (1) Music His- 
and Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The required second- and 
“group course work is as follows: 
n. ^ the field of Music Theory.—Thirty semester hours of course work including 
woth a thesis (6 semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
sem *, or analytical techniques; or (b), with the approval of the Department, 6 
*ster hours of Music Theory courses in lieu of a thesis. 
clu E the field of Music Composition—Thirty semester hours of course work in- 
Der CM à creative thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared for 
eer (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral 
the Moment including a written theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of 
a 3 eg field of Conducting. —Thirty semester hours of course work including 
analytical semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, creative, or 
Ourse " techniques; or, with the approval of the Department, 30 semester hours of 
nduc Ork without a thesis. The requirements also include an acceptable public 
ing performance. 
(ay. " the field of Applied Music.—Thirty semester hours distributed as follows: 
ch semester hours of Applied Music in the area of concentration (piano, harpsi- 
Na pe voie. string or orchestral woodwind instrument); (b) 12 semester 
( al usic Theory and Music History and Literature courses; and (c) a thesis 
NEL" bourn. The thesis consists of a public recital or performance before a 
extensive ; committee—such a recital or performance must be representative of an 
evel, Ls well-rounded repertory, performed on a professionally accepted artistic 
0f the 2 ing verbal historical and analytical lecture notes on the musical content 
Oratorio E demonstrated leadership in an ensemble performance (opera or 
to the end voice); and a written report on some approved theoretical area related 
hen s concentration. . : t 
Education of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Music.—Prerequisite: the 
Requireq riculum, pages 76—77. 
: the Music option and professional courses listed on pages 114, 117. 
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| MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


d FIRST GROUP 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner and Staff | 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 


| materials of music. (Fall and spring) | 

n 1 

l 4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Steine! 

f Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
sis of selected literature. (Spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Sc 
through the 19th century. 


108 Music of the 20th Century (3) 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of th 
century. (Spring) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) 

Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis 9 
sentative works. 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 

Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, 


l 103-4 History of Music (3-3) Tilkens and Staf | 

Development of music in the Western World from the early Christia 

{ Era to the present. (Academic year) 

| 105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) Tilken* 

i Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750. 

f (Fall) 

| ; 

! 106 Music of the Classic Period (3) TIME 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schoo i 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) suf | 
hubert | 


steine! | 
e 20% | 


stein?! 
f repre 


stein" 


analysis 0 


representative works. f 
Sta 
121 The Opera (3) Tu 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of represe? 
works. ps 
ilke 
125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) -m 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard lite 
from the 16th century to the present. jso? 
" 18 
173 Piano Pedagogy (3) 
Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching. (Spring) suf 
199 Independent Research (3) quali 


Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only 2 
Music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


THIRD GROUP 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Staff 
(Spring) 

209 History of Musical Instruments (3) Steiner 

234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 

238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Tilkens 


Topic for 1974: Brahms. (Fall) 
239 Independent Research (3) Staff 


MUSIC THEORY 


FIRST GROUP 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Parris, Tilkens 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord structure. 
(Fall and spring) 


2 Ear-training (3) Staff 
Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, elementary 
keyboard harmony. (Spring) 


5-6 Harmony (3-3) Parris and Staff 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; part- 
writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfactory 
passing of placement examination. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) Parris and Staff 
Practice in 18th century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale pre- 
ludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent. 
(Academic year) 


135 Counterpoint (3) Parris 
Study and practice of 16th century contrapuntal techniques. 

137 Orchestration (3) Parris 
Instrumental scoring. 

138 Form and Analysis (3) Parris 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 
(Spring) 

151 Conducting (3) Steiner 


Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, 
(pa terpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting. 
all) 


— ————— —————————— 
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THIRD GROUP 


231-32 Composition (3—3) Parris and Staf 


May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 


237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Parris 


251 Advanced Conducting (3) Steine! 


(Fall) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 


(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All Applied Music courses may be repeated for credit. 

All Applied Music courses are offered both fall and spring. A 

Mus 51, 52, 53, 54, and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not require 
supplementary fee. All other Applied Music courses include individual lessons 


require a supplementary fee, as follows: at 
1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of % hour a week, supplement [ 
fee, $75. 


2. Three- or 6-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of 1 hour a week, s 
plementary fee, $100. 1 

Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first ' 
weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees are different for cou 
offered during the summer sessions. Consult the Department of Music for details, 

The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music an x 
time undergraduate music majors. 


FIRST GROUP 


Required practice: 3 hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 6 hours » ot! 
for 3-semester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include ass! 


workshops in theory and performance. 
af 
11 Piano (1) : 


12 Piano (3) s 
13 Voice (1) Prussing, J. White, pat 
14 Voice (3) Prussing, J. White, pas! 
15 Organ (1) Scribner, McNabb, pob’ 
16 Organ (3) Scribner, McNabb, pob 

parn” 


17 Violin (1) Steiner, 


i n? 
18 Violin (3) Steiner, Pa! 


j 
I9 Classical Guitar (1) Norris, Raffaelle, Marlow, Ferru 


7D 
20 Classical Guitar (3) Norris, Raffaelle, Marlow, Ferr" 


21 Viola (1) 

22 Viola (3) 

23 Cello (1) 

24 Cello (3) 

25 Bass (1) 

26 Bass (3) 

27 Flute (1) 

28 Flute (3) 

29 Recorder (1) 
30 Recorder (3) 
31 Oboe (1) 

32 Oboe (3) 

33 Clarinet (1) 

34 Clarinet (3) 

35 Saxophone (1) 
36 Saxophone (3) 
37 Bassoon (1) 

38 Bassoon (3) 
39 French Horn (1) 
40 French Horn (3) 
41 Trumpet (1) 
42 Trumpet (3) 
43 Trombone (1) 
44 Trombone (3) 
45 Percussion (1) 
46 Percussion (3) 
47 Harp (1) 
48 Harp (3) 
51 Orchestra (1) 
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Parnas 
Parnas 
Martin, Jarvinen 
Martin, Jarvinen 
Irvine 
Irvine 
Perazzoli, Fuhrman 
Perazzoli, Fuhrman 
Kraft, Lipnick 
Kraft, Lipnick 
R. White 
R. White 
Wright 
Wright 
Wright 
Wright 
Lipnick, Maciejewicz 
Lipnick, Maciejewicz 
Arsers 
Arsers 
Recker 
Recker 
Kraft 
Kraft 
Wardlow 
Wardlow 
Carman 
Carman 


Steiner 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audi- 


tion before Director. 


52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) 
Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participation. 


Steiner 


Y. 
VIII 


ES A 
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53 Chorus (1) Prussinf 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
before Director. 


54 Chamber Choir (2) Prussing 
Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation. 
55 Band (1) Reckt! 


Concert band, stage hand, and brass ensemble. 


SECOND GROUP 


Departmental prerequisite: Audition to meet departmental requirements. 

Required practice: 6 hours a week for l-semester-hour courses and 12 hours : 
week for 3-semester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses includ? 
master performance classes and recital preparation. 


111 Piano (1) stall 
112 Piano (3) suff 
113 Voice (1) J. White, D3” 
114 Voice (3) J. White, Da 
115 Organ (1) Scribner, McNabb, poby 
116 Organ (3) Scribner, McNabb, Dobr 


staf 
staf 
staf 
staf 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
119 Classical Guitar (1) 
120 Classical Guitar (3) 


THIRD GROUP 


8 
and 15 hours 


Required practice: 12 hours a week for 3-semester-hour courses f 
de sup? 


week for 6-semester-hour courses. In addition, 6-semester-hour courses inclu 
vised ensemble preparation and required concert solo performances, 

211 Piano (3) 

212 Piano (6) 

213 Voice (3) 

214 Voice (6) 

215 Organ (3) 

216 Organ (6) 

217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 


Pathology 


Professors F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith, B.H. Smith, Mary 
Matthews, Mario Werner (Laboratory Medicine), MJ. Valaske, G.H. 
Reifenstein, Alexander Breslow 

Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, E.B. Hel- 
wig (Dermatologic), N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Comparative), Cornelia 
Hoch-Ligeti, J.L. Luke (Forensic), C.F. Bishop (Laboratory Medicine), 
R.S. Melville (Laboratory Medicine) 

Professorial Lecturers P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), Tatiana Antonovych 

Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Emeritus), F.S. Jannotta, LS. 
Lessin (Hematology), W.A. Burns, R.B. Lingeman, Nirmal Saini, M.F. 
Dolan (Hematology), S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative) 

Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, W.J. Jaffurs, M.A. 
Weinberger, C.B. Cook, H.A. Schwamm, A.D. Cramer (Blood Banking), 
F.B. Johnson, H.J. Norris 

Assistant Professors Suzanne Hammersberg (Medical Technology), J.G. 
Guccion, Jocelyn Hicks, F.P. Abramson (Research), Patsy Robinson (Micro- 
biology), M.H. Fusillo (Laboratory Medicine), P.A. Lindsay (Laboratory 
Medicine), J.A. Zeller (Laboratory Medicine), J.F. Jemionek (Clinical 
Chemistry), J.W. Eastman (Laboratory Medicine) 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, D.R. Parkinson, 
LD. Godwin, F.M. Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan, F.R. Robinson 
(Comparative), Anne Baumhofer (Clinical Microbiology), J.W. Howell 
(Clinical Chemistry), B.D. Blackbourne (Forensic), M.B. Furlong, Jr. 

C (Laboratory Medicine), B.J. Pearson (Laboratory Medicine) 
linica] Instructors C.R. Lissner (Clinical Microbiology), M.L. Pratt (Blood 
Banking), Milo Prodanovich (Clinical Chemistry), R.L. Dixon ( Hematology) 


Pécial Lecturers L.C. Johnson, Roma Chandra 
tor Bras of study leading to the degrees of Associate in Science (Medical Labora- 
Sc E" hniques) and Bachelor of Sc ience in Medical Technology are described in the 
of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue. 
à of Science in the field of Anatomic Pathology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
c from an accredited college or university. The undergraduate program should 
a ggg the following: (1) Biology—8 semester hours, including 4 hours of 
Separate]. (this may be either in general biology or zoology but may not include 
inorganic credited courses in botany); (2) Chemistry—8 semester hours of general 
e EL caemistty, including 4 semester hours of laboratory, and 6 semester hours 
at ge chemistry, including laboratory; (3) Physics—8 semester hours, including 
enetics z hours of laboratory. Courses in embryology, microbiology, histology, 
Lo and mathematics would also be useful. 
EP the general requirements, pages 90-97. 
203, 294 auer hours of graduate work and must include th 
octor 05; Path 203-4, 205, 210, 215, 277, and 281. T 
egrees f oj Philosophy in the field of Pathology.—Prerequisite: one of the following 
^oc; a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Doctor 
ses, a thd Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In exceptional 
Sarge with other backgrounds in the life sciences may be accepted. 
hours of. : the general requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99, including 48 semester 
approved graduate course work and a minimum of 24 semester hours of 


The program of study consists 
e following: Anat 202, 
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dissertation research. One year of experience in pathology at the University Hospital, 


equivalent 


to Path 283, may be counted for a maximum of 24 semester hours 0 


graduate course work. Other experience must satisfy the eligibility requirements © 
the appropriate national certifying body, i.e., the American Board of Pathology ™ 
the case of the M.D., the American Board of Veterinary Pathology in the case 0 
the D.V.M., and the American Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S. 

Research fields: Comparative Pathology, Human Pathology, Ophthalmic Pathology: 
and Veterinary Pathology. 


203—4 


1210 


1215 


1266 Comparative Pathology II (1) 


1281 


Pathology (4—4) staff 
General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sy* 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and micro 
scopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment. Pre 
requisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 


Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook 


An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with 
disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness 
body defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases of various 
species, including material from captive wild animals. Recommende® 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 


Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook, Saue! 
Special assignments for discussion and study, including study of common 
diseases of captive wild animals. Path. Lab., Natl. Zoological Pat 
(Fall) 

; t 
Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) Ken 
Special assignments for dissection and study. (Fall) 


Sauer, Zook 
Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivity 
and comparison of diseases in various animal species with those In ma 
Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park. (Fall) 


[rey 


Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) 
rd re 


Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances of untowa 
action to therapy. Case presentations. (Spring) 


Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr-) suf 


. e i ite: 
A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology. Prerequisiti 
Anat 201 or equivalent. Students may spend up to 24 weeks full-time 
the necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiving 1 semester 
of credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A. hosps. (Spring 

ipee uf 
Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) a 
prerequ 
full-time 
logy $ 
peri į 


A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology. 
site: Path 203-4 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks 
or the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical patho 
ices, receiving 1 semester hour of credit for each 4-week full-time 
Univ. and V.A. hosps. (Spring) 


+ : F ^ » 
An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Pathology and Biological Sciences. 


t Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission. 
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*283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Stu- 
dents may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full- 
time. (Fall or spring) 


*295 Comparative Pathology III (arr.) Robinson, Zook, Sauer 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or equivalent, Path 283. Five semester 
hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up to 30 
semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoologi- 


cal Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Fall or spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Pharmacology 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, S.E. Fabro 
esearch), E.B. Truitt, Jr. (Research), Roy Hertz (Research) 
'ofessorial Lecturer F.E. Hahn 
'- Professors K.S. Kim (Research), J.A. Straw, Philip Klubes 
Ent Professors G.S. Edwards, F.P. Abramson (Research), H.C. Harder, 
W. Dailey, E.W. Sutherland III (Clinical) 


Deci, ~ 
cial Lecturer P.J. Creaven 


o Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 

follo clor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have included the 

153.5 ng courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 

mmend One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are normally rec- 

3 ded but may be taken during the work toward the Master's degree. 

W. Wired: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including Bioc 221-22; Phyl 

iy sr 205-6, 299-300. The remaining courses may be selected from Bioc 224, 

30 233 241, 252, 260, 266; Chem 156, 251-52, 257; Micr 211, 212, 225, 226, 

283 ag” 257, 258; Phar 254, 256, 267, 269, 272, 275-76, 277-78, 279, 281, 282, 

Dac. 

Wire” of Philosophy in the field of Pharmacology.—Required: the general re- 
Ents pages 90-94, 97-99. 

Bene: arch fields: Biochemical Pharmacology, Cancer Chemotherapy, Carcino- 

loo,” evelopmental Pharmacology, Endocrine Pharmacology, Molecular Pharma- 

POsitios Neuropharmacology, Pharmacology of Drug Abuse, and Physiological Dis- 
n of Drugs. 


m 


n to ; 
à limi R st 
limited number of graduate students, with permission. 


5———— 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) 


205-6 Pharmacology (4—4) 
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Cohn and Staff 
and 
brain and peripher@ 
actions to drUf 
central nervous 
allucinoge®™ 


Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the 
organ systems, legal and societal implications of and re 
abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, 
system stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other h 
and psychedelic drugs. (Fall and spring) 


staf 


or interaction 


Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug recept A 
na, 


structure activity relationship, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenome 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall) 


Mandel and staf 


Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biologi” 
systems as a basis of rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: bioche? 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department. Prerequisite tO 
206: Phar 205. (Academic year) 


ff 
215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) Cohn and Ste 
uu maril 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. prima 
for teachers, counselors, and school administrators. Multidiscipli s 
lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psycholoP 
effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressi, : 
alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial fac > 
leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; p 
vention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. (Fall and spring 
M ei : af 
216 Drug Abuse Education Techniques (3) Cohn and et 
n ` ` : iman” 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. prim 
for teachers and counselors preparing to direct teacher and parent | of 
abuse education programs. Intensive review of current informatie ct 
drug abuse, dynamics of group process, supervised practical exper 
Prerequisite: Phar 215 and permission of instructor. i 
- C sti! 
252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) " 
Principles of experimental design for the evaluation of drug efficacy | in 
safety in man. Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs US ited 
treatment of cardiovascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment # 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) f 
ta 
Mandel and Si 
presentat! 
(Spring) 
pah 


$ 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 
Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. 
by laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) ts, 
Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeutic age wit? 
molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of the Ce od 
respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, prote ig 
wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter action 9 
such as drug interactions and resistance. (Spring) í 

af 


~ * l and S 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mande” spi 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. ' 


1976 and alternate springs) 
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259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) Staff 


Lectures, seminars, conferences. Teratogenic actions of drugs; pharma- 
cological principles which apply during prenatal and perinatal develop- 


ment. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Kim 
Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and 
mechanisms of action of various hormones. (Spring 1975 and alter- 


nate springs) 


267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) Staff 
Research with staff members. May be repeated once for credit toward a 
Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 

269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Staff 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course 
is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 


Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical alter- 
ation, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 
ing these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent. (Spring 
1976 and alternate springs) 


27576 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) Staff 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, phar- 
macology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory 


techniques. (Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 

277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1—1) Staff 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 1974—75 and alternate 
years) 

279 Special T opics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is 
Offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
Lecture (2) 


Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism and site 
of action of pharmacological agents. Phar 281 may be taken without 
282. Prerequisite: Phar 205—6 or equivalent. (Spring 1976 and alter- 
nate springs) 


282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
Laboratory (2) 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: Phar 281. (Spring 1976 and 


alternate springs) 


283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Cohn 
Lecture and laboratory. Theory and practice of modern biochemical 
techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanism of action 
Of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent. (Fall or spring) 


Y. 
Rts ste aa 
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295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science de 
gree. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


staf 


osophy general & 


staf 


ates. May be repeated for creii 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Phil 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candid 
(Fall and spring) 


Philosophy —_ i ai a 


Professors Thelma Z. Lavine (Chairman), R.H. Schlagel 

Associate Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith, R.S. French 

Assistant Professor Walter Soffer 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Departmental).—The followiff 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in 
quirements for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the 
and Mathematical Sciences.) 

2. Required courses in related areas—6 semester 


-noul 
80-86. (Students so 
satisfying f 
satisfy Natur 


: rs 
era e cour? 
hours of literatur anis 


Italian, Slavic, OF Mosi 


selected from Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, 
(Clas 71, 72, or Engl 91-92 recommended); 6 hours selected from Art History» d): 
History and Literature, or Religion; 6 hours in History (Hist 39-40 recommend® 

3. Required courses in the major—Phil 111, 112, 113; 9 semester hours sele 4) 
from Phil 121, 131, 151, 152; 6 semester hours selected from Phil 172, 192, 
plus 6 additional semester hours of second-group Philosophy courses. 

For students expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recommended 
they include in their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory 
German, or Greek language courses. 

Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy. —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degre et 
an undergraduate major in Philosophy at this University, or an equivalent ne! 
The undergraduate program should have included the following courses o 


ret wil? 


equivalent: Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152. psi” 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90 97. The program of study CO, y 
of a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses wi 
without a thesis. A Master’s Comprehensive Examination is required in two ^ 
of philosophy: the History of Philosophy; Problems of Philosophy and Contem 
Philosophy. 
PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL POLICY—GRADUATE STUDY E 
ist 


adi 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program I^ L 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with an area of concentr? af 
Philosophy and Social Policy. The program brings the normative, historic yes 
analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary P" 
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of social policy. Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 
versity, Students are expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate 
urses, 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study consists 
% 36 semester hours with or without a thesis, including a plurality of approved 
Ourses in the Arts and Sciences with no more than one-third from any one de- 
Mrtment, Phil 195, 198, 231, and 272 are required. Courses may also be selected 
tm the School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
à and the National Law Center, All candidates are required to pass a Master's 
Omprehensive Examination. Prospective candidates should consult the director of 
* program regarding specific requirements and the selection of courses outside 
* Department of Philosophy. 


"RST GROUP 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) Staff 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions from 
Plato to the present. (Fall and spring) 
71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Lavine 


Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentialism, 
and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the works of 


Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, and Koestler. (Spring) 
COND GROUP 
101 Logic, Scientific Inference, and Legal Argument (3) Griffith 


Analysis of some main patterns of argument, including deductive, 
scientific (inductive, probabilistic), and legal; emphasis on concrete ex- 
amples. 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. (Fall) 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Soffer 


History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 
to Kant). (Spring) 


113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 
European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. (Fall) 
121 Introduction to Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith 


Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 
to the elementary theory of formal systems. (Spring) 


* 
127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 


Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
gelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contempo- 


rary problems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 
131 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Theories of the "good" and "the right" from Plato to Sartre. (Fall) 


* 
An in 
terd, 
*Partmental course offered by the departments of Philosophy and History. 
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Lavine 


132 Social Philosophy (3) 
(Spring) 


Social philosophies from Locke to contemporary theorists. 


142 Philosophy of Law (3) 


Systematic examination of the fundament 
dence; special emphasis on their treatment by contempor 


and jurists. 


al concepts of law and jurispr™ 
ary philosophe? 


151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlag! 


Comparison of the mythical and scientific outlook; emphasis on the 


development and nature of scientific concepts, methodology, and 
planation from Copernicus to Einstein. (Fall) 

152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) Schlag? 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of d 
ception and independent reality, and the meaning and criteria of tru" 
(Spring) 

Pfuntae! 


162 Aesthetics (3) 
Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism A 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary * 
and criticism. (Spring) 


f 
163 Philosophy and the Film (3) Pto 
1 


Examination of aesthetic theories in relation to the film as most ton 
and most powerful of 20th century art forms Readings in aesthetic the?" 
and film criticism. Viewing and critique of about eight films. 


f 
172 American Philosophy (3) pfunti* 


Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as rep 
sentatives of American thought. (Fall) 
el 
182 Philosophical Foundations of Psychology (3) sot 
The philosophical significance of psychology as a modern science fom 
on the conflicts between (1) gestalt and classical psychology a^ 
phenomenological and behavioristic psychology. 


d 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) sch 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy; te? 
cal positivism and British ordinary language philosophy, as repre 
by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, etc. (Fall) 
fie 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) wo 
The phenomenological movement, including its development into Ge 
and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. (Fall) ; 
n^ 
195 Man and Nature in Public Policy (3) Pa j 
n nati 


Influence of philosophical conceptions of man and nature O eri 
policies of growth and development in selected periods of Am 


history. (Fall) ig 

vi 

198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) y sf 
Analysis of philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, cot 


plication of the social sciences, with exemplification in one 
temporary social scientific project. (Spring) 
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THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Readings and Research (3—3) Staff 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. 
(Academic year) 


216 Seminar: Kant (3) Schlagel 
Critique of Pure Reason. 
221 Seminar: Logical Theory (3) Griffith 


Metatheory of deductive systems, modal logics; historical and philosophi- 
cal import of recent developments. 


231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) Griffith 
(Formerly Seminar: Ethical Theory) 


Economic policy viewed from the perspectives of ethical and economic 
theories with special focus upon the issue of income distribution in the 
United States. (Fall) 


251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 
Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theoretical foun- 
dations of science. 


252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
Study of selected problems. Topic for 1974: The identity theory of mind- 
body. (Fall) 


272 Pragmatic Naturalism and American Social Policy (3) Pfuntner 
(Formerly Seminar: American Philosophy) 
Examination of pragmatic naturalism as a criticism and reconstruction of 
American institutions. Evaluation of current philosophical and theological 
alternatives to naturalism and proposal of a new “ecologistic” naturalism. 


(Spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) int 
(Fall and spring) 


| uw 
bysical Education, Health, and Recreation 


p 
"ofessors R.G. Hanken, Loretta Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), Donald 
Pro Eni (Research) ' 
Soci, rial Lecturers W.D. Thompson, Margie Hanson, Edith Ball 
ae geal Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers, Sharon 
Adj ar 
haane Associate Professor D.C. Paup 
ate Professorial Lecturers Evelyn DeBoeck, Mike Millan, P.J. Verhoven, 
isi, Eberhard 
Ssistany Professors Honey W. Nashman, Nancy Johnson 
wre rofessorial Lecturers Barbara Katz, S.Y. Cha, W.A. Hillman, Jr., 
nce Houstoun, Jr. 


4 
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Lecturers Calva Collier, Elisabeth Burkhardt, Margaret Sinclair, Margate! 


Ramsay, Jan Van Dyke, Ann Lohn 

ading to the degrees of Bac helor of Science in Physical Edi 
lization in elementary and secondary school physic 
Arts in Education (field in Physical Education à 
dance, elementary ? 
tourism developmen" 


Programs of study le 
cation (opportunity for speciz 
education or dance), Master of 
Recreation, with specialization in adaptive physical education, 


secondary school physical education, therapeutic recreation, i 
or urban recreation and parks) are offered by the School of Education (see page 
102-29). x 

ersit) 


This Department includes all the recognized sport and dance activities of Univ 


students except intercollegiate athletics for men. 
From 3 to 4 semester hours of first-group Physical Education, Health, and Rectes 
tion courses are required for Bachelor's degree candidates in the education ? 
physical education curriculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games 
any of the activities of the Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recre” 
tion, and the student assumes full responsibility therefor. 


or in 


FIRST GROUP 


Courses numbered from 1 to 49 are beginning activities courses 
mum of 24 clock hours of instruction. 
Courses numbered from 50 to 100 are for students who wish in-depth t 
in a particular activity. They require a minimum of 48 clock hours of instr 
A physical education activities fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registrati 
in one or more of the activity courses (numbered 1 to 100). ON 
Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial 
restricted activity are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all first-group courses are offered both in the fa 
spring semester. 
All first-group courses may 


. in 
and require à mi? 


raininé 
uctio® 
400 


ji at 


be repeated with permission of the instructor. 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) Bre? 
11 Beginning Bowling (1) si 
12 Introduction to Ballet (1) (Spring only) suf 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) sinch" 
14 Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) sinc! 
15 Intermediate/ Advanced Ballet Technique (1) Sind! 
16 Introduction to Modern Dance (1) (Fall only) sol 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique ( 1) sd 
18 Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) si 
19 Ethnic Dance (1) Jono 
(Formerly Folk Dance) " 

20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) s 
21 Foil Fencing (1) SnodE^ 
Hank? 


22 Basketball (1) (Men only) 
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23 Touch Football (1) (Men only) (Fall only) Hanken 
24 Volleyball (1) Hanken 
25 Softball (1) (Spring only) George 
26 Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) George 
28 Intermediate Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
29 Yoga (1) Burkhardt 
30 Ski Conditioning (1) Snodgrass 
31 Backpacking (1) Staff 
50 League Bowling (2) Staff 


Emphasis on competitive bowling as a lifetime sport. 


51 Gymnastics (2) Staff 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline. 

52 Intermediate/ Advanced Modern Dance Technique (2) Withers 
Admission by permission of instructor. 

53 Advanced Modern Dance Technique (2) Withers 

54 Intermediate/ Advanced Tennis (2) George 


Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play 
as a lifetime sport. 


57 Intermediate/ Advanced Badminton (2) (Spring only) Breen 
SECOND GROUP 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Snodgrass 


For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. Child growth 
and development related to school and playground programs in move- 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, and equipment 
evaluation. (Fall) 


102 Movement Education (3) Snodgrass 
Techniques of teaching movement education with emphasis on problem- 
solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1-6. Prerequisite: PE 101 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Hillman 
Therapeutic Recreation (3) 
Corrective, developmental activities for the handicapped—orthopaedic, 


ia a; cardiovascular, and mentally retarded. Clinical experience. 
all) 


106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) Lohn 
General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and experimental 
points of view. Exploration of professional opportunities. 


Y. 
— Batt tt eee 
: — — e ' be 


-— 
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Johnson 


| 107 Teaching Ethnic Dance (2) 
aching the folk and social forms of dance 


Methods and materials for te 
(Spring) 


| 108 Dance Improvisation (2) Withers 
| Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, perform 
i ance, and composition through improvisational technique. (Fall and 
| spring) 

Withers 


109-10 Dance Composition (3-3) 
| PE 109: basic elements and principles of composition. PE 110: advanced 
problems in composition. (Academic year) 


111-12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) suf 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. (Academi? 
year) 

113-14 Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, suf 
Dance, or Recreation (3—3) 

ary or secondary school 


Pre-practice teaching Or leadership in element 
physical education; adaptive physical education, 
tings. Seminars relating to field experiences. 


dance, or recreation > 

(Academic year) 

" f 

116 Mime Movement Theatre (1) su 
(Formerly Movement for Actors) "m 
Psychological improvisation, improvisation with masks, € omme 
dell'Arte, Pantomime Blanche, chorus work, clown work. 

Johns” 


117 Techniques of Teaching Dance (3) ; 
teachisé 


Organizational, philosophical, and conceptual approaches to the teat jo 
of dance in academic and institutional settings. Admission by permis 

of instructor. (Fall) 

i; = af 
118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) St 

Work with elements of movement leading to short composition studies 

‘ d ithe" 

119 Creative Dance for Children (3) with i 

Study of dance as an expressive medium fo 
cepts and principles, methods and materials. 

for children with special education problems. (Spring) 


K ; ot 
r children; emphasis on 
Consideration given to 9? 


on 
120 Repertory (1 or 2) Johns, ] 
Study and performance of dance works. 
structor. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 


iw - ip 
Admission by permission d 
4 semester 


(Fall and spring) f 
3 
121 Dance Technique I (1) y 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance. May be repeated once for of 
(Fall and spring) 
stalin 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, 

ning and organization, methodology, selection and use 0 

evaluation; basic health knowledge. (Fall) 


including n 
f materials, 
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123 Dance Technique II (1 or 2) Withers 
Advanced modern dance. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 
semester hours. (Fall and spring) 

Staff 


124 Movement Technique (1) 
Analysis of movement, dramatic justification of movement; mime tech- 
nique; respiration and its integration with movement. 


129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) Stallings 
Concepts of motor skill learning; variables of motor performance and 
learning with implications for teaching movement skills. (Spring) 

130 Motor Performance in Childhood (3) Snodgrass 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement skills. 
(Spring) 

135-36 Dance History (3-3) Johnson 


Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural significance 
of dance as art form, symbolic form, and social behavior. PE 135: 
antiquity to classical period. PE 136: 19th and 20th centuries. (Aca- 


demic year) 

137 Dance Notation (3) Katz 
Survey of systems of notation; concentration on the work of Rudolf 
Laban. (Spring) 


138 Physical Education Curriculum and Administration (3) George 
Curriculum and administration in physical education. Professional ethics. 
(Fall) 

139 Teacher Behavior (2 or 3) Breen 


Teacher behavior analyzed in relation to motives, attitudes, and expec- 
tations. Integration of structure, psychological processes, and behavior 
emphasized for a more thorough understanding of the adjustment pro- 


cesses. (Spring) 


141-42 Dance Production (2-2) Johnson 


Theories and practicum in technical aspects of production, PE 141: light- 
ing, sound, and media. PE 142: theatre management, costuming, sets. 


(Academic year) 


144 Choreography (2) Withers 
Solo and group. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


150 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 


Systematic study of the structure of the human body; emphasis on 
kinesiological anatomy, including joints, muscles, and neuromuscular inte- 


gration. (Fall) 


151 Kinesiology (3) Paup 
Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, anatomy, 
and physiology. Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. (Spring) 

152 Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life (3) Houstoun 


Environmental problem-solving through ecological and social planning; 
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of leisure on man's total physical and cul 


concentration on the impact 
nsiderations. (Fall 


tural development; emphasis on philosophical co 


156 Application of Recreational Skills to Urban Living (3) George 


Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportunities for 
recreational activities. Current trends in urban recreational developmen! 
and program planning. May be repeated for credit with permission 9 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Withers 


157 Dance Technique and Theory (2) 
orary dance tech 


Theories of movement; analysis and practice of contemp 
niques. Individual application. (Fall) 


Milla® 


gency care of all types of injuries with 
Proper use of personnel, facilities, 


158 Safety Education (3) 
Liability, prevention, and emer 
reference to first aid and athletics. 
equipment. (Fall) 


164 Physiology of Exercise (3) Pau? 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on thes 
functions. Prerequisite: PE 150 or permission of instructor. (Spring 

Georg 


170 Problems Seminar (3) 
Content differs each time course is offered, 
professional policies, and practices. May be 
(Spring) 


according to current jssve 
repeated for credit. 


Snodgr* 


171 Current Professional Literature (2 or 3) à 
] eo 


Study of current education literature with implications for physica 
cation and the utilization of retrieval systems. (Fall) 
suf 


172 International Experiences (1 to 6) 
Special travel to foreign countries to study p 
for professional development. 
suf 


173 Independent Study (1 to 3) 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of S 
terest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent wo 
permission of adviser and instructor. (Fall and spring) 


"wm 
rograms with implicat? 


pe M 


pepo 
fr 


t 
jedf 


175 Dance Accompaniment (3) 
Analysis of music composition and notation. 
dance. Resources in music for dance. Prerequisite: 
of rhythmic theory. (Fall) 
sil 


184 Workshop (1 to 3) jd 
Workshops in Physical Education, Dance, and Recreation. Current Pi 
lems, practices, and new approaches. Content of each workshop o 
depend on current needs. May be repeated for credit with permiss! 
adviser. 


Accompaniment fo 
basic know 


201 Philosophic Foundations of Physical Education (3) " j 


Concepts of philosophy and research method applied 
practices in physical education. (Spring) 


to objective 
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202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) Stallings 
Theories of learning and application to development of motor skills. 
(Fall and spring) 


205 Diagnostic-Prescriptive Techniques: Perceptual-Motor Stallings 
Domain (3) 
Programs of perceptual-motor development and their theoretical assump- 
tions; diagnostic and remediation techniques. (Spring) 

211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) Breen 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. Or- 
ganization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of current 
issues; program planning policies; competition. 


220 Problems in Health Education (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro- 
gram planning, use of community resources, promising practices in the 
field. (Fall) 


230 Movement Analysis (3) Breen 
Scientific analysis of fundamental movement and sports skills. (Fall 
1974 and alternate falls) 

232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Hanson 


Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) 


234 Organization and Administration of Elementary Hanson 
School Physical Education (3) 
For school administrators, supervisors, principals, and physical education 
specialists. Curriculum, administrative, and supervisory problems; kinder- 
garten, grades 1-6. (Spring) 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) Verhoven 
Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, and handicapped 
using the Baltimore-Washington areas as the urban problem setting; 
development of competencies in community organization, communications, 
consultation, group dynamics, and interpersonal relations; program de- 
velopment and evaluation. (Spring) 


240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) Breen and Staff 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; development of 
competencies in diagnostic/prescriptive teaching, program design and 
evaluation, consultation, and communications. (Fall) 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) Ball 
Professional competencies for delivery of services to the handicapped, 
disabled, impaired; public and private setting for service delivery; client 
assessment and counseling techniques; basic special education, medical, 
and rehabilitation terminology; etiology of handicapping conditions as 
related to recreation. (Spring) 


2 ; : 

45 Medical Aspects of Therapeutic Recreation and Hawkins 
Adaptive Physical Education (3) 

Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
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orders associated with handicapping conditions; implications for pro 
gramming, facility development, and related aspects of therapeutic recrea- 
tion or adaptive physical education. (Fall) 


250 Administration of Urban Leisure Services (3) Verhoven 


Planning and organization of a comprehensive system of urban leisure 
services utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources; em 
phasis on public relations, personnel administration and supervisio™ 
systems analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability. 
(Spring) 


LJ 
256 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) Naughton 


; à S : : 0 
Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as applied 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive, adapted, we 
remedial concepts; research in area of general rehabilitation practice; Pl 

fessional roles as related to ancillary medical focus. (Spring) 

2 ins 
260 Tourism Development (3) Hawk! 

e . . r es 
Socioeconomic analysis of demand for travel and tourism resoure 
techniques for planning and design; examination of current trends. 
(Spring) 


n 
265 Sports Policy and Political Systems (3) Bree 


Methods of political analysis applied to sports policy; comparative a 


; : > j 
proach to the study of the relationships between ideology, economy, 
development, and the types and levels of government involvement 
sports policy. (Spring) 

1 " " ark 
270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) cl a 
Examination and discussion of problems in dance confronting the = 

as well as the audience, in terms of dance as an art form and the € 

ing and experiencing of that form. 

á au 
271 Dance Notation I (3) E of 
Study and reconstruction of dance from dance literature; application. 


notation to dance curriculum; may lead to intermediate certification. 
requisite: PE 137. (Fall) 


Kat 
272 Dance Notation II (3) " 


. ach c inte 
Designed to meet individual interest and needs of the student at ^ 


mediate/advanced level of notation. Focuses on projects in notation 
reconstructing dance works. Prerequisite: PE 27). (Spring) " 
Jatt 
273 Advanced Choreography (3) E 
roc r 
Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. Choreoe edil 
ing of group and solo works in dance. May be repeated once for 
(Fall and spring) k 
276 Dance in Society (3) 
(Formerly Dance in Culture) iter 


: : I 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and 


ture. 
nel? 


* Dr. J.P. Naughton is Professor of Medicine in the University’s School of Medicine an 
Sciences. 
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277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) Clark 


Investigation of traditional dance form through research and field work. 
Research may be conducted in the field or by use of other techniques. 
(Fall and spring) 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) Staff 
Workshops in Physical Education, Dance, and Recreation. Emphasis 
on contemporary issues and problems; development of advanced pro- 
fessional competencies. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
adviser. 


283 Supervised Experience in Physical Education, Recreation, Staff 
or Dance (3 or 6) 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including conference 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of 
adviser. (Fall and spring) 


296 A Systems Approach to Recreation and Park Resource Eberhard 


Development (3) 
(Formerly A Systems Approach to Human Resource Development) 


Comprehensive planning, human resource development, and program 
facility design, using systems approaches. (Fall) 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Staff 


Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the student. 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be repeated once 
for credit with permission of the adviser. (Fall and spring) 


Physical Science 


See “Chemistry.” 


Physics 


Professors G.M. Koehl, H.H. Hobbs (Chairman), Julian Eisenstein, Otto 
amann, A.J. Zuchelli, Francisco Prats 
stant Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, W.C. Parke, M.F. Taragin, D.R. 
hman, D.D. Thornton 


De cher of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Departmental).— 
. 4» ving requirements must be fulfilled: 
2 * general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 
Re. *quisite courses—Phys 1, 2, 31-32; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, 33. 
Re aired course in related area—Stat 97 or EE 51. 
leg  Uired courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 


Mast 
Major at Arts in the field of Physics Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree with a 
Mu e at this University, or an equivalent degree. 
: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including Phys 231, 232, 233- 


» 235 
or 251526 299-300, plus one of the following: Phys 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Physics.—Required: the general requirements, 
pages 90-94, 97-99. 

Research fields: Experimental Solid State Physics (Electrical Conductivity of 
Solids, Defects in Crystals, Magnetic Properties of Solids at Low Temperatures 
Magnetic Resonance, Móssbauer Effect, Superconductivity), and Theoretical Physics 
(Elementary Particles, Field Theory, General Relativity, Magnetic and Optica 
Properties of Solids, Molecular Structure, Nuclear Scattering, Quantum Mechanics): 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics. -Prerequisite: the 
Education curriculum pages 76-77. 

Required: the Physics option and the professional courses listed on pages 114, 117. 


Departmental prerequisite: Phys 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a Depart 
mental adviser, are prerequisite to all second-group courses in Physics. 


ASTRONOMY 
FIRST GROUP 
9—10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classic 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles unde" 
lying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscien? 
majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year) 
! ff 
*1 1-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) Sta 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) 
f 
21 Modern Cosmology (3) sta 
Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects ne 
astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black ho 
antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12. (Fall) 
PHYSICS 
FIRST GROUP 
: : af 
1 General Physics (4) s 5 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern phy? 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concu? 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall and spring 
suf 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and qua^ ij 
theory. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 


and spring) 
" staf 
t3 General Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. (Fall and spring) 
staf 


14 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. (Fall and spring) 


m . 
This course may not be taken by students who have completed or are 


enrolled in, 


roll in Phys 9-10 to C 
> an 

f This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or pla 

roll in Phys 1 lan t , 

2T ) an 

t This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or P 


roll in Phys 2. 
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5 Topics in Contemporary Physics (3) Staff 
Discussion of current developments based on recent Scientific American 
articles in the physical sciences. Topics include relativity, quantum theory, 
elementary particles, lasers, Méssbauer effect, etc. Prerequisite: high 
school physics and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 


6 Energy and the Environment: from Lightning to Staff 


Thermonuclear Power (3) 
(Formerly Energy and Entropy: from Lightning to Thermonculear Power) 


The energy concept; energy conservation and power production. The 
entropy concept; its relation to disorder and information. Thermonuclear 
reactions and their potential use as an energy source. Prerequisite: high 
school algebra. 


7 Ideas of Physics—History and Analysis (3) Staff 
The development of atomic theory and corresponding views of space and 
time are discussed. Physical phenomena which were relevant to the evo- 
lution of the atomic theory are treated in historical perspective. Pre- 
requisite: high school algebra. 


27-28 Physics in Medicine (3-3) Staff 
Principles of physics applied to biological systems: nerve pulse detection, 
photosensitive and acoustical receptors, circulation dynamics, bioenergetics, 
radiation and living matter. Physical principles behind operation of medi- 
cal instruments. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (3-3) Staff 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analytical tech- 
niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 2. (Aca- 
demic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (3-3) Staff 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to laboratory and shop 
techniques and the use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $11 a 
semester. (Academic year) 


161 Mechanics I (3) Staff 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


162 Mechanics II (3) Staff 
Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress tensor, 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. 
(Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Staff 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic 
field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 
Other media, dispersion. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 
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164 Thermodynamics (3) Staff 


Basic principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications 1 


simple systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium. (Spring 

1976 and alternate springs) 
165—66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) staff 
calcu 


Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor 
lus, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit 
theory, electromagnetic waves and radiation. (Academic year 1975- 
and alternate years) 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) staf 


Experimental background and theoretical basis of quantum mechanic 
(Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 

168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) suf 
Applications of quantum mechanics to statistical mechanics and to atoms 


molecular, and nuclear physics. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs 


170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) suf 


Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of electrons p 
metals and semi-conductors, lattice defects. (Fall 1975 and alterna 
falls) 

175 Nuclear Physics (3) suf 
Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations and y^ 
actions, radiations of nuclei, fission. (Spring 1975 and alterna 
springs) 


THIRD GROUP 


Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required for admission to all tht 
group courses in Physics. 
staf 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) ic 
scop 


Static boundary-value problems, multipoles, dielectrics, and macro 

media, time-varying fields, plane electromagnetic waves. (Fall) 

1 T 

232 Advanced Mechanics (3) S J 
2 k ~ ‘ation 

Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: variat y 
principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, ae 

transformations, classical perturbation theory, transition to continut 


(Fall) 


233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the atio 
mental principles involved. Operators, representations and transform. : 
theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, P 
bation theory, scattering theory. (Academic year) 


235 Special Relativity (3) 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physi 
and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, Divis 
form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, rela 
quantum equations. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


c 
. sp? 
cs: Pag 
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236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and Staff 
Radiative Effects (3) 
Wave guides, resonant cavities, simple radiating systems, covariant 
methods, radiation by moving charges, multipole fields, radiation damp- 


ing. (Spring) 


Statistical Mechanics (3) Staff 
Study of atomic configurations under thermodynamic conditions by use 
of partition functions and cluster expansion techniques; ideal and non- 
ideal gases; electron plasmas; changes of state. (Spring) 


24 


— 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Staff 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy, optical 
activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, rotational and 
vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding. (Spring 
1975 and alternate springs) 


243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Staff 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crys- 
talline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound 
and optical propagation, crystalline defects. (Fall 1975 and alternate 
falls) 


244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) Staff 
Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the electronic 
states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phe- 
nomena. Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects are 
discussed. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Staff 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quantal na- 
ture of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quan- 
tization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, 
electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of re- 
fraction, divergence difficulties. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Staff 


Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza- 
tion program. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) Staff 


Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
physics and weak interactions. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


248 Elementary Particles (3) Staff 
Scalar, vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects; weak and 
strong interactions; symmetry properties and conservation laws. 

(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


249 Statistical Processes (3) Staff 
Extension of statistical concepts to irreversible processes. Ergodic be- 
havior, classical and quantum approaches to irreversible effects in large 
systems, master equations, recurrence paradox and development of 

thermodynamic concepts. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 
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250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 


Complements the established curriculum by affording formal instruction 
in topics of immediate interest to the development of physics and in par 
ticular to the members of the graduate research group. May be repeat 
for credit with permission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring) 


251-52 Laboratory (3-3) Staff 


Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
( Academic year) 

254 General Theory of Relativity (3) Staf 
Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's field 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action prit 
ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radiation 
theory, relativistic cosmology. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

291 Seminar (1) staf 
Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated once fof 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) staf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) suf 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi! 
(Fall and spring) 


Physiology 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), Elizabeth Tidball, Mari 
Cassidy 

Professorial Lecturer Leonard Laster 

Associate Professors M.J. Jackson, Michael McCally 

Assistant Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers 1.P. Weiss, E.A. Steane 

Special Lecturer L.L. Langley 


Master of Science in the field of Physiology —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's ogi 
No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included the 
lowing courses or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; 

31; Phys 1, 2. 30 

Required; the general requirements, pages 90-97. In addition to the thesis, the 
hours of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 3 seme 
hours of research (Phyl 295). ire 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Physiology.—hRequired: the general red 
ments, pages 90-94, 97-99. The program of study includes a major field in P " 
ogy, a subfield (page 389) in Physiology, and a minor field outside of Phys 
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kading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours of required course 
Work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include Bioc 221-22; Phyl 201, 
21, 298, 396, 397; and a minimum of 8 semester hours each in two areas outside 
0f Physiology in addition to the minor field. 

Research fields and areas of study: Applied Physiology, Cardiovascular Physiology, 
Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastrointestinal Physiology, Neurophysi- 
ology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology. 


Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
Physiology numbered above 201. 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
of physiology. A required course for graduate students who have not 
had Anat 201 or equivalent. An undergraduate course; students may re- 
ceive graduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed 
by the instructor. Prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of 
instructor. Open to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences students 
with the approval of the student's major adviser. (Fall) 


Physiology (8) Staff 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for gradu- 
ate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 
(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of De- 
partment. Open to Consortium students only with permission of Depart- 


ment Chairman. (Spring) 


221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be an- 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. Con- 
tent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


251 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 


Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con- 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) 


252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) C. Tidball, E. Tidball 


Conference and discussion on topics including communication, psycho- 
sexual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, population 
control and family planning, fertility and sterility, etc. (Fall) 


20 


— 


253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 
Regulation (2) 
Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the applica- 
tion of these principles to scientific situations. (Fall) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, Dobbins* 


Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology; intra- and 
extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for 2 semester hours of 
credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


LJ 
Dr, w 
‘O. Dobbins IIT is Professor of Medicine, School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


*"ftsssr. 
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262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fal 

265 Review of Endocrinology (1) Jackson 
Review of basic endocrinology. (Fall) 

266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) Jackson 
Review at advanced level of selected topics in endocrinology and m@ 
tabolism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. (Fall) 

267 Renal Physiology (2) Kenney 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Overview of renal physiology 
at advanced level. 


268 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (2) C. Tidball 
Lecture 1 hour a week, practical experience at student's convenience 
Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Programming in sever 
languages. Experience with one or more computers. No previous com 
puter experience necessary. (Fall) 


269 Neurophysiology and Control Mechanisms (2) Lavine 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of 
data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in moveme 
and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in the Scho? 
of Engineering and Applied Science with permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 

stall 


295 Research (arr.) 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approximate 


4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. Con 
tent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

staf 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the p 
dent's graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctor? 
students minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative Gener 
Examination. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. Fa 


f 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) x 
(Fall and spring) f 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) sa 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 4 


amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology an he 
pertinent areas of the candidate’s minor field. This course satisn 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination 1n P 

ology. (Fall and spring) í 
" 5 ta 
397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) S ; 
un : - ex 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ig 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertà 


problems. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cum 


lative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Political Science 


Professors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc (Chairman), Benjamin Nimer, Andrew 


Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr. 
Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, Bernard Reich, Young Kim, C.A. Linden, 


S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 

Adjunct Associate Professor Donald Robinson 

Assistant Professors R.E. Darcy, J.M. Starrels, S.W. Burks, H.R. Nau, R.L. 
Cole, Dana Fischer 

Adjunct Assistant Professor K.L. Storrs 

"structor Rachel Keith 


n Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental).—The follow- 
8 requirements must be fulfilled: 
- The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 
9 Prerequisite courses—P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6; Stat 51 or 53. (12 semester 
te Ts of introductory foreign language courses are recommended for students in- 
Tested in political theory, comparative government, or international relations.) 
E Required courses in related areas—18 semester hours of social studies other 
àn Political Science, including 6 hours of either Economics or History. 
cie Required courses in the major—30 semester hours of second-group Political 
MAN courses which must include 6 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, 
should listed below. The 6 hours from Group A must include P Sc 105 (which 
*- be taken no later than the second semester of the junior year); the 6 hours 
E Group B must include P Sc 103 or 104 or 122 or 145; the 6 hours from 
s P C must include P Sc 111 or 112; the 6 hours from Group D must include 
G 171 or 172 or 181. 
“Sey A: Political Theory and Methodology—P Sc 105, 107, 117-18, 119-20, 
l n i Group B: American Government and Politics—P Sc 103, 104, 106, 108, 
" 22, 125, 126, 145, 146, 149, 150, 151, 167, 183-84, 185-86, 199, SPSc 154, 
2 Group C: Comparative and Foreign Government and Politics—P Sc 101, 111, 
Polis LL 162, 163, 177, 180, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194; Group D: International 
ics, Law, and Organization—P Sc 171, 172, 178, 179, 181, 189, 197. 
de ent majoring in Political Science may not credit more than 12 hours of 
is de rvice-Learning courses or internships with their associated seminars toward 
s no more than 6 hours of such courses may be credited toward the major. 
tra "yvy in the 90-semester-hour degree program (see page 82) must receive 
Poli * A in at least 18 semester hours of second-group Political Science courses. 
itical Science majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order 
recommended by the Department for Special Honors, students must fulfill the 
iw requirements (see page 48) and must complete with distinction a project 
credit gent study, as demonstrated in a written paper, in addition to the normal 
view t ne of particular courses. A committee of the Department will re- 
Students or and make the recommendation for Special Honors. 
Ister with who wish to undertake independent study for Special Honors should reg- 
Semester the secretary of the Department no later than the second week of each 
SSts lie 34s then consult with a member of the Department whose specialized inter- 
the area of the proposed research project. Students registered for P Sc 


Bener 
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150 may qualify for graduation with Special Honors by completing with distinctio? 
the work connected with their internship. 

Master of Arts in the field of Political Science.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degre 
with a major in Political Science from an accredited college or university (or an 
equivalent degree), with high scholastic standing. The entering student must demot 
strate competence in statistics equivalent to the satisfactory completion of an in 
troductory course in Statistics. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90—97, including a reading knowledi 
of a modern foreign language or a specified level of knowledge in statistics. Th 
choice of the foreign language, or of statistics in lieu of a language, must be ma d 
with the approval of the Department. With the approval of the Department, student 
may elect one of the following programs: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate cours 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) and the satisfactory completio? 
of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in three fields of political science (select? 
from the areas of study listed below under the Ph.D. program); or (2) 33 semeste! 
hours of graduate course work, including two research seminars (equivalent tO 
semester hours) without a thesis and the satisfactory completion of a Master's Co" 
prehensive Examination in four fields of political science (selected from the are? 
of study listed below under the Ph.D. program). 

Students in either the 30- or 33-semester-hour program must include in t 
program of study P Sc 201 during the first semester of graduate study unless by * 
waiver examination they can demonstrate equivalent knowledge of the subj 
matter of the course. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Political Science.—Entering students must 
have a knowledge of statistics equivalent to the satisfactory completion of an Ej 
troductory course in Statistics. An otherwise qualified student should satisfy this 
quirement as early as possible. : 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99, including (1) a readin 
knowledge of two modern foreign languages, or a reading, writing, and speaking pr 
ficiency in one modern foreign language, or a reading knowledge of one mode? 
foreign language and a specified level of knowledge in statistics, and (2) the satis 
factory completion of examinations in a major and a minor field of study, whl 
constitute the General Examination. 

Each student must include in his program of study P Sc 201, 202, and 207 ¥ 
by a waiver examination he can demonstrate equivalent knowledge of the SU 
matter of the courses. f 

Major and Minor Fields of Study: Each student has a major and a minor field yi 
study chosen from four principal subject-matter divisions of the discipline —The? 
and Methodology, International Relations, Comparative and Foreign Politics, 
American Politics. í 

Sub-fields of Study: Each subject-matter division includes several sub-fields ^ 
study (see below) from which the student constructs his program in consultati 
with his adviser. A major field of study consists of three sub-fields; a minor 
consists of two sub-fields. Ben 

Fields of Study: Theory and Methodology (Analysis of Western politie 
Thought, Analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist Thought, Scope and Metho 


heit 


nles 
pie 


ig 

est 2e A > eae . ^ : J 

of Political Science, Quantitative Political Analysis); Comparative and Foret 
Politics (Comparative Political Analysis, Regional Comparative Politics, Dogter 


Politics of a Specified Major Political System); International Relations 
national Politics, International Law, Regional International Relations, Foreign 
lations of a Specified Major Political System); American Politics (American p 
cal Process, National Policy-making Process, American Constitutional Law f 
Judicial Process, and State, Local, and Urban Politics). 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine wor 
Economics, History, and Political Science. 


oliti 


y i 
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Departmental prerequisite: P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to all second- 
koup courses in Political Science and Service-Learning Political Science. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PRST GROUP 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) Darcy 
Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today's world, 
the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence and 
nature of political institutions. Students who receive credit for P Sc 4 
cannot receive credit for P Sc 5. (Fall) 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 
Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for P Sc 5 cannot receive 
credit for P Sc 4. (Fall and spring) 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of the 
American political system. (Fall and spring) 


COND GROUP 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Michael 


General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the im- 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the Far East 


and the influence of world communism. (Fall) 

103 State Politics (3) Cole 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 
policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. (Fall) 

104 Urban Politics (3) Burks, Cole 
Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan political sys- 
tems, issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. (Spring) 


105 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne, Kim, Darcy, Cole 


Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov- 
ernment, empirical methods of research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53; or 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


106 The Politics of Social Change (3) 


Theories of revolution and change; protest in American politics; urban 
violence and political change; institutional innovation, reform, and re- 
sponsiveness; realistic and unrealistic strategies of change. (Fall) 


107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Linden 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major representative 
thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought. 


108 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon 
Examination of the multiple impacts of scientific and technological de- 
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| velopments on the political system. Discussion of public policies fof 

| the support, use, and control of science and technology. (Fall) 

| F 

j 111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim, Elliott, Gyorg 

| Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of 

1 Western Europe. (Fall and spring) 

| *112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Gyorgy, Hinto? 

: Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on tb 

i Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. (Fall and spring 

| | 
*115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorg 


i Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental $i" 
| tems, and international position of the Eastern European states with! 


the Soviet system. 


117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Linden, Fisch 
Political Thought (3—3) 

P Sc 117: foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aqu a 
P Sc 118: philosophical roots of modern political order and disorder 

Machiavelli to Rousseau. (Academic year) 


inas 


119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) suf 


; E. ^ à 1 41 tm 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from colonial ti? 


to the present. (Academic year) 

121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3—3) Morg?” 
P Sc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic reg 
lation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: junior statu? 
(Academic year) 

rels 


Darcy, Star 
e powe! 
paking 


125 Legislative Process (3) 
Study of Congress, including theories of representation, legislativ 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decision- 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive branches. 
(Fall and spring) 


n aa a 


W ay nt 


2 the 
authority of ' 1 
nulat? 

t 


126 The American Presidency (3) 
Examination of the politics of Presidential selection, the 
contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for form 
public policy, and the influences of personality on performance in 9 
(Fall) í 
ALS sta 
141 Development of Legal Institutions (3) ym 
Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the ong. 
of Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo-Saxon Common 
(Spring) 


. Dare) 

145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc, e 
aig” 

d 


Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, a gn 
and elections, devices for organizing the government. Fa 
spring) 


j tow?" 


* P Sc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applie 
a degree, 
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146 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Darcy 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting and political 
campaigning. Prerequisite: P Sc 105 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

149 Readings on the U.S. Congress (3) Robinson 


Readings and group discussions of major writings on the structure and 
processes of the U.S. Congress. Open only to students who are enrolled 
in P Sc 150 or who have congressional work experience. Selection is by 


a Departmental committee. (Fall and spring) 


150 Internship in Politics (3) Robinson 
Study of the political process in action through assignment to a political 
or governmental office. Limited to selected juniors and seniors, with 
preference given to seniors majoring in Political Science. Seminar open to 
congressional workers. (Fall and spring) 


151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) Logsdon 


Examination of the process by which the federal government selects 
and implements public policies. Particular attention to the role of 
bureaucracies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluation of 
public policy. (Spring) 


160 Modern Communist . Ideologies (3) Elliott 
Intensive study of modern communism; emphasis on its antecedents 
and possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading figures: Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. (Spring) 


*162 Government and Politics of China (3) Staff 


Analysis of the government and politics of China, including the Chinese 
tradition, modern Chinese history, Marxism-Leninism, and Soviet in- 
fluence. 


163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 


Relations with United States, Third World, China; international commu- 
nism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships of domestic and 
foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) 


167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall) 


171 International Politics (3) Starrels, Storrs 


International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. (Fall and spring) 


172 International Organizations (3) Staff 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiza- 
tions, and functional international organizations. (Fall and spring) 

177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) Storrs 


Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. (Fall) 


* 
P Se 
16 
3 degree and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied toward 
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178 International Relations of Latin America (3) Storrs 
(Formerly Latin America: Political Patterns and International Relations) 
U.S-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and organizi 
tion, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. (Spring 


179 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 


Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle Eas 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


| 
' 
| 180 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) Reich 


| Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli foreis? 
H * 
{ policy. 


181 Public International Law and Organization (3) Fische! 


Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 
(Fall and spring) 


183—84 Senior Seminar: Urban Affairs (3-3) 
Readings and group discussions of major writings on urban political and 
policy-making processes. Primarily for senior Urban Affairs majors; © 
admitted by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


185—86 Apprenticeship in Urban Affairs (3-3) 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes through 
to an urban-related political or governmental office. Primarily for 
Urban Affairs majors; others admitted by permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


assignme® 
senio 


à " I» ime! 

189 African International Politics (3) Nime 

Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of on 

can relations with the outside world. Recommended but not requi 

P Sc 190 or equivalent. (Spring) 

- e . ime 

190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nim p 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of "° 
Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) 


ich 
191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) va 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turk 
Iran, Israel. (Fall) 
ici 
192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) y 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, eU 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Sp® 
: into” 
193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hin 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the are? 
(Spring) 
T 
*194 Governments of China and Japan (3) Mia y 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary China a? 
* P Sc 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied ý 
a degree. 
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pan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
(Spring) 

196 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Staff 
Models and case studies of public policy formation and changes, tech- 
niques of policy analysis and evaluation, normative implications of al- 
ternative policy-making frameworks. 


197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) Purcell, Reich, Storrs 


Substantive problems of U.S. foreign policy. Readings, term papers, dis- 
cussion. 


199 American Government and Politics (3) Staff 
Reading and research on selected contemporary problems. Limited to 
juniors and seniors majoring in Political Science or Public Affairs. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 


THIRD GROUP 


Third-group Political Science courses are designed for graduate students who have 
PPropriate second-group prerequisites. 


201 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne 


Introduction to the discipline and the profession, analysis of the nature 
of political inquiry, discussion of conceptual approaches to the study of 
politics and government. (Fall) 


202 Modes of Political Inquiry (3) Linden 


Examination and comparison of some major modes of political thought. 
Analysis of discursive, systematic, philosophical, and scientific approaches. 


(Spring) 


203 State Politics (3) Burks 
Readings and discussions on developments in state politics research, 
changing roles in the federal structure, state political systems, govern- 
mental performance, policy innovation and change. (Fall) 


204 Urban Politics (3) Burks 
Readings and discussions on patterns and implications of urban growth, 
local and metropolitan political systems, policy formation and change, 
conflict management, political constraints on social reform. (Spring) 


205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon 


Examination of the demands on national and international political sys- 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and technological develop- 
ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and processes 
to these demands. (Fall) 


206 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon 


In-depth examination of selected domestic policy issues with significant 
Scientific or technological aspects. Teams of students will prepare policy 
analyses on each issue discussed. (Spring) 


207 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Darcy 
Techniques of data gathering and analysis, the uses of data in political 
research. (Spring) 


Y. 
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208 Seminar: Science, Technology, and World Order (3) Nav 


Intensive reading, discussion, and research on the impact of science and 


| 
| 

j technology on world order, in particular the claim that a new glo 
| politics is replacing traditional international or nation-state politics. 
\ (Spring) 


210 Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) suf 


i Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying emphasis 0" 
4 such methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analys 
| and simulation. 

| 

1 


211-12 Comparative Government and Politics (3—3) Kim, Starre! 


Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive examinatio® 

of the literature in comparative politics. (Academic year) 

213-14 Comparative Communist Systems (3-3) Linde? 
Comparative study of the communist world and communist movements 
examination of sources of unity and diversity as well as such issues * 
leadership, ideology, revisionism, nationalism, and reform. (Acade 
year) 

215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) suf 
Significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet Union eri 
Red China; concept and structure of "world socialist system"; intr? 

Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

" " "t inde! 

217 Readings in Political Theory (3) Lind 

Readings and discussions, principally on modern political and consti 
tional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries; emphasis on basic iss 
and schools of thought. (Fall) 


Starre! 
tics ? 


ted to 


l 
j 
3 
| 
| 
| 
219 Seminar: Western European Politics (3) 
| Comparative examination of major political system characteris 


France, England, and the two Germany's. Special attention devo 
political culture, socialization, recruitment, and communication. 
(Fall and spring) 


f 
221 The United States Constitution and the Judicial Function (3) Mo!£* 
Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law and politics. 
(Fall) 
, inde” 
224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, " 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the evolution of P 
and post-Marxian socialism. (Fall) 
a j 
227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyr 
o! 


Comparative study of Eastern European states: political, social, ocon gi 
institutions; problems of regional integration and relations with O 
powers. (Spring) 


: inde! 
229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Lind 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, P Sc 19 
lent. (Fall) 


politics. wir 
4; or ed , 
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*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: 3 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. 


(Spring) 


232 Seminar: International Communications (3) Staff 
East-West perspectives. Theory and history of national patterns of inter- 
national communications focusing on basic political and psychological 
aspects of communication between major communist and noncommunist 


powers. (Spring) 


233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government 
and politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (Spring) 


236 Research Seminar: Intergovernmental Relations (3) Staff 


(Formerly Research Seminar: Urban and Regional Problems) 
Analysis of the fiscal, structural, social, and political aspects of the 
evolving federal system; emphasis on metropolitan government. 


245 The American Political Process (3) LeBlanc 
Lecture and discussion on the nature and functions of political parties, 
interest organizations, and other political groupings in the American 


political system. (Fall) 


246 American Policy-making Process (3) Wayne 


Lecture and discussion on the structure and processes for formulating 
public policy at the national level. Emphasis on interaction between 
executive and legislative branches. (Spring) 

Michael 


during the revo- 
Emphasis on 


253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 
Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, 
lution, under national government, and under communism. 
the communist period. (Fall) 


254 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Michael 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned with 
the study of China, Japan, and Korea. Advanced graduate students ad- 
mitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and spring) 


255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned with 
the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Advanced graduate students 
admitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


257~ ^ 
7-58 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3-3) 
and communist 


Examination of international communist policy for, 
Parties in the noncommunist world. (Academic year) 


265~ 
66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) Hinton 


Introduction to the literature and to graduate research in contemporary 
OF ee 
interd 
lepartmental course offered by the departments of Political Science and History. 
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Chinese politics. P Sc 265: readings and group discussion. P Sc 266: © 


search seminar. (Academic year) 
" " . ell 
267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) e 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the fort 
policy of the United States, with particular reference to the decis! 
making process and the execution of policy. (Fall) 
" ~ ; > ; PEP TU 
268 Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) St ; 
. : eig 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the fores 
policies of major powers, with particular reference to the decision-ma^" 
process and the execution of policy. (Spring) 
Elio" 


269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) ; 
rS : : - ! i 0 
External policies and relations of the USSR; relations with other p 


munist states, Western powers, and other countries. (Spring) 
| d rg 
270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) E 5 
Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-War, jected 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis on se 
countries. (Fall) 
Na! 
271-72 Problems in International Organizations (3—3) " 
3 N : > att í ni 
P Sc 271: analysis of the political dimension of international Org f 
tions; special reference to the United Nations. P Sc 272: examina tions 
the operational and administrative aspects of international organiza at) 
special reference to regional and functional bodies (Academic j 
: at AUS - uro? 
273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) P atio 
; e : . : i m 
Development, organization, and operation of international infor cif 
programs by major world powers. U.S. public opinion influencing 
policy formation and conduct. (Spring) í 
att. sta 
274 Principles and Problems of International Political 
Communication (3) sag ao 
Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relationsh Pai 
operation of international political communication programs 
world powers as a tool of foreign policy. (Spring) 
í - nef, SU 
275 Theories of International Politics (3) -— or 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and 
tive. (Fall) i 
: to! 
ie T : = or, S 
276 Topics in International Politics (3) Nime F yf 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected structural and proe 
aspects of international political relations. (Spring) ó 
Sto 
277-78 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3—3) ss 


e 
political prog 


P Sc 277: readings and discussions on Latin American wu 
ass discuss 


and institutions. P Sc 278: individual research and cl 
selected topics of Latin American politics. (Academic year * 
Rel 


279 Seminar: International Relations of the Middle East (3) T. 
ations 


ings 


Reading and research on the regional and international rel 
states of the Middle East. (Spring 1976 and alternate spr 
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281 Seminar: International Law (3) Fischer 
Readings and research in selected areas of international law. (Fall) 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in the method- 
ology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 


Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to 
intra-Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, 


significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. (Fall or spring) 

290 Topics in African Politics (3) Nimer 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected aspects of African domestic 
and international politics. (Spring) 

291 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and politics 
and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall) 

292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and poli- 
tics and international relations of North Africa. (Spring) 

293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and Purcell 


Southeast Asia (3) 


Research and selected reading as basis for analysis of structure, problems, 
and policies of the governments of selected countries in the area, with 
particular reference to India. (Spring) 


294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Staff 


Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary political problems 
and relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea. 
(Fall or spring) 


?95 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; Communist China as Asian 
State, revolutionary influence, would-be great power. Prerequisite: 3 se- 
mester hours selected from P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. (Spring) 


296 The Communist Role in Far Eastern Hinton 
International Politics (3) 


Evolution of communist Asian strategy, development of Asian commu- 
nist states and parties, role in international politics and crises, Sino- 
Soviet rivalry. (Fall) 


297 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Master’s degree candidates. Permission of instructor, in writ- 
Ing, required. (Fall and spring) 

29 

8 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) gist 


Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Balance-of-power concept and 
Velopment of Asian subsystem. (Spring) 
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402 
Staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


j FOURTH GROUP 


i Fourth-group Political Science courses are designed for graduate students who hav 
| appropriate third-group prerequisites. Offered as the demand requires. 

4 

E 

| 307 Political Parties (3) LeBlan* 


Advanced readings, group discussions, and research. 
| 308 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Darc) 
| Advanced readings, group discussions, and research. 
309 The American Presidency (3) Way? 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
310 American Legislatures (3) suf 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
: n E js 
311 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim, Starr? 


Advanced readings and group discussions. 


: ja Js 
312 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim, Start? 


Advanced research. 


l " 242 x x inde? 
318 Normative Political Theory (3) Fischer, Lind 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 


"s inde? 
325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Lind 


Advanced research. 


. par? 
345 American Politics (3) LeBlanc, D? 


Advanced research. 


an 
346 American Government (3) Wayne, Mor? 
Advanced research. 
j eid 
375 International Politics (3) Nimer, Storrs, R 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
; eið 
376 Seminar: International Politics (3) Nimer, Storrs, R 


Advanced research. 

sil 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) pi 
] ex? 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redi 
for € 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 403 


SERVICE-LEARNING POLITICAL SCIENCE 


SECOND GROUP 


154 Law and Social Change (6) Staff 


Study of the legal system and its role in promoting social change. Read- 
ings, group discussions, and work with lawyers and 3rd-year law students. 
(Fall and spring) 


155 American Political Behavior (6) Keith 
Internships in a variety of lobbying groups. Analysis of the structural and 
behavioral limitations which confront those who wish to exercise political 
influence. (Fall and spring) 


Portuguese 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Psychology 


Professors Thelma Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, W.E. 
Caldwell, R.D. Walk (Chairman), R.K. White (Emeritus), Gardner Murphy 
(Visiting), M.L. Meltzer, A.D. Kirsch, Eva Johnson 
Sem Professor Rose Caron 
Eme Lecturers B.M. MacLennan, R.K. Kahn, W.A. McClelland 
Dg € Professors C.E. Tuthill, Virginia Kirkbride, R.H. Tanck (Research), 

pube Charles Rice, Eugene Abravanel, S.A. Karp, R.W. Holmstróm, 
.^ Lange 

— Associate Professor Devra Kleiman 

Assistone pr olessorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen 
Es rofessors J.A. Bull III, L.A. Rothblat, P.J. Poppen 
ssist Assistant Professor Elyse Lehman 

ant Professorial Lecturer Sally Sibley 


Ch 
NICAL TRAINING STAFF 


Py . 
ria Lecturer Nathene Loveland 
Associan Professor J.J. McMillan 
“mee gia Professors I.M. Zimmerman, Bruce Becker, J.W. Cummings, 
Assistant E Meira Zedek, Elliot Blum, Phyllis Daen, Rochelle Kainer 
inical Professors Alice Adams, Patricia Crowe 


Bach 

el : : 

"quireme, Of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental).—The following 
. The 5 must be fulfilled: 

Consult ^ m requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
i departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
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2. Prerequisite courses—7 or 8 semester hours selected from Psyc 1, 5, and 6. 

3. Required courses in related areas: 

(a) 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or any first-group cours 
in Mathematics except Math 6. (Students expecting to do graduate study n 
Psychology should elect Stat 53.) 1 

(b) 12 semester hours selected from American Civilization, Anthropology 
Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy (Phil 71, 113, 
151 recommended), Political Science, or Sociology, of which 6 hours must be from 
one of the following: Anthropology, Economics, History, Political Science, or Sock 
ology. If a student takes more than 6 hours in any one department, the excess W 
be credited to electives. : 

4. Required courses in the major—24 semester hours in second-group Psycholog 
courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from each of the following groups 
Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C: Psyc 10» 
112, 129, 131. 

Although there is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating grad 
ate study are reminded that most graduate schools require knowledge of one an 
sometimes two foreign languages. 

Master of Arts in the field of Psychology.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachel? 
of Arts with a major in Psychology at this University, or an equivalent degree. ^7 
mission to the program is limited; preference will be given those who plan to con 
tinue toward a Doctor of Philosophy degree. ef 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. Of the 24 required semesti” 
hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 8 must be in third-group psycholog 
courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; 6 may be in related fields ap 
proved by the Department. For detailed requirements consult the Chairman 9 
Department. d 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Psychology.—Prerequisite: the degree " 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology. Students admitted from other S 
ciplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prep? 
for graduate study in Psychology. Qualifying scores on the Miller Analogies T 
and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are required for 8 
sion, the 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99, including (1) "m 
satisfactory completion of the tool requirement (see pages 97-98); (2) Psye ^^. 
203-4, Stat 105; and (3) the satisfactory completion of two Comprehensive Exam™ 
nations (one in general psychology, one in the major field of specialization). ni 

Areas of study: Clinical, Developmental, Experimental, Industrial and Org? 
zational, Personality Psychopathology, and Social Psychology. 


mis 


s : i .Q wil 
Students electing Psychology courses in the freshman year should begin m 
Psyc 1; with permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-6 in the fre$ 


year. usó 
Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other bor ^ 


in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite tO all jth 
ond-group courses in Psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waive 
the permission of the instructor. 
FIRST GROUP 
staf 


1 General Psychology (3) 


tal) 
dz. E ing! 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and sp" 


PSYCHOLOGY 405 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Bull 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to 
understanding behavior; individual and class experiments performed, 
Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their relation to adap- 
tive behavior. Psyc 6: topics of motivation, learning memory, and 
problem-solving. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. (Academic year) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Silber, Rice, Holmstrom 
Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
description of personality emphasized. (Fall and spring) 


22 Introduction to Educational Kirkbride, Tanck, McClelland 
Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
(Fall and spring) 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) Johnson 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializa- 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. (Fall and 
spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Meltzer, Silber, Holmstrom 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad- 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in 


Psychology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. (Fall 
and spring) 

104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Karp 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of the 
physical environment and mental health. (Fall) 

105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) Phillips 


Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying habits, 
consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass persuasion. Lectures 


and field work. (Spring) 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) Abravanel 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language. 
(Spring) 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Johnson 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
cone on application of psychology to solution of such problems. 
all) 


1 RIF e 

15 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, 
Benerative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in the per- 
ception and learning of language. (Fall and spring) 
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117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) walk 


Theories of Arnheim, Gibson, Gombrich, and Goodman as related to atl 
and picture perception; study of cross-cultural research and research W! 
children. 


118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothbl! 
| Anaylsis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and 


| functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processe 

| learning and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall and spring) 
121 Psychology of Learning (3) Bull 

l Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants d 

i behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and anim 

| subjects. (Fall) 

^ 

122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) Silbe 


Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolving ap 


l on-going T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior under 
| graduate social science majors; open to others with permission of 1 
| structor. 

129 Theories of Personality (3) Kirkbride, Karp, Popp? 
| Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problem 
of individuals. (Fall and spring) 

131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Holmstro® 
| Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in busine% 
l industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, 


(Fall and spring) 


135-36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3—3) Levy, Meltzt 

Survey of issues and techniques in community mental health; emphasis on 
educational systems and community mental health in the schools. Involve 
practicum work in school setting. Participation both semesters expect 
Open to juniors and seniors with permission of instructor. Prerequisite à 
Psyc 136: Psyc 135. (Academic year) 


Mos! 
nnd 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of perso " 
vU 


management, human engineering, employee motivation, and producti 
(Fall and spring) 


150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Popp 


Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on mal 
and females in the development of sex differences: hormonal differenc* 
gender identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, m 
culinity/femininity, cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Surv’ 
of relevant psychological theory. Emphasis on empirical research ? 
hypothesis testing. Admission by permission of instructor., 


" ; fi 
Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Popp? 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, ro se 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, 
tionalism, and war. (Fall and spring) 


a 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


PSYCHOLOGY 407 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring) 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 


Lectures and demonstration on animal psychology. Psychological proc- 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal 
experimentation and research in psychology. (Spring) 


170 Clinical Psychology (3) Levy 


An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical 
psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics. Pre- 


requisite: Psyc 101, 131. (Spring) 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 


Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abravanel, Levy 


Selected senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of 6 hours a 
week in a local hospital, school, or community setting. Students register- 
ing for this course must have the approval of the instructor by May 15 
for the fall semester and by December 15 for the spring semester. 

(Fall and spring) 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell, Rice 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of the 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of Psychology 
majors. (Fall and spring) 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including 
those performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participa- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except by special 
*rmission of instructor. 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Bull, Silber 


Procedures (3) 
Required in all graduate Psychology programs. Prerequisite: graduate 
standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary course 
in statistics. (Spring) 

203-4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) Bull, Rothblat 
Required of doctoral students in Psychology during first year of study. 
Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psyc 204: physiologi- 
cal processes; sensation and perception. (Academic year) 

205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) Karp 
Special problems of conducting research in a clinical setting; emphasis 


Y. 
PS SESS SES 
-y 
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on content and method of studies designed to assess effects of thera 
peutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202. (Fall) 


206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) Rice 
Review of techniques especially relevant to research in clinical, person- 
ality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate techniques 
introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. Prerequisite: 
Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent. (Spring) 


207-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Levy, Meltzer, Silbe! 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology: 
Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing 
psychometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory— 
diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


— 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; sysí* 
matic concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approac? 
(Spring) 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through 
a variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluatio? 
of children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 


212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Levy 


Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and projectivé 
tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 


213—14 Seminar: Developmental Abravanel, Walk, Lehmà? 
Psychology (3-3) 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, emphasis on 
perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of the developme™ 
of social awareness and of genetic-biological growth processes. Psyc 21 d 
current research and theory in perceptual and cognitive development, in 
tensive study of selected research problems. (Academic year) 


215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Meltzer 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment d 
personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 207-8 o 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitte 
by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. 


———— M — € —À—— —— — " — 
— — 


216 Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Levy 


Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence and per 
sonality; clinical use and evidence of validity. (Common interpretiV 
principles sought. Human figure drawings and free paintings as examp"" 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


" bel 
218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) silbe 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. orig 
inal sources surveyed. Limited to graduate students in clinical psycholo 
except when offered in Summer Sessions. (Spring) 


"— — ————— — — 
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220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Meltzer 
Study of selected problems. (Fall) 


221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) MacLennan 


For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; open to others, 
with permission of instructor, only when space permits. Psyc 221: 
didactic material and laboratory experience with emphasis on group 
dynamics and processes; survey of group therapy approaches. Psyc 222: 
supervised experience with therapeutic groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 222: 
Psyc 221. (Academic year) 


223 Seminar: Learning (3) Bull 


Selected topics of current research interest in the psychology of learn- 
ing. (Spring) 


226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Johnson 
and Adolescence (3) 
Survey of behavior and personality disorders. (Spring) 
227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kahn 


For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others, with per- 
mission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's needs and demands 
on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied upon. Prerequisite: 
Psyc 218. (Academic year) 


229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with em- 
phasis on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. (Fall) 

230 Seminar: Operant Applications to Clinical Problems (3) Sibley 


Examination of the broad role of reinforcement contingencies, behavior 
shaping, and other experimentally derived concepts as they apply to the 
management and control of a wide variety of human clinical problems. 
Prerequisite: Psyc 229. (Spring) 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mosél 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standardiza- 
tion, and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research and 
practice; quantification of human judgment for measurement purposes. 
Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary course 
in statistics. (Fall) 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mosél 


Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying major no- 
tions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. (Spring) 


235-36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3—3) Meltzer, Levy 


For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; open to others, 
With permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues and 
techniques in community mental health; emphasis on educational systems 
and community mental health issues in the schools. Involves project in 
School setting. Prerequisite to Psyc 236: Psyc 235. (Academic year) 


245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pro- 


410 


283—84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3—3) 

Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psycho 
work; requires 64 full-time days during the year. Prerequisite: Psy 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
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ductivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, super 
visory leadership, formal and informal organization, job design. 
(Spring) 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Most! 


Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews 
and performance ratings. 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Popp? 
Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, soc! 


interaction theory, authoritarianism, class differences, group dynam! 


group conflict. (Fall) 

252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Popp? 
Opinion and attitude survey techniques: interviewing, content analy% 
report-writing, etc. (Spring) 


254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) Tuthil 


Experimental study of small groups, group climates, interaction proces 
analysis. Lewin’s field-theoretical approach to individual and group P 
esses. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


2 : it 
256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) whit 

An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavio' 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars J a 


II and the present East-West conflict. (Spring) 


ite 
259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) whit 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritat 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communicat 


with communist countries. (Fall) 
: n ie Mos? 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) " 
Primarily for students in the schools of Government and Business x 


ministration and Public and International Affairs. Communic? ^ 
information and effecting attitude change across cultures by mass ™ 
Psychocultural factors and the functions of mass communication 1f 


development of transitional societies. (Spring) 
d 
272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) CaldW A 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of 
sonality study. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 
d 
274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) Ca 
Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and comparative P 


chology. Examination of the theories and findings of Lorenz, Tin nt 
and Jakob von Uexküll in the light of recent experimental investig@ 
(Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 

gilb” 


logi? 
2 
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289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 


Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a special- 
ized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent 
topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


290 Seminar: Special Problems in Personality Research (3) Murphy 


Selected theoretically important and challenging contemporary research 
problems. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


292 Seminar: Perception (3) Walk 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of 
perception. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 

293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) Rice 
Review of basic theoretical positions concerning the processes of cogni- 
tion: memory, concept formation, and reasoning. (Spring 1974 and 


alternate springs) 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (arr.) Staff 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member 


prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major field ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Public Administration 


"rofessors D.S. Brown (Chairman), Waldo Sommers (Emeritus), K.E. Strom- 
EM (Emeritus) 
emoria] Lecturers Ben Posner, C.L. Berg, Martin Kriesberg 
Be Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon 
igi Professorial Lecturer W.E. McConville 
d Professors Irwin Dubinsky, B.L. Catron, Elizabeth Cox 
ant Professorial Lecturer B.T. Pitsvada 


Pr : : ^n : : 
Pup eras of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of Master of 
minist, dministration, Master of Arts in Government, and Doctor of Public Ad- 
( ration are offered by the School of Government and Business Administration 


* Pages 130-59), 


217 Seminar: Developmental Administration I (3) 


218 Seminar: Developmental Administration H (3) 


220 Law, Responsibility, and the Public Administrator (3) 


221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management pro 
government; employee-management relations; interagency and 
ernmental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of P& 
systems. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THIRD GROUP 


213 Administration in Government (3) Catron, Berg 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, 1f 
terest groups, political parties, and the public in the public decision? 
process. Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. ( all 


and spring) 


214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catro 


Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. De 
velopment of conceptual frameworks for differentiating types of public 
policies, e.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive; examination of the 
contribution of economic, quantitative, and research techniques to 

development, administration, and evaluation of these policies. ( al 


and spring) 
Kriesbe!? 


National cultures and their relationships to administrative systems. cx 
nialism and its vestiges. The problems and deficiencies of administrat! 
in underdeveloped countries. (Spring) 


Brow? 
Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country c 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and mv ‘ 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administr? 
tive development. 

Chitwoo! 


s : x ich 
Exploration and analysis of the legal and moral forces and factors whi a 


guide the administrator/manager in his decision-making. The role o a 
law, the courts, and the agency counsel. Understanding the -— 
meanings of responsibility, including accountability. (Fall and spt 


staf 


‘ Ww jb cu 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the ers 
tive branch of the federal government; emphasis on staff responsibi 
and relationships and internal organization and control. (Fall) 

Brow 


" "fin jon?" 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunc 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly ™ ing 
public organizations; influence and control systems. (Fall and sp" 
Sommer 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration b 
the public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, p pe 
ment, wage and salary administration, training, retirement, an 
personnel functions. (Fall) 

f$ 
Somme 
blem$ ^ 


intergo" 
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233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) Dubinsky 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, policies, 
and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new, to manpower 
development and utilization. Analysis of impact of economic, political, 
and social factors on manpower. Students will select a specific area for 
individual investigation. 


234 Human Behavior and Leadership in Public Administration (3) Harmon 
Analysis of styles of leadership in public organizations. Examination of 
selected literature in the sociology of knowledge, political science, per- 
sonality theory, and organization theory as it pertains to the public admin- 
istrator's perceptions of and behavior in his political and administrative 
environments. (Fall) 


235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) Roman 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems aris- 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of 
these developments in government and business; their implications for 
productivity, employment, training and education, and personnel and in- 
dustrial relations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors in- 
fluencing public and private manpower policies. (Spring) 


245 Managing the Changing Federalism (3) Cox 
An analysis of organic changes in the administration and management 
of intergovernmental programs in a rapidly changing American feder- 
alism. Federal, state, regional, and locally-shared systems studied from 
theoretical and practical vantages. 


246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) Dubinsky 
(Formerly Urban Dynamics and Citizen Participation in Administration) 
Exploration of the dynamics of citizen participation in administration of 
metropolitan area programs. Analysis of the nature, costs, and benefits 


Of selected cases of citizen and administrative association. (Fall) 
248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) Cox 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local 
governments, 
249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) Catron 


An ecological approach to understanding and managing urban processes 
and trends; exploration of economic, social, and political factors that affect 
metropolitan administration. 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) Cox 


Examination of metropolitan governmental structures and functions, public 
and private demands on the system, decision-making in the urban com- 
plex, feedback and evaluation. 


* 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Page, Posner 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process. (Fall and spring) 


^ 5 
Decia] " 
Bec: : * e " " 
tions of this course offered in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program. 
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*252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Chitwod 


Budgeting (3) 

Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programming, and 
budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making process; evalua 
tion of the system. (Fall and spring) 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) Pitsvadé 
Functions and interrelationships of central federal financial management 
agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controllership func 


tions, and standards and practices in financial management. (Spring 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Harmon? 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy developmen! 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; developmen 
of agency goals and objectives. (Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Black 


The impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both administrative practice and national policies. (Spring) 
Staf 


271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) i 
(Fall a 


Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas. 
spring) 


273 Colloquium: Public Administration and American Chitwood 


Political and Social Institutions (3) 

Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fields 
and of research methodology in public administration. Primarily 
doctoral candidates. (Fall) 


274 Colloquium: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harm 
ubl 


Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in pU. 
administration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and present z 
fluence of logical positivism, behavioralism, humanism, existentialis™ 
phenomenology, and public interest theory. Required for doctoral cap 
dates; open to advanced Master's degree candidates with permission 
instructor. (Spring) 


: : z insKÝ 
292 Public Program Evaluation (3) Dubin b 
E ` . . ch. 
Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative rex 
Exploration of scope and limitations of current practice in evalu i 
due to economic, political, social, and administrative factors. prang 
tion of methodological considerations for data collection, analysis, 5... 
dissemination. Students will conduct individual evaluative projects. 
requisite: P Ad 295 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 
295 Research Methodology (3) 
Survey of research methods; application to problems of public ad 
tration. (Fall and spring) af 
; " t 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) ; 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodolo£ 
public administration. (Fall and spring) 


Dubin% 
mini 


y? 


* Special sections of this course offered in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program. 
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300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


RELATED COURSES IN LAW 


With the permission of the Chairman of the Department of Public Administration 
"nd the Dean of the National Law Center, students may elect the following courses 
offered by the National Law Center. For description of the courses, consult the 
ational Law Center catalogue. 


349 Local Government Law (2) 
407 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (2) 
408 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (2) 


Public and International Affairs 


Professors R.H. Davison, J.W. Kendrick, C.E. Galbreath, R.B. Thompson, 
LN, Mosél, F.H. Michael, Joseph Aschheim, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. White 
(Emeritus), Andrew Gyorgy, Benjamin Nimer, R.P. Sharkey, C.T. Stewart, 
T, J.W. Robb, Helen Yakobson, H.C. Hinton, H.M. Sachar, George 
pambuk, Henry Solomon, Vladimir Petrov, B.M. Sapin, Chung-wen Shih, 
E Lewis, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Gaston Sigur, Marvin Gordon, P.P. Hill, 

a Morgan, Jr. 

Eo" Professor T.F. Carroll 

€ssorial Lecturers Joseph Baclawski, John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, Bernard 
hoped. Lothar Metzl, T.W. Wolfe, Eleanor Hadley _ 
CE E Professors W.R. Johnson, C.A. Moser, R.Y.C. Yin, J.K. McDonald, 
T Elliott, R.M. Dunn, Jr., Bernard Reich, Young Kim, Richard Thornton, 
bare Peter Poole, G.C. Eads, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 
socia; pe Professors Donald Robinson, R.A. Young 
Ssistans 7 — Lecturers Philip True, Horia Socianu 
IM. 5 rofessors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, J.E. Fredland, R.E. Darcy, 
RL ae S.W. Burks, S.A. Grant, P.F. Klarén, A.M. Yezer, H.R. Nau, 

Adjunct E Dana Fischer, K.J. Langran, L.P. Ribuffo 

A Ssistany "tva Professor K.L. Storrs 

nstrucs, "Lol essorial Lecturer L.L, Perez 

ctor Rachel Keith 


national ag Of study in Chinese Languages and Literature, Chinese Studies, Inter- 
a airs, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs leading to the degree of Bache- 
and programs of study in International Affairs, Latin American Studies, 


Y. 
!"Tossrs. 


^ 
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Public Affairs, Russian Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy leading 


to the degree of Master of Arts are offered by the School of Public and Intern® 
tional Affairs (see pages 160—76). 


Religion 


Professors R.G. Jones (Chairman), H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr. | 
Associate Professor A.J. Hiltebeitel 

Assistant Professor Sonya Quitslund 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.S. Halpern 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Study).—The following re 
quirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Rel 9, 10, and 59-60. 

The coordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined f 
his major examination at the end of the senior year includes the history and liter? | 
ture of the world's religions and the philosophical and ethical problems of religio 
thought. A student may elect to give special emphasis in his program to Christianit} 
Judaism, or the religions of India. A proseminar (Rel 199-200) assists the studen 
in preparing for the major examination. A pamphlet containing a detailed 
scription of the major is available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian Colleg? 
of Arts and Sciences and the Chairman of the Department of Religion. 

Master of Arts in the field of Religion.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelo 
Arts with a major in Religion from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90—97. Of the 24 semester hours ° 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 12 must be in third-group Religio 
courses; a maximum of 9 may be in a closely related field outside the Departmen 
of Religion as approved by the Department. The Master's Comprehensive Examin? 
tion must cover three fields (the thesis research must be on one of these three ficlós 
selected from the following: the Old Testament, the New Testament, History, 
Christianity, History of Religion in America, Modern Religious Thought, Ethics 
Sociology of Religion, and History of Religions. A reading knowledge examin® 
tion, usually in French or German, is required; however, Hebrew or Greek 18 
ceptable for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and Sanskrit r: 
an Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the History of Religions. f 

Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education.—Prerequisite: the degreé at 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, or an equivale 
degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following cOU 
or equivalent: Anth 1; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; Sp&D 1 or 11. of 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. Of the 24 semester hours, 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 6 must be in third-group Religi? 
courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field outside the Departme 
of Religion as approved by the Department. the 

Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Medical Care* .—Prerequisite: (1) 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, Of lt 
equivalent degree; (2) a first professional theological degree; or (3) accepta a 
academic work required of entering medical students who have not earne 
Bachelor's degree, but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


r of 


—Á o 

E : i e 
* Certain courses in this program are offered only through Off-campus Centers of the Colle£ 
General Studies. 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study consists 
Of 36 semester hours of approved course work with or without a thesis. Students 
must elect course work covering four fields selected from Clinical Pastoral Care, 
Religion, Sociology, Psychology, Health Care Administration, and Medicine. The 
Course work in these fields must be distributed as follows: 12 semester hours each 
Selected from two fields and at least 6 hours in Clinical Pastoral Care. The Master's 
Comprehensive Examination must cover three fields selected from the list above, 
One of which, as approved by the Department, must be outside of the Department 
of Religion. Supervised clinical education may be offered as a tool subject in lieu 
of the required reading knowledge examination in a foreign language. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Religious History (offered in co- 
Operation with the Department of History).—Required: the general requirements, 
Pages 90-94, 97-99, The General Examination must cover four fields, including two 
Tom the Department of Religion (History of Religion in America and either Early 
Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two from the Department 
of History (generally American Social History and one other). 


FIRST GROUP 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) Jones, Quitslund 
| (Formerly The Old Testament) 

Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures with consideration 
of development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personali- 
ties. (Fall) 


10 The New Testament (3) Jones, Quitslund 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, 
structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring) 


21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) Yeide 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of re- 
ligion in today's society. (Fall) 


22 Introduction to Social Ethics (3) Yeide 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination of ethi- 
cal perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; techniques for 
maintaining social values and seeking change. (Spring) 


59-60 History of Religions (3-3) Wallace, Hiltebeitel 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). (Rel 59 and 
60— fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 
Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, 
Psychological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the 
Prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets. (Fall) 
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104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical at 
tention to sources. 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quitslund 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 
tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. 


111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
Exploration of the religious themes and cultural significance of literature 
e.g., Indian and Babylonian epic; the Bible; Greek epic and drama; Dante 
and Milton; Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett, and Clark. 
(Spring) 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christia? 
community; problems of personal conduct; application to family, sociai 
and economic institutions. 


124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Quitslund 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern 
theologians. (Fall) 


126 Western Mysticism (3) Quitslund 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. (Spring) 

Staff 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) 


Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for z^ 
tient and physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy $ ra 
in healing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. (Spring 


135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) suf 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the Maccabea® 
revolt to the compilation of the Talmud. (Fall) 

136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) suf 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the compilati® 
of the Talmud to the present. (Spring) 


137 The Land of Israel and the Growth Jones, Halper” 
of the Western Religions (6) 
staf 


nd move 
ervativ® 


138 Major Trends in Modern Judaism (3) 
Religious developments in Judaism as reflected in major writers a 
ments since Mendelssohn. Writings illustrative of Orthodox, Cons 
Reform, and Reconstructionist thought. (Spring) 
staff 
pt 


139 Meaning of the Talmud in Jewish Life (3) 

* * . * . - H e! 
Historical setting for the compilation of the Talmud; analysis of cont 
and methodology; detailed study and exegesis of some major po 
English translation. (Fall) 


rtions 
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141-42 Religious Education (3-3) 
' Religious education in the home, church, and community; basic educa- 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and administration. 
143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Wallace 
Ancient World (3) 


Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philosophy, 
mystery religions, and general religious life of the Graeco-Roman world 


to A.D. 500. 


144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages: mystics, saints, popes, and 
philosophers. 


Wallace 


145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Wallace 
Transformation of Western man's understanding of his identity and destiny 


from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. (Fall) 
146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 
Changing religious styles and patterns since the Age of Reason as seen in 
1 theology, literature, political life, and religious institutions. (Spring) 
Hiltebeitel 


157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bhaga- 
vad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. 


159 Mythologies of India (3) Hiltebeitel 


(Formerly Hinduism) 
Myths, rituals, symbols of Vedic, Puranic, and Tantric Hinduism, and of 
Jainism and Buddhism; Hindu epics. (Fall) 


160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and 
thought; its impact on Asian civilization. (Spring) 

161 Islam (3) 

Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and thought; 
its impact on the Near East. 


162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of the 
world; various theoretical analyses. (Fall) 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) Wallace 


Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 


- religious scene. (Spring) 
99.. : 
200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
Readings and group discussions. (Academic year) 
TURD GROUP 
209.. E 
9-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3) Jones 


Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criticism. 
(Academic year) 


SAIRPIIU 
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213 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) Jones 

Historical and religious development of Judaism as seen in the Apocrypha; 

Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo, and early Rabbinism. 


*216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) . (6) Staff 


Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed am 
evaluated in a peer-group context. 


*217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) staff 


Continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal identity, 
sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 

*218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) staff 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 


work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methoo» 
work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 21^ 


or equivalent. 

*219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) su 
Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review r 
administrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and develop 
ment of pastoral theology. 

yeide 


222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) 
hristia® 


Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary C 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


*223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 
Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medically m 
lated issues, 


*225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 

: ce 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescen al 
special problems of educational and military experience, voci 
choice, marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emot f 
and religious development. Encounter experience with persons and gro 


*227—28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 
History and present state of methodologies and conceptual m 


pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries. 


odels of 
inter 


: "m. 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslu 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected development since 150 


doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. (Spring) 
E : E 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitsl" " 
ideas ! 


Historical and topical study of the development of important 
such areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


" taff 

238 Seminar: Contemporary Jewish Religious Thought (3) 5 
Selected topics. (Spring) 

z the Master” 


Offered through the College of General Studies at Off-campus Centers for students in 
egree program in the field of Religion and Medical Care. 
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241—42 Seminar: Religious Education (3) 
Major problems in the practice of religious education. 


262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
Selected topics. 
271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period. 
273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. (Fall) 
291—92 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. (Academic year) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


Professors J.W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jr., J.F. Burks 
(Chairman) 

_ — Professors Mary Ann Coffland, Pilar Sáenz 

Ssistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, G.P. Huvé, Julia Hicks, Maria Wil- 
Meth, Shirley Barnett, Ines Azar, J.M. Thibault, Gregory Ludlow 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) French Language and Literature, (2) 
tem American Literature, (3) Spanish Language and Literature, or (4) any 
m combination selected from two of the preceding (1), (2), (3), fields 
~of-Study or Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
iE general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
require the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
i aias for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
atical Sciences. ) 
-10 Prerequisite courses—Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span 1-2, 3-4, 
» Or equivalent. 
or gp go tuired introductory literature courses—Fren 51-52 or 91-92, or Span 51-52 
ri Rentirea for the major: — + 
Ni id» major—there is no specific program of courses; however, the 
the stude the major examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration that 
Mester s possesses the breadth, depth, and knowledge of his major in terms of 
assists the Ure, courses, and grades. A proseminar in each of the major fields 
eparty vident in his preparation for the major examination. 
09-10 9 Ps major—(a) 6 to 12 semester hours selected from Fren 103, 108, 
c I'ses: 4 193; no more than 36 semester hours of second-group French literature 
Other E (b) 6 to 12 semester hours selected from Span 109-10, 193, and one 
Broup « RM Spanish language course; no more than 36 semester hours of second- 
» ae or Spanish American literature courses. , i 
utsi ngly recommended that students elect two courses in one other literature 


de of their major field. 
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Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Literature, (2) Spanish American 
Literature, and (3) Spanish Literature ——Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 9 
Arts in the appropriate field from this University, or an equivalent degree. P 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study consis" 
of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to f 
mester hours), or with the approval of the Department a student may elect i 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work withoU 
a thesis. seed: the 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance Literatures.—Required: ^ 
general requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99. There are four fields French Literature 
Spanish Literature; Spanish American Literature; and any approved combination 
French, Spanish, or Spanish American Literature. "c 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and in Spanish: 


Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 76-77. ; ses 
Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the professional cou 
listed on pages 110-11, 115, 117. 
tanding 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced S 
mu 


mi 


st take 


and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school natio 


a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exa 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite tO 2 
ond-group courses in French. 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) mpl 
: , > . r 0! 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on ‘man 

tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 7 prac 


composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, or (Fre? 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
1 and 2—fall and spring) 


d sta 
3—4 Second-year French (3-3) Thibault and iin 


^ : "wv 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given “i g in 
reading, 


pletion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, trainin’ 
modern French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural o yeas 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2 OF prea? 
of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
and 4—fall and spring) staf 
6 Second year French (6) Thibault 3 es 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course whic equi 
material of Fren 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conversation. po Fre! 
site: two years of high school French with grades of B Or betters 
2. (Spring) T 
Huvé and 


9 Expression orale du francais contemporain (3) 
(Formerly French Conversation and Composition) ^n tO th 
attention ` pre- 


Emphasis on conversion in a controlled situation. Special ports: 


acquisition and active use of a flexible vocabulary. Oral re 
requisite: Fren 3-4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
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10 Cours de Syntaxe (3) Huvé and Staff 
(Formerly French Conversation and C omposition) 
Grammar, writing of exercises, compositions, and translation. Analysis 
of vocabulary and syntax and their effects in samples of writing. Pre- 
requisite: Fren 3-4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


12 French Conversation and Composition Huvé and Staff 
(Intensive) (6) 
Intensive course which covers material of Fren 9 and 10. Laboratory fee, 


$25. 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations, No academic 
credit. Tuition fee, $270. (Fall and spring) 


51-52 Survey of French Literature (3—3) Métivier and Staff 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lec- 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Fren 51 and 
52—fall and spring) 


91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) Thibault 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of principles 
of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry from 
the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


103 Diction, Phonétique appliquée (3) Huvé 


(Formerly Pronunciation and Intonation) 

The sound of French; elements of articulatory phonetics. Exercises in 
reading and speech with attention to pronunciation, accent, rhythm, and 
intonation. (Fall) 


108 Cours de grammaire avancée (3) Thibault 


(Spring) 
109 La Langue pratique (3) Huvé and Staff 


(Formerly Advanced French Conversation and Composition) 
Advanced level study. Practical and everyday vocabularies developed 
through systematic drills of syntactical patterns. (Fall and spring) 


110 Cours de stylistique (3) Huvé and Staff 
(Formerly Advanced French Conservation and Composition) 
Ce cours permet d'étudier les mots (signification, propriétés, fonctions 
Brammaticales, valeur psychologique, effets sonores, déplacement pos- 
sible), et la phrase (les propositions, les rapports qui s'établissent entre 
elles, les modifications qu'elles peuvent subir), ainsi que certains procédés 
stylistiques relevant de la rhétorique. (Fall and spring) 


119.5, 
D rench Literature of the Middle Ages and the Métivier 
enaissance (3-3) 
Literary history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de geste, 
Ourtly literature, satire, the theatre, lyric and didactic poetry; Rabelais, 
Ontaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral readings. 


PPP 
E Z2 
Ux i 2s = 
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121—22 17th Century French Literature (3—3) Burks 


History, philosophy, criticism, letters, eloquence, drama, fiction, poetry: 
Class analysis of texts; collateral readings. (Academic year) 


123—24 18th Century French Literature (3—3) Ludlow 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the “salons, 
idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, collateral read- 
ing. 


125-26 19th Century French Literature (3—3) Frey, Thibault 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century with emphasis on stylistic 
analysis. Offered in English translation, 1974-75 and alternate year 
offered in French, 1975-76 and alternate years. (Academic year) 


127-28 20th Century French Literature (3—3) Coffland, Thibault 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present. Chronological examina 
tion of authors, movements. Offered in French, 1974-75 and alternate 
years; offered in English translation, 1975-76 and alternate years. 
(Academic year) 


129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3—3) Ludlow, Burks 


151 Cinema and Literature—in English (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 


193 Cours de style (3) staff 


T p d 
Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advance 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors ? 
teachers of French. 


199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) staff 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
THIRD GROUP 
ff 
202 Théme et Version (3) “a 
Limited to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; “a 
to others only by permission of the graduate adviser. Required "alysi 
na 


graduate students in the field of French Language and Literature. A an 
and translation of selected prose passages, alternating between French ity- 
English; designed to teach students to write with precision and clar 
(Fall) 
B. aff 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) s m 
: : 0 
Phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; its development a 
Vulgar Latin. Prerequisite: a second-group course in French liter 
Knowledge of Latin useful. 


213-14 Medieval French Literature (3—3) 


French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: à sec 
group course in French literature. 


staff 
ond 


Burks 


221 Special Problems in 16th Century French Literature (3) 


o! 
May be repeated for credit. (Topic for fall 1974: prose of the Age 
Rabelais) 


2 
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226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 


The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of Cal- 
vin, Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal. 


229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 
Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England. 


231-32 Theatre in the 17th Century (3-3) Staff 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 
papers and reports. 


234 17th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) Staff 


Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature. 
Impact of nondramatic literature on the development of classical doc- 
trine. (Spring) 


241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) Ludlow 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of France 
and Europe. (Spring) 


242 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) Ludlow 

244 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) Ludlow 
May be repeated for credit. 

253 Special Problems in 19th Century French Literature (3) Frey 
May be repeated for credit. (Topic for fall 1974: romantic prose) 

256 19th Century French Literature (3) Frey 

258 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) Frey 
May be repeated for credit. (Topic for spring 1975: romantic poetry) 

264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Coffland 
(Topic for fall 1974: the novel; topic for spring 1975: Proust) 

265 20th Century French Theatre (3) Coffland 

266 20th Century French Poetry (3) Coffland 


Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explication 
de texte approach. 


295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


299_ 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


"ORTE GROUP 

Cor, 

and Te ashington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 
Nittes a matury Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central com- 
R on of Which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 
Brant fro: the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid, under a 
m the National Endowment for the Humanities. Folger Institute Seminars 


ve 
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‘ 
are numbered 301 through 309. Seminar titles for the 1974 fall semester (301, 30° 


307, 309) are listed below. Seminar titles for the spring semester (302, 304, ^ 
308) will be announced. Students wishing to register for these courses sho" 
consult the Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 


301 Anglo-Dutch Relations (3) 
| (Fall) 


| 305 *King Lear" (3) 
i (Fall) 


i 307 The Bible (3) 
(Fall) 


309 Paleography Workshop (3) 
(Fall) 


q 

af 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) cA 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 

| ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| : uf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) p 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cr 
| 


(Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 


FIRST GROUP 

. suf 

1-2 First-year Italian (3—3) Wilmeth and " 

: > j , c 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on mi 
pletion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gu p 
composition, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, or (Ace 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


demic year) 


f 

ta 

3—4 Second-year Italian (3—3) Wilmeth - S 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on ot 
pletion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 0 or? 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural trainings e of 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two Y de 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Ac? 
year) 


mel 
: ime 
9—10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3—3) Ww (Ao 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
demic year) 
wilm” 


51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
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THIRD GROUP 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


PORTUGUESE 


FIRST GROUP 


31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) Robb 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. (Academic 


year) 


SPANISH 


Ppartmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all second- 
up courses in Spanish. 


"RST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) Azar and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 


tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Span 
1 and 2—fall and spring) 
3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) Barnett and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 

(Span 3 and 4— fall and spring) 


6 Second-year Spanish (6) Neyman 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
Which covers material of Span 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 
sation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 
or better, or grades of A or B in Span 2. (Spring) 


9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) Hicks and Staff 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. Students 
Who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 19. (Span 
9 and 10—fall and spring) 
12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) Staff 


Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Span 9-10. 
Laboratory fee, $25. 
19 Community Spanish (3) = 


Spanish conversation; emphasis on developing linguistic skills necessary 
Or working with the Spanish-speaking community. Class work supple- 


Stee 
"4 
"Irau 
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mented by work-study program with social agencies within the Spanish 
speaking community. Admission by permission of instructor. Studen 
who receive credit for Span 19 cannot receive credit for Span 9. 
Ha «d 
49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hick 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academ* 
credit. Tuition fee, $270. (Fall and spring) 


" r on Sne ; t 
51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Barnet 


Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lecture 


readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic year) 
91—92 Explicación de textos (3-3) sien" 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literal 
Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. (Academ 
year) 
SECOND GROUP 
Maz 


109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Emphasis on diction and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent 


permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
f 
119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) AD 
V 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. (Academ 
year) 
zl 
121—22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) 
Span 121: Renaissance and Baroque Spanish poetry, the Spanish come 
Span 122: narrative prose of the Golden Age. 
An! 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3—3) 
The Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: 
(Academic year) 


reality and fictio" 


Stites Siet az 

125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3—3) M y 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class angi 
texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. Aca 
year) 


Aet 
" £x/9i sách 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3—3) iat 
^ ; a 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, col 
reading, lectures on literature and history. 
Mazi”? 


129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class analysis 
plays, collateral readings. " 
Ma? 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) asis of 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; emphi diss 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateré 
and lectures. 


? 
of representa" 


sil 
131 The Generation of 1898 (3) T. 
o 


Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissance wor 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures aD 
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135 The Spanish Theatre of the Realist Period (3) Barnett 
Study and analysis of the works of Ventura de la Vega, López de Ayala, 
Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and Pérez Galdós. 


141 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) Robb 


Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial and mod- 
ern periods. Of special interest to majors in Latin American Studies. 


151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Robb 
Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral read- 
ing, and class analysis of texts. (Academic year) 

155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter 
part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class 
analysis of important works. 


157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important 
works. 


193 Curso de estilo (3) Staff 


Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 


teachers of Spanish. 


197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Robb 
Literature (3-3) 
Recommended for all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
(Academic year) 


l 
39-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Staff 
Language and Literature (3—3) 


Recommended for all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
(Academic year) 


"up GROUP 


215 Old Spanish Language and Literature (3) Staff 


221 Seminar: Cervantes’ “Don Quijote” (3) Azar 
Cervantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations with the other 
novelas cervantinas as different modes of representing reality in literary 
fiction, (Fall) 


224 Seminar: Special Problems in Spanish Renaissance Azar 
Literature (3) 
(Topic for spring 1975: La Celestina) 


225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature ( 3) Azar 


23 " : Í 

l Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships with 
Subsequent literary movements. 


430 
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242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazz 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral readings 
Problems of origins and developments. 


244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazz 


Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of repre 
sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáfüez, and others 
(Fall) 


246 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3) 
Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós' works to litera? 
movements of the second half of the 19th century. (Spring) 


Barneti 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) sáen 


Stylistic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to the presen 


(Spring) 
. n s n 
250 Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) sáe 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expression. 
(Spring) 
Sáen 


251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) 


Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; analysis and cof" 
mentary on the texts. 
: 2 "erm gent 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) Sae 
Development of the Spanish novel in the last thirty years, 
bb 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) Ro 
: bb 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American Theatre (3) RO 
(Fall) b 
ob 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) R 
Rob 


261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) 
The Spanish American essay as an artistic form; selected modern 
ists. 


ssa 


pbb 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) n 


(Spring) 
pob? 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) ied 
t, as stud! 


Alfonso Reyes, the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanis 


in his various prose and poetic works. f 

vy 5s MRES sta 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) ou 
eee : i ; - ithin 

Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist vis of 

methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes à rep in 


some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission 
structor. (Spring) 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Spanish 


American Literature (arr.) ted 
May be repe’ 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Sanskrit 


Xe "Germanic Languages and Literatures." 


Service-Learning Program* 


refessor C.C. Mondale 
tructor Rachel Keith 


$ 
ERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
conn GROUP 


150 Learning through Service (3 to 15) Mondale and Staff 
Open only to juniors and seniors. Students undertake an assignment with 
an off-campus agency or group. Arrangements are made through a “con- 
tractual” agreement among the student, the agency or group, and the 
Service-Learning Program, with the amount of credit depending upon the 
nature of the assignment. (Fall and spring) 


SER 
VICE-LEARNING POLITICAL SCIENCE 
SECOND GROUP 


154 Law and Social Change (6) Staff 
Study of the legal system and its role in promoting social change. Read- 
ings, group discussions, and work with lawyers and 3rd-year law students. 
(Fall and spring) 


1 : i 
55 American Political Behavior (6) — 


taternship in a variety of lobbying groups. Analysis of the structural and 
behavioral limitations which confront those who wish to exercise political 


o influence, (Fall and spring) 


Admini 
aste; 
Ted by the Division of Experimental Programs. 


M es ne 


tay 


+ 


AMITTIT 


Sino-Soviet Studies RS : ES —— 


See "Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 


Slavic Languages and Literatures bn peas P 


Professor Helen Yakobson 

Associate Professors Nadine Natov, C.A. Moser, G.A. Olkhovsky (Chairman) 
W.W. Rowe, Irene Thompson 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Juri Jelagin 

Assistant Professor M.A. Kandel 

Adjunct Assistant Professor Mary Miller 

Studj 


Bachelor of arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Field-of- 
or Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled. 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. t 

2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 5-6 (preferred), or Slav 1-2, 3-4; or equivale" 
and Slav 91-92. 

3. Required for the major. " 

Field-of-Study major—By the end of the senior year the student will be expe 
to have a reasonable command of language skills and a grasp of the fundamentals ^ 
Russian structure, as well as a good foundation in Russian literature and CU tu 4 
The passing of a major examination during the senior year is required. The Dep ‘of 
ment provides a proseminar to assist the student in his preparation for the ™ 
examination. pe 

Departmental major—from 30 to 36 semester hours of course work in the eR 
partment of Slavic Languages and Literatures distributed as follows: LanguaB", 
9 to 12 hours chosen from Slav 7-8, 9—10, 101, 109—10, 197, 198; Linguis. 
3 hours chosen from Slav 125 or 126; Culture and Civilization—6 hours chosen ^. 
Slav 161-62, 171; Literature in Russian—6 hours chosen from Slav 141-42 up 
152; Literature in English Translation—6 to 9 hours chosen from second-g! 
courses. of 

A student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may, we 
passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group languag 
literature courses, as well as up to 6 semester hours of second-group courses. Jario 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Literature and Culture—in Trans 
(Field-of-Study).—The following requirements must be fulfilled. 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or equiva 
Slav 91-92. i goo! 

as à 


3. By the end of the senior year the student will be expected to have 
s we 


lent; ant 


grasp of Russian literature and the principles of literary criticism, à 
general knowledge of Russian culture and history. The passing of a major exa n. 
tion during the senior year is required. The Department provides a prosemin 
assist the student in his preparation for the major examination. up” 
A student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may», of 
passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group langue 
literature courses, as well as up to 6 semester hours of second-group courses. 
Master of Arts in the field of Russian Language and Literature —Two 8 
concentration are offered: Russian literature or Russian language. 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian — 
and Literature or Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation from this 


reas id 


n Langu’ 
niv 


432 
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"à or an equivalent degree. A student planning a concentration in Russian litera- 
th must have a good reading knowledge of the Russian language, a firm grasp of 
he and 20th century Russian literature, and an acquaintance with Russian history 
culture. A student planning a concentration in Russian language must have a 
knowledge of the structure of the Russian language, proficiency in oral and 
E" expression, and an acquaintance with 19th and 20th century Russian litera- 
ign dired: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of study con- 
tes of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
ester hours) or 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis (the 
Partment may waive up to 6 semester hours in the 36-semester-hour program). 
Biete electing the Russian literature concentration must include 6 semester 
lg of linguistics and at least 18 hours of literature; candidates electing the Russian 
lou age concentration must include 6 semester hours of literature and at least 18 
E of language and linguistics. All candidates must pass a reading knowledge 
E ination in either French or German and must pass a Master's Comprehensive 
mination in their area of concentration. 
peor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequisite: the 
tion curriculum, pages 76-77. 
(p duired: the Russian option and the professional courses listed on pages 114-15, 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 

imd wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 

nent examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
ment is made to the appropriate course. 


"RST GROUP 
1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) Yakobson and Staff 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. Slav 
1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Slav 1 
and 2—fall and spring) 
3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 


Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1-2 
or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 


5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) Thompson 


Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners' intensive course 
in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 


7-8 Intensive Advanced Russian (6—6) Miller 


Emphasis on vocabulary expansion, systematic review of Russian gram- 
mar. Prerequisite to Slav 7: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. Prerequisite to 


Slav 8: Slav 7 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
9- 
10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Slav 
s 4 or 6, or permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
I 
32 Elementary Polish (3-3) Staff 


Seginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
av 31 is prerequisite to Slav 32. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


————— 
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41-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3—3) sul 
Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciatio 
Slav 41 is prerequisite to Slav 42. (Academic year 1975-76 and alte 


nate years) 
sul 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) 


For students with little or no knowledge of Russian who wish to r^ 
to read the language only. Credit assigned only after completion of S! 
49. No academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 

sul 


49 Russian Reading (3) , 
i , ; ; ; : f 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations 4 
the natural and social sciences. No academic credit for graduate § 


dents. Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent. (Spring) 
y 
71 Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) olkhov% 
Survey of Russia's artistic, social, and cultural development. Lecture 
discussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) 
91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) s 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during ! 


19th and early 20th centuries—in English. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


4 
101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) olkhovs! 


(Formerly Slav 101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3 3)) 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals an 
publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or € 
(Fall) j 
" : t 
104 Business Russian (3) r 
Study of Russian business vocabulary and concepts of business ™ 


d curre | 
quivale™ 


Soviet context. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Spring 
" 1 T" E 08 
109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) yakob / 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: 
10 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
sol 
125 Russian Linguistic Structure (3) ThomP 
Linguistic description of standard contemporary Russian. (Fall) 
of 
126 Contrastive Russian-English Analysis (3) Thome 
: i Ag . ings” 
Introduction to the basic principles and methods of contrastive ling 
and their application to the analysis of Russian and English structu 
(Spring) 1 
at? 
128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) : ae 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, p 
thetic ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. 
discussions, and reports—in English. (Fall) 
al” 
141—42 Russian Romanticism and Realism (3—3) i 
ent 


Masterpieces of Russian prose, poetry, and drama of the 19th € 
in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. 
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143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Moser 
Study of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. 
(Academic year) 


146 The Russian Short Story (3) Natov 
Historical development of the Russian short story. Lectures, reports, and 
class analysis—in Russian. (Spring) 

151 Russian Symbolism (3) Natov 
Class analysis of selected texts. Recitations and reports—in Russian. 
Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Fall) 

152 Russian Literature after the Revolution (3) Natov 


Russian literature from 1917 to the present; emphasis on poetry and 
drama. Analysis of selected texts, reports—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 


4 or 6, or equivalent. (Spring) 


153 Turgenev (3) Moser 


Reading and discussion of Turgenev's works. Emphasis on the novels; 
major short stories analyzed and some time spent on his plays and other 


prose works—in English. (Fall) 


156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Natov 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy's impact 
on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom analy- 
sis of his major works—in English. (Spring) 


157 Nabokov (3) Rowe 
Reading and discussion of the major creative works, Russian roots, order- 
ing of reality, sexual symbolism—in English. (Fall) 


158 Solzhenitsyn (3) Staff 
Reading and discussion of the most important stories, novels, and plays 
by the outstanding contemporary Russian writer—in English. (Spring) 

161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkhovsky 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual reports on 
assigned topics. (Academic year) 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) Kandel 
Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. The fate of lit- 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Plan litera- 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. (Fall) 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Kandel 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the "thaws." The new gen- 
eration of dissident liberals and “underground” literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English. (Spring) 


171 The Russian Intelligentsia (3) Olkhovsky 
Main trends and figures in the evolution of Russian artistic and intellectual 
life of the 19th century—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 

(Spring) 


Ys 
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191 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) Mos 
Survey of Russian literature from the earliest times to the end of the 18) 
century—in English. 


193-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English (3—3) Kandé 
u 
j) 


An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beginnings 
the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculiar to eat 
literature. (Academic year) 


197 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) Y akobs?! 


Discussion of methods, examination of textbooks, observation of clas 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of Russian languas® 
(Spring) 


198 Russian Stylistics (3) Nato! 


Development of the Russian language, literary styles, and techniqu® 
words and their aesthetic value, phraseological units, word order, phr? 
structure. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 

suf 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 


THIRD GROUP 


r on 
215 History of the Russian Language (3) Thomp® 
Historical phonology, morphology, and syntax of the Russian languas® 
(Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 
Thomps*” 


owledf 
Es viret 


216 Comparative Slavic Structure (3) 
Study of the structure of Slavic languages other than Russian. 
of a Slavic language other than Russian is helpful, but not req 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


. Kr ato" 
225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) N pe 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's lyrics and dramas. Lermontov—the 
to Pushkin’s poetic tradition. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 
^ ^ ais ato" 
253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) » 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the development ot rit 
sian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. ( 
1976 and alternate springs) ; 
ose 
254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860's (3) M , 
Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia Sesi 
1860's. Course conducted in English; a reading knowledge of 
required. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 
Nat? 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian 
Literature (3) 
Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and 
in Russian. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) jl 
St 


e 
social val! 


295 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


el 
May be repe 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Sociology 


Motessors R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin, R.G. Brown (Chairman), T.F. Courtless, 

t: 

Associate Professors Patricia Lengermann, Ruth Wallace 

Ssociate Professorial Lecturers Alison Wolf, R.E. Moran, Richard Beizer 
Ssistant Professors Phyllis Stewart, William Martineau, J.L. Tropea 

djunct Assistant Professor Eileen Zeitz 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.R. Throckmorton, B.B. Dunning, D.S. Alter- 
Man 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology (Departmental).—The following re- 
Wirements must be fulfilled: 
- The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
nsult the departmental adviser regarding course to be taken in satisfying the re- 
Wirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and the Natural and 
athematical Sciences.) 
* Prerequisite courses—Soc 1 and 2. 
th Required courses in related areas—3 semester hours in Statistics (students 
uld consult the departmental adviser regarding the appropriate course); 12 semes- 
" lours in one of the following related social science fields: Anthropology, Eco- 
Mics, Geography, History, Political Science, and Psychology. Y» 
E Required courses in the major—Soc 101, 141, 149; 15 additional semester 
Ts in second-group Sociology courses. 


E tology), All candidates must satisfactorily complete a Master's Comprehensive 


Dassin 
to i H * * . * 
hing completing the tool requirement in either Statistics or computer program- 

D > " * 
ment, O^ of Philosophy in the field of Sociology.—Required: the general require- 
Bradya Pages 90-94, 97-99. Students must complete from 30 to 36 semester hours of 
for ins course work, and from 12 to 18 semester hours of Dissertation Research, 
Otal of 48 hours beyond the Master's degree. Students must include in their 


Progr ° 
t of Study graduate course work in each of the following: 6 semester 
tho f Sociological Theory (including Soc 333), 6 hours of Social Research 


$, and 6 hours each in two substantive specialties, at least one of which 


a —— a €: 
—————— 
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must be chosen from among those offered by the Department of Sociology~ 
Deviant Behavior, Political Sociology, Sociology of Work, and Urban Sociology. St 
dents must satisfactorily complete the General Examination in Sociological Theor): 
Social Research Methods, and two substantive specialties. Students must also ful 

the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examination in one foreig 
language and by satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in either Statisti@ 
or computer programming. 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third-gro? 
courses in Sociology. 


SOCIOLOGY 


FIRST GROUP 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) staf 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personaliti 
impact of groups and institutions on man’s social behavior. (Fall an 


spring) 

2 Uses of Sociology (3) suf 
(Formerly American Social Problems) 
Introduction to the various methods by which sociologists ha 
proached the investigation of social phenomena. Prerequisite: Soc 


(Fall and spring) 


ve of 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, Ste 
(Formerly Soc 61) 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of 
and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 
requisite: Soc 1. (Fall and spring) 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, com 


organizations. (Fall) 


phe 


societ! 


prow? 


^ ^ wn 
124 Medical Sociology (3) Bro d 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment .. 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, Fall 

cal organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. ( 


id? 
. St i 
125 Sociology of Religion (3) Moran, Wallace, Ye d 
Introduction to history of the religious area of sociology; analysis 
reciprocal impact of secular upon religious and religious upon se 


institutions. (Fall) 
en 
126 Urban Sociology (3) Martineau, Sup 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of ur 
d subu 


living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, an 
development. (Fall) 
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127 Population Problems (3) Stewart 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 


population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall) 


128 Urban Problems and Policies (3) Martineau 


Seminar on urban problems and policies developed in response to them; 
special focus on Washington, D.C.; students placed in Washington 
agencies; seminar sessions devoted to social-policy analyses of their ex- 
periences. (Spring) 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Wallace 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. (Spring) 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) Stephens 


(Formerly Social Stratification) 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; international com- 


parisons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 
(Fall) 
132 Political Sociology (3) Lengermann, Martineau 


Analysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in society; 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of government; 
political participation and political mobilization. (Fall) 


133 Sociology of Education (3) Tropea, Wallace 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to society, 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 
(Spring) 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. (Spring) 


136 Criminology (3) Courtless, Tropea 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and opera- 
tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in urban 


society. (Fall) 


137 Sociology of Law (3) Beizer, Courtless 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems of 
legal concepts, doctrines, and institutions. Prerequisite: Soc 136. 

(Fall) 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) Throckmorton, Tropea 


Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. (Spring) 


141 Social Research Methods (3) Courtless, Cisin 
Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theory and 
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the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or former 104 
(Fall and spring) 
: Í 
143 Social Movements (3) Sta 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panic’ 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genet 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutiof 
(Spring) 
cis 
ions 
g 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 
Communication process with emphasis on international communicat! 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campal 


(Fall) 


ja 
147 Problems of Bureaucratic Organization (3) Stew? 


; 2 É à " : zation 
Analysis of theories of and behavior in large, bureaucratic organizatie 
and their impact on American social life. Supervised work-practice 1 
Washington, D.C., community. (Spring) 

1 " act 
149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wall ^ 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, pid 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific contr 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. (Fall and spring) 
3 
r 0 
151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) TE 
: b " Cp ERS, Mer vtr ble" 
Developing a comprehensive perspective on selected social pr sit 


through lectures and readings. Topic changes each semester. Prereq e 

24 semester hours selected from economics, history, political ot 
psychology, and sociology. Admission by permission of instructor. 

current registration in Soc 152 required. (Fall and spring) 

7 

152 Problems of Urban Social Systems—Supervised Trop” 

Field Work (6) is 

ent ! 


Accompanies Soc 151. A maximum of 24 hours a week will be SP Cot 
service-research efforts by placement in the Washington, D.C., area. 
current registration in Soc 151 required. (Fall and spring) 
suf 
181 Major Social Problems (3) T 
Analysis and examination of various processes in society of gener? cia! 
portance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization» «ji 
change, etc. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) í 
sta 
191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) feld of 
. 4 : " e 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general à; 
sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for creo" 
(Fall and spring) 


2] 

7 Trop“ 

192 Sociology of Urban Youth (3) pavit 

: : : e 

Analysis of social factors and problems related to the status e : pir 

of youth in the contemporary urban community; emphasis on WT eco! 

by organizations in the major institutional areas of education, roble?" 
omy, and the family; social control in creating and resolving p 


confronting urban youth. (Fall) 
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195 Research (3) Staff 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergrad- 
uate students with promising academic records. Before a student is per- 
mitted to register for Soc 195, he must submit a written proposal of his 
plan of study for the approval of the Staff member of the Department 
who will be directing his research. (Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


203 Social Organization (3) Wallace 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on society as a 
system of institutions. Recommended for students offering sociology as a 
supporting field, (Fall) 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Lengermann 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social 
system. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political 
stability, conflict, and change. (Fall) 


212 Seminar: Political Processes (3) Lengermann 
Sociological studies of political process in the United States; distributions 
of power; political socialization, attitudes, participation, communication; 
social movements. Prerequisite: Soc 210. (Spring) 


220 Religious Institutions in Urban America (3) Yeide 
(Formerly Religious Institutions in the United States) 
Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interaction be- 
tween religious and secular institutions in contemporary urban life. 
(Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


223 Urban Sociology (3) Martineau 
Sociological perspectives on urbanization and urbanism and on the de- 
terminants of the forms and structure of the city. (Fall) 

224 Urban Life (3) Martineau 


Examination of differentiation—social, cultural, areal; life styles, terri- 
torial groupings, community participation. Prerequisite: Soc 223. 
(Spring) 


230 Sociological Research Methods (3) Cisin 
(Formerly Social Research Methods) 
Systematic survey of sociological research strategies and review of the 
literature in this area. Recommended for students with only one under- 
graduate course in research techniques. Prerequisite: Soc 141 or equiva- 
lent, (Fall) 

231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) Cisin 
(Formerly Advanced Social Research Methods) 


Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticated research techniques 
and of new developments in the methodology of social research. Pre- 
requisite: Soc 230 or equivalent. (Spring) 


232 Seminar: Research Planning and Execution (3) Cisin, Stewart 


Clinical review of student research projects; recommended for students 
engaged in thesis and dissertation research. Prerequisite: Soc 230 or 
equivalent. (Spring) 
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238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) Lengerman? 


Development of sociology from the early 1800's to the 1920's. Intensive 
analysis of the classical theoretical statements. (Fall) 


239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schools of socio 
logical theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoreti 
perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238. (Spring) 


240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) Stewart, Brow? 
(Formerly Sociology of Occupations) 
Analysis of occupational roles and structures; recruitment and training: 
adjustment problems at various career stages; interrelationships of strati 
fication, life styles, and work roles. (Fall) 


241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) Stewart, BroW? 


Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry, gover? 
ment, and business; examination of basic processes such as decisio 
making, recruitment, allocation of authority, informal organization, an 


interorganizational relations. (Spring) 
242 Seminar: Urban Medical Systems (3) Brow? 
(Formerly Seminar: Problems in Medical Sociology) 
[2 


Sociological analysis of various problems in urban medical systems, 
delivery of health care services, interprofessional relationships, commun! 


health care, etc. (Spring) 
*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtles 
Criminal Behavior (3) (Same as Law 475 (2)) 
Courtless 


*261 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the 
Criminal Offender (3) (Same as Law 476 (2)) 


265 Seminar: Criminal and Juvenile Justice Systems (3)  Courtless, Trop? 
. : I 

Development of a systematic perspective on components and relationshiP 

constituting the juvenile and criminal justice systems. (Spring) 


295 Research (arr.) saf 


; itted 
Independent study and special projects. Before a student is permit. 
to register for Soc 295, he must submit a written proposal of his $ 0 
of study for the approval of the Staff member of the Department eg 
will be directing his research. May be repeated once for credit. 
and spring) af 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) p 

(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
; i ts Tropea, Wallac? 
333 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3) Tropea, wa 
(Formerly Soc 233) cial 
Critical examination of the elements of current theories in the z o 
sciences with the major objective of developing general princip 


— je 
for supP ee 


*s : i z i i 

Students registering for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor courses: 
mentary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. For description of e 
the National Law Center catalogue. 
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theory construction; consideration of the functions of theory in socio- 
logical research. (Fall) 


35 


— 


Selected Topics in Sociology (3) Staff 
Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be repeated 
for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the demand requires 
each fall semester: (1) Social Research—causal inference in social 
research, evaluation research, philosophy of science, etc.; (2) Political 
Sociology—comparative political structures, processes of policy formation, 
social movements, etc.; (3) Sociology of Work—work and public bureau- 
cracies, industrial sociology, etc. 


352 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) Staff 
Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be repeated 
for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the demand requires 
each spring semester: (1) Sociological Theory—study of important theo- 
rists such as Marx, Weber, Parsons, important themes such as social 
change, social control; important schools such as symbolic interactionism, 
general systems theory. (2) Urban Sociology—ecological processes, sub- 
urbanization, the urban school, race and ethnic relations, etc.; (3) Law 
and Society—the police and the community, the sociology of law, theories 
of deviance, etc. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Spanish 
BMG Dro: ithe This vroeilimel bas o! 21550975020. ee SS 


See « 
Romance Languages and Literatures." 


Spee ial Education 


Pro 
Aner Perry Botwin (Chairman) 
testari Professors R.S. Cottrell, Jr., Rita Ives 
struct. Professors M.G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry 


rs Mary Campbell, Joan Landy, Linda Tsantis, Nancy Sobel 


, Pro 

in a of study in Special Education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 

the Sc. —: Master of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education are offered by 
of Education (see pages 102-29). 


189 Preprofessional Internship: Observing the Special Child 


190 Preprofessional Internship: Inspecting a Continuum 
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SECOND GROUP 


101 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary Sobel 


Teaching Role (3) 

Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights and competencies 
essential for successful operation of the complementary teaching mode 
(Fall) 


102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Castlebert) 


Methods and Materials (3) 

Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students ob 
serve and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the W 
structor. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 189. (Fall) 


103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Creative Castlebert) 


Programming (3) i 
Continuation of S Ed 102. Concentration on the total programming v 
the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 1%% 
(Spring) 


170 Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships Castleber 


for Special Education Teachers (3) 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with ch 
(Fall) 


ildre® 


Castleber") 


in the Regular Class Milieu (3) 

Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study T 
child evidencing special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 
102. (Fall) 


8 


Castlebe™ 
of Special Education Services (3) pm 
Observation and participation in various special education settings riovs 
phasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs of on 
special education models. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 103. 


(Spring) 


pel 
197-98 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) Castleberry; So 


of staff mem 


Individual or group study or research under the guidance -n 
Admission 


bers. Program and conferences arranged with adviser. 
permission of adviser. (Academic year) 


d 


199 Internship in Complementary Teaching (6) 


: EZ í ; ram 
Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention proB od 


Student teaching with children identified as needing special prr 
services, A minimum of 210 clock hours required. Admission by P 
sion of the instructor. 
S e Shot? 
200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) g eati! 


Lecture and field experience. Application of the basic concepts 9 
child development as applied to special education. (Fall) 
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THIRD GROUP 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) Botwin 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec- 
essary to accomodate children in a school program. (Fall) 


222 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) Landy 
Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers to assist 
children who have learning and/or behavior problems; emphasis on 
specific, practical strategies and applications. Open to undergraduate 


seniors. (Spring) 

240 The Crisis-Resource Teacher (3) Van Dyke 
(Formerly Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Prob- 
lems) 

Rationales, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to the 
implementation of crisis-resource teacher programs. (Fall) 

241 Preprofessional Internship: Crisis-Resource Van Dyke and Staff 


Teaching (6) 

Practicum experience early in the training sequence in crisis-resource 
teaching. Under the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. A 
minimum of 280 clock hours required. (Fall) 


242 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Van Dyke 
Crisis-Resource Teachers (3) 
(Formerly Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavorial Problems) 
Lectures, discussions, techniques, and selected materials exploring the 
psycho-educational factors used in crisis-resource teaching. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Landy 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall) 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) Prouty 
(Formerly Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching) 
Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the special education- 
School based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


252 Preprofessional Internship for Landy, Prouty 


Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) 

Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must be 
taken concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. A minimum of 280 clock hours required. (Fall) 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum and the Landy 


Special Education Consultant (3) 

(Formerly The Humanizing Curriculum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teach- 
ing) 

Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the classroom 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. (Fall) 


446 
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260 The Assessment Process: Identification and Ives, Tsant* 
Psycho-educational Assessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Identification and Assessment of the Educational Needs ol 
Young Children) 

Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and informi 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


261 The Teaching/ Learning Process: Ives, Tsanti 
Methods and Materials for Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Methods for Teaching Young Impaired Children) 
Clinical practice in the designing of educational strategies and materials 
taught in a special education setting. Admission by permission of i 
structor. (Fall) 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) Ive 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns e 
countered during the internship for the education of young exception? 
children. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 292. Admission by per 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 


| 
263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and shot? 


Multiply Handicapped (3) i 
Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with seve 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. (Fall) 


el 
264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely Shot 


and Multiply Handicapped Children (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teachin 
severe disabilities. (Spring) 


g children WP 


265 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped Me 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) 
Preliminary field experience designed for students with no ex 
early childhood special education. Supervised experience necessary, sj, 
program articulation. Three week intensive involvement in an early € 
hood special education setting. 


i 
sence y 
pe rie of 


otel 
266 Problems in Language Development in Exceptional Sh 
Children (3) of 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the applicatio 
current research on language of handicapped children. (Fall) 


pii 
267 The Role of the Early Childhood Shotel, T9? 


Special Educator (3) cial 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood e of 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynam 
the various settings. (Spring) 


ciat 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with 
Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) 
(Formerly Pre-school Planning for Children with Disabilities) 
Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (2 hours). 


(Fall) 
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269 Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood Ives, Tsantis 


Special Educator (3) 

(Formerly Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood Education) 

Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and 

psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relation- 
ships. (Fall) 

270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Shotel 
Special Needs (3) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 
of readiness skills in special education. (Spring) 


271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Tsantis 
Severely and Multiply Handicapped (3) 
Laboratory experience in which students participate as educational mem- 
bers of an interdisciplinary team. (Spring) 


290 Control and Management Techniques in the Classroom (3) Staff 


Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for group con- 
trol. Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity with the various 
theories of control of human behavior. Admission by permission of 
instructor. 

Practicum in Crisis-Resource Teaching (9) Van Dyke and Staff 
Supervised field experience in the crisis-resource teacher program. Under 


the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the University 
staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required. (Spring) 


29 


292 Professional Internship in Education of Ives, Shotel, Tsantis 
Young Exceptional Children (9) 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching Young 
(6)) 

Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. A 
minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently with 


S Ed 262. (Spring) 


294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) Prouty, Landy 


Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission by permission of in- 


structor. (Spring) 


Children in Special Education 


291-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 


Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of ad- 


viser. (Academic year) 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Botwin 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program organiza- 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; pro- 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) Cottrell 


Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique prob- 
ems of doing research in special education. Procedures and sources for 


448 
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obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 


306 The Design of Family Education Programs: Ives, Tsantis 
Theory and Practice (3) 
(Formerly Counseling Families of Children with Special Needs) 
Theoretical foundations and clinical practice in working with parents 
and community agencies in meeting the educational needs of young 
exceptional children. (Spring) 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) Prouty 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to im 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Admission bY 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 


351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) Prout 
(Formerly Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers) 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the 
school-based coonsultant; emphasis on concurrent field experience. i 
mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs Prouty 


in the Schools (3) 
For school-based consultants in special education; focuses on in-schot 
program development and recent trends in processes and procedures. 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


ur d s 1 e 
370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) Prouty, Van Dyk 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understa® í 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional chil 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


453-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6—6) 


401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (1) s 
Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; inue 5 
study and discussion of an area of common interest in an inform fof 
vironment providing for the exchange of ideas and optimum potenti "^ 
personal and professional growth. Admission by permission of instru 
(Fall) 


staf 


] . . . . ^ "c jo 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administri , 
supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. (Academic year) 


490 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) f 
Provides an opportunity for selected graduate students to develop, re ith 
and demonstrate their skills and abilities in a small-group sot of 
fellow students and department faculty. Admission by permiss! 


instructor. (Spring) 
staf 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
(Fall and spring) 


Speech and Drama 


Professors E.L. Stevens, J.W. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and Audi- 


i ology) 
l'ofessorial Lecturer Gilbert Herer 
Associate Professors Lee Bielski, L.S. Bowling (Chairman), W.M. Reynolds 


ý (Director of Forensics) 
ate Professorial Lecturer B.P. Cox 
Ssistant Professors Joan Regnell, J.P. Fox, Diane Brewer, N.C. Garner (Act- 


4 ing Director of Theatre) 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturers Jacqueline Dudley, Fairlie Arant, Mary Regan 


ħstructors V.P. Parady, D.L. Skolnick 


n Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental).—The following 
quirements must be fulfilled: 
Ec The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
nsult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
Miprement for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
ematical Sciences.) 
* Prerequisite courses—Sp&D 1, 11, 32. 
Outs Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-group courses 
ide the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the major adviser. 
E in dramatic literature offered in the Classics, English, and foreign language 
tments are strongly recommended.) 
tens Required courses in the major—Sp&D 115, 151, 161-62, 165-66; 6 additional 
ster hours in second-group drama courses. 
fehalor of Arts with a major in Speech Communication (Departmental).—The 
Wing requirements must be fulfilled: 
ier" general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
quire the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
Math ment for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
ematical Sciences.) 
Prerequisite courses—Sp&D 1, 11. 
temesta aired courses in related areas—6 semester hours in Psychology and 6 
hours E hours in Philosophy as approved by the major adviser; 12 to 18 semester 
proved a single subject area outside the Department of Speech and Drama as 
R, by the major adviser. 
temester ed courses in the major—Sp&D 112, 121, 126, 143, 144; 9 additional 
ied f. of second-group courses in the Department of Speech and Drama 
Bachelo by the major adviser. 
ental) r of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Depart- 
-—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
© general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students should 
the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
: s for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
matical Sciences.) 
! requisite courses—Sp&D 1, 11. 
lent). me courses in related areas—Psyc 115, 121, and 131 (or their equiva- 
lated are: 5 15 additional semester hours of second-group courses selected from re- 
as as approved by the major advise 
er Required by jor adviser. 
tional ais courses in the major—Sp&D 101, 103, 104, 106, 118, 119; 6 ad- 
Proved by aah of courses in the Department of Speech and Drama as ap- 
aste ajor adviser. 
degr "t e Arts in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiology.—Prerequisite: the 
achelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology from 
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this University, or an equivalent degree, and the score on the Aptitude Test of t! 
Graduate Record Examination. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90—97. 
of 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis, or with the approv? 
of the Department, 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equiv? 
lent to 6 semester hours). All students must satisfy the academic and supervi 
practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Competence awarded by 
American Speech and Hearing Association. 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art.—Prerequisite: the degree 9 
Bachelor of Arts from this University, or an equivalent degree. i 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97, The program of study consis 
of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group course work in drama and of 
matic literature plus the production or direction of a major three-act play, equi" 
lent to 6 additional semester hours. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Spe 
requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 76-77. 

Required: the Speech and Drama option and the professional course 
pages 116, 117. 


The program of study consi 


ech and Drama.—?® 


s listed of 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page 51. 


FIRST GROUP 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds an 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, s 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public 
uations. Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring) 


d suf 


s - — » 
11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and $ 

Y k 0! 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversatii 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery (p) 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, 


and spring) 


sif 


y the me 
hnia t! 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orall 
ing in literature through analysis of form and content. Tec 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite: 
Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring) 


45 Understanding the Theatre (3) C ui 
The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. proi? 
butions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examine cati 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussion, and attendance at 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. (Spring) 


Rey 


49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) a 
a 


à * itica! . 

Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary poli akih 
social movements. Influence of speech communication o 
examined by means of readings, guest speakers, and fiel 


(Fall) 


n opinion- 
d projects: 
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SECOND GROUP 


101 Bioacoustics (3) Brewer 


(Formerly Acoustic Phonetics) 

Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception and processing 
of speech by the human auditory system. Prerequisite: 3-4 B Sc 11-12, 
or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6, or equivalent. (Fall) 


103 Biophonetics (3) Staff 
Biological bases of speech production. Emphasis on the contribution of 
the nervous system, the respiratory system, and the vocal and articulatory 
mechanisms in the production of intelligible speech. Prerequisite: B Sc 
3-4, 11-12, or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6, or equivalent, (Fall) 


104 Introduction to Speech Pathology (3) Regnell 
Survey of the field of speech pathology. The effect of body-system path- 
ologies and environmental factors on the production of speech and lan- 
guage. Prerequisite: B Sc 3-4, 11-12, or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6, 
or equivalent. (Spring) 


106 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer, Bowling 
(Formerly Sp&D 182) 
Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body-system pathologies on 
the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Procedures of pure- 
tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educational services for the 
hearing impaired. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101. (Spring) 


Business and Professional Speaking (3) Stevens 
Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall) 


— 


112 Advanced Public Speaking (3) Reynolds 
In-depth study of and practice in the principles and techniques of per- 
suasive speaking, with emphasis on the psychological factors in audience 
analysis and adaptation. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring) 


115-16 Acting (3-3) Parady 
Study and practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense memory, 
improvisation, character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
32. (Academic year) 


118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) Fox 
Development of skill in the application of generative and transformational 
grammars; phonetic/phonemic transcription systems for the analysis of 
speech and language. Prerequisite: Psyc 115 or equivalent. (Spring) 


119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) Hillis 


Development of skill in precision treatment techniques for communication 
disorders. Emphasis on accountability of providers of clinical and edu- 
cational services for the communicatively handicapped. Prerequisite: 
Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent; senior standing or permission of in- 
Structor, (Fall) 
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121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Steven 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 of 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


126 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 


Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue identification, use 
of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative spé 
ing. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Reynolds 


127-28 Advanced Debate Practice (1—1) 
‘actory 


Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester of satisf 
participation in intercollegiate debate program. May be repeated fot 
total of 4 semester hours of credit. (Academic year) 


133 Broadcasting in America (3) Skolnick 


(Formerly Radio and TV Broadcasting) " 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting V! 
emphasis on communicative factors and effects of television programm! 


(Fall) 


134 Radio Production and Performance (3) 
(Formerly Radio and TV Broadcasting) 
Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communica 


Skolnic 


tion medium 
gram* 


emphasis on the design and production of a variety of radio pro $5. 
Prerequisite: Sp&D 133 or permission of instructor. Recording fee 
(Spring) 

135-36 Radio Workshop (1-1) " 
Practical work in campus radio station. Admission by permission od 
structor, after one semester of satisfactory participation in WRGW a° 
ties. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours of credit. 
(Academic year) 

iu i Ids 
143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reyne 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the West 
world from the classical period to the present. (Fall) 
s ua : : olds 
144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reyn et 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to ded 
ent day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring 
ta 
151 Stagecraft (3) : " 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum € 
technical aspects of production. (Fall) 
suf 


152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) 


p 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practice of 


production, staging, and scenic design. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
permission of instructor. (Spring) , 
diae ars? 
154 Play Directing (3) G "m 
Fundamentals of play directing. Studies in dramatic composition, in 


7 0 
Under supervision ite: 
prerequ! 


acter analysis, casting, rehearsing, play analysis. 
structor, students cast and prepare scenes for presentation. 
Sp&D 115. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 
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155-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) Staff 
Practical work in theatre: assigned production duties, special projects 
under instructor's supervision. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester 


hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic 
year) 
161-62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) Garner 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and production methods. 
Sp&D 161: to the Restoration. Sp&D 162: since the Restoration. 
(Academic year) 


165-66 History of the Theatre (3-3) Parady 


An examination of the development and growth of the theatre from its 
beginnings to the present. Sp&D 165: Greek through Restoration. Sp&D 
166: the 18th century to the present. (Academic year) 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) Staff 
Study of philosophies and practices underlying dramatics with children; 
materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic activities in 
elementary and secondary education. (Spring) 


*192 The American Cinema (3) Staff 
History and criticism of American films. At least one film will be shown 
each week, on which there will be readings, discussions, and lectures. 
The course will enable the student to develop an ability to see and evaluate 
cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in writing, and to 
understand the role of films in the context of American culture. The 
American Film Institute's Rediscovery Series will be used as a laboratory. 
Subscription to the Series is $15, payable to the American Film Institute. 

193 Design (3) Staff 

Fundamental study of principles and concepts of theatre design. 
(Fall) 


195 Costuming (3) Parady 


Study of costume history, materials, and construction. (Spring) 


TARD GROUP 


Sp& 
cand urses numbered from 268 through 290 and Sp&D 295 are for Master of Arts 
mew in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiology; other students may be 
*d by permission of the Department. 


215. 

5-16 Advanced Acting (3-3) Staff 
Study of character analysis, transactional analysis, exercise principles, 
improvisation, and styles. (Academic year 1974-1975 and alternate 
years) 

251 Advanced Design (3) Staff 
Fundamental study of principles and concepts of theatre design. 
(Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 
— 
oint offer; 
May register 8 of the Department of Speech and Drama and the American Studies Program. Students 


er : 
under either designation. 


m e 
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252 Advanced Costuming (3) Parady 
Study of costume history, materials, and construction. (Spring 1976 
and alternate springs) 


255 Lighting (3) Garne 
Theory and practice of stage lighting. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


256 Advanced Directing (3) suf 
Play analysis, character analysis; directing of scenes and one-act plays 
under supervision. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

257 Modern Trends (3) staf 


Study of recent trends in theatrical criticism, theory, and play produc 
tion. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


Parady 


258 Theatre Management (3) 
promo 


Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: 
tion, box office and house management. Admission by interview. 
(Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (arr.) suf 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of commu? 
cation disorders. May be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


f 
269 Community Programs in Communication Disorder (3) Here 


joo 
Methods and procedure for the planning, management, and operatio 
of hospital, school, and other community programs for the commun! 
tively handicapped. (Fall) 


ell 

271 Articulation Disorders I (2) Reg? 
(Formerly Sp&D 284— Disorders of Articulation (3)) T 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/ educational skills in the eval * 
tion and treatment of persons with disorders of speech artic a 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 


illi 
272 Articulation Disorders II (2) m 
Continuation of Sp&D 271. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 
el 
273 Articulation Disorders III (2) Reg” 
Continuation of Sp&D 272. Laboratory fee, $5. 
illis 
274 Fluency Disorders I (2) Hr F 
evalu? 


Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in the por? 
tion and treatment of persons with disorders of speech fluency- 
tory fee, $5. (Fall) , 
275 Fluency Disorders II (2) " 
(Formerly Research Methods in Speech Pathology and Audiology a» 
Continuation of Sp&D 274. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) i 
pill 


276 Fluency Disorders III (2) 
Continuation of Sp&D 275. Laboratory fee, $5. 
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271 Language Disorders I (2) Fox 


(Formerly Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speach and Hearing) 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in the evalua- 
tion and treatment of persons with disorders in perception or production 


of oral-verbal language. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 

278 Language Disorders II (2) Fox 
(Formerly Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing) 

Continuation of Sp&D 277. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 

279 Language Disorders III (2) Fox 
(Formerly Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing(3)) 
Continuation of Sp&D 278. Laboratory fee, $5. 

280 Voice Disorders I (2) Regnell 


(Formerly Neurological Speech and Language Disorders (3)) 


Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in the evalua- 
tion and treatment of persons with pathologies or improper use of the 
larynx or supraglottal resonating cavities. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 


281 Voice Disorders II (2) Regnell 


Continuation of Sp&D 280. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 


282 Voice Disorders III (2) Regnell 
Continuation of Sp&D 281. Laboratory fee, $5. 


283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brewer 


(Formerly Sp&D 188) 

Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and speech reading, 
including development of lesson plans and their application in resolving 
communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individuals. Labora- 
tory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 


284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bowling 
(Formerly Sp&D 281) 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory disorder; em- 
phasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibility. Clinical 
mund, tests; demonstration and practicum. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
all) 


285 Hearing Aids (3) Brewer 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measure- 
ments; hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; pro- 
cedures for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling 


of the patient. (Spring) 


286 Special Auditory Tests (3) Bowling 
(Formerly Sp&D 282 ) 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for differentiating 
conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for identifying functional 
hearing losses. Clinical application of tests and interpretation of results. 
Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 


2 j 
87 Auditory Perception and Comprehension (3) Bowling 
Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory perception and compre- 


LO 
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hension; methods and procedures used in identifying disorders of auditor! 
perception and comprehension. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 


288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bowling 


; , 3 : j 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the social a% 
emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of those W! 
impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 


289 Pediatric Audiology (3) Co 
Development of skills in audiological assessment of young children and 
other difficult-to-test groups. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 


290 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) Brew?! 


Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child includit! 
diagnosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placement, tre% 
ment programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Emphasis on aur 
habilitation within an educational framework. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) suf 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Statistics 


Professors H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Emeritus), H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. h 
Kirsch, R.H. Shumway, Jerome Cornfield (Chairman), J.L. Gastwirt^ 
Lawrence Shaw (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, F.C. Leone, Harry Weingarten 

Associate Professor C.T. Ireland 

Assistant Professors R.E. Thomas, J.P. Dirkse III, J.M. Lachin III ( Research) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J.K. Kern 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers William Rutiser, T.C. Teeples 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Statistics wr 

partmental) or Mathematical Statistics (Departmental).—The following requirem? 

must be fulfilled: ;houl 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73, 80-86. (Students sh? ê 

consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying, i) 

requirements for “meaningful initiation” into the Humanities and Social Studie 


2. Prerequisite courses for both majors—Math 31, 32; Stat 91, 97. E Mat! 

3. (a) Required course in related areas for the Applied Statistics major— ded: 
124. (Courses in computer science and some field of application are recommen 
Foreign language is not required for this major.) ajo 


(b) Required courses in related areas for the Mathematical Statistics 7 siah 
Math 124, 139, 140, 157; two years of introductory French, German, Or pli 
or equivalent. (Courses in computer science, mathematics, and some field of 3P. 
cation are recommended.) 
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4. (a) Required courses in the Applied Statistics major—Stat 113, 117, 118, 
157-58, 189; plus three approved second-group courses in Statistics, 

(b) Required courses in the Mathematical Statistics major—Stat 117, 118, 

157-58, 189—90; plus three approved second-group courses in Statistics. 

To assure a balanced program, departmental approval of elective is required 

lor both majors. 

Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics or Master of Arts in the field 
of Mathematical Statistics.—The program of study consists of 30 semester hours of 
urse work without a thesis. In exceptional cases the Department may approve a 
Program of study consisting of 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis, 
tquivalent to 6 additional semester hours. Candidates must pass a written Master's 

Omprehensive Examination and must fulfill the tool requirement by passing either 
u eading knowledge examination in an acceptable foreign language or an examina- 
‘On in computer language. The successful completion of course work in computer 
Programming does not obviate the requirement to pass a special examination should 

computer option be elected as a tool. For prerequisites and additional require- 

Ments, see below. 

Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics. —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
egree with a major in Applied Statistics from this University, or an equivalent de- 
Bree, If undergraduate study did not include equivalent required courses at this 

niversity, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 
wequired: the general requirements, pages 90-97, including 18 semester hours of 

t i and 12 additional hours of approved course work in an area of interest 

€ candidate. Courses are selected in consultation with the adviser. 

Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
n with a major in Mathematical Statistics from this University, or an equiva- 
n egree, If undergraduate study did not include equivalent courses at this Uni- 

Sity, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 

and “tp the general requirements, pages 90-97, including Stat 201-2 or 257—58; 
Vith 17-18. The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected in consultation 

the adviser. 

Ever of Philosophy in the field of Mathematical Statistics.—Prerequisite: the 
ity E of Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics from this Univer- 

> Or an equivalent degree. 

Met nape the general requirements, pages 90-94, 97-99. A minimum of 24 
E Um hours of course work must be taken in residence at this. University before 
^ pe Examination may be completed. The General Examination consists of 

Algebra examination following four days of written examinations: Part I—Matrix 
N ras oe and Complex Analysis; Part 11—Probability; Part III and Part IV— 
taken A ical Statistics. The first two parts of the General Examination may be 
fourth er successful completion of Stat 259-60 or its equivalent; the third and 

En may be taken after completion of Stat 257-58, 263-64, 265-66, and 
bet - seminar. The tool requirement may be fulfilled by passing a read- 

Ruage ne examination in one foreign language and an examination in computer 

t obviat e successful completion of course work in computer programming does 
ion be : the requirement to pass a special examination should the computer 

etearch X" raw tool. - i ma e . 

Nometricg ^r Applied Probability, Biostatistics, Design of Experiments, Eco- 

and Statist; ormation Theory, Multivariate Analysis, Operations Analysis, Sampling, 

ical Inference, 


ing 
lan 


Depart 
fitst-groy ental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
P Courses in Statistics. 
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FIRST GROUP 


*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distribution, 4 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall 
and spring) 

*53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) staf 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de 


scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall a9 


spring) 

*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) suf 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attributes, aver 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Laboratory tai 
$18. (Fall and spring) 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Thomas and staf 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programmmióf 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students will be P 
on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and sprité 


SECOND GROUP 
105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistic" 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation ve 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat °° 
or former 104. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


staf 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 4 
sampling, by 


Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, jte: 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequis 

differential and integral calculus. í 

" * 1. MIN : a 
109—10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) p“ 
Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and ff 

bility applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. " 

d í um (à 

111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 5 is 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of econom 

and business. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) í 

: F TA tà 

112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) - 

Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of eer) 


and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


ta 
113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and S 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyon goed 
introductory level; an introduction to assembly language and 8 


due 


— e 
* Stat 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of th 
may be applied toward a degree. 
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high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Stat 97. Laboratory fee, 
$25. (Spring) 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


118 Regression Analysis (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation the- 
ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 
from Stat 51, 53, 91, 107. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall) 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) Kern 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis on applications 
rather than theory. 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Staff 
Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techniques and in- 
dicators of business conditions. Preparation of an actual forecast. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 51 or equivalent. 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Bennett 


Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, para- 
meter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic models. 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 111. (Spring) 


131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) Staff 
Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, including estimation, 
tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression. Prerequisite: Stat 118 
or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) Staff 
Probability distribution, Bayes' theorem and postulate, mathematical ex- 
pectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in 
algebra. 


Hg x ^ Y 

57-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Staff 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, re- 
gression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential and in- 
tegral calculus. (Academic year) 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure of 
uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian inference. 
Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in introductory statistics, or equivalent. 
Laboratory fee, $13. 


1 
61-62 Information Theory (3-3) T" 


Elementary development of information theory and applications to com- 
munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semester 
hours selected from Stat 107, 155, 157, 159, 189. 


* n T - 
n interd 
ej x " 
Partmental course offered by the departments of Statistics and Economics. 


165-66 Multivariate Techniques (3—3) 


189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3) 
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staf | 


Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional f 
search data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physi 
sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58. (Academic year) 

Shumw) 


18 
e, ant 
f 


Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 
Application of time series analysis to data from economics, medicine, K 
the physical sciences. Fourier methods in regression and analysis. 
variance, autoregressive and moving average models, signal discriminati 
and detection. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 118. (Fall) 


staf 


183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) 


Applications to advanced experimental design and other topics. Admit 
sion by permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall or spriff/ 
187 Theory of Sampling (3) sol 
i" 


Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equ 
alent. (Fall) 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefo® 
Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution is unspt? 


fied. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) í 
sta 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic independen"” 

probability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. 

requisite: differential and integral calculus. (Academic year) Í 
St 


191 Probabilistic Methods for Operations Research (3) e 
Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied n 
Axiomatic theory, random variables, Bayes' theorem, some special — 
butions, generating functions, convergence, Poisson and Markov p 


esses. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Fall) í 

2.42 4 ta 

192 Statistical Methods for Operations Research (3) be 
Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied Scie e 


Sampling, estimation, sampling distributions, hypothesis testing, ee nti 
eral linear hypothesis, experimental design models, elements of sequ” it 


analysis and nonparametric statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 191 or © 
alent. (Spring) J 
: i X. Su 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) A 
sarii TL (UR of 
197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Th gr 
in * 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital computer nif 
tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, and pe 
programs on the digital computer in the University Computer port" 
Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 32; or permission of instructor. 


tory fee, $25. (Spring) 
pring "T 
198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) ste 
Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating -i of 


e: Stat fo 
May be repeal 


nonnumeric programming compiler techniques. Prerequisit 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
credit. (Fall) 
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THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Staff 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hy- 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year) 


205 Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions (3) Kirsch 


The framing of questions of importance in educational policy and the use 
of existing data bases to answer these questions. Laboratory fee, $20. 


206 Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
$18. Not open to graduate students in Statistics. 


207-8 Operations Analysis (3-3) Staff 
Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear pro- 
gramming, game theory, queuing theory, inventory theory, and other top- 
ics. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Staff 


Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis to experi- 
mental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2. (Academic year) 


221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 
Education (3) 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems in 
behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 117 and 
permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in Statistics. 
(Spring) 


225... 

25-26 Introduction to Biostatistics (3—3) Cornfield 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to biomedical 
investigations. Prerequisite: Math 31 or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 


A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial 
data. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. 


242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Economic Analysis (3) Gatswirth 
Applications of advanced theory to research and decision problems in- 
Volving economic data. 


253... 
54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) Staff 


Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, deterministic models of 
Bene frequency; the Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutation, migration, 
and selection on gene frequency; multiple loci and multiple allele models; 
inbreeding; Fisher's fundamental theorem of natural selection; stochastic 
uh. of changes in gene frequency, including methods of direct product 
ranching processes and diffusion equation methods. Prerequisite: knowl- 
edge Of advanced calculus, linear algebra, probability and statistics; or 
Permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


vs 
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257-58 Distribution Theory (3-3) sul 
Random variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of rando 
variables, characteristic functions, special distributions, sampling theod 
asymptotic distributions. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2. (Ae 
demic year) 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) suf 


Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability dist? 


t 
j butions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, martingales. 
| requisite: Stat 189-90. 
| 263—64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3—3) = 
| Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, like 
| hood ratio, Bayesian inference and the use of prior knowledge, decis. 
| and information theory. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. 
i demic year) , 
" 2 " g 
l 265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3—3) z 
| Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and o 
| correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized Student's "sit 
i multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. Prerequi 
Stat 201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year) j 
St 


267—68 Characteristic Functions (3—3) D 
Fourier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, limit © 
rems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics. Prerequi 
Stat 189-90; 201-2 or 257-58. 


l f 
| "TRE 2.2 (à 
269-70 Statistical Decision Theory (3-3) = 
Wald’s theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis. Multi-de" " 
problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and other £ m 

decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 ofi 


58. 


273-74 Markov Processes (3-3) 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating f 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, oi? 
and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; an 
or 257-58. 


Liief™ 
fur 
id 


. : - pennt! 
275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) ds f 
Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical metho® y 


: : : : tion 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introduce: gj 
simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or equ 


or permission of instructor. (Fall) d 
" : n à; en 
*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) B gui 
i isite: 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems. Prerequis!! 
275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring) » 
Gastvif 


*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) a 
A F - : r 
Applications of statistical methods to economics. Curve-fitting, ree o 
analysis of variance and chi-square techniques used to analyze € 
data. Prerequisite: a year course in Statistics. 


i 


* An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. 
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281-82 Time Series Analysis (3—3) Shumway 
Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross-correlation, 
power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square esti- 
mation and regression, statistical inference, applications. Prerequisite: 
Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year) 


283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
Application of the University computer to complex statistical problems on 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $25. May be repeated for credit only with permission of the 
Department, (Fall and spring) 


285-86 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Stat 285 and 286—fall and 
spring) 

295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 
296 Seminar: Data Analysis Methods (3) Staff 


Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems that a consultant 
might encounter. 


297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 
298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) Staff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


* 1 . Hi - . 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students; offered 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econometric 
literature and special topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Sut 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


U 
“tban and Regional Planning 


Professor D 


NT McGrath, Jr. (Chairman) 


SSociate p Lecturer Norman Beckman 

Ssociar — Sherwin Greene, S.S. Fuller 

Nstry e Frofessorial Lecturers S.J. Bellomo, R.E. Bonz 
“tor S E, Girton 


LJ 
An j 
nterd, 
*partmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. 


] 
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A program leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which 
provides preparation for professional practice in the planning field, and areas o 
specialization in planning as components of programs leading to the degrees ? 
Master of Arts in Government, Master of Public Administration, Doctor of Busines 
Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration, are offered by the School © 
Government and Business Administration (see pages 130-59). 


SECOND GROUP 


153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) staf 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning 
and design applied to community problems. Survey of planner’s role ! 
developing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems. 
(Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


1 a irtot 
201 Introduction to Urban Planning (3) McGrath, Girto 
Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. p 
cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and s9* 


change. (Fall and spring) 


r " irto? 

202 Urban Planning Theory (3) e 

Development of the fundamental theories and concepts of urban Loue 

and change, urban social structure and change, theories of the plan 
process, and the role of politics in the planning process. Prerequis! 


U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
r ne 
203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) Gre j 
Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning methods. #y 
graphic techniques, principles of land use and urban design; analy to 
factors affecting community development and change. Open on ag 
candidates for the degree of Master of Urban and Regional plann 
(Fall) 
nt 
204 Urban Development Planning (4) Gre 
1, # 


Planning and design studio: investigation of social, environmenta 


technological factors in planning. Application of comprehensive ent 
elo 


ing process to typical problems of community growth and dev fees 

Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 

$10. (Spring) 

: ule 
205 Urban Housing (3) P tics 

; uo r ; S 

Examination of the housing problem: housing market character $ 

analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing federal prof y 

technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Prerequisite: 

201. (Fall) 

f 

* x ulle 
206 Community Facilities Planning (3) ge 

Planning implications of essential public facilities which comprise , the 


munity infrastructure. Emphasis on developing an understanding 
special design, service, and locational requirements of eac 
munity facility, the relationships among facilities, and t 
urban development and the community at large. Prerequisite: 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


h cla cl of 
-« effe 
heir U&RP 20! 
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207 Land Development . Planning (3) McGrath 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zon- 
ing, urban renewal, and special programs available for the implemen- 
tation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of 
instructor. (Fall) 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) Bellomo 


Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and people 
in urban areas. Transportation planning principles, policy problems, 
methods for analyzing demand and systems for urban travel; roles of 
public agencies and private interests in the planning and development of 
various modes. Prerequisite: Mgt 204, U&RP 201. (Fall) 


209 Urban Transportation Models (3) Staff 
Consideration of land use activity, trip generation and distribution, modal 
choice models, traffic assignment, and decision-making techniques. Re- 
view of detail studies, calibration, interactions, applications, and ac- 
curacy limitations of various mathematical models. Prerequisite: U&RP 
208 or permission of instructor. 


210 Urban Development Economics (3) Bonz 


Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationships among 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the national 
economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land development policies; 
basic studies and methods of economic analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217- 
18 or equivalent; U&RP 201. (Spring) 


213 Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) Girton 


Consideration of the impact of social groups, social class, and social 
institutions on urban structure; development of techniques for reflecting 
social variables in the planning process. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall) 


215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analysis 
of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation. of material to 
faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and individual 
planning projects. Studio course. Prerequisite: U&RP 204. Laboratory 
fee, $10. (Spring) 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller and Staff 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and process 
of regional planning; development of projects of regional scale requiring 
problem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Studio course. Pre- 
om U&RP 204 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. 

all) 


232 Urban Environment and the Planner (3) 


Exploration of the relationship between man and his urban environment; 
emphasis on the role of the urban planner. Theory, research, planning 
methods, current issues, and laws examined. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 


permission of instructor. (Spring) 
2 
^0 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Beckman 


evolution of federal and 
ffecting urban growth and 


McGrath and Staff 


Fuller 


Investigation of contemporary trends in the 
ate governmental functions and programs à 


Y. 


T 
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development policy. Planning functions in the evolving relationships amon 
units of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. Prerequisite: U&R 


201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
295 Urban Research (3) suf 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in communi! 


development. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) staf 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology: 
(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) staf 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administrati 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be repeat 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) suf 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public A 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprin#! 


Women Studies—Graduate Study - 


Professorial Lecturer Marguerite Rawalt 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Ruth H. Osborn 


COMMITTEE ON WOMEN STUDIES 
e 
Ruth H. Osborn (Coordinator), Thelma Z. Lavine, Lois G. Schwoerer, Suzan” 


L. Simons, M. Elizabeth Tidball 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary prog’ 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentratiO® 4 
Women Studies, directed by the Committee on Women Studies, Each student sts 
work closely with the Committee in designing a program to meet individual inter 
goals, and background knowledge. Prospective candidates should consult wit 
Coordinator of the Committee for specific requirements. jor’ 

Master of Arts in Special Studies (Women Studies)—Prerequisite: a Bache 
degree from an accredited college or university. Students are expected to have co 
pleted the prerequisites to graduate courses. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-97. The program of stud 
of 36 semester hours with or without a thesis, including a plurality of appro e, 
courses in the Arts and Sciences with no more than one-third from any one 9€ 995 
ment. W St 220 and 221 are required courses for all students; W St 283 an ost 
are required for students not electing a thesis; W St 299-300 is required for asi 
electing a thesis. All candidates are required to pass a Master’s Comprehe® 
Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


y consis 
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THIRD GROUP 


220 Selected Topics on Women (3) Staff 
Research and theory from the following: anthropology, economics, his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, physiology, psychology, and sociology. 
(Fall and spring) 


221 Seminar: Women in Perspective (3) Staff 
Past, present, and future roles of women based on interdisciplinary study. 
Prerequisite: W St 220. (Fall and spring) 


231 Women and the Law (3) Rawalt 


An examination of the status of women in selected areas of the law. 
Emphasis on employment, health and welfare services, education, and 
public accommodations. (Fall) 


235 Counseling and Career Development of Women (3) Osborn 


Multidimensional analysis of factors, theories, problems, and practices in 
career development and its relationship to counseling women. 


283 Practicum in Women Studies (3) Staff 
Field experience in agencies engaged in counseling, instruction, or super- 
vision of women, and in related research. 


295 Independent Research in Women Studies (arr.) Staff 


Supervised independent research. Students will be expected to contribute 
to the present body of knowledge in the historical, literary, or statistical 


study of women. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Zoology 


00 PERLES A do EE saaa ek e in] aro 
See “Biological Sciences.” 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany E 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wisconsi 
Madison 

Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1916, University of Missouri-Columbia; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 

Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for WO 
Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington University 

Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 


me 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature P 
B.A. 1916, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia Univer? 
Litt.D, 1957, George Washington University 

Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology 199 
B.A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; ph.D. 
University of Virginia $ nál 

John Withrow Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Internati? 


Law 
B.A. 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 
Arthur Edward Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington 
versity 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
Paul Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy, in Residence 


B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1955, University of Cambridge, England 


468 
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ichard Bernard Castell, Director Emeritus of the Student Health Service 
| B.A, 1932, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
imes Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English, in Residence 
s B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
lbridge Colby, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1912, M.A. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University 
wald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
Emeritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
search Institute 
B.S, 1920, United States Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
LL.D, 1946, Muhlenberg College 
harles William Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A, 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
torge Frederick Conner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Admini- 
Stration 
Bs, 1929, United States Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
Incent James DeAngelis, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
E. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
an Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
od; 1918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 
illiam Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 
BA. 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
P V.D. 1932, Harvard University 
illiam Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Experi- 
mental) 
3 B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
"ederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administration 
S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 


ood Gray, Professor Emeritus of American History 
Chica 1927, M.A. 1928, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; Ph.D. 1933, University of 
iho 
ta : 
Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
He S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 
ri William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
Tho * in C.E, 1930, George Washington University 
mas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics 


A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, University of 
onsin-Madison 


Ave 
rett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
el + 1922, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1940, Cornell University 
"vr Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence 
è “A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
E Jehle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Evere ng. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 
. E Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
Mij 926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of 
ranci d 
B. "M Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
Urbans dl, George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University of Illinois at 
“Champaign 
Mer : r ; : 
of ue Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean Emeritus 
“es Division of University Students 
Universe? M.A. 1918, LL.D, 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Columbia 
Tan : : 
as Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
Donald 9, University of Missouri-Columbia; M.A. 1929, Columbia University 
b. Ax Chenoweth Kline, Professor Emeritus of Art, in Residence 
- 1927, George Washington University; M.F.A, 1951, Catholic University of America 
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Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Intern | 


tional Affairs 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Frankfurt; S.J.D. 1931, Harvard University 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence " 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; ph. 
1934, George Washington University 
John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics 
B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 
Yale University 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Wome 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg 
John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus 
B.A. 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S, in L.S. 1933, Columbia Um 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University pis 


Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomatic 


tory pe” 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard Unive 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D 
University 

Sam Clark Munson, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland 

William Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Health, ? 


Recreation for Men 
B.A. 1931, Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University 


Richard Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration » 
B.A., B.S. 1917, University of Missouri-Columbia; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University of Chi 
C.P.A. 1923, State of Illinois 


Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology aol? 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South © 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology, in Residence 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Blake Smith Root, Professor Emeritus of Education "m 
a-ChamP 


B.S. 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois at Urban 
Ed.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1927, George Washington University 
Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration, in Residence 


195 


versit! 


"T 
1945, George Washing’ 


B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University f i 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
Residence 


B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berekeley 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
B.A. 1918, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
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Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
nald Stevenson Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A, 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Tank Mark Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
"an 1913, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 
aren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A, 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
alph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology, in Residence 
1 B.A, 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
’muel Nathaniel Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
L BA. 1927, M.A. 1929, Duke University; Ph.D. 1935, Pennsylvania State University 
4Wson Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
BS. 1916, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, University of Northern lowa 
onnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


ACTIVE* 


F i 
Ted Paul Abramson, Assistant Research Professor of Pathology and of Phar- 
macology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Tene Abravanel, Associate Professor of Psychology 
CA: 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
E alifornia, Berkeley 
$5 Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Eli ‘F.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
zabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Management 
Un, 1995, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington 
"ersity 
Lewis Franc; i Je eh 
IS Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology 
Ern A. 1950, M.A 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
^P Narinder Albert, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Uni, 1999. High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 
Yo sity 
wl Al-Doory, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 


2,1945, University of Baghdad; M.A, 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1954, 
lana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


: | ANO IUS > 
a, Edward Alexander, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 
"d Environmental Health 


Ton; 1951, Yale University; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.P.H. 1959, D.P.H. 1964, 
is Hopkins University 


Tank 
Bs Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
and M M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
*chanical College 


D Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English; Dean of the Division of University 
tudents 

A, i NUES 
Rich 1939, M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 


ar 
B.A d Chester Allen, Professor of Law 
David M8, J.D. 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963, University of Michigan 


Bs. -— Alterman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
0, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1972, American University 


En 


Athe Univers: " i 

the cmic Wersity Faculty is composed of the President of the University, the Vice President for 

e Pi” Affairs, the Di Rew m EVA, al he Tres 

lacy tector P" the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the University Librarian, the Treasurer 
ties, of the Student Health Service, and the membership of the several college and school 
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Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance Jl. 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University * 


Pennsylvania 


W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) l 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, University of Cambridge 

Avery Delano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History |t 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylva?? 

John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and A nthropology 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 

Tatiana Antonovych, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 

| 


M.D. 1941, University of Vienna 


Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology ^ 
1956, Johns Hopkins Univer? 


B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. à 
Fairlie Arant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech E 
B.A. 1957, Wellesley College; M.A. 1961, Coumbia University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Minnes” 
Philip Elwyn Arsenault, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education | 

B.A. 1935, M.S. in Ed. 1937, Clark University; Ph.D. 1958, Princeton University 
William Earl Arsers, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French Horn) | 


Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics | 
B.A. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 


David Lynn Atkins, Associate Professor of Biology 1 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 197 
Texas A&M University 

William Johnson Auton, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Adm 
tration 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, Roosevelt University 

Ines Azar, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

Joseph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in International A ffairs 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 


Susan Hardy Bahcall, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1969, University of Wisconsin-Madison 


Catherine McGraw Bahl, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1968, Trinity College, District of Columbia 


John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales ol 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the Sch 
of Education 


pse" t 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic Universit 
America; M.A. in Ed, 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 


Edith Louise Ball, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education, Health, an 
Recreation 
B.S. 1926, M.A. 1927, Columbia University; Ed.D. 1953, New York University 

James Elmer Banta, Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Enviro 
Health 
M.D. 1950, Marquette University; M.P.H. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 


Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, 
Hopkins University 


Shirley Russell Barnett, Assistant Professor of Spanish E 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of y. a 
. Dir 
n, 


Richard Adrian Barrett, Associate Professor of Business Administratio 


ini 


n meni? 


: r 
Ph.D. 1966, jo 


tor, Navy Graduate Financial Management Program Ee" — 
B.A. 1930, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University; D.B.A. 1972, George wWashinf 
University 
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mes Richard Barth, Assistant Professor of Economics 
BA. 1965, Sacramento State College; M.A. 1967, University of New Mexico; 
hio State University 
tte Lee Barton, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
1958, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1959, Ph.D 
10 Lee Battaglia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Photography 
B.J, 1958, M.A. 1968, University of Missouri-Columbia 
ne Hermine Baumhofer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Clinical 
Microbiology) 
| S. 1957, Ohio State University 
ae Becker, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
ci: 1950, St. Ambrose College; M.A. 1954, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1962, Loyola University of 
ago 
V : r ^ ; 
orman Beckman, Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional Planning 
pi 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; 
:D. 1957, Columbia University 
avi > 3 " 
Vid Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in C lassics 
. ^A. 1957, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A., LL.B. 1960, University of California, Berkeley 
Ic : P , g r 
hard Beizer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
Mer 1964, Harvard University; LL.B. 1967, University of Virginia 
atore John Bellomo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
lanning 
Ans 1963, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.C.E. 1967, D.Engr. 1971, Catholic University of 
Ca 
t Benefield, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Ha “A. 1951, University of Miami; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; D.B.A. 
am tvard University 
ae Thomas Bennett, Assistant Professor of Economics 
amex 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Case Western Reserve University 
E. Daniel Bentley, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Administra- 
n 
B, > 
" 1967, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 
0) " . r Se ; 
Y Leonard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
hon University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
Ph p 'Emann, Professor of Physics 
avid ^e University of Vienna 
BA oped Bergwall, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
Lee h 969, M.B.A. 1970, Ball State University 
4 co Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 
ohn G » Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
iS. rover Birdsong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra- 
B.Ae 
ilip Coi Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1965, Harvard University 
mini tanley Birnbaum, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Ad- 
. Inistration 


Ph.D. 1972, 


. 1963, Columbia University 


1968, 


ol 


Polytechnis Be I M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselaer 
* si 


alvi x itute 
a Franklin Bishop, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 


S, 19 EMT. 4 
Dalias 50, Baylor University; M.D. 1953, University of Texas, Southwestern Medical School at 


Uy Bj 

a t h 
S. we Professor of Business Economics 
Brian ie sees University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
D. isan as Blackbourne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) 
Ethel Joan ii; of Alberta 

B lanchette-Mackie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


S. 1956. (« . 
Ph.D » City Universi lae V. i , Joivi . 
- 1965, Co mbia Univeraty ^" York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York University; 
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Louis Block, Visiting Professor of Health Care A dministration 
B.A. 1932, D.P.H. 1937, University of Michigan; M.S. in P.H. 1933 Columbia University 
Elliot Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.B.A. 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 
Ph.D. 1965, Florida State University | 
Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 
Roland Richard Bonato, Associate 
stration 
B.A. 1954, Case Western Reserve University; M.A 
Richard Emmet Bonz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Re 


l 


1960, Long Island Unive 


Research Professor of Health Care Admit | 


1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Connect | 
gio 


Planning 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1969 University of Pennsylvania 
Sally Webster Boss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1971, Bowling Green State University 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1947, New York University; 
Columbia University 
Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948. University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Robert Cyrus Boyers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
D.D.S. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1961 Georgetown University 
George Robert Bozzini, Assistant Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Henry Alexander Bradford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


and Environmental Health 
B.A. 1961, University of Colorado; M.S 
James Lowell Breen, Professor of Physical Education u” 
B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois at 
Champaign 
Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
*Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education Y 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, 
Washington University 
Alexander Breslow, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa nt {0 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Preside 
Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph D 
Texas at Austin 
A. D. Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 
John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North 
Chapel Hill 
Stuart Lee Brodsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 


Elna Riker Broffman, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1951, Beaver College; M.A, 1953, Columbia University 


Ed.D. Ld 


«aloe 
Epidemiol 


1967, University of California, Los Angeles 


‘ jt 
1952, Unive 


C jaroli 


m , 
On leave of absence spring semester 1975. 
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lison Spence Brooks, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Harvard University 
Javid Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
B.A, 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Aurence Ray Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
BS. in Engr. 1949, D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; LL.B 1951, Rutgers University, 
1 nden; M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
litia Woods Brown, Professor of American History and Civilization 
e" 1935, Tuskegee Institute; M.A. 1937, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 
Obert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
BA. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 
hapel Hill 


lo} > 
hn Alva Bull III, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
BA, 1964, M.S. 1965, Central Washington State College; Ph.D 
n Burdetsky, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Bs, 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D, 1968, American University 
iu Warren Burkett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
3 J. 1951, M.J. 1965, University of Texas at Austin 
! " ; . r 
Sabeth Ann Burkhardt, Lecturer in Physical Education 
y ‘S. 1966, University of Maryland 
ames Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
Ste “A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University at Bloomington 
Phen Wheeler Burks, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 
Willy: 1962, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Michigan State University 
EM Ambrose Burns, Associate Professor of Pathology 
ill - 1951, Fordham University; M.D, 1958, University of Lausanne 
lam Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 


Ciam 197. University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois at 
paign; M.D. 1960, University of Texas Southwestern Medical School at Dallas 


1960, University of North Carolina at 


1969, University of Minnesota 


Urbana- 


Ann . 
Benedict Butler, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
and - 1967, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1971, Case Western Reserve University 
r x : - 
^vi Watson Butterly, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
Lu = 1954, College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
s.a Ruffin Butts, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
George District of Columbia Teachers College; M.A. in Ed. 1966, Ed.S. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, 
Mart; ashington University 
in z ; a : 
" Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
"Willa Lo University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
ha. ie dmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
» 0 » M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
. une Calkins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Mary B d. 1957, M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington University 
BA. reckinridge Campbell, Instructor in Special Education 
ashingtor University of Louisville; M.S. 1967, University of Pennsylvania; Ed.D. 1 
gnes Virai University 
irgini Sede 
ret eee Cannon, Assistant Professor of English 
Edward Ala 1945, West Virginia University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
ids an Caress, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the 
B.A, Mie n> chool of Arts and Sciences 
aith Coles mee College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Arp arman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Harp) 
ose Fried » Catholic University of America 
m " 
B.A an Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 


“A. 1948, V 
o 5 Mar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago 


On sabbati 
tical leave spring semester 1975. 


loi 


974, George 
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n . s x 4 "--- inisth 
James Harrison Hewes Carrington, Associate Professor of Business Admin 
tion 
B.S. 1948, United States Naval Academy; 
American University 
Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
B.A. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D 1952, Yale University 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947 Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor of Education peo 
B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940 Ph.D. 1952, Univ 
Nebraska 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S 1959, Ph.D. 1962, 
Michael Scott Castleberry, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D 
Washington University 
Bayard Lacey Catron, Assistant Professor of Public 


D. pg 


M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University; Ph. 
| 


of 1” 


National University 


1973, 


Administration "T 
Univers 


B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, 
California, Berkeley 

David Leon Celio, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1965, Colgate University; Ed.M. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 


Soo Young Cha, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.A. 1961, Seoul National University 
Fenner Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University j op 
Roma Sakhuja Chandra, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Deve 
and in Pathology 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Lady Hardinge Medical College, India 
William Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 


, pisi 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956 Indiana University 9* B 


George Cheely, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland “von jn 
William Robert Chiarulli, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Envi" 
Health 
De d ; k @ 
Robert Chisholm, Professorial Lecturer in Education E » 
B.A. 1940, Ed.B. 1940, Washington State University; M.A. 1949 Stanford University; 
Columbia University 
Stephen Reed Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
of Southern? 


B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University 


Yang-Ming Chu, Assistant Professor of Mic robiology 1aiversit? 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D 1967, George Washington Ur 

Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1 


Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English cerit 
B.A. 1948, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.A. 1952, Columbia Unive 


957, American University 


Sharon Leigh Clark, Associate Professor of Physical Education ada gi 
B.S. 1955, University of Maine at Orono; Ed.M. 1965, Spr ngfield College; . 
York University > 
A dministrati 


Patricia Ann Cleary, Research Instructor in Health Care 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Carl William Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Managemer 
B.A. in Govt. 1949, M.A. in Govt. 1951, George Washington University 
Anthony George Coates, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London wage 
: . ~ à -— ng 
Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Lm 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnese™ 
Stanley Lee Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psy¢ hol 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971. George Washington University 


it Science 


ogy 
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Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S, 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George 
University 
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Washington 


Richard Louis Cole, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 


B.A, 1967, M.A. 1969, North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 
"Ary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education D^ 
BS. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 
alva Kephart Collier, Lecturer in Physical Education 
. in P.E, 1949, George Washington University 
rederi " ‘allie ds Professori 'cturer in Geology 
erick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecture ‘ 
S. 1958, Tufts University 


onard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business A dministration 


UA 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 
niversity : 

Obert Long Combs, Assistant Professor of English i dme 
^. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 

a Willard Conrad, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 

h A. 1932, M.A. 1933, Indiana University at Bloomington 

Arles Barrie Cook, Associate Clinical Professor of I athology 
S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


ward Lee Coppenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Sto * . H 
"rw Cornfield, Professor of Statistics 
R 7 1983, New York University 
aymond S 
B.S, 1 
Ra i 
ymond Leslie Courage, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Thon : 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Michigan 
^nm Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
nd 9, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
2 3 i , i : j, i "neec 
B p Patrick Cox, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech — 
963, George Washington University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 


Maa oapel] Cox, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 


Joh 
* P | H . 
B.s, trick Coyne, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
Rando} E College; M.S, 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
: Ph Stratton Coyner, Jr., Assistant Professor of Accounting 
>h MBA. 1968, University of Miami 
Bani; DeVere Cramer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
anking) 


y University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 


B.A. 1937 ^ Professor of English | 
Clare Woot iaa Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


mane ten Crawford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
niversity of Maryland 


en, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 

- 1964, University of London 

2M are rowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

Jonatp, ~*~ 1967, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
B an Walkle 

tH 1949, Jnive 

c g Tep As cx 

i z Daen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 

„versity of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 1960, Adelphi University 


iley, Assis 
€y, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


EIE. e 
» Vniversity of Maryland; Ph.D 1971, University of Virginia 


heary Cottrell, Jr., Associate Professor of Special Education 
55, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse University 


1953, Georgetown 


(Blood 
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| 
James Travis Dalton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology ani 
Environmental Health J 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1969, George Washington University M.S. 1970, United States Naval Postgradu 
School 4 
Robert Emmett Darcy, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Publi 
Affairs 
B.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin-Madison; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of Kentucky 
Dwight David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1939. Wayne State College; M.A. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D. 1947, Columbia 
University 
Kurt John Darr, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1961. Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minnes? 
D.Sc. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
Calvin O'Neil Dash, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1952, Juilliard School of Music; A Mus.D. 1962, Eastman School of Music 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Louis De Alessi, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Los Angeles 
Evelyn Lohoefer DeBoeck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Edut 
tion 
B.S. 1942. University of North Carolina at Greensboro j 
Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Research Professor 
Microbiology ý 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Colw? 
University 
Thomas Jeremiah Delaney, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care A dministration an 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1968, George Washington University; M.S. 1971, United States Naval 
graduate School 
Gary Raymond DeLisle, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.Gen.Std. 1970, Rollins College; M.H.A. 1972, University of Michigan 
Harold Charles Demoody, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management pa 
B.A. 1956, University of Connecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology; MS 
1969, American University 
Frank Landt Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
Linda Grant DePauw, Associate Professor of American History 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Alton Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 
Milton Charles Devolites, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1938, Harvard University; M.A. 1953, Baylor University iol 
. ~ ` L . ° . , 7 
Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biolog! 
Sciences 
B.A. 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Joseph Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 195! 
B.A. 1948, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. © 
Northwestern University 
John Phillip Dirkse III, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1969, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 
Salvatore Frank Divita, Associate Professor of Business Administration jara 
D.B.A. 1968, P^ 


B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University 
University 

Marden Guy Dixon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.D. 1965, M.D. 1971, University of Utah 

Richard Lee Dixon, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Hematology) 


B.S. 1969, Middle Tennessee State University 
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Wallace Bruce Dobry, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 
Mus.B. 1956, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 
ames Carlton Dockeray, Professor of Finance 
E^ 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 
ichael Francis Dolan, Associate Professor of Pathology (Hematology) 
] B.S. 1953, Manhattan College; M.D. 1957, New York Medical College 
ohn Francis Donahue, Lecturer in English 
B.A, 1957, M.A. 1960, Fordham University; Ph.L. 1958, S.T.B. 
se Frank Doubleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
BS, 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 
Orman Drachler, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Al B.A, 1936, M.A. 1939, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 
lan Drexler, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
BS. 1950, Long Island University; M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1958, Purdue 
D University 
aniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
BS, 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 
Win Dubinsky, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
BA. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; Ed.M. 1969, M.P.I.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, 
A niversity of Pittsburgh 
Cqueline Hastings Dudley, Assistant Pro essorial Lecturer in Speech 
B p 
Rober 1948, University of Maryland; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
: rt Martin Dunn, Jr., Associate Professor of Economics 
Bry “A, 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
ce Baker Dunning, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
ober 1965, George Washington University 
tt Frederick Dyer, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University of 
G Maryland 
a Curtis Eads, Associate Professor of Economics 
Ke “A. 1964, University of Colorado; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
nneth Martin Earle, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology and in Neurological 
urgery 
id Rice University; M.D. 1945, University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston; M.S. 1951, 
Ro niversity 
Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
John Wer M.A. 1945, George Washingtgn University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
Bs esley Eastman, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
John wj" Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Berkeley 
Bs alter Eberhard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
Orde 1955, St. Joseph’s College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Fordham University 
Yay Stuart Edwards, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
of Tee, Amherst College; M.A. 1962, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1970, 
ulian Er 
Bs Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
R ne 1, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
B. , Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 
Charles * M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
flai ox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
irs 
i Te Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
fiy rtman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; President of the 
ersity 
“A. 1 : 
1948. ix Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 
College LD - Colorado: LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby 


LL.D 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969. University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1971, 
n University 


1936, Ohio State University 


1965, Woodstock College 
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* 
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John Donald Ellis, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences m 
B.A. 1966, The Citadel; J.D. 1969, Southern Methodist University; M.S, in Forens.S. 


George Washingtoa University 
Valeska Short Ellis, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1970, Vanderbilt University; M.A.T. 1971, 


William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology P 
M.D. 1945, State University of New York Downstate M 


University of Indiana at Bloomington 


B.A. 1942, Dartmouth College; 
Center 


Mary Frances Kelly Ericksen, Special Lecturer i 
B.A. 1947, Indiana University at Bloomington M.A. 1957, Columbia University; 
George Washington University 

Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 
B.A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 

Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 

Grose Evans, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
B.F.A. 1939, M.A 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 

Howard Tasker Evans, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Marilyn Jane Evans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1958, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 

Sergio Egidio Fabro, Research Professor of Pharmacology ^ rJ 
M.D. 1956, University of Milan; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome; Ph. 
University of London 

Shawki Farag, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.Com. 1960, Cairo University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D 1967, Universi 
M.A. 1965, Yale University 

Regis John Ferruzza, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, 
George Washington University 

Monica Finkel, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1969, City University of New York, Queens College , 

Dan: . , Fun. si ed n 1 Affa" 

ana Fischer, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Internationa 
B.A. 1965, Lewis and Clark College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Washington 


n Anatomy 
i ph.D. 1 


m 
at Blooming" 


pamp” 


ty of Illinois at Urbana- 


ph.D. i 


Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; 


Joseph Lyman Fisher, Adjunct Professor of Economics Bde 1%! 
B.S. 1935, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1947, Harvard University; M-A- m 
George Washington University 

Stephen Todd Fisher, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1963, Washington and Jefferson College M.B.A. 1965, Cornell University 

"d 


Peter Harvey Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry w. 
B.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970 George 
University 

William Gary Flamm, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Cincinnati 

Roland Fleischer, Professor of Art 


B.A. 1952, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins ven "m 
urer in EP! á 


Arlene Saunders Fonaroff, Assistant Professorial Lect 
and Environmental Health 973, oe 
B.A. 1965, M.P.H. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.Phil 1972, Ph.D. ! 
ashington University ji y 
Epidemiolo® 


Elizabeth Elma Force, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Environmental Health : 
B.A. 1952, Temple University; M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1973, € on Universi? i 
Paul Lowe Foster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busi 


B'S. 1950, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1963 George Washington 
University of Virginia 


Jeorge Washingt ti 
» nistt 
ness Admins" pA jp 


University; 
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J " á 

9seph Paul Fox, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.S. 1965, Central Missouri State College; Ph.D. 1970 
ndiana University at Bloomington 


'chard John Frankie, Associate Professor of Education 

h *À. 1952, M.A. 1955, University of Michigan; Ed.D 1966, Wayne State University 
0! : ^ j x 

n Eric Fredland, Assistant Professor of Economics 
R n 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
derick Stuart French, Associate Professor of Philosophy 


n 1954, Kenyon College; B.D. 1957, Episcopal Theological School; S. T.M. 1965, Union 
ecological Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


6j 
hn Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 
T A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D, 1957, Catholic University of America 
0 : : f ; : 
p" Baer Friedman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
icha, 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 
E Coe Froede, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Willi * 1951, Ripon College; M.D. 1955, Marquette University 
l a s A ; 
am Edward Fuhrman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
le - 1968, Catholic University of America 
Pen Souther Fuller, Associate Professor of Urban Planning 
1969 1962, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 
Man i Cornell University 
r f " e Mie 
oh Bennett Furlong, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Labo- 
t4 Medicine) 
i Fordham University; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 
cin M Henry Fusillo, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medi- 
e 
Bs, Es 
ari 1948, 1 niversity of Maryland; M.S. 1957, George Washington University 
e z ^ $ 
BA * Edward Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
Michae] 1, Colgate University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 
B t Graham Gallagher, Associate Professor of Accounting 


_ of Vu Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, State 


Bs. ou Gallo, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 


Robert e West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
R Ba, seg aes Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Obert Nort rovidence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 
b B.A, 1949 ~~ Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
lanche Hi ~A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
" BA Med Gardner, Lecturer in German 
Oris Melbo ount Holyoke College; M.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
tive urne Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Compara- 
EX 
Nathan c, VM 1950, Washington State University 
Theatre nant Garner, Assistant Professor of Drama; Acting Director of 
j A. 1 
Joseph Ee University; M.A, 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
BS. 1958 S Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics 


Harry Irving G, University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Ja BPA, 1958, oo Assistant Professor of Sculpture 
David Gat, pt University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

3.” 091, Hiram Ean ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
2419 Gavazzi ? ege; M.A. 1956, Columbia University 

S. 195 I ow Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
ei *olumbia University 
BS. 1950, hic, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

ty of Michigan 
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Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 

Howard Frank Gillette, Jr., Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 


Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 
B.S. 1947, Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, University 


ri 
Iowa 

Steven Eugene Girton, Instructor in Urban and Regional Planning 
B.A. 1966, College of Wooster 

Gerald John Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


Administration 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, M.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 


Edmund John Gleazer, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Education : 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; Ed.M. 1943, Temple University; Ed.D. 199 
Harvard University 

Irving Isadore Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Leo Robert Goldbaum, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences sy 
B.S. 1934, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1938, New York Univers! 
Ph.D. 1950, George Washington University 

Robert Stanley Goldfarb, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 

*Victor Karl Golla, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 

Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A, 1954, Ph.D. 1966, 


Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 


versit! 
Columbia Unive 


B.A. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University j 
Steven Alan Grant, Assistant Professor of Russian History and Internation 
Affairs 


B.A. 1966, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1973, Harvard University 
Vernon Elmer Greaver, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1962, Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
+Marvin David Green, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati ini" 
William James Green, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Adm 
tration 
B.A. 1958, Georgetown University; M.H.A. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Sherwin Greene, Associate Professor in Urban Planning 
B.Arch. 1959, M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Samuel Greenhouse, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George 
Washington University 
Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin-Madison; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
William Byron Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Phillip Donald Grub, Professor of Business A dministration 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A 
Washington University 
Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; 


Geoff 


1960, D.B.A. 19% 


" 
` raive” 
M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins UP' 


* On leave of absence spring semester 1975. 
t On leave of absence 1974-75. 
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loseph Grunwald, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.S, 1943, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia University 
lohn Gregory Guccion, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1958, John Carroll University; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Margaret Beltz Guenther, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1953, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1958, Radcliffe College 
Gordon Guroff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
BS. 1954, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D 
p 1959, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
Tederick Gutheim, Adjunct Professor of History 
E^ 1931, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
illiam Henry Guy, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care 
Administration 
B.A, 1947, Northeastern University; M.A 1948, Boston University; Ph.D 1967, George Washington 
n /niversity 
Ndrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 
Sh 3, University of California, Los Angeles 
eldon Edward Haber, Associate Professor of Economics 
B B.A, 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
^l Martha Hadley, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
N S.A. 1938, Mills College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949. Harvard University 
ĉl Blaine Hadley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admini- 
Stration 


RA. 1949, University of Northern Iowa; M.H.A. 1958, Baylor University; M.S. 
ate University: D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 


0 > p 
bert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
Ricks: 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964 University of Pennsylvania 
ard William Hagauer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini- 
w'ation 
ege 1959. M.S. in Per.Adm. 1966, George Washington University 
, Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
E 1948, University of Kiel 
a Samuel Halpern, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
Ded 1950, Yavne Jewish Theological Seminary; B.A. 1958, American University 
ilie " . Theologi al Seminary 
"P Filipovitch Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Art 
Suza, - 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
(Me Dorothy Schubert Hammersberg, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Bs edical Technology) 
Willia, 1957, University of Wisconsin—La Crosse 
L^ Ambrose Hamrick, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administra- 
n 
Bs 
juive oo Oklahoma State University; M.A. 1950, American University; M.H.A. 
aymo sity; D.S.O. 1969, Illinois College of Optometry 
> ond George Hanken, Professor of Physical Education 


1962, Arizona 


M.H.L. 1966 


1956, Baylor 


Bs 
Margi I E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington University 
e A ; 1 " r 
B.S, ——-—— Hanson, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
U a University of Minnesota; M.S. 1946, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1965 


Jniversit? 
ity of Washington 


Norm 
an è ; : : ; 
Ross Harbaugh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
S Ministration 
H larvard Columbia University; M.A. 1951, Stanford University; M.B.A. 1955, D.B.A 
arold C Diversity 
B.S. 19. x Harder, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
EL College, Michigan; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Michigan State University 
alter Harderave, Associate Professor of Management Science 


A. 195 l- 
1959 Princet J 962 } 1 
eton University; D.Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
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John Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of W ashington; M.A 

Michael Mont Harmon, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, Utah State University; M.P.A 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern C alifor™ | 

Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Er 
vironmental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

Jerry Harvey, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas at Austin 

*Richard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 


1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia Universi! 


* of 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Prince 
University 
Donald Hawkins, Research Professor of Physical Education ya | 
o 


B.A. 1958, King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New 
| 


University 


Joseph Ernest Hazel, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1960, University of Missouri—Columbia; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana Stat 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


— Craig Heddesheimer, Assistant Professor of Education 
. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University uw 
Dorothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Cellu 
Immunology) 
B.S. 1927, M.D. 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
Beverly Anderson Heinle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. in Art Ed. 1948, St. Coud State College; Ed.M. 1950, University of Minnesota; Ed.D. 
George Washington University 
Elson Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology ( Dermatologic) 
B.S. 1930, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1932, Indiana University at Indians polis 


Dagmar Renate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, U niversity of Maryland 

Charles Stuart Henry, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Harvard University 

Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965 University of California, Berkeley 

Leo Herbert, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting Nr" 
B.S. 1939, Brigham Young University; M.B.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1944, Louisiana State Universi? 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Gilbert Herer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964 Northwestern University 

Roy Hertz, Research Professor of Pharmacology and of Obstetrics and 


Gynecology iff 
, Oe Hook’ 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin Madison; M.P.H d 
University 
Helen Hope Hess, Professor of Neurology and of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1946. B.S. 1948, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Harvard University m, 
l 


Jocelyn Muriel B. Hicks, Assistant Professor of Child He alth and Develop 


and of Pathology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1962, University of London; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 

Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English lias ^ 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Care 
Chapel Hill 

Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History ingt 

J washin 


B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George 
University 


e Unive™ l 


1940, John 


" On sabbatic al leave s s E 
pring semester 1975. 
f On sabbatical leave 1974-75. 
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lames William Hillis, Professor of Speech; Director, Speech Pathology and 


Audiology 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio State 
University 
William Albert Hillman, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Educa- 
tion 
B.S. 1952, East Stroudsburg State College; M.S. 1962, University of Idaho 
9seph Hilmy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
n B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 
Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Associate Professor of Religion 
R B.A, 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Obert Bruce Hinds, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A, 1966, George Washington University; M.S. 1967, United States Naval Postgraduate School 
arold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
H B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
arold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
-D. 1942, Georgetown University 
“tan Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
C ‘S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
Qi e . . os 
Melia Hoch-Ligeti, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
D. 1931, University of Vienna 
EN Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science; Associate 
ean of the School of Government and Business Administration 
ian 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M University 
ty Alida Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
"A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
~ William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Will; - 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 
I Duane Hope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
a 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Davis 
N Brewster Murray Hopper, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
Cloris 1928, Vassar College; M.A. 1930, Ph.D, 1934, Yale University 
B z Lyon Horrworth, Associate Professor of Education 
Nori 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State University, 
: rthridge; Ed.D. 1972, American Universit 
Ichola H ; PES 5 à ^ 
i^ 2 otton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Io n C 947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
-andee Houck, Professor of Child Health and Development 
i x ocheriistry) 
Dee A 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontario 
Bs 


nn Pletsch Houston, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


>. 1 a m 
Lawen, M.S 1966, George Washington University 

B.A 2 Houstoun, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
James We Lafayette College 

a Howell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Clinical 

istry) 

BS y 

"S. 19 : " 

School A Hardin-Simmons University; M.D. 1962, University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
M at Dallas d 


ilford 
Rea Howell, Jr., Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 


80-taj . 

1H , , 

LL p, — Professorial Lecturer in Law 

3, National Cheng-chih University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 
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*Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958 


Kun-yen Huang, Associate Professor of Microbiology 


Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Ph.D. 1964, George Washington Universi? 


M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University 
Terry Lee Hufford, Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D 
Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954 
Thomas Louis Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, University of Oklahoma 


+Robert Lee Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology 
1970, University of New Mexico 


1972, Ohio State University 


Lovola University of Chicago 


B.A. 1962, American University; Ph.D 
Francis Leo Hurley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Environmental Health (Biostatistics) 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
C. Terrence Ireland, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1960, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Nelson Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 
Norman Murray Irvine, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bass) 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1955, M.Ed. in Mus.Ed. 1962, University of Maryland 
Rita Joy Klein Ives, Associate Professor of Special Education ee 
B.S. 1953, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, George Washing" 


Epidemiology ani 


University 
David Iwamoto, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education m 
B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ee 
1963, George Washington University jatt 
Michael John Jackson, Associate Professor of Physiology and Assoc 
Research Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1963, University of London; Ph.D. 1966 Sheffield University 
Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.D. 1964, George Washington University srol 
Louis Sidney Jaffe, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Env! 


mental Health 

B.S. 1933, City University of 
William James Jaffurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 

B.S. 1948. Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Thomas Jefferson University 


Frank Skiff Jannotta, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Coy Jarvinen, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
Diploma 1939, Institute of Musical Art 

Juri Jelagin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
Mus.M, 1939, Moscow State Conservatory 

John Felix Jemionek, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Clinical Chemistry) 
B.S. 1968, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Ed B. 1958, University of Wisconsin—Whitewater ; M.A. in Ed. 1960, Ed.D. 1967, George 
Washington University 

Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration ad 

LL.D. 1964, 


B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University 
of Chungang, Korea 


Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


4 vers! 
New York, Brooklyn College; M.A 1934, Columbia Univ 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1975. 
f On sabbatical leave fall semester 1974. 
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Frank Bacchus Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


and Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1940, University of Michigan; M.D. 1944, Howard University 

Lent Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 

Michael Jan Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, Macalester College; M.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1970, Harvard 
University 

Nancy Diers Johnson, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Iowa 

Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S, 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University of 
Michigan 

William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 


lga Garbarz Joly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and 


Environmental Health 
D.D.S. 1945, University of Buenos Aires; Sc.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
eredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A, 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 
Obert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal 
B.A, 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
Ugo Dietrich Junghenn, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
SS. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington 
Diversity 


Obert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
pA: 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1957, 
*nnsylvania State University 
chelle Krugman Kainer, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
: 'S. 1957, Cornell University; M.A. 1958, New York University; Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Ichael Anthony Kandel, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and 
y leratures 
Al ~A. 1963, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University at Bloomington 
p Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
he 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
c-r Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Rese 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social 
dw arch; Ph.D. 1962, New York University 
Hed Naim Kassira, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 
1B. Ch.B. 1959, University of Baghdad; M.P.H. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. in 
Kenn, ne 1967, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Ty Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
a k 932, Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University 
ra Sylvia Katz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
asl ia P.E, 1952, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A, in Ed. 1968, George 
* rvi ngton University 
n " ^ á 
sS Katz, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Ph.D. 36, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A 1958, Ohio State University; 


Ste 


Ona "e£ University of Maryland 
n i i ? , * 
minist William Katz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Ad- 
ration 
B.A. | 
Erle OR M.B.A, 1961, Dartmouth College; D.B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
e 


B.s. — Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
. » M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 
eA 
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Samuel Kavruck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; 
Ed.D. 1954, George Washington University 


Robert Adolph Kaye, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. in Govt. 1948, M.A. in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961, George Washington University 
Rachel Jane Keith, Instructor in Political Science 
B.A. 1964, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.A. 1968, University of Chicago 
Thomas Francis Kelleher, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forens 
Sciences 
B.S. 1950, Fordham University 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics 


B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; Ph.D 
Washington University 

Robert Emmet Kennedy, Jr., Assistant Professor of European History : 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis Univers? 


Richard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham 


Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor of History 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1957, University 
University of Chicago 

Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 

Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 

Jackson Kelley Kern, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1938, Fairmont State College; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 


James Michael Kerns, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1966, St. Olaf College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 


Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Sami Khoury, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care A dministration 
M.D. 1950, Damascus University; M.P.H. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 

Porter Martin Kier, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1954, University of Cambridge 

Charles Lewis Killion, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, Purdue University 

Kwang Suh Kim, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 


M D. 1947, Seoul National University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University 
Urbana-Champaign 
Sura Kang Kim, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


B.A. 1949, Ewha University, Korea; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace 
Manhattan School of Music 


Young Kim, Associate Professor of Political Science and International Affair 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 

James Cecil King, Professor of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 

Michael King, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970 Harvard University 


Dennis Charles Kinlaw, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education — : 1965 
B.A 1951, Florida Southern College: B.D. 1954. Garrett Theological Seminary; s.T.M- 
Wesley Theological Seminary; Ed.D. 1973, George Washington University 


Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Associate Professor of Educational Psyc 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and Psychology 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 


Peter Flindell Klarén, Assistant Professor of History angel 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Los 


M.A. in Govt. 199% 


1955, George 
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Devra Gail Kleiman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology 
p B.S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1969, University of London 
hilip Klubes, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S, 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of 
R Annesota 
Obert Earle Knowlton, Assistant Professor of Biology 
G B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
torge Martin Koehl, Professor of Physics 
B.A, 1931, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A 
arilyn Jean Koering, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


ane Philbrick Kofler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
BA. 1932, Wellesley College; B.F.A. 1936, Schools of the Art Institute of Chicago; 
Qi merican University 
ifford John Kolson, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
cw 1950, Ed.M. 1956, Ed.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
is Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
mt 1941, B.S. 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 
ru William Kovacs, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
S, in PLE. 1956, M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington University 
Obert Henry Kraft, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trombone and 
Recorder) 
Ed; us.B. 1960, Eastman School of Music 
ith Kramer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 


K : : 
“neth Krell, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
M A. 1954, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Columbia University 
Tum Kriesberg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
Ruth 1 1940, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1947, Harvard University 
Marilyn Krulfeld, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
Ricka, 1956, Brandeis University 
and John Kubalak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
* in Ed. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1953, Columbia University 


Ja 
m 1 e 5. 
*s Allan Kuhagen, Assistant Research Professor of Education 


1933, George Washington University 


M.A. 1971, 


B, : 
Uns I, Augustana College, Illinois; Ed.M, 1968, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1972, 
Edwi mity of Wisconsin—Madison 
: ^ Paul Kulawiec, Associate Professor of Education 
1950, Bethany College, West Virginia; M.A. 1956, Seton Hall University; M.A.T. 1961, 


Indi 

rederica University at Bloomington; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin— Madison 
ek Charles Kurtz, Associate Professor of Accounting 
State of ens 8: University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 1952, 

arylanc 

ànna A : j 

Th Yaxa Landsberg Kwiatkowska, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art 
erapy 


B.A, 
John 1929, Academy of Fine Arts, Warsaw 


Mari : rit 
n qaam Lachin III, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
Mildred P, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D 1972, University of Pittsburgh 
B.A. io lack Lachman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 
Bs University of Pennsylvania; Ed.M. 1972, American University 


Tles Laj 
B Laidlaw, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


“A. 195 
of Pens Colate University; M.A. 1953, Yale University; M.C.P. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University 
Dsylvania 


e Lg ^ 
B.F.A, take, Assistant Professor of Photography 
ter Im » Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 
mini es Landen, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
nistration 
- in B. 
: A. 1962, J.D. 1965, University of Denver 


imon p^ . , 
Landy, Instructor in Special Education 


Bs. ; 
^ in B x . 
*m.Ed, 1968, Syracuse University; M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington University 
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Carl James Lange, Associate Professor of Psychology; Assistant Vice Presiden 


for Research 
B.S. 1945, Duke University; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Pittsburgh 


Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology 7 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford University; Ph.D. 19€ 
Yale University; LL.B. 1954, Birmingham Law School f 


Kenneth Joseph Langran, Assistant Professor of Geography and Region? 


Science 
B.A. 1963, California State University, Long Beach; M.A. 1968, University of Washington 


Donald Victor Lassiter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 


Environmental Health 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Oklahoma 
Leonard Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1950, Harvard University 
Geza Peter Lauter, Associate Professor of Business Administration " 
Ph.D { 


B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Robert Alan Lavine, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 
Agnes Goodloe Lawless, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A., B.Dip. in Ed. 1928, George Washington University 
Thomas Lawton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 


B.S. 1953, Durfee Technical Institute; M.F.A. 1959, University of Iowa; 
University 
William Matthew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1956, Berea College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Tennessee, Knoxville or 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; Direc! 


and 


Ph.D. 1970, Hane? 


Programs in Public Affairs "m 
B.S. 1949. Union College, New York; M.S. 1951, Cornell University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
Davis Lin-chuan Lee, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota Er 
James Alfred Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and 
vironmental Health 1970, 


B.S. 1949, Union College, New York; M.S. 1951 Cornell University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 


George Washington University 
Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 


Donald Richard Lehman, Assistant Professor of Physics ET. 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Techn 
Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Elyse Brauch Lehman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychology sint 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George Was 
University 

Laurence Pereira Leite, Professor of Art 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, University of Oxford; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 

Fred Charles Leone, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics sit! 


1949, Purdue Unive 


B.A. 1942, Manhattan College; M.S. 1943, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 
Edwin Milton Lerner II, Research Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, Harvard University 
Lawrence Stephen Lessin, Associate Professor of Medicine 
(Hematology) 
M.D. 1962, University of Chicago 
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Steven Levisohn, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.A. 1962, M.D. 1966, Harvard University 
Sar Levitan, Professor of Economics 
B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; M.A 
niversity 
Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1948, New York University; Ph D. 1952, University of Rochester 
loseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S 1945, Ph.D. 1948 Harvard University 
Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting 
] B.A. 1938, University of Western Ontario; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern University 
ohn Frederick Lewis, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand; 
Niversity of Oxford 


Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of 
H h.D. 1967, Columbia University 
ubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 
A B.A, 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A 
Carl Arne Linden, Associate Professor of International Affairs and Political 
Science 


BA. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A, 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D 
niversity 


R " " 
x Charles Lindholm, Associate Professor of Geology 
Re. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D 
ns Hopkins University 


^ Arthur Lindsay, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
E 1949, M.D, 1954, Laval University, Canada 
a . 4 
ph Burgess Lingeman, Associate Professor of Pathology 
«D. 1953, Indiana University at Bloomington 
MM Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education 
al "A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Vin Darlington Linton, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian College 
ofA rts and Sciences 
Du 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
18 Lipnick, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bassoon and Recorder) 
ee 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
on Leslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 


Bs 1942 Li 
Neb 2, Litt.D. 1971, Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A 
braska; Ph.D, 1959, American University 


Tist i a ; act 
per Roland Lissner, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Clinical Micro- 
ogy) 
5S. 3 
n 1970, M.S. 1972, University of Southern California 
a Hin O > - 
B.A s Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 
John 1. L, University of Montpellier; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
Obuts, Jr., Assistant Professor of Management Science; Assistant Dean 
of the Sch ^ r ^ ; 
BS. 1957 ool of Government and Business Administration 
Norm Mi Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington University 
a i > . “en m 
BA aine Loeser, Associate Professor of Business A dministration 
John M » M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
alma Logsdon, Associate Professor of Public Affairs and Political 
e 


B.s, 1 
ml Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 
t On mabbatic 


1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia 


D.Phil. (Oxon 1964, 


Southern California; 


1953, Michigan State University 


1966, George Washington 


1967, 


1947, University of 
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Ann Foster Lohn, Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S. 1966, Purdue University; M.A. in Ed. 1973, George Washington University 


William Francis Edward Long, Associate Professor of Economics; Dean of 


Summer Sessions 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Nathene Loveland, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S. 1931, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1934, University of Michigan 

John Carl Lowe, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 


Gregory Ludlow, Assistant Professor of French 
Licence às Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University 
James Lindsay Luke, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) 

B.S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D, 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Carl David Lytle, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, Kent State University; M.S. 1965, Cornell University; Ph.D. 
University 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Maciejewicz, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bassoon) 
Performers Diploma 1941, Curtis Institute of Music 
Beryce Mellis MacLennan, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, University of London 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State U 
James Mahoney, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology and 
American Civilization 
B.F.A. 1958, Philadelphia College of Art 
William Everett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1951, George Washington University 
Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman School of Music 
Raymond Manning, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Miami 
Nicholas Emmanuel Manos, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


and Environmental Health 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1942, University of California, Davis 


1968, Pennsylvania 


ni 


Anthony Marinaccio, Professor of Education T 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D. ^ 
Yale University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 

John Edwin Marlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 

B.A. 1963, American University 

Walter Jerry Mars, Professorial Lecturer in Education — 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Ed.M. 1950, University of Missouri—Columbia; Ed.D. 1964, Syracuse be lo£? 

William Laverne Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Anesthesio 
B.S. 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Vernon Edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, St. Louis University 

John Sawyer Martin, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 

William Martineau, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1965, Fairfield University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Notre Dame 

Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accounting c^ 


B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame 
1955, State of New Jersey 
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Mary Jean Matthews, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Thomas May, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
p B.S. 1969, University of Alabama 
aul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Ünofrio Louis Mazzatenta, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1960, Kent State University; M.S. 1963, Northwestern University 
Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 
D niversity 
avid McAleavey, Instructor in English 
BA. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Cornell University 
Ichael McCally, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
B.A. 1956, Princeton University; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1 
" State University 
orge Edward McCandlish, Professor of English 
J B.A. 1936, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 
ohn Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Tai 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
rel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor of English 
" “A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
i s : 
ten Taylor McClay, Lecturer in English 
Wil “A. 1966, George Washington University 
illi " " 
liam Agnew McClelland, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Ke A. 1941, Brown University; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1948, University of Minnesota 
poeth Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer on Commercial Law 
ilis 1931, M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
i r i x : 
lam Edward McConville, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Ad- 
ministration 
Shi ^ 1958, Michigan State University; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 
ne. Dickinson McCune, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Unive puisse State College; M.S.W. 1960, University of Denver; D.S.W. 1966, Catholic 
sity of America 
! a . 
my Kenneth McDonald, Associate Professor of International Affairs 
John i Yale University; B.Litt. 1961, University of Oxford 
atrick McGill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
or. 1967, Georgetown University 
p, Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban Planning 
Marga 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 
Tet McIntyre, Associate Professor of Education 


APG na. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern University; 
" 33, George Washington University 


Uth 
B Blumenfeld McKay, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 


M.S. 1955, Trinity 


970, Ohio 


A, 
of Pead, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University 
0) J 7ivania 

anson McMillan, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 

A ^ es (Psychology) 


arian i Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Duke University 
Mus.B icNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 
330, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 


Obert E ` 

BS, T McNelis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 

^hiversity" West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed, 1961, Ed.D. 1968, George Washington 
tO, Mbbagi, 
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Cornelius Glen McWright, Adjunct Associate Professor of Forensic Scienc® | 


and Biology 

B.A. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Professor of Psychology; Director, Graduate Training | 

in Clinical Psychology 

B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1 
Robert Seamen Melville, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine 

B.A. 1932, Clark University; Ph.D. 1950, University of Iowa 
Henry Merchant, Assistant Professor of Biology 

B.S. 1964. M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 19 
*Bernard Matthew Mergen, Assistant Professor of American Civilization 

B.A. 1959, University of Nevada, Reno; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Carl Ronald Merril, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 

B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages; 

of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

B.A. 1951, M.A. 1955, George Washington University 
Lothar Metzl, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 

Dr. Jur. 1929, University of Vienna m 
Franz Henry Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far East 

History 


Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur. 1933, University of 


. : iø | 
354. Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of Amen? | 


: ^ id 
) Rutgers University, New Bruns 


Assistant Dea 


Freiburg 

Mike Millan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1947, M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University " 

Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environme®™ , 

| 

Health , 
B.A. 1945. Stanford University: M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, M3: 
in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 

Charles Russell Miller, Associate Professor of Business Administration 2 pe 
B.S. 1945, United States Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, University of Caliform™ 
Angeles 

Elmer Thomas Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1938, University of Richmond 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 

Herman Phillip Miller, Adjunct Professor of Economics „agio 
B.S.S. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 1950, George Washin! 
University; Ph.D. 1954, American Univ t 

Lillian Miller, Special Lecturer in Art and American Civilization 
B.A. 1943, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 

Mary Fetler Miller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Russian 
3A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 

John Minna, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, Stanford University į 


Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization; Director: 
vision of Experimental Programs 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 


Dorothy Adele Moore, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1954. University of Maryland: M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American 


Robert Hamilton Moore, Professor of English 
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al 
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B.A. 1934, M.A. 1938, Indiana University at Bloomington; Ph.D. 1948, University 
Urbana-Champaign 
Robert Edward Moran, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology " versi 
te Univ 


B.A. 1960. M.A. 1964. St. I College, Distric Columbia; M.A. 1968, Ohio 
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Sara Anne Phelps Moretz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1956, Lenoir Rhyne College; M.A. 1963, Appalachian State University; Ph.D. 1971, Florida 


State University 

John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 

Glenn Ellis Morris, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavorial Science 
(Allied Health) and of Health Care Administration 


B.S. 1933, M.A. 1939, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.S. in H.A. 1956, 
orthwestern University 


abel Elizabeth Inco Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

B.A. 1923, University of Evansville; M.A. 1928, University of Chicago 

nnis Ervin Morse, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

B.A, 1969, Hastings College; M.S, 1971, Ph.D. 1973, University of North Dakota 

ames Norman Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
o 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 

harles Arthur Moser, Associate Professor of Russian 

B.A, 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 

àye Stollman Moskowitz, Lecturer in English 

B.A, 1970, George Washington University 

Obert Phillip Multhauf, Adjunct Professor of History 


Bs. 1941, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A 
California, Berkeley 


G lt 

"ner Murphy, Visiting Professor of Psychology 

J “AY 1916, Yale University; M.A. 1917, Harvard University; Ph.D. 

Seph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
“A. 1949, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, George Washington University 


B 
Leonard Nadler, Professor of Education 


UBA. 1948, M.S. 1950, City University of New York, City College; Ed.D. 
niversity : 


h : 

arles Rudolph Naeser, Professor of C hemistry 

Urbs 1931, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois at 
4, "ana-Champaign 


liam Guy Nash, Assistant Professor of Biology 
Honey w M.A, 1965, Ph.D 1969, University of Michigan à . L 
Me Nashman, Assistant Professor of Physical Education; Director of 
4 gd of Laboratory Experience, School of Education 
adine Nad ew York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College » 
eshda Natov, Associate Professor of Russian 


Us 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet U 
ersity of Michigan 


H : 
ay Richard Nau, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
B airs 
Unies Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
avi 
i vi gy Professor of Mathematics ky 
Bjorn Karet :A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin “Madison "a 
of Uni iae Netland, Instructor in German; Assistant Dean of the Division 
B.A, AA Students 
William Ni M.A. 1973, George Washington University 
BA. 1¢ e Professor of Pathology 
hs niversity of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1946, New York University 
: utherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of S panish 
enjamin eni of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1959, George Washington University : 
B.A. 194). Ph e Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
» *h.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
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George Nixon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

B.S. 1949, M.S. 1951, University of Pittsburgh; Ed.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Henry Jason Norris, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 

B.A. 1954, Linfield College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 


Robert Anthony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 

Mary Elizabeth Norton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1938, University of Michigan 

Ylda Farkas Novik, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Mus.B. 1943, Cleveland Institute of Music 

John Warren Nystrom, Professorial Lecturer in 
Science 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1942, Clark University 

John James O'Connell, Jr., Instructor in English 
B.A. 1965, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, University of Virginia 


Thomas O'Connor, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science i 
B.S. 1947, United States Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1965, Stan 


m 
Geography and Region? 


University 


Norman Gabrial Oglesby, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1970, M.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Peter Dean Olch, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology (History of Medicine) 
B.A. 1951, Pomona College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 

George Andrew Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


Mark Daniel Olson, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1968, Concordia College, Minnesota; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of North Dakot# 


Ruth Helm Osborn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women Studies sy 
B.S. 1940, University of Minnesota; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington Univers! 


Türker Özdoğan, Instructor in Ceramics yes 
Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington Unt 
Randall Kent Packer, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Harry Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration eno 
Am 


B.A 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D 1966, 
University 

Chei-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting and Quantitative Methods, , 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; ^" 
1963, Harvard University 

Howard Erwin Paine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, American International College 

Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A., M.D. 1944, George Washington University 

Vincent Paul Parady, Instructor in Drama 
B.A. 1958, University of Maine at Orono; M.F.A. 1966, Catholic University of America 


Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Assistant Professor of Education 


B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 
William Carleton Parke, Assistant Professor of Physics 

B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Kittie Fenley Parker, Professor of Botany Ario 


B.A. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of 
William Axel Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 


Administration jiforo™ 
B.S. 1945, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.P.H. 1950, University of c 
Berkeley; M.B.A. 1962, George Washington University 

Dee Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


i M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Richard Parnas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin and Viola) 
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Robert Parris, Associate Professor of Music 
BS. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus.Comp 
G 1948, Juilliard School of Music 
ail Paster, Instructor in English 
R BA, 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 
Obert Stuart Patton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A, 1957, University of Missouri Columbia 
Id Clark Paup, Adjunct Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation 
B.A, 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D 1970, Tulane University of Louisiana 
avid Leo Pawson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
BS, 1960, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 
ary John Pearson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory 
Medicine) 
Bi S. 1964, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
or Olin Pederson, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
“A. 1966, University of Washington; C.Ph. 1969, University of California, Berkeley 
omas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 


Tozo Laureano Perez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
a 1966, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 
Inee Peris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Music, naO 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 1950, 
pore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
Ruth . 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Irene Peterson, Associate Professor of Education 
: . 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1971 
Joh Tican University 
n Charles Petricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Star, 598 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1960, University of Nevada, Reno; M.D. 1967, 
adin ord University 
E Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 
illi - 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 
ae Donald Petterson, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
arl H - 1948, University of Rochester; Mus.M. 1950, University of Michigan 
BA erman Pfuntner, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Mari * 1949, M.A 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
om Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; Dean oj 
ents 
A. x 
M. Phil ob University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin— Madison ; 
Ewing : 78, George Washington University 
Bs Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Counseling Center 


BS. 1987, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri—Columbia; Ph.D. 
Tack » “niversity of Minnesota 
pe ten Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 


SS. 1 
Kama O» M.S. 1950, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; Ph.D. 1964, University of 
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Royal Academy of 
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ane : 
s Wheeler Pires-Ferreira, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
Bernard Th American University 
/ Thomas Pitsvada, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public 
istration 
Hudith vs M.B.A. 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, American University 
B n Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 


“A. 1960 
Cambrige: Radcliffe College; B.A. (Cantab.) 1962, M.A. (Cantab.) 1966, University of 
Se; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard eue POP : 
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Dennis Dale Pointer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admin 
stration 
B.S. 1967, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iow 
Peter Poole, Associate Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1956, Columbia University; M.A. 1957, Yale University; Ph.D. 


Paul John Poppen, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Zvi Porath, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 

B.S. in B.A. 1971, Georgetown University 


Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Arizona; M.A. in Govt. 1941, George Washington Unive 
Ph.D. 1962, American University 


Joseph Raymond Potter, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 


Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, Case Western Reserve University 


Georgette Powell, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1973, Howard University 


Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; 
Michael Lee Pratt, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Blood Banking) 
B.S. 1966, University of Iowa 
Milo Prodanovich, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Clinical Chemistry) 
B.S. 1965, M.A. 1968, California State University, San Diego 
Robert William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Special Education ei 
B.S. 1960, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.S. 1961, Syracuse T 
Stephen Henry Prussing, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice); Diret 
of Choral Groups 
B.A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 
Charles William Puffenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Maurice Pierre Pujol, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, New Orleans 

Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science Mee 
B.A. 1940, Florida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, Univers? 
Wisconsin—Madison 


: "2 : g irot 
Lawrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Env! 
mental Health 
M.D. 1939, Duke University 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University: M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
Roland Cloyd Raffaelle, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


1968, American Universi! 


gi 


d 
Ph.D. 1958, University of Mary? 


James Bertrand Ramsay, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy ve 
B.A. 1956, George Washington University; M.F.A. 1958, University of the Americas, 

Margaret Mary Hupp Ramsay, Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S. 1957, Purdue University; M.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin Madison 

Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law cols? 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A, 1957, " 
University; Ph.D. 1966, American University 

Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education Universi 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A, 1951, Ph.D. 1955, 
of Iowa 

Dale Bruce Rasmussen, Assistant Professor of Management Science Method 


1966, Ph.D. 1969, Southern 


B.S. in Ed. 1964, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A 
University 
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Marguerite Rawalt, Professorial Lecturer in Women Studies 
B.A., J.D. 1933, LL.M. 1936, George Washington University; LL.D. 1945, 


George Walter Recker, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trumpet) 


Thomas Sargent Reese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
j B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 
ohn Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1941, Bayor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana; 
p niversity 
hilip Norman Reeves, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
ary O'Connell Regan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1961, College of New Rochelle; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
] Niversity 
n Roddy Regnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 
H B.A, 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 
arald Alfred Rehder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1929. Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933 Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, George Washington 
Diversity 
tard Reich, Associate Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
BA. 1961. City University of New York City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of 
irginia 
1 Vin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
NS 1953. City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D 
“ew Brunswick 
e 2 Š 
arge Henry Reifenstein, Professor of Pathology 
E 1932. M.D. 1936, Syracuse University 
illi ; : 3 ; t 
lam Martin Reynolds, Associate Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 
“A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
Foster Rhodes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
“A. in Ed. 1950, M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D 1967, George Washington University 
p Paul Ribuffo, Assistant Professor of History 
arie 1966, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.Phil. 1969, Yale University 
rles Ric ; 
E Rice, Associate Professor of Psychology 
iven Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 
p, Rice, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
ame * 1947, Drew University; M.A. 1949, Oberlin College; Ph.D 1966, University of Washington 
5 Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
of 5 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D 


Merica 


Baylor University 


Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 


1970, New York 


1960, Rutgers University, 


Eric 


1959. Case Western Reserve 


1958, Catholic University 


Ma à , l 
p Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 
Phili e American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 
p obbins, Associate Professor of Journalism 
92, Washington and Lee Univensity; M.S 1955, Columbia University 
^ Robinson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Science 
arrel ES M.A. 1959. Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963 American University 
tive) ichard Robinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Compara- 
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Donald 


195 " nu i 
350, M.S., D.V.M. 1958, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1966, Texas A&M University 
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o Agricultural and Mechanical College; M.S 
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B.A, Robert Robinson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Nancy R Jovt. 1965, M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Bs. Oche, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education 
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Charles Sidney Rockefeller III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1968, M.A. in Ed. 1973, George Washington University 
Elie Rogers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1955, University of Colorado 
Kenneth William Rollins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1946, George Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.M. 1947, Ed.D. 1957, Harvard 
Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 
James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland; D.B.A, 1970, 
Washington University 
Marjorie Ann Romines, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University 
Clyde Forrest Roper, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1959, Transylvania University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 
Carolyn Rusch Rose, Lecturer in Art and Anthropology 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College 
Joseph Rosewater, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
William Woodin Rowe, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
David Alton Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences m 


B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
at Urbana-Champaign 

Constance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Artist Diploma 1938, Curtis Institute of Music; Artist Diploma and Teacher's Certificate 
American Conservatory at Fontainbleau 


William Rutiser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. (Machine Computers) 1967, George Washington University al 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish niveri 
Licenciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966, Uni 
of Maryland 
Nirmal Saini, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.B., B.S. 1957, King Edward Medical College, India 
Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Professor of Education a 
B.S. 1946, Eastern Connecticut State College; M.A. 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; 
1955, University of Michigan + once! 
s 3 . *» ie 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political $€ 
Dean of the School of Public and International Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
Robert Sauer, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Thomas Michael Scanlan, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1970, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1963, Cornell University 
Alan Neil Schechter, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
*Stefan Otto Schiff, Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Univers" 
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Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 
l B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
tfirey Schlom, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S, 1964, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers University, 
n New Brunswick 
erry Lane Schmidt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admini- 
Stration 
BS. 1965, Bowling Green State University; M.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
illiam Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 
BS. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D 
arry Alfred Schwamm, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A, 1950, New York University; M.D. 1957, University of Zurich 
- Herbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
Loi „A. 1941, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
: Green Schwoerer, Associate Professor of History 
No -A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 
rman Orville Scribner, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music (Organ) 
i 1961, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
rt Curtis Sedwick, Professor of Business Administration; Director, George 
ashington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort Monroe, 
irginia 
USE, 1949, United States Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, 
ity 
E William Segel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington 
ity 
ari . " " $ 
^» Bear Seidman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
John ¢ 1941, Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; M.A. 1944, New York University 
ny Shapley, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
UA 1912, University of Missouri—Columbia; M.A. 1913, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1914, 
R niversity of Vienna 
B ny Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
nen, 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
as Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Management, George 
peingtOn University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort Monroe, 
rginia 
S. 1933 E d, 
Ed. , Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Lawre - 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
A. go Shaw, Research Professor of Statistics 
tle: 5, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Bay Newton Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Chung 2, M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 
8-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 
“A. 1945 : : : 
Jay Robe » St. John’s University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
BA. zah Shotel, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Robert G ; Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 
BA, | oe Shouldice, Assistant Professor of Health Care Administration 
alter All, Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 
B.S, 94 1» Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
Ug ne J » M.S, 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Bs ..0S¢Ph Shuchart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


of Vin Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 


1953, Princeton University 


George Washington 


Fr 


M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University; 


Sta 


1956, State 


Obert H 
e 24s 
BA. — P Shumway, Professor of Statistics 
h.D, 1963 Carleton. College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science 
» George Washington University 


Sally A 
nne : x : " 
B.A, 196 tte Sibley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
» Winthrop College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Florida State University 


and Technology; 
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Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S, 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansa 


Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 

Gaston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 

David Elliot Silber, Associate Professor of Psychology Li 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, Univers 
Michigan 

Peter Silberman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism Í 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1956, University of MissoU? 
Columbia 

Herbert Myron Silverberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 


Margaret Lee Sinclair, Lecturer in Physical Education 


*Daniel Sinick, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1937, State University of New 
at Albany; Ph.D. 1955, New York University 

David Lawrence Skolnick, Instructor in Speech 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, Pennsylvania State University 

Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry at 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, 
Washington University 

Bruce Hamilton Smith, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1940, M.D. 1943, Syracuse University 

George Wilson Smith, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1953, Central State College; Ed. M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Maryland 

James Cecil Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

John Chandler Smith, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1944, University of Oregon 


Walton Edward Smith, Associate Professor of Management Science sers 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, University of Missouri—Columbia; D.Sc. 1972, George Washington Un 


yos 


William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1947, Syracuse University 
Sandra Joyce Smith-Gill, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigar 
Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surge 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College 
Nancy Joan Shore Sobel, Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1966, University of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 
Horia Socianu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History M.A 198 


Degree of Law 1949, University of Bucharest; M.L.S. 1964, Columbia University; 
Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Walter Soffer, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1965, Temple University; M.A. 1970, New School for Social Research 

Israel Gregory Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology usi 
B.S. 1935, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Columbia University; 
1965, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


D 
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Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


and Sciences 
B.A, 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; 
University 
vin Murray Sopher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1959, D.D.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
avid George Speck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
P B.A, 1967, M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington University 
aul Eppley Spiegler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
e 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 
imi Spielberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Che 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of Nebraska 
arles Jay Stahl III, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S, 1952, Ursinus College; M.D. 1956, Thomas Jefferson University 
Tetta May Stallings, Professor of Physical Education 
BA. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; 
G *xas at Austin 
orge Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 
The 1943, University of Zagreb; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, 
Omas Cousar Stanton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
Joh S. 1960, University of Maryland; M.S. in Fin.Mgt. 1966, 
n Murry Starrels, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Affairs 
Ux 1965, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1969, San Francisco State College; 
^ Iversity of California, Santa Barbara 
TR Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 
E . LL.B, 1958, St. John’s University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
ay Eugene Starsinic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
egional Science 
Réwir 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1957, University of Chicago 
a Arthur Steane, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
Edwa 1966, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
B se Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Carl St 95 9, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
s — Associate Professor of German 
eor ^ E 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
ae ee Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 
Christo os Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
BA ee Willie Sten, Assistant Professor of English 
Rich : » Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University at Bloomington 
ard Walton S ` 
RA M » n stephens, Professor of Sociology 
at Chapel Hee and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 
etsy Le 
BA. ce Hodges Sterman, Lecturer in English 
Win E Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1956, George Washington University 
B.A. vockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 
Charles ao University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1942, Columbia University 
E oae E Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
"Phyllis T -A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
B.A. aN Stewart, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
ue lifornia "Los e 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
Bene A pene 
BA. 1 mon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
E > Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


On | 
t eave 
On sabbatic, 


M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 


Ed.D. 1965, University of 


Indiana University at Bloomington 


George Washington University 
and International 


Ph.D. 1972, 


1956, University of North Carolina 


abs : 
I he fall semester 1974; on sabbatical leave spring semester 1975. 
ave spring semester 1975 


——:Ó——— 
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Keith Larry Storrs, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1962, Brigham Young University; Ph.D. 1972, Cornell University 
Livia Selmanowitz Straus, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.A. 1964, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1967, Yeshiva University; 
1973, New York University 
James Ashley Straw, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
George Stuart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in A nthropology 
B.S. 1956, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1970, George Washington University 


John Sanders Sullivan, Clinical Instructor in Epidemiology and Environmental 


Health 
Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics 


ph.D 


B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; Dr.rer.pol. 1957, University of Vienna d 
Earl Wilbur Sutherland IH, Assistant Professor of Medicine and of Clim? 
Pharmacology 


B.A. 1960, Ph.D., M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 

Richard Switalski, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1962, Miami University; M.S. 1964, Kent State University 

Choy-Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Roland Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington 


r ity 
M.A. 1943, Ph.D, 1945, Harvard Unive®? 


B.A. 1939, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
University 

Morton Frank Taragin, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Marvin Jacob Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 1982 
B.A. 1945, Hamline University; Th.M. 1945, B.D. 1947, Bethel College, Minnesota; M.A- 
Ph.D. 1954, University of Minnesota 

Thomas Clinton Teeples, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 

Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology 
Ph.D. 1936, University of Vienna 

Douglas Harold Teller, Associate Professor of Design and Graphics 


B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Stanley Tesko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland; M.S. in B.A. 1966, George Washington University 


Jean-Francois Marie Thibault, Assistant Professor of French 
Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettre 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg sit! 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director, Unive 
Computer Center 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 
Irene Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969, Georgetown University 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
William Dove Thompson, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1935, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1941, New York University 


Donald David Thornton, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1963, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Syracuse 
University 
* iche " ; 
Richard Thornton, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 


n ^ " 
On sabbatical leave spring semester 1975. 
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William Robert Throckmorton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 

0 BA. 1 1954, George Washington University 

harles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Research 
Professor of Medicine 


B.A, 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester: Ph.D. 1955, University 
of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


' 
Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology 
Ik 195 Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
D. 197 5. Wilson College 


"Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
R us.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Sdney Tillman, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Education 
“A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
a 
Para Mills Timberlake, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
ban: * 1952, George Washington University; M.A. 1955, Amherst College 
vi Timbers, Professor of Government and Business Relations 
M 944, West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University of Michigan 
a d ; 
rare Cooper Tolson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Wine 1931, Mus.M. 1936, University of Rochester 
lam George Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
“we M.A, 1935, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1941, New York University 
~ar] e . 2 
*ton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry 
E 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
eph Louis Tropea, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
ink 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1973, Georg: 
Phili ashington University 
i 
P True, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Inte rnational « Affairs 
Ttg » 1948, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1950, Univers f Chicago 
pad Byrd Truitt, Jr., Research Professor of An An ali 
a 1943, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; Ph.D. 1950 
IN, *rsity of Maryland 
a 
a Albertson Tsantis, Instructor in Special Education 
* 1965, M.A. 1970, Old Dominion University 
i 
‘Mer Darling Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ge ology 
illia 1943, M.S, 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, University of Kansas 
Bay Lewis Turner, Associate Professor of English 
urti 934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
8 re 
B edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Xli Ux Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 
x Jiman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
ree V. Wellesley ( 'ollege; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
re a fikes paloany, Professor of Biochemistry 
Pete, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


TB 
- Vaill, Profe ssor of Management Science; Dean of the School of 


ver 
E m e nt and Business Administration 
Mart Ur niversity of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 


D Jo 
" S LB. 1 a Valaske, Professor of Pathology 
à Van 390, M.D. 1954, Marquette University 


n Dy 
BS. 1963 Yke, Lecturer in Physical Education 
Merle % University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University 


e 
B.A, m Van Dyke, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
» Calvin College; M.A. 1958, Michigan State University 


Ohn 
R B.A, 1963 Verhoven, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
0 forche ad State University; M.S. 1965, D.Rec. 1969, Indiana University at Bloomington 


It Co: 
r b i 
B.A, 1935 bin Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 


+ On mab ' M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 
+O, Sabbati 
192 Sabbati. - leave fall semester 1974. 


Ì leave s 
sabba pring semester 1975. 
tical leave 1974 s. nester 1 
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John Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Epidemiology and Enviro 


mental Health " 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Missouri—Columbia; M.P.H 1953, University of Califor™ | 
Berkeley 

Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education " 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University at Bloominf 

Jack Wright Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology gi 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. ! 


Harvard University 


Cynthia Walker, ries tor in English 
B.A. 1970, Denison University; M.A 1972, Purdue University 


Glenn Anthony Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University 

LuVerne Crabtree Walker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A., B.Dip. in Ed. 1924, M.A. 1932, George Washington University 

Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization di 
B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D 1955, Univers 
Pennsylvania 


Dewey Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion p 


B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960 Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, 
1965, Princeton University 

Ruth Ann Wallace, Associate Professor of Sociology jé 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 
University of California, Berkeley 

Regis Hills Walther, Researc h Professor of Management Science inst? 
B.A. 1941. University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, George Washi 
University 

Christine Wang, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1954, Connecticut College 

George Ching Yuan Wang, ; Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955 Tokyo University of Education sah 

„ussi 


Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Perc! 


Instruments) 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Martha Lou Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1953, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. in Ed. 1961, George 


University 


Don Wayne Watkins, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin— Madison afa 
*Stephen Jay Wayne, Associate Professor of Political Science and P ublic 
B.A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
Peter Weaver, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, Kenyon College 
Morris Aaron Weinberger, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1946, Tufts University 
Harry Weingarten, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics " ph? 
B.A. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1945, Columbia Univer?! : 
1959, George Washington University 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor of English 


B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; 
University of Oxford 


» d 
washing” 


D.Phil. (Oxo? 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1975. 
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lra Paul Weiss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Child Health and Develop- 
ment and in Physiology 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 
illiam Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini- 
stration 
BS. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University 
artin Wender, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1941, Auburn University; M.B.A. 1951, Harvard University 
ario Werner, Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
M.D. 1960, University of Zurich 
cter Werres, Lecturer in German 
M.Phil. 1972, George Washington University 
arvey Robert Wertlieb, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration 
K B.A. 1961, M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
athleen Shingler Weston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.A. 1929, Northern Michigan University; M.A. 1934, University of Michigan; M.D. 1951, Temple 
niversity 
ri : r n p ý 
ges White, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
A. 1932. D.C.L. 1965, Sterling College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1940 University of Colorado 
avid Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
-Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
ames Howard White, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
v^ 1957, St. Fidelis College; Ed.M. 1962, Duquesne University; Ed.D. 1971, George Washington 
niversity 
^ne Elizabeth White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Er 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 
ard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Oboe) 
= PI 
Robe B. 1950, University of Rochester 
rt Lanon White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
s inistration 
Univer United States Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. in Fin.Mgt. 1966, George Washington 
Garl rsity; Ph.D. 1970, University of Iowa 
» And Dean Wiggs, Associate Professor of Education 
A. 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1960, University of Northern Colorado; Ed.D. 1971, 
ohn Wi Washington University 
A ilkes, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
arl H 942, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1950, California Institute of Technology 
BA Nerd Williams, Assistant Professor of Forensic Sciences 
Marjo, : 9. Catholic University of America; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 
Th jq ^ ao 
M € Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


D Kie 
Robert — University of Bristol 
Ba 


à is rumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
aria G 1, George Washington University 
ene Wilmeth, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Wrence Romance Languages 1963, University of Naples 
Bs, © Winkler, Associate Professor of Education 
Erik Ken te 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Bs. | E m Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
aida R * Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
B.A, tasa. Vithers, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Marvin » Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 


Bs Milton Wofsey, Professor of Management 


Alison hae York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
BA. 1979 er Wolf, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 


» B.Phil. 1972, University of Oxford 
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Thomas William Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International A ffairs 
B.A. 1935, Hiram College; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georgetown Un 


Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of Chicago 


John Woodburn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1935, Marietta College; M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 
University 

William Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 

Arthur Gilbert Wright, Associate Professorial Lecturer in A nthropology 
B.A. 1932, Carthage College; M.S. 1947 University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

John Franklin Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Drawing and Graphics 

M.A. 1960, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


iversit! 


1952, Michigan Sut 


B.A. 1954, American University; 
Virginia Baxter Wright, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

B.A. 1961, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
William Ralph Wright, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet an« 


phone) 
Diploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music: Mus.M. 1971, Catholic University of America 


Mary Xiroyanni, Assistant Professor of Classics 

B.A. 1964, University of Athens; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 

B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria a 
Kenneth Chi-Kun Yang, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care Admin 


1 Sax 


stration 
B.A. 1960, West Georgia College; 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion; 
College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D 
University 
Anthony Marvin Yezer, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967 London School of Economics and P 
Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics mbit 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Colu 


: ; n 1 E 
B.A. in P.A. 1963, Taiwan Institute of Public Administ 
: dip 7, 

Assistant Dean of Colum i 


1966, Harvard 


E 
olitical Scie 


University 
Robert Arthur Young, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs «tori 
B.S. 1964, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1966, Ph D. 1970, University of Southern Cali 

Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 
Eileen Rachel Zeitz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1971, George Washington University ) 
Jack Arnold Zeller, Assistant Professor of Pathology ( Laboratory Medicine 
B.A. 1960, Columbia University; M.D. 1964, New York Medical College 
Isidore Zietz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1939. M.S. 1940, City University of New York, City College 
James Gregory Zimmerly, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
B.A. 1962. Gannon College; M.D. 1966, J.D. 1969 University of Maryland; M.P 
Hopkins University 
Isaiah Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology wy? 
M sigs 
B.A. 1951, M.S.W. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic. Unive 
America d ol 
i oer , and ^ 
Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology - 
Ophthalmic Pathology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Bernard Charles Zook, Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 


Sciences j 
qr. 1968, 297 


i 
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Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
William John Zukel, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 


mental Health 
BS. 1943, University of Massachusetts, Amherst; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College; Dr.P.H. 
961, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


A ‘ , 72.11 à 
nton Allen, Chief, Comparative Pathology Section, Laboratory Aids Branch, 
Division of Research Services, National Institutes of Health; Comparative 
Pathology 

dn 1955, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
Zabeth Potts Anderson, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of Biochemistry, 


National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines 
sc 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin—Madison; Ph.D. 1951 
anford University 


: French Anderson, Head, Section on Molecular Hematology, National Heart 
" Lung Institute; Genetics 
R n 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, University of Cambridge 
T E ; : a 
anklyn Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training and Manpower 
ne Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimental 
p chology 
RA Long Island University; M.A. 1949, New York University; Ph.D. 1953, Northwestern 
Juli 
i : ^ -- 
x Axelrod, Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of Clinical 
— National Institute of Mental Health; Physiological Disposition of 
gs 


Bs : 
1955 "m City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 
» LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 


e 
oy LAurens Barnard, Curator, Division of Crustacea, U.S. National Museum 
B. A History, Smithsonian Institution; Crustacean Biology 
thel. 9, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of Southern California 
UM Blanchette-Mackie, Director, Electron Microscopy Laboratory, 
ue. for Nutrition and Endocrinology, National Institute of Arthritis, 
& ism, and Digestive Diseases; Biology of Lipids 
Ph.D, 196% City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York University; 


5, Columbia University 


Scoe 
on Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of 
o ochemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; 
Bs mplex Lipids 
* Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University 
^£ €ryl Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, National 
B.S, wv Lung Institute; Physiological Disposition of Drugs 
Thur " » McGill University; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
Biologicer v Chief, Virology II Branch, Virus and Rickettsia Division, 
B.A, nay Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology 
Dean Bu k. ity University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
r i : : s 
TK, Head, Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biochemistry, 


Nat 
ional : : SA gi Ate = 
B.S. 1923 sc ancer Institute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry 
z -D. 1927, University of California, Berkeley 


ernard 


————————— 
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Research Divisio 


Henry Marcellus Cathey, Researc h Horticulturist, Crops 
Plant Physiology 


Plant Industry Station, U.S, Department of Agriculture; 

Vascular Plants 

B.S. 1950, North Carolina State University 
Norman Cheville, Head of Pathologic Investigations and Research 

Veterinarian, National Animal Disease Laboratory, Agricultural R 

Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa; Comparative 


Pathology - 
D.V.M. 1959, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Univer? 


of Wisconsin—Madison 
Bruce Collette, Assistant Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Systematics Laboratory, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian 
Biology of Fishes 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 
Erminio Costa, Chief, Laboratory of Preclinical Pharmacology 
Hospital, National Institute of Mental Health; Neuropharmacology 
M.D. 1949, Universities of Padua and Cagliari j 
Lois-ellin Datta, National Coordinator of Head Start Evaluation, office a 
Economic Opportunity; Developmental Psychology 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, West Virginia University; M.A, 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Bryn Mawr Colle 
Padma Rag Datta, Research Biochemist, U.S. Food and Drug Administrati® 
Metabolism 


B.S. 1946, Scottish Church College, 
Ph.D. 1956, West Virginia University 


Barend de Vries, Chief Economist, 
for Reconstruction and Development; Economic Development 


at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell Universi! 


eseat d 


Instituti? 


St. Elizabeth 


ni 
Calcutta: M.S. 1951, University of Massachusetts, AMH 


, à i : nk 
West Africa Region, International Ba 


M.S. 1946, University of Utrecht; Ph.D. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of Technology h 
Gerald Arthur Eddy, Chief, Division of Virology, U.S. Army Medical Resear? 
Institute of Infectious Diseases, Fort Detrick; Virology p 
B.S. 1953, D.V.M. 1955, Michigan State University: Ph.D. 1968, University of Notre 5 
José Manuel Espinosa, Deputy Director, Office of Inter American Progra” 
U.S. Department of State; Latin American History pei 


B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1934 University of California, 


Harold Finley, Professor of Zoology, Howard University; Protozoology 
B.S. 1928, Morehouse College; M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1942 University of Wisconsin—Madison 

Alan Franklin, Research Chemist, Physical Properties Section, Inorganic 
Materials Division, National Bureau of Standards; Physical Chemistry o 
Solids 
B.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Princeton University 

Victor Frattali, Research Chemist, Naval Medical Research Institute, 
National Naval Medical Center; Structure and Function of Enzymes 
B.S. 1959, University of Scranton; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown University 

Francois Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins University; Theoretical Physics: Aerodynamics 
Dip.M.E. 1933, Dip.Ae.E. 1937, University of Ghent; Ph.D. 1946, University of Lille ‘onl 

Robert Gibbs, Jr., Chairman, Department of Vertebrate Zoology, olo 
Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Vertebrate 
B.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University 

Joseph Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy, Department of 
Metallurgy and Materials Science, Lehigh University; Meteorite Study 


B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology J gini 
James Granger, Chief of Child Guidance Service and Director of Tra 


Walter Reed General Hospital; Art Therapy 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1961, University of Rochester 
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Robert Edman Greenfield, Jr., Head, Section on Tumor-Host Relations, 


National Cancer Institute; Biochemistry of Cancer x ob 
B.S, 1942, Duke University; M.D. 1945, University of Illinois at the Medical Center; M.A. 1950, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Samuel Greenhouse, Chief, Epidemiology and Biometry Branch, National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Biometrics, Design of 


Xperiments 


B.S, 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington 
niversity 


Tibor Jack Greenwalt, National Medical Director, American National Red 
ross; Cellular Physiology 
"A. 1934, M.D. 1937, New York University 
ordon Guroff, Head, Section on Intermediary Metabolism, Laboratory of 
Biomedical Sciences, National Institute of Child Health and Human 


evelopment; Amino Acid Metabolism LE 
BS. 1954, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; 1 
959, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Edward Hacskaylo, Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, U.S. 
epartment of Agriculture; Mycology, Plant Physiology—Microorganisms 
A. 1949, M.A 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
ohn Hardt, Senior Specialist in Soviet Economics, Congressional Research 
ervice, Economic Division, Library of Congress; Soviet Economics, 
Comparative Economic Systems 1 
A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
*hry Field Haviland, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; 
nternational Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
“A. 1941, M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 
seph Ernest Hazel, Research Geologist, Paleontology and Stratigraphy 
ranch, U.S. Geological Survey; Paleontology i ; 
ead 1956, M.A. 1960, University of Missouri—Columbia; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana State University 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 


0) hh 
nald Herberman, Head, Cellular and Tumor Immunology Section, 


aboratory of Cell Biology, National Cancer Institute; Tumor Immunology 
A. 1960, M.D. 1964, New York University e 
he Leroy Hove, Chief, Research Branch, Division of Nutrition, U.S. 
O! H H * T D 
B "i and Drug Administration; Nutrition 
ran, : 1936, M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
"A Maurice Hueber, Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian Institution; 
aleobotany 
Theln, 1956, Butler University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 
ma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence; Abnormal 
Sycholo. 
B.A 


illiam J, ; eniy 
= Jakoby, Chief, Section on Enzymes and Cellular Biochemistry, 


tute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; 


‘ity University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1953, Yale University 


e WSky, Associate Professor of German and Chairman of the 
na tment of German, School of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown 
Ph.D es German Linguistics 
b 6, University of Münster 


Lent Clifton J 


9f Patholo 
LE ue 
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Jack Colvard Jones, Professor o 


Physiology 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1946, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1950, Iowa 


f Entomology, University of Maryland; Ins 


Jt y 
State University of Science 


l'echnol 


tlie cas Cw rc ee TS 

Meredith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, U.S. National Must 
Smithsonian Institution; Invertebrate Zoology | 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 


Robert Konrad Kahn, Practicing Psychotherapist; Psychotherapy 


í 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D ! 


Pennsylvania State University 
. f s à j ` P ist 
Milton Kern, Research Chemist, National Institute of Arthritis, Metaboli 


and Digestive Diseases; Protein Metabolism 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 


David Kohne, Staff Member, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Biop! 
Section, Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C.; Molecular Bios 
B.A. 1960, Wabash College; Ph.D. 1965, Purdue University 4 

Robert Land, Chief, Division of General Reference and Bibliography, Lib? 


0 ph“ 


of Congress; Library Research and Techniques "T. 
B.A. 1934. College of William and Mary; M.A. 1936, University of Virginia; B.S. in L.» 
Columbia University 

Otto Landman, Associate Professor of Biology, Georgetown University; 
Microbial Genetics (Botany) " 
B.S. 1947, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Yale d ti? 

Marvin Seymour Legator, Professor of Genetics, Brown University; G€ 
B.A.. M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois at l rbana-Champaign mA 

Elsie Lewis, Associate Professor of History and Chairman of the Depar 
of History, Howard University; Negro History md 
B.A. 1932. Fisk University; M.A. 1933, University of Southern California; Ph.D. 1946, 
of Chicago 

Walter McKay Lovenberg, Section Chief, Biochemical Pharmacology 
Experimental Therapeutics Branch, National Heart and Lung Institute; 
Structure and Function of Proteins wahin” 


B.S. 1956, M.S. 1958, Rutgers University; New Brunswick; Ph.D. 1962, George 


University 
Harriet Maling, Head, Section on Physiology, Laboratory of Chemical 
Pharmacology, National Heart and Lung Institute; Cardiovascular 
Pharmacology 
B.A. 1940, Goucher College; M.A. 1941; Ph.D. 1944, Radcliffe College 
Michael Joseph Malone, Professor of Neurology and of 
Development; Brain Lipids 
^ etl 
B.A. 1951, Boston College; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University eri 
S. Branson Marley, Jr., Chief, Serial Division, Library of Congress; 
Civilization: History of Journalism 
B.A. 1937, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
George Reilly Martin, Chief, Connective Tissue Section, Laboratory of 
Biochemistry, National Institute of Dental Research; Connective Tiss 
B.A. 1955, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1959, University of Rochester 
Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
Ph.D. 1924, University of Zurich 


i 
Child Health 


/ 
/ 


uc 


Divisio 


Larry McGowan, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec ology: ie 
Cytopathology acil 
B.S. 1950, Millikin University; B.S. in Med. 1952, M.D. 1954, University of n 
Medical Center ol Rest" 


Walter Mertz, Biochemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Army Institute 
[ 


Intermediary Metabolism 
M.D. 1951, University of Mainz 
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John Minna, Head, Section on Somatic Cell Genetics, Laboratory of 
Biochemical Genetics, National Heart and Lung Institute; Somatic Cell 
Genetics 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1967, Stanford University ; 

Mortimer Mishkin, Research Psychologist, Section on Neuropsychology, 

; "| » € > ` 
National Institute of Mental Health; I xperimental Psychology 
B.A. 1946, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, McGill University i > 

Arturo Morales-Carrion, Director of Historical Research, University 0 
Puerto Rico; Latin American Studies M T 
B.A. 1935, University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1936, University of Texas at Austin; Ph l 


olumbia University à 
Sean O'Reilly, Professor of Neurology; Neurochemistry 
M.B. 1949, M.D. 1952, National University of Ireland 1; = : 
John Parker II, Project Director and Virologist, Microbiological Associates, 
Inc., Bethesda, Md.; Virology 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1961 Ph.D. 1965, University of Maryland , < 
John Pisano, Head, Section of Physiological Chemistry, Experimental | 
Therapeutics Brane h, National Heart and Lung Institute; Physiological 


Chemistry 


B.S. 1951, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Rutgers University ew 
Tunswick 


hristopher Polge, Principal Scientific Officer, Agricultural Research Council 
of Great Britain, Unit of Reproductive Physiology and Biochemistry, 
University of Cambridge, England; Embryonic Development 
S. 1946, University of Reading; Ph.D. 1955, University of Londor 
erbert Rabin, Head, Radiation Effects Section, Optical Materials Branch, 
Optical Physics Division, U.S. Naval Research Laboratory; Solid State 
Physics : 
Ci, 1990, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois at Urbana 
ampaign; Ph.D. 1959. University of Maryland 
arco Rabinovitz, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Protein 
Metabolism 
B.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961 University of California, Berkeley 
mid Platt Rall, Associate Scientific Director for Experimental Therapeutics 
B Ational Cancer Institute; Cancer Chemotherapy o vu 
Allen 946, North Central College; M.S. 1948, M.D., Ph.D. 1951 jue 
= Raskin, Research Psychologist, Psychopharmacology Research Branch 
ational ] 


University; M.S Ph.D. 1954. University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaig: 


Jack 1945 California Institute of Technology: Ph.D. 1956 University e 
I Osenbluth, Associate Professor of Physiology, New York University; 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Phil; R 2, Columbia Dalvenit: M.D. 1956, New York University : : 
P Russell, Director, Division of Communicable Disease and Immunology, 
m Chief, Department of Virus Diseases, Walter Reed Army Institute of 


esearch: . 
BA. arch; Virology 


Andras S dam Hopkins University; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 
93 XX 7 ; [nm = 
andor, Associate Professor, Department of German and Russian, 


Owar, ae , è 
A. LÍ University; 20th C entury German Literature ; 
of Southern et! University, Hungary; B.Litt. 1961, University of Oxford; Ph.D. 1967, University 
1 -@hiorni 
a Me t 
an Sarm: . : ae zd t Sle i 
ranch ‘rma, Head, Ecology and Epizoology Section, Viral Carcinogenesis 


h, ; : 
DVM. National Cancer Instit 


ute; Virology 
3 Madras a 


Veterinary College: M.S. 1957. Ph.D. 1959, University of Minnesota 


Fa E 


eri 
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Leonard Peter Schultz, Curator of Fishes, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian 


Institution; Vertebrate Zoology, Ichthyology 

B.A. 1924, Albion College; M.S. 1926, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1932, University ol 
Washington 

David Bytovetzski Scott, Chief, Laboratory of Histology and Pathology, 


National Institute of Dental Research; Cytology 


D.D.S. 1943, University of Maryland; M.S. 1944, University o 


B.A. 1939, Brown University; 


Rochester 
Jarvis Edwin Seegmiller, Clinic al Investigator, National Institute of Arthritis 


Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; Inte rmediary Metabolism 

B.A. 1942. University of Utah; M.D. 1948, University of Chicago 

Alexis Shelokov, Chief, Laboratory of Virology and Ri kettsiology, 
Biologics Standards, National Institutes of Health; Virology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1948, Stanford University 

Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Assistant Director, 
Laboratory, Smithsonian Institution; Photobiology, Cell 


| University 


Division ol 


Radiation Biology 
Physiology 


B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Was! 
Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Botanist, U.S. Geologic al Survey; Plant Ecology 
B.S. 1942. M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
Harold Kenneth Skramstad, Jr., Special Assistant to the Director, National 
Museum of History and Technology, Smithsonian Institution, Material 
Aspects of American Civilization 
B.A. 1963, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Lyman Bradford Smith, Senior Botanist Department of Botany 
Institution; Plant Taxonomy 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 
` P LI = i 
Leon Sokoloff, Chief, Section on Rheumatic Diseases, Laboratory of Expe 
7 7 n yé 
mental Pathology, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Dige sti 
Diseases; Collagen and Biosynthesis 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1944, New York University 
Helmuth Sprinz, Chief, Department of E xperimental Pathology, 
Army Institute of Research; Electron Microscopy 
M.D. 1936, University of Berlin 
Donald Fleming Squires, Director, Marine Sciences Research Center, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook; Biology of Coelenterates 
rnell University; M.A. 1952, University of Kansas 
Associate Professor of Languages and 


SŞmithsoniðt 


Walter Reed 


B.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, C 
Bruno Friedrich Steinbruckner, « 


Linguistics, American University; 20th Century German Literature w 
Teacher’s Certificate 1960, Teacher’s Training College, Linz, Austria; Ph.D. 1965 Univers? 
Innsbruck 
Russell Bradford Stevens, Executive Secretary, Division of Biology and 
A oe National Research Council; Mycology 
B.S. 1937, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin—Madisor n 
e . 1n C^" 
Robert Stewart, Horticulturist, Vegetable and qnn Ri na Re piet Brí 
Crops Research Division, Plant Industry Station, S. Department of 
Agriculture; Cytogenetics 
B.A. 1939, University of South Dakota; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1946, University of Maryland jonl 
e f s : ; ; Nati¢ 
Sarah Stewart, Medical Director, Human Virus Leukemia Section, Na 
h p 


Cancer Institute; Viral Leukemia . P 
B.S. 1927, New Mexico State University; M.S 1930, University of Massachusetts, Amherst; 
1939, University of Chicago; M.D. 1949, Georgetown Univers 


Thomas Dale Stewart, Emeritus Physical . Sinn HOS Department oj 


Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution; 
B.A. 1927, George Washington University; M.D. 1931 


Physical Anthropology 
Johns Hopkins University 
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John Thomas, Research Associate, Institute for Behavioral Research; 
Experimental Psychology 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Maryland 
urence John Tilly, Research Scientist, Savannah River Laboratory, Division 
of Radiological and Environmental Sciences, Aiken, S.C.; Ecology 


B.S, 1952, Elmhurst College; M.S. 1953, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; Ph.D. 1965 
niversity of Iowa 


Anastasios Johannes Tousimis, Director of Research, Biodynamics Research 
Corporation, Inc.; Biophysics 
m 1950, M.S. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
illiam Wirsing Tullner, Jr., Chief, Section on Endocrinology, Reproduction 

Research Branch, National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development; Endocrinology, Metabolism 
B.A. 1937, Temple University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Orman Ture, Consultant in Economics; Public Finance 
M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 
Mest Umberger, formerly Chief, Division of Drug Biology, Bureau of Drugs, 
Us. Food and Drug Administration; Endocrine Physiology 
. 5. 1937, M.A. 1941, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1948, Georgetown University 
"Ikrishna Vadlamudi, Chief, Cancer Chemotherapy Research, Microbiological 
Associates, Inc., Bethesda, Md.; Cancer Chemotherapy, Immunology 
loka X 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
I Van Buren, Acting Chief, Branch of Surgical Neurology, National 
"stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Functional Anatomy of 
the Thalmus 


PhD 1943, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1947, Columbia University; M.S. 1950, McGill University; 
:D. 1961, George Washington University 


bert Vogel, Curator, Division of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, 
p aithsonian Institution; American Civilization: History of Technology 
Udy rch. 1954, University of Michigan 
Wig von Sallmann, Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, National Institute of 
wurological Diseases and Blindness; Neuro-ophthalmology 
Wilce - 1919, University of Vienna 
ves Edward Washburn, Director, Office of American Studies, 
uthsonian Institution; American Civilization 
Mario) 948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
ide Webster, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of Experimental Thera- 
B. s s, National Heart and Lung Institute; Metabolism 
ans We Florida State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Georgetown University 
+ eil-Malherbe, Chief, Section on Neurochemistry, Division of Special 
» tal Health Research, National Institute of Mental Health; 
M p 'Ochemistry 
Rochester University of Heidelberg; M.S. 1940, D.Sc. 1945, University of Durham 


ioc) cissbach, Associate Director and Head of the Department of 
B.S. 


E 


emistry, Roc folii: 
ERA Roche Institute of Molecular Biology; Vitamins 
University City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington 


uth W; 
l s * . * 
Me Research Microbiologist and Chief of the Mycoplasma Research 
nstitut of the Department of Bacterial Diseases, Walter Reed Army 
B.A, in of Research; Microbiology: Mycoplasma 
nir Unig College; M.S. 1944, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1947, Case Western 
ron - 
Univers, Wolbarsht, Professor of Ophthalmology and Physiology, Duke 
B.A, 1950, 27 Visual Research 
» St. John’s College, Maryland; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
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Ralph Aubrey Young, Consultant, International Monetary Fund; Internation? 


Finance d 
B.A. 1923, Ohio Wesleyan L niversity; M.B.A. 1925, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1% 
University of Pennsylvania j 

Pathology 4" 


Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic 


of Ophthalmology; Ophthalmic Pathology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Robert Allen, Soviet Area Specialist, Library of Congress; American 
Civilization: U.S. and Russian Institutions in Social Change 
Ed.B. 1943, Southern Illinois University; M.A. 1945. Ph.D. 1950, Yale University i 
Wallace Bowman, Specialist in Environmental Policy and Assistant Chief ” 
the Environmental Policy Division, Congressional Research Service, Libri 


of Congress; American Civilization: Man, Nature, and Environment 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Washington University; M.S. 


1956, Yale University , 
Cary Carson, Coordinator of Research and Architectural Historian, St. Man 
City Commission (Maryland) ; American Civilization: Vernacular 
Architecture 
B.A. 1963, Carleton College; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
Grose Evans, Curator, Loans and Exhibitions, National Gallery of Art; 
American Civilization: English Art History 
B.F.A. 1941. M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Alan Fern, Assistant Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library of 
Congress; American Civilization: American and European Cinema 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago 
Joseph Fulton, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, 
Research Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization: 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, New York University 
Frederick Richmond Goff, formerly Chief, Rare Book Division, Reference 
Department, Library of Congress; American Civilization: History of 
Printing and the Book 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Litt.D. 1965, Brown University ric 
Alan Jabbour, Head of Archive Folk Song, Library of Congress; Ame 


Civilization: Folk Music 
B.A. 1963, University of Miami; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University 


John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section Division, 
Photographs; Library of Congress; American Civilization: 
(Movies and TV) 

B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa ola 

Philip Lundeberg, Curator, Division of Naval History, Smithsonian Institution 
American Civilization: Military and Naval History 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1947, Duke University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 

Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins University; African History 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Cornell 

Robert Sauer, Chief, Department of Pathology, National Zoological Park, 
Smithsonian Institution; Comparative Pathology 
D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania eric 

Julian Wood Witherell, Head, African Section, Library of Congress; Ame 
Civilization: African History 
B.A. 1956, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of Wisconsin 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


T . ‘ VA 
en FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
^ Change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
nd handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
e University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


wd ereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
Indeed of the very concept of a university; and ; 
"n ereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
ae and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Safety y campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
sd o the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when vio- 
* and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; ms 
varte therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
‘Iy: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
lawfur assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
ic acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, or 
Obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, this 
nated firms the authority of the President, or other University officials desig- 
Sultation act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after con- 
ate* ue? the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University Sen- 
Preserve the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
Students poi including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Personne] 7 faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
Violators ^w are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
i^e ny such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
T order is restored as is practicably possible. 


The follow; 
19, cane was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


: Any stud 
8Tounds o 
ave 


*nt suspended from The George Washington University on the 
exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 


ls « : ^ : : - 
Suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst 


-— 
, The Um 
r1 Diversity 
Stude, Cuties ang mate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. 
*nt-Facule Unctions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
y Committee on Appeals 
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of The George Washington University as soon after order is restored as ® 


practicably possible. 


The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, 
proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


was a} 


ed that The George Washington University: affirms its tradition? 
(a) by continuing to permit business ee 
r act" 


Be it resolv 
commitment to freedom of expression 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct thei 
ities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stude? 
who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, howevel 
that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the recruit 
in his activities. 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled ™ 
ings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning "i 
freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, provid 
however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by 9" 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while ^. 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who m» 


(9) 
eet 


be its object. 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octob 
19, 1968*: 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination 
race, color, creed, sex, Or national origin. Such discrimination may 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, howeveh, és 
organization can be recognized or supported by the University unless it prov! " 
continued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in inte 
considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University: 


iversity's Board of Trustees on Octo 


based o 
have s 


The following was approved by the Un 
19, 1968: 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violati 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain iof 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative wnt 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation OF ~ 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken 12 o 
to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. "nm. 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President à 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 
was approve? , 


on of ue 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
uU 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: o 
member of the University (including as members of the University all 
having a formal connection with the University ) 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 
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(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the 

Niversity or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 

Diversity, 

May be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established with the University 
for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other dis- 
Ciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this resolu- 
tion shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the Univer- 
sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


The 
St duti 
uden S and f : - 
nt-Fac y C unctions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
^ommittee on Appeals. 
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ties, aton of long-term care facili- 


£ e 1 " ` 
: n H.C.A. concentration, 


Admin; 

inistras; 

ogy, Mie of science and technol- 
150 ‘B.A. field of concentration, 


Admi : 
ninist 
mis now] Justice, center fo 188-89 
Sion, 21. 26 or, -t 
“arly ad 
Or st mission plz an, 22 
2 


udents : 
6 from foreign institutions, 


Gr; 
aduate, P) 
24-25 , 
cemed » See also school con- 


Advanced placement test, 


INDEX 


Admission (cont'd.): 


Readmission, 25 

Transfer students, 22 

Undergraduate, 21-24 

University Students, Division of, 
178-79 

With advanced placement, 
137-38, 249 

With advanced standing, 22-24, 75, 95, 
96, 97, 123, 135, 137-38, 148, 152, 
155, 170 


N 
wa 


22-24, 75 


Adult education: 


Ed.D. field, 125 

Ed.S. field, 125 

In the College of General Studies, 12 

In the Division of University Students, 
177-81 

M.A. in Ed. field, 122, 123 


137-38, 249, 250, 284, 323 


Advanced standing, 22-24, 75, 95, 96, 97, 


123, 135, 148, 152, 155, 170 


Advising centers, academic, 72 


Advisory council, School of Government 


and Business Administration, 131-32 


Advisory system, Columbian College, 72 
Advocate groups, student, 62 
Algebra, graduate courses, 350-51 
Alumni association, 53 

Alumni career services, 58 
American art, M.A. concentration, 2 
American civilization: 


217 


Courses, 202-5 

Degree programs in, 201-2 
American literature: 

Courses, 289-91 

Degree programs in, 283-84 


American college testing program, 69, 


135 
American religious history, Ph.D. field, 
417 


American Studies program, 200-205 


Council, 200-201 
Degree programs, 201-2 
Faculty advisory committee, 200 


Amount of work, see Academic work 


load 


Anatomic pathology, M.S. field, 367 
Anatomy department, 205-8 


Courses, 206-8 


nam 
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Anatomy department (cont'd.) : 
Ph.D. degree program, 206 
Analysis, graduate courses, 351-53 
Anthropology department, 208-15 
Courses, 209-15 
Degree programs, 208-9 
Departmental prerequisite, 209 
Apartments, Munson Hall, 55 
Appendix, recently established regula- 
tions, 517-19 
Application: 
Fee, 21, 29 
Fee for room reservation, 29, 55 
For graduate admission, 21, 24-25, 26, 
90, 144-45, 156, 169, 174, 178 
For graduation, 29, 47, 92 
For undergraduate admission, 21-24, 
26 
Applied mathematics: 
Degree programs, 344-45 
Graduate courses, 353-55 
Applied music, degree programs, 361 
Applied statistics, degree programs, 456- 


Art department, 215-26 
Courses, 218-26 
Degree programs, 215-18 


Departmental prerequisite, 222 
Art exhibits, 63 
Art history: 
Courses, 218-21 | 
Degree programs, 215-18 
Special honors, 216 
Art teaching field, 108 à 
Art Therapy, graduate study and cour 
226-28 
Arts and sciences, Council of, 66-67 


Arts and sciences, graduate school 5, 
Scie 


Graduate School of Arts and " 
Arts and sciences, undergraduate oe 
see Columbian College of Arts 

Sciences 
Assistantships, 35-36 
Astronomy courses, 384 
Athletics, 63 
Attendance, 43, 47, 69, 134, 162 
Auditing, 31, 46, 180 
Awards, 39-43 


57 " 
Apprenticeships in urban affairs, 168, Awards for graduate study, spo 
396 37 
B | 
— - — A 
Mas 


Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 
Balance sheet, 46 
Behavioral sciences in organization de- 
velopment, M.B.A. field of concentra- 
tion, 148-49 
Biochemistry department, 228-30 
Courses, 228-30 
Degree programs, 228 
Biological Sciences department, 230-38 
Courses, 232-38 
Degree programs, 231 
Departmental prerequisite, 231 
Biology: 
Courses, 232-35 
Degree programs, 231 
Teaching field, 108 


C 


Calendar for 1974-75, 5-7 

Career services, student and alumni, 58 
Center for administrative justice, 188-89 
Center for manpower policy studies, 191 
Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 218 


Certificate, Health Care Administration, 


155-56 


Certification for teachers, 129 


Biomedical and related sciences, 
and doctoral fields, 94 
Biometric laboratory, 191 
Board of Trustees of the 
14-16 | 
Botany: 
Courses, 235-36 
Degree programs, 231 s 
Business Administration: ph 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 
Courses, 239-47 
Department, 239-47 | 
Doctoral study, 156-58 r T | 
Master's degree requirements, B 
Business-government relations, 
field of concentration, 149 


— (P 
hasing y 


Certification of public pure 


" 
159 , ties, 4 
Changes in program Of stu” | 
180-81 53 | 
? = 
Chemistry department, 248-3- 
Courses, 249-53 , 
à 9 M 
Degree programs, 248-49 ion” 


Graduate placement € 


Chemistry teaching field, 109 
Inese courses, 258-59 

hinese language and literature, Bache- 
lor of Arts degree program, 78, 166, 
257-58 

hinese studies, Bachelor's degree pro- 
Bram, 78-79, 166-67 

wr" and orchestra concert series, 63 

engineering program, 11 (See 

“at of Engineering and Applied 
“Clence catalogue) 

4ssical archaeology and anthropology, 

don: degree program, 209, 216 
is Cal archaeology, classics, and his- 

C EM field, 217-18, 254, 322 
Bachel archaeology and classics, 
254 Ors degree program, 216-17, 


Cla. H 
Eu art and archaeology, M.A. con- 
Clas ation, 217 
s; is 
Sical humanities, Bachelor's degree 
cprosram, 254 
assi " 
"rw and classical archaeology, 
assi elor's degree program, 216-17,254 
Its department, 254-57 
Ourses. 254-57 
vee he Programs, 254 
students, 


Sificati ` 
tion of Columbian 


board 
284, 


t à examination 
323. > 44, 69, 74, 135, 179, 


Colle 
8-level examinati 
(CL amination program 
College)» 23, 75, 138 


Student dey e : 

on - field, T evelopment, M.A. in 
ges 

*"$. Schools, and divisions of the 


n 2 4 
Colloq Y. 11-12, 64-184 
Columbie 'nteruniversity, 176, 399 
ollege of Arts and Sciences, 


Academic a 


cade dvising centers, 72 


. * Sys 

SSOCiat y tem, 72 

Bache} 
mmitt 

Counci 


Š council, 65 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
(cont'd.) : 
Faculty, 64-65 
Field of study major, 84-85 
General course requirements, 73 
Honors, 70 
Interdisciplinary programs, 85-86 
Preprofessional requirements, 76-80 
Regulations, 69-72 
Sophomore honors program, 70 
Sophomore year in Paris program, 68 
Undergraduate major, 84-86 
‘ommencement, see Graduation 


nr 


ommittees: 
Joint, faculty and students, 59 
Of the board of trustees, 15-16 
Of the University, 18-19, 59-60 
On the judicial system, 59 
See also college or school concerned 
'ommunications organizations, student, 
62 
'omposition, Mus.M. field, 361 
Comprehensive health planning, M.A. 
in H.C.A, concentration, 154 
Computer center, University, 52 
Computer Science, graduate 
355-56 
Concerts, 63 
Conduct, 47, 49, 517-19 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 361 
Consortium of universities, 27-28, 50 
Consultants: 
Field of studies, 516 
In research, 509-16 
Contemporary art, M.A. concentration, 
217 
Continuing education for women, 52 
Continuing education in health care ad- 
ministration, 158-59 
Continuing student, 27 
Continuous registration, 30, 46-47, 91 
Convocation, see Graduation 
Cooperative programs, 100-101 
Correspondence courses, 72, 137, 165 
Council of arts and sciences, 66-67 
Counseling center, 57 
Counselor education: 
Ed.D. field, 125 
Ed.S. field, 125 
Course numbers, 
194-95 
Courses offerings, time of, 196 
Courses of instruction, 194-467 
Credit, 46 
Balance sheet, 46 
By examination, 23-24 


^ 


^ 


courses, 


explanation of, 74, 
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Credit (cont'd.) : 

Earned through U.S. Armed Forces In- 
stitute, 24 

Explanation of amount of, 195-96 

For advanced placement examination, 
24 

For college entrance examination 
board college-level examination pro- 
gram (CLEP), 23, 75, 138 

For Columbian College special depart- 
mental examination, 23, 75 

For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 75 

For service school courses, 24 

For summer school work, 46 

From other institutions, 22-23, 96, 97, 
123, 135, 148, 152, 155 


D 


Credit (cont'd.) : 


Maximum allowed in Columbian Col 
lege for experimental humanities 
service-learning program, 75 

Repeating courses for, 46, 91, 179 

Transfer of, within the University, 
96, 97, 170, 181 

Credit/no credit option, 81, 106, 137, 

165, 180 

Crisis-resource teaching, M.A. in Bd 
specialization, 122 

Cultural exchange organizations, student 
61 

Curriculum: 
Ed.S. field, 125 
M.A. in Ed. field, 122 


46 


—H 


Dance: 
B.S. in P.E. specialization, 118-19 
M.A. in Ed. specialization, 122, 376 
Dean of Students, office of, 54-56 
Dean's council: 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 65 
Division of University Students, 177 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
88 
School of Education, 102 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 130 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, 160 
Dean's honor list, School of Government 
and Business Administration, 136 
Dean's honor list, School of Public and 
International Affairs, 163 
Dean's list, Columbian College, 70 
Declaration of major, Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences, 73 
Deferred payment plans for parents, 31 
Degree programs, colleges and schools, 
11-12 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 80 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
68 
Associate in Science, 11 


Bachelor of Arts: 
In Education, 76-77, 106-18 
Offered by Columbian College, 73, 
80-86 
Offered by the School of Public and 


Degrees (cont’d.): " 
International Affairs, 78-80, 167 
68 j 
Bachelor of Business Administratio® 
134-43 
Bachelor of General Studies, 68 
Bachelor of Science: 
In Administration, 133, 159 
In Allied Health Science, 11 
In Environmental Health, 11, 293 
In Geodetic and  CartograP 
Science, 68 D 
In Health Care Administration 
133, 317 1 
In Medical Technology, 11, 76 3° 
In Oceanography, 68 À 
In Physical Education, 77-78, 1054 


T 


118-20 1 
Offered by Columbian College 

80-86 , 

Combined Bachelor of Arts and po 


tor of Medicine, 83 ri 
Combined Master of Arts and Ju 
Doctor, 174-75 a 
Combined Master of Science and po 
tor of Medicine, 94 ; ioh 
Doctor of Business Administra" 
156-58 
Doctor of Education, 125-28 
Doctor of Philosophy, 90-95, 91-9? 6 


Doctor of Public Administration, 
58 » 
redio” 
Dual Program for Doctor of Medi 98 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 
Education Specialist, 124-25 


Degrees (cont'd.) : 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, 122-24 
In Government, 143-47, 153 
In Health Care Administration, 144- 
47, 153-55 
In Special Studies, 92, 101, 372-73, 
466 
In Teaching, 120-22 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 90-101 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 169-75 
aster of Business Administration, 
143, 144-52, 158 
Master of Fine Arts, 90-94, 95-97, 218, 
450 
Master of Forensic Sciences, 90-93, 95- 
97, 297 
Master of Music, 90-94, 95-97, 361 
Master of Philosophy, 98 
aster of Public Administration, 144, 
147, 152-53 
aster of Science: 
For Teachers, 90-94, 95-97, 345 
In Administration, 133, 144, 159 
In Forensic Science, 90-94, 95-97 
297.98 
In Special Studies, 92, 101 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 90-94, 95-97 


E 
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Degrees (cont'd.) : 

Master of Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning, 144-46, 153 

Departmental honors, 48 

Departmental majors, Columbian Col- 
lege, 85 

Departmental organization, student, 60 

Design, M.F.A. field, 218 

Diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, M.A. in 
Ed. specialization, 122 

Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 45 

Dismissal of students, 43, 49, 517-19 

Dissertation requirements, 47-48, 98-99, 
127, 157 

Distinction, degrees earned with, 48 

Division of Experimental Programs, see 
Experimental Programs, Division of 

Division of University Students, see Uni- 
versity Students, Division of 

Divisional organizations, student, 60 

Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 83, 94-95 

Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 

Dormitories, 54-55 

Drama, see Speech and Drama depart- 
ment 

Drama and speech, teaching field, 116 

Dramatic art, degree programs, 449, 450 

Dropping courses, 45-46, 134, 179, 180- 
81 


my admission plan, 22 
tly childhood education: 
MA in Ed. area of certification, 117 
NN . in Ed. field, 122 
id Shlidhood special education, M.A. 
ns - Specialization, 122 
ast bere teaching field, 109 
sia, graduat / 
n 175-76 ate study and research 
st si 
Aun Languages and Literatures 
Beane m and courses, 257-59 
= "rope, graduate study and re- 
tad on, 175-76 
Omics department 260-67 
Ourses, 261.67 — ' 
mere Programs, 260 
Partmental Prerequisite, 260 


©Onomi 
pup. S BrOup option, B.A. field in 
cono, Ic affairs, 168 
mi * . . 
141 cs Specialization, B.B.A. degree, 


Education department, 267-82 
Courses, 267-82 
Departmental prerequisite, 267, 270, 
281 
Special methods courses, 267, 269-70 
Education, School of, 102-29 
Academic work load, 104 
Committees, 102-3 
Dean's council, 102 
Degree requirements: 
B.A. in Ed. 76-77, 105-18 
B.S. in P.E., 77-78, 105-6, 118-20 
Ed.D., 120, 125-28 
Ed.S., 120, 124-25 
M.A. in Ed., 120, 122-24 
M.A.T., 120-22 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's degrees, 105 
Ed. D., 126 
Ed.S., 125 
M.A. in Ed., 123 
M.A.T., 121 


€ 
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Education, School of (cont'd.): 
Faculty, 102 
Historical development, 103 
Scholarship requirements, 105-6, 124, 
125 
Special programs and services, 128-29 
Teaching fields, 107-16 

Education, special, see Special Education 
department 

Educational leadership, institute for, 189- 
90, 192 

Educational objectives, 10, see also col- 
lege, school, or division concerned 

Educational opportunity program, 56 

Educational resources information center 
(ERIC) clearinghouse on higher edu- 
cation, 191 

Electrical engineering program, 11 
(See School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science catalogue) 

Elementary administration: 

Ed.S. field, 125 

M.A. in Ed. field, 122 

Elementary education: 

M.A. in Ed. field, 122 

M.A.T. program, 120-21 

Professional courses, B.A. in Ed. de- 
gree, 117-18 

Teaching field, 109-10 

Elementary school physical education: 
B.S. in P.E. specialization, 119 
M.A. in Ed. specialization, 122, 376 

Emeriti faculty, 468-71 

Employed students' academic work load, 
69, 104, 135-36, 145, 163, 179 

Employment, student, 38, 58 

Engineering Administration, 11 
(See School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science catalogue) 

Engineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 11 (See School of Engineering and 
Applied Science catalogue) 

English: 

Composition courses, 284-86 

Correct use of, 70, 137, 164-65 
Literature courses, 286-91 

Literature, degree programs, 283-84 
Placement examination, 24, 74, 284 
Requirement, 73 

Teaching field, 110 

Test of, as a foreign language, 26, 90 

English department, 283-91 
Courses, 284-91 
Degree programs, 283-84 
Department prerequisite, 284 
Special honors, 283, 288, 290 


Epidemiology and Environment 


Entrance requirements, see college 


school, or division concerned d 


Environmental Health, Bachelor 


Science in, 293 


Environmental Studies: 


Course, 293 

Undergraduate study, 291-93 
al Heal! 
department, 293-95 

Courses, 293-95 

Degree programs, 293 


Examinations, 45 


Admission test for graduate study 7 
business, 144-45, 156 

Advanced placement tests, 22-24 

American college testing program, 


135 
examination boat 


College entrance 
23, 24, 69, 74, 135, 179, 282, 323 
College-level examination pro 


(CLEP), 23, 75, 138 r 
Columbian College department speci” 
23, 75 1 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D. degree m 
Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree 
English as a foreign language, 
Final, in defense of dissertation, 
127, 157-58 
For admission, 26, 69, 135, 17- 79 oh 
For placement in language courses, 
74 
For placement in mathematics cour 
74 
For qualifying for advanced Stan ndist 
or waiving curriculum require 
22-24, 30, 75, 137-38, 284, 323 
Foreign language, for "doctoral studh 
97-98, 175 
Foreign language, for Master 


og? 


"s cand 


dacy, 96, 171 caf 
General, for D.B.A. and p.P.^ 

didates, 157 91 98 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, ^'' 

99 w 
Graduate placement in chemist j 


Graduate record, 90, 99, x 40 
144-45, 156, 169, 217, 254, 37^ 
437, 450 ne 

Major, in Columbian € ‘ollege, oa y 

Major field, for Ed.D. candi on "as 

M: uu comprehensive, 9 pe 

; 171 a 

Miller analogies test, 121, 1^ 
404 

National teacher, 29, 47, - 

Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 12 


Xaminations (cont'd.) : 


Oral, in defense of dissertation, 98-99, 
127, 157-58 
Physical, 30, 57 
Scholastic aptitude, 69, 135, 179 
“Upporting field, for Ed.D. candidates, 
72) 
Tool requirement: 
"d doctoral study, 97-98 
n or Master’s candidacy, 96, 171 
“ceptional children, 
teachers of, 128 


education of 


F 
bh... 


Fac E 
F ulty, alphabetical list, 468-509 
Ses, 28.32 
Counseling center, 57 
EM Service rates, 55 
ayment of, 31 
Tojected tuition increases, 30 
fading center, 51 
Gandence hall rates, 55 
Pee and hearing clinic, 51 
ie Wships, 36-37, 99-100 
1d-of-study 
E "n 84-85 
"le A 
or Studies consultants, 516 
d c © M 
= » and Investments, M.B.A. field of 
in centration, 149 
ance specializati 
‘14-49 Specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
nanci : 
acm aid, 31, 33.39. 56 
) : ae 
E foreign students, 38 
"a m students, 35-38, 99-100 
c. n ergraduate students, 33-35 
" enforce d a 
Loans, 31-33, 37.38 
repaid and . 


majors, Columbian Col- 


ement education program, 


deferred paymen é 

S °F parents, 31 i ir 

Fin — om 
anci 

" nonpayment 


G 
Enere 
. alumni . : 
jener mni association, 53 


a exam} . 
" amine 
ce > ination: 


‘BAL ; 
157 and D.P.A. candidates, 


For P 
h.D. cana; 
ral gà, Candidates, 97, 98, 99 
Bachelor we Associate in Art 
Ors degrees in, 68 cire 
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Exchange organizations, international 
and cultural, 61 
Experimental Humanities: 
Columbian College regulation concern- 
ing, 75 
Courses, 295-97 
Service-Learning course, 297 
Experimental Programs, Division of, 
182-83 
Associates, 183 
Steering committee, 183 


Fine arts: 
Courses, 222-26 
Degree programs, 216, 218 
Special honors, 216 
Folger Institute for Renaissance and 18th 
Century Studies, cooperative program, 
100-101, 289, 330, 425-26 
Food service, 55 
Foreign language examination: 
For doctoral study, 97-98, 175 
For Master's candidacy, 96, 171 
Placement, 24, 74 
Foreign language requirement, 74, 78-79, 
96. 97-98, 166-67, 169, 171, 173, 175 
Foreign students, 57 
Admission, 26 
Courses for, 284-85 
Financial aid, 38 
Forensic Sciences department, 297-300 
Courses, 298-300 
Master's degree programs, 297-98 
Fraternities, social, 62 
French 
Courses, 422-26 
Degree programs, 421 22 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97-98 
For Master's candidacy, 96, 171 
Placement, 24, 422 
Teaching field, 110-11 


General science teaching field, 111 
Genetics: 

Courses, 301-2 

Graduate study, 301-3 


Geochemistry, degree programs, 248-49, 


308 


as eed 


v 


-zia 
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Geodetic and Cartographic Science, 
Bachelor of Science degree in, 68 
Geography and Regional Science depart- 
ment, 303-7 
Courses, 304-7 
Degree programs, 303-4 
Geography specialization, M.A. in Ed. 
degree, 304 
Geography teaching field, 111-12 
Geology department, 307-12 
Courses, 308-12 
Degree programs, 307-8 
Teaching field in earth science, 109 
German courses, 313-15 
German teaching field, 112 
Germanic Languages and Literature de- 
partment, 312-16 
Courses, 313-16 
Degree programs, 312-13 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97-98 
For Master’s candidacy, 96, 171 
Placement, 24, 313 
Government and Business 
tion, School of, 130-59 
Academic work load, 135-36, 145, 157 
Accounting practice internship, 140 
Advisory council, 131-32 
Committees, 130-31 
Dean’s council, 130 
Dean’s honor list, 136 
Degree requirements: 
B.B.A. 134-43 
Doctoral study, 156-58 
M.A. in Govt., 145-47, 153 
M.A. in H.C.A., 145-47, 153-55 
M.B.A., 145-52 
M.P.A, 145-47, 152-53 


M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan., 145-47, 


153 


Post-Master’s Grad. Cert. in H.C.A., 


155-56 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study, 134-35 
Doctoral study, 156 
Master's study, 144-45 


H 


Health and accident insurance, 57 

Health Care Administration 
B.S. in H.C.A. degree, 12, 133, 317 
Continuing education program, 158-59 
Courses, 317-21 


Administra- 
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Government and Business Administ 
tion, School of (cont'd.) : 
Faculty, 130 
Objectives, 132-33 


Off-campus degree programs, 133, 1# 
159 

Regulations, 134 " 

Scholarship requirements, 136-37, ! 


Special programs, 158 i 

Government management intern scho 
ship program, 158 

Government of the University, 13 2 

Grades, 43-44, 90-91, 120, 146, 11 
180 F 

Graduate record examination, 90, ^ 
121, 125, 144-45, 156, 169, 217.7 
322, 404, 437, 450 E 

Graduate School of Arts and Scie? 
87-101 
Academic work load, 95-96, 97 
Admissions requirements, 90 
Consultants in research, 88-89 
Cooperative programs, 100-01 
Dean’s Council, 88 
Degree programs, 92-101 

Doctoral degree require 
92, 94-95, 97-99 


ments | 


| 


Master’s degree requirement 
94, 95-97 

Faculty, 87-88 i 100 
Fellowships and financial aid, 99- 
Field of studies consultants, 89 
History and organization, 89 i 
Off-campus degree programs, 0 
Postdoctoral study, 99 
Regulations, 90-92 

Graduation | 
Application for, 47, 92 
Dates, see University calendar 
Fees, 29, 92 
Requirements, 47, 92 

Grants, 35, 36, 56 | 


Graphics, M.F.A. field, 218 [ 
Greek courses, 255-56 m. 
Groups, special interest and à 


a ; 92 
Guidance, M.A. in Ed field, 124 


NE 


Ss 
Health Care Administration (con 
Department, 316-21 
International institute, 
M.A. in H.C.A. degree 

145-47, 153-55 


159 el 
require” 


Health Care Administration (cont'd.) : 
B.A. field of concentration, 149 
Ost-Master's Grad. Cert. require- 
H ments, 155-56 
f information systems, M.A. in 
H -C.A. concentration, 154-55 
*alth service, student, 56-57 
*alth staff seminar, 189, 192 
brew: 
Courses, 257 
, acement examination, 24 
p education: 
ED. field, 125 
ET field, 125 
Hi “A. in Ed. field, 122 
‘Story; 
Qf the University, 9-10 
" ®aching field, 112-13 
‘Story dep: 51 
C partment, 321-31 
Ourses, 323.31 
gree programs, 322-23 


e 25 "-" 

^am prerequisite, 323, 328, 
onors program, 322, 327 
äver examinations for 


first-group 
Courses, 24, 323 E 


Pete /authorized 
Inc, ation of, 44 
ee removal of, 71-72, 
ndepeng 136, 146, 164, 172, 180 
Into? *nt study plan, 134 
mation processing 


withdrawal, ex- 


90-91, 


specialization, 


Informa, degree, 142 
m lechnology, M.B.A. field of 
Instit se tration, 150 
c . 
90, Sur educational leadership, 189- 


gee science and en 
for Si Sovi 
Sino- rie i 75-7 
Ourses, 332-3 Soviet studies, 175-76 
In embers of t 
nuance 
terdiscip] 


he Institute, 332 
health and 


accident, 57 
inary - 


Programs, Columbian 


- degr 
167.63 ^ Program, 78-79, 162.66, 


A 
Schoo * Program, 169.73 
Public and, 160.76 
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Hobbies, student organizations for, 63 

Holidays, see University calendar 

Home study courses, 72, 137, 165 

Honor societies, student, 61 

Honorary trustees of the University, 15 

Honors, 48 

Honors program, sophomore, Columbian 
College, 70, 332 
Courses, 332 

History 


Honors program, department, 


322, 327 

Honors program, secondary school, 181 

Honors, special, 48, 216, 283, 288, 290, 
391 

Hospital administration, M.A. in H.C.A 
concentration, 155 

Hours of instruction, 194 

Housing, 54-55 

Human resource development, M.A. in 
Ed. field, 122, 123 

Humanities, Experimental, courses, 295- 
07 

Humanities, Master's and doctoral fields, 
93 


International and cultural exchange or- 
ganizations, 61 

International business: 
B.B.A. degree specialization, 142 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 150 

International communications, interna- 
tional economics, international politics, 
group options, B.A. field in interna- 
tional affairs, 167 

International institute for health care ad- 
ministration, 159 

International management, M.A. in Govt 
major field, 153 

International relations, doctoral study in, 
90-93. 97-99, 175 

International students, 57 


Internships, 36-37, 122, 140, 190, 198, 
209, 277, 278-79, 336, 395, 444, 445, 
448 

Interuniversity research colloquia, 176, 
399 


Italian courses, 426-27 
Italian placement examination, 422 
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Japanese course, 259 
Joint committee of faculty and students, 
59 
Journalism department, 334-37 
Courses, 335-37 
Degree program, 334-35 
Departmental prerequisite, 335 


L 


Language placement examination, 24, 74, 
see also department concerned 
Language Columbian 

lege majors, 74 
Latin: 
Courses, 254-56 
Placement examination, 24 
Undergraduate major, 254 
Latin American studies, 338 
Courses, 338 
Graduate study, 169-72, 173 
Undergraduate study, 338 
Law enforcement education program, 39 
Leave, military, 47 
Leave of absence, 91-92, 128, 158 
Liberal arts graduate school, see Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences 


requirement, Col- 


M 

Major, declaration of, Columbian Col 
lege of Arts and Sciences, 73 

Major field examination for Ed.D. can- 
didates, 127 

Major fields in Columbian College, 83 

Major quality-point index, 136 

Management research group, 159 

Management Science department 
courses, 338-43 

Management science and engineering, in- 
stitute for, 192 

Managerial economics, M.B.A 
concentration, 150-51 

Manpower management, M.A. in Gowt. 
major field, 153 

Manpower policy studies, center for, 191 

Marketing, M.B.A. field of concentration 
151 

Marketing specialization, B.B.A 
142 

Marvin, Cloyd Heck, Center, 56 

Master's comprehensive examinations, 


and 


field of 


degree, 


97, 124, 145-46, 171 


331 


Judaic studies, undergraduate study, 
Judicial system, committee on the, 59 


p 


Liberal arts undergraduate college 4 


Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences 
Armer 
Libraries, E 14 ve pit 
Library of Congress, cooperatly ny 


gram in American civilization, 
202, 203-4 
Library regulations, 49 d 
Loans, 31, 33, 37-38, also Law 
forcement education program 
Location of the University, 13 
Logic, graduate courses, 356 — . . iol 
Long-term care facilities, adminis d 
of, M.A. in H.C.A concentration 
Lost and found office, 50 


see 


Master's degrees, see Degrees . edo? 

M.A.T. program in elementary | 

tion, 120-25 "T. 
Master 


Mathematical sciences, 
doctoral fields, 93-94 
Mathematical statistics, degree pro 

456-57 
Mathematics department, 
Courses, 345-58 


343-58 


Degree programs, 344-45 am yp 
Joint graduate degree progr? 
area universities, 349-57 
Placement examination, 73 
Mathematics teaching field, 113 
Meals, 55 i 1 
Mechanical engineering progr Af 
(See Sc hool of I ngineering 
plied Science catalogue). $ | 
Medical laboratory technique T] 
gree program, 11 AS. de? 


Medical service technology: 
program, 11 


Medical services, 56-57 


Medical 
Meas 
"y and Health Sciences, School of, 
| ^ 76, 83, 94-95 
nio Politan administration and plan- 
d M.A, in Govt. major field, 153 
tobiology department, 358-60 
9urses, 359.60 
Mid Bree programs, 358 
s antic region special education in- 
Mig onal materials center, 192 
jj mester warning, 71 
) i leave, 47 
*r analogies test, 121, 125, 144, 404 


technology, degree programs, 


“u 
uc Hall apartments, 55 
Py education, M.A.T. program, 
0-21, 121-22 


N 


atio, EHE 
„onal Bureau of Standards, coopera- 


Nene Program, 101 
) rt Law Center, 11 
- teacher examinations, 29, 47, 


atur à : 
NAI resources policy center, 192-93 
Praduate financial 


mang - 
Program, 158 anagement 
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Objectives of 


also coll 
ege 
Oteanopra pt 
68 y, 


the University, 10, see 
or school concerned 
Bachelor of Science in, 


fi-ca 
mpus de 
29 Bree programs, 12, 68, 101 
Om," 133, 144, 159 j 
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Museum training, M.A. concentration, 
100, 217 
Music composition, Mus.M. field, 361 
Music department, 360-66 
Courses: 
Applied, 364-66 
History and literature, 362-63 
Theory, 363-64 
Degree programs, 361 
Music history and literature, Bachelor’s 
degree program, 361 
Music teaching field, 114 
Music theory, degree programs, 361 
Musicology, Master's degree program, 
361 
Mycology, Master's degree program, 228, 
293, 358 


Ninety-hour program, Bachelor's de- 
gree: 
Columbian College, 82 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, 165-66 
Nominating board, student, 60 
Nondegree status, 25, 177-81 
Nuclear Medicine, A.S. degree program, 
11 


Operations research and systems analy- 
sis, M.B.A. field of concentration, 151 

Oral examination, in defense of disser- 
tation, 98-99, 127, 157-58 

Orchestra and chorus concert series, 63 

Organizations, student, 60-63 


cers of Ms 3 
etsity 16 paninistration of the Uni- 
p 
Painn 
nting ` F 
pais soph fel, 218 Phi Beta Kappa, 61 
thology de year program in, 68 Philosophy and social policy, grad- 
OUrses, ne 367-69 uate study in, 372-73 
Bree ; Philosophy department, 372-75 
*etforming Bram, 367-68 Um 373 75 x 
r 1 à Dy ~ 2*1J 
‘a the, 61 tS, student organizations Degree programs, 372-73 
Sonne] Photogr: LA. fi 
Mana : Yotography, M.F.A. field, 218 
m e be : : 
p nts: gement, degree require- Physical education, Bachelor's degree re- 
EnA, de = quirements, 77-78, 105-6, 118-20 
M Bree, specializati 1 ents, , , 2 
Pharm. - field of +r 142-43 Physical education and recreation, M.A. 
c acology à ration, 15] in Ed. field, 122 


Physical Education, Health, and Recrea- 
tion department and courses, 375-83 
Physical examination, 30, 57 
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Physical science course, 249 

Physical sciences, Master's and doctoral 
field, 93-94 

Physician's assistant program, 11 

Physics department, 383-88 
Courses, 384-88 
Degree program, 383-84 
Departmental prerequisite, 384 

Physics teaching field, 114 

Physiology department, 388-91 
Courses, 389-91 
Degree programs, 388-89 
Departmental prerequisite, 389 

Placement examination, graduate, in 
chemistry, 249 

Placement tests, 23-24, 74, 249 

Policy on release of student information, 
49-50 

Policy studies and special projects, 185- 
90 

Policy studies in science and technology, 
program of, 185-87 
Advisory committee, 187 
Professional staff, 186-87 

Polish course, 433 

Political organizations, student, 62 

Political Science department, 391-403 
Courses, 393-402 
Degree programs, 391-92 
Departmental prerequisite, 393 
Service-learning courses, 403 
Special honors, 391-92 

Politics group option, B.A. field in pub- 
lic affairs, 168 

Portuguese course, 427 

Postdoctoral study, 99 

Premedical curriculum, 76 

Prepaid and deferred payment plans for 
parents, 31 

Prizes, 39-43 

Probation, 71, 105-6, 136, 

Procurement and contracting, 
field of concentration, 151-52 

Professional courses, regulations concern- 
ing, Columbian College, 75 

Professional organizations, student, 62 

Program board, 60 

Program board series, 63 

Program of policy studies in science and 
technology, 185-87 


163-64, 180 
M.B.A. 
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Quality-point index, 44, 104, 124, 136 
Major, Q.P.L, 136 


Programs, right to make changes in, 4 
Property responsibility, 50 T 
Proseminar in the major, Colum i 
College, 84 i 
Psychology department, 403-411 i 
Courses, 404-11 i 
Degree programs, 403-4 i 
Departmental prerequisite, 404 ' 
Public Administration: ' 
Courses, 412-15 
Department, 411-15 
Doctoral study, 156-58 
M.A. in Govt. major field, 153 mi 
M.P.A. degree requirements, l 
152-53 
Public Affairs: T | 
B.A. degree requirements, 79, 16 
168 ot | 
M.A. degree requirements, l 
173-74 . sa 
Public and International Affairs, | 
of, 160-76 
Academic standing, 163-64 
Academic work load, 163 
Committees, 160-61 
Dean’s Council, 160 
Dean’s honor list, 163 
Degree requirements: 
For Bachelor’s study, 163-68 
For Master's study, 170-74 
Entrance requirements: 
For Bachelor's study, 162 
For Master's study, 169 
Faculty, 160 
Institute for Sino-Soviet stu 
Objectives, 161-62 
Regulations, 162 
Scholarship requireme 
72 
Staff of instruction, 415 


dies, n 


q 
nts, 163-64 ; 


Study abroad, 165, 166, 167 A’ 
Public financial management, 

Govt. major field, 153 "TS 
Public personnel management, 

Govt. major field, 153 m. 
Public purchasing agents, certifie 

59 å 
pataki and communication 

dent, 62 
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Ming center, 51 
v Ming, M.A. in Ed. field, 122 
emission 25, 90, 170 
emitted student, 27 
ation program, 63 
"ationa] organization, student, 63 
‘funds, 32 
fion; 
oa Study group option, B.A. field 
S International affairs, 167-68 
wstration, 27-28 
rations, 43-50, 517-19, see also Fi- 
r Ncial regulations, and college, 
1 c9 or division concerned 
Mitation counseling, M.A. in Ed. 
eld, 122, 128 
ea < : : i 
it F of student information, Univer- 
"d Policv on, 49-50 
gion department, 416-21 
Ourses, 417.21 
"de Programs, 416-17 
416-17 and medical care, M.A. field, 
Religi 
Blous "ati 5 
Re n. education, M.A. field, 416 
Re tous life, 58 
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5 Organizations, student, 62 
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Cen ACD ànd baroque art, M.A. con- 
R tration, 217 < 

“Search. t 
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teg 100-101, 159 

esi red, 191-93 
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Haduate sachelor's degrees, 81 
For "y im of Arts and Sciences: 
For the } aster's degrees, 94, 95-96 
© Ph.D. degree, 97 
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Sca "a Courses, 315 
Schola nm Courses, 316 
W. D, 43. 
Schoo} 3-45. 47 
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see also college 

ncerned 
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School e: aptitude tests, 69 


Tganiz 135, 179 


ations, student, 60 - 


Residence requirements (cont'd. ) : 
School of Education: 
For the Bachelor’s degrees, 105 
For the Ed.D. degree, 128 
For the Ed.S. degree, 125 
For the M.A. in Ed. degree, 124 
School of Government and Business 
Administration: 
For the B.B.A. degree, 137 
For the Doctor's degrees, 158 


For the Master's degrees, 148, 152, 
153-54 
For the Post-Master's Grad. Cert. in 
H.C.A., 155 
School of Public and International 
Affairs: 


For the B.A. degree, 164 
For the M.A. degree, 170 
Romance Languages and Literature de- 
partment, 421-31 
Courses, 422-31 
Degree programs, 421-22 
Departmental prerequisite, 422, 427 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97-98 
For Master's candidacy, 97, 171 
Placement, 24, 422 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
49 
Russia, graduate study and research on, 
175-76 
Russian: 
Courses, 433-37 
Degree programs, 432-33 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97-98 
For Master's candidacy, 97, 171 
Placement, 24, 433 
Teaching field, 114-15 
Russian studies, Master's 
gram, 169, 170-72, 174 


degree pro- 


Science and technology, policy studies in, 
185-87 

Science, technology, and public policy, 
Master's degree program, 169, 170-72, 
174 

Sculpture, M.F.A. field, 218 

Secondary administration: 
Ed.S. field, 125 
M.A. in Ed,. 122 
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Secondary education: 
M.A. in Ed. field, 122 
Professional courses, B.A. in Ed. de- 
gree, 117 
Secondary school honors program, 181 
Secondary school physical education: 
B.S. in P.E. specialization, 118, 119 
M.A. in Ed. specialization, 122, 376 
Semester hours, explanation of, 194-95 
Semester hours, maximum allowed, see 
Academic work load 
Senate, faculty, 20 
Serbo-Croatian course, 434 
Service-learning program, 182, 431 
Columbian College regulation concern- 
ing, 75 
Service organizations, student, 62 
Service school courses, credit for, 24 
Sigma Xi, 61 
Sino-Soviet studies: 
Courses, 332-34 
Institute for, 175-76 
Slavic Languages and Literature depart- 
ment, 432-37 
Courses, 433-37 
Degree programs, 432-33 
Placement examination, 24, 433 
Smithsonian Institution, cooperative pro- 
gram in American civilization, 100, 
202, 204-5 
Social fraternities, 62 
Social sciences, Master's and doctoral 
fields, 93 
Social sororities, 62 
Social studies teaching field, 115 
Social research group, 193 
Sociology department, 437-43 
Courses, 438-43 
Degree programs, 437-38 
Departmental prerequisite, 438 
Sophomore honors, program, Columbian 
College, 70, 332 
Sophomore year in Paris program, 68 
Sororities, social, 62 
Soviet Union, graduate study and re- 
search on, 175-76 
Spanish: 
Courses, 427-31 
Degree programs, 421-22 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97-98 
For Master’s candidacy, 97, 171 
Placement, 24, 422 
Teaching field, 115 
Spanish American literature, degree pro- 
grams, 421-22 


Special Education: 
B.A. in Ed. area of certification, 
Courses, 444-48 
Department, 443-48 
Ed.D. field, 125 «Al 
Instructional materials center, mid” 
lantic region, 192 
M.A. in Ed. field, 122 E 
Special honors, 48, 216, 283, 288, 290, 
Special interest and advocate gr 
student, 62 
Special studies, Master's degree prog 
92, 101, 372-73, 466 
Speech and Drama departme 
Courses, 450-56 
Degree programs, 449-50 j m 
Speech communication, Bachelor $ 


118 


nt, 495 


program, 449 T 
Speech and drama teaching field, 
Speech and hearing clinic, 51 m 


Speech pathology and audiology: 
programs, 449-50 
Sponsored research, 191-93 
Sports, 63 
Staff of instruction, alphabetic 
516 
Statistics department, 456-63 
Courses, 458-63 
Degree programs, 456-57 
Departmental prerequisite, 457 seo 
Statistics specialization, B.B.A- 
143 
Student Activities, 58-63 
Office, 58-59 
Student career services, 58 
Student employment, 38, 58 
Student health service, 56-57 . - p 
Student information, University 
on release of, 49-50 
Student life, 54-63 
Student nominating bo 


al list, 


ard, 60 


Student organizations, 60-63 "i 
Student publications and com 
tions, 62 
Student services, 54-58 coi 
Students, classification ©» 
College, 72 uit 
Students, joint committee of fa 
59 
Study abroad, 68, 165, 166-67 


Summer school credit, 46 | 
Summer session, 184 
Supervision and hun " 
in Ed. field, 122 136-31 
Suspension, 43, 45, 71, 106, 1- 


180, 517-19 


" 
nan relation 
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GN 
Sache: education, Ed.D. field, 125 
Terns: Master of Arts in, 120-22 
caching fields, Education, 107-16 
„Sachers, certification for, 129 
ES see Examinations 

extile 

100, 209, 217 

Catrical productions, 63 

Srapeutic recreation, M.A. in Ed. spe- 

Cilization, 122 129. 376 

esis, > 4 


ler's program, 95, 123, 147, 170 


esis rennir 
IS requirements, 47-48, 96-97, 124, 
" vy 


` e ki Course offerings, 196 
?! requirements: 
or doctoral study, 97-98 
lesion candidacy, 96, 171 
BY, graduate courses, 356-57 
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Univers; ^ 
Versity Center fee, 29 
Invested increase, 30 
J ersitu c ML 
ED Students, Division of, 177-81 
' emic work load, 179 
~an’s council, 177 
E: |, 177 
: rance requirements, 178-79 
Sulations, 179.81 
Scholarshi 
Se 
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i P requirements, 179-81 

condary s r^ 

an 22 School honors program, 181 
fairs, B.A. field, 168 — 
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Museum, cooperative program, 


not required in optional Mas- 


INDEX 


in Ed. 


Tourism and development, M.A 
specialization, 122, 376 

Traineeships, 36-37 

Transcripts of record, 30, 46 

Transfer students, admission, 22 

Transfer within the University, 45-46, 


96, 97, 123, 170, 181 
Transportation, M.B.A 

tration, 152 
Transportation and logistics specializa- 

tion, B.B.A. degree, 143 
Trustees: 

Board of, 14-15 

Committees of the Board of, 15-16 
Tuition, 28-29 

Advanced deposit, 22, 29 

Projected increases, 30 
Tutorial study, 81-82 


field of concen- 


Urban Affairs group option, B.A. field in 
public affairs, 168 

Urban and Regional Planning 
Courses, 464-66 
Department, 463-66 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan. degree re- 

quirements, 145-47, 153 

Urban recreation and parks, M.A. in Ed 

specialization, 122, 376 


‘ete i" 

fans education. 51-52 
W 
NG 


Waiver. 
137.38 5 
arning, m 
Ithdray, 
180 


aminations, 
84, 323 
mid-semester. 71 
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X-ray 
Y tec 
jj; chnology, 
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Lox poe natin 


logy Courses, 236.38 


23-24, 30, 74, 


al, 32, 44, 45, 92, 136, 164, 


A.S, degree program, 


Vocational counseling, 57 


Women Studies, courses and graduate 
study, 466-67 
Work 


load, see Academic work load 


Zoology degree programs, 231 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), ASE 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B. 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bach 
of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart: 
and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master 2 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M. 
Master of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master ol Music (Mus 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teach 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of scie 

in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES; Associate in Science (A 
Bachelor of Science in Allied Health Science (B.S. in A.H.S.) Ér 
Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), B: ichelor of 
in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Doctor of Medicine ( 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.); Ms 


of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law | oll ni 


Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science ( 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civ 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.) ), Bachelor of Science (Electrical E ngineering) gy 
(E.E.) ), Bachelor of Science (Mecha nical Engineering) (B.S. (M 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), M: ister of Science (M.S $^ 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed. ^h 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts 1n 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education S 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION Bachelor o 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administra 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (BS. 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of 

Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Scie 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regions 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Cert i 
Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of / 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

THE SCHOOL Or GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 

THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 
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THE CALENDAR 1974-75* 


AUGUST 1974 
S rT w 


6-9 a TE, 
11 12 13 14 15 
18 19 20 21 22 


25 26 27 28 29 


SEPTEMBER 1974 


T n F. 
5 aus. $7 
10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 


OCTOBER 1974 


UT. WTP 
EZ » G 

7 8,9. 10 H 

14 15 16 17 18 
21 22 23 24 25 


28 29 30 31 


NOVEMBER 1974 


B-M Oh fk CE 
» 

$5.4295,3. 9 343 

10 11 12 13 14 16 

17 18 19 20 21 23 

24 25 26 27 28 30 


August 29—30 


September 3 
September 4 


November 27 


December 2 


December 20 


January 6 
January 14 
February 17 
March 25 


April 3 
May 16 
May 20—23 
May 24 


* This Calendar is subject to change 
January, there is no precise date for the end of the fall semester; 
Christmas recess while others begin before the January registration. 


DECEMBER 1974 APRIL 1975 
Wi fies 5MTW.I 
3.49.8 6 
9 11 12 13 
16 18 19 20 
23 25 26 27 
30 


JANUARY 1975 1975 
MTW TF S MTW T 
oe ee 1 

6 7 8 9 10 8 

13 14 15 16 17 13 15 
20 21 22 23 24 20 21 22 
27 28 29 30 31 27 28 29 


FEBRUARY 1975 JUNE 1975 
mene: xe’ Gg 8 M-T Wa? 
3..4: 1$ "6 
3548.6. 2 10 11 12 13 
10 11 12 13 14 1 17 18 19 20 21 
17 18 19 20 21 22 24 25 26 27 2 
24 25 26 27 28 
JULY 1975 
T F 
3 4 
4 S 10 11 
11 12 15 1 - 17 18 
18 19 21 22 2 24 25 
25 26 2 28 31 


MARCH 1975 
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Orientation for 1st-year medical students, Thursday 
day 
Registration Tuesday 


Classes begin Wednesday m 
Thanksgiving recess for undergraduate and 1st- and dij 
year medical students begins after last class Wedne* 
Classes resume Monday amd 
Christmas recess for undergraduates and 1st- 20d 
3rd-year medical students begins after last class Fria” 
Classes resume Monday 
Registration Tuesday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday d ard 
Spring recess for undergraduates and Ist-, 2nd-, an 
year medical students begins after last class Tuesday 
Classes resume Thursday 
Last day of classes Friday 
Examination period Tuesday—Friday 
Commencement Saturday 
at 
Although registration is conducted in both septeme UM 
some courses €n yea 


See the Se hool 


Schedule of Classes for exact time of course offerings 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


"STORY AND ORGANIZATION 
THE GEORG 
bian Colle 
Changed i 
Ington U 
name it h 


E WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
ge in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
n 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
niversity, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 


while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
al Natt would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
as the rege and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
hopes, i of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
towards ee left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac C ompany 
t istrict endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
orendi Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Ongress EPUM. should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
Out o existe - extended a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
y ence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Missionary ous of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
ters ang hee and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
t istrict of ce sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
nh d ^ olumbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
Ngrege lor Ice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
(C arter en: After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
‘leg ard the he approved by President Monroe on February 9. 1821. To 

ty religions ollege's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 
shali any oS denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
&dmig, " PerSOn, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
| ' *reof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
e, its activitinn time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
fees tween Ai ice centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
SM Florida X : present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
the cated do venue somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
€ bui: Wntown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
E University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
»ireets, 
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During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom: 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices à? 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interes! 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 201/ 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadia? 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and EY 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of ! 
National University he had hoped to see established, 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Art 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the scho? 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Educatio" 
Government and Business Administration, and Public and International Affair? 
the College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the 7 
sion of Experimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. by 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed i 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex O 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accreditifé 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ity 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univers" 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. TM 
partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Societ 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approval d 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association 9. 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine 4° d 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all state 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center» ve 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities -igs 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pre ram 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Prog 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other stude? 
faculty organizations. : versity 
The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the UnIV* 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the 
This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development o ation 
cedures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's 9 


RECREATION à 
numb? 


The Nation's capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large allerit* 
of which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous ärt £' 


THE UNIVERSITY 


museums. concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great 
istoric interest. Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 
niversity, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and University-spon- 
Sored programs such as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic pro- 
uctions. Religious faiths are well represented in the Washington metropolitan 


ürea, Washington is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of 
the World, 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1974-75 


EK, Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles p. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
"Verett H, Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
«nes M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
addeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert C, Baker, LL.D. d 

* Barlow, B.A., J.D., LL.D. | | | 
poge M. Bunker, B.S. 
“cob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. i 


Sorge A. Butler, LL.B. 
*rtimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
H on Chatelain, Jr. 
*nry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Dateline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Tout! C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
RPh B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 


NA G. Dickey, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., D.Lit., L.H.D. 
ohn B. Dudley, B.A. in Gowt. 
T n B, Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. X. | m 
Katha ^l. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex officio 
atharine Graham, B.A. 
elville 


^7* Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
- Hirshh 
Jos orn 
A bh - Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 


Davi Mone f 
‘Sida M- Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. Il 
ranklic Levine, B.A., M.D. iT | 
in J. Lundi 
Jeremiah M inding, LL.B., LL.D. 


Do" ilbank, Jr.. B.A., M.B.A. 
a W. Nyrop, B.A. LLB. 

ax on W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
be * l. Pinkett, B. A. 
iin, B.A. in Govt. 
VAL Ripley II, Ph... E. H D., Sc.D. 


Uni trustee. 
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Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John K. McKee 

Benjamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd B. Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President demit 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for ACA 
A ffairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration Tre 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
urer 

James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting spec 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


or 
President f 


* Alumni trustee 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 
James Joseph Fefler, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical A flairs 


OFF 
ICE OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


pce of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum; stu- 
Progra airs, including scholarship and financial aid; research and sponsored | 
at allied health programs; educational evaluation; admissions; and sup- 
Joh IVices of the library and audio-visual and animal facilities. 
n Patrick : P T 
ur E Naughton, B.S., M.D., Dean for Academic Affairs 
St I Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Curricular and 
Pred ent Affairs 
ichael Mow? Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research 
Robe 'cCally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs 
mi &imowitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions and Director of 
s. 
Winfie] stons (M.D. Program) 


ucc arker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director of 
ion 


Org, 

c 

Th E OF ADMINISTRATIVE AFFAIRS 
U " Office 
i versity 
nd Health 


E Administrative Affairs is responsible for the administration of the 
Ospital and Clinic, for support services to the School of Medicine 
Clences, and for the financial management of the Medical Center. 


hilip S 
tanlev n; 
"ley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative Affairs 


OFFI 
> 
The Sal CLINICAL AFFAIRS 
i ce ini er : . » 

Dlversit E Clinical Affairs is responsible for the patient care activities of the 
“Ontinuin oe me and Clinic and for the supervision of the graduate and 
Ronald p edical education programs. and community affiliation programs. 

a 


u ^ 
rector of l Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs and Medical Di- 
Dennis M University Hospital 
Argaret Galle o Leary, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean for Professional Services 
irector agher, B.S.N., M.A., Assistant Dean for Nursing Services and 
ursing 
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HISTORY 


[he School of Medicine and Health Sciences of George Washington Universi! 
has a distinguished history that goes back more than a century. In Mare 
1825, the School opened with the intention of building “a medical school com 
mensurate with the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the 1% 
provement of service throughout the country." The School, the eleventh oldes! 
medical school in the country, has met this responsibility by providing its su 
dents with a foundation in the medical sciences upon which they have bl 
medical careers in practice, teaching, research, or administration. : 
In 1844, the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it th 
use of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teachin 
hospitals in the Nation was established in Washington. f 
The distinguished history of the George Washington University School & 
Medicine and Health Sciences closely parallels academic advances and medic 
progress of the Nation. The School has contributed to both. 66 
The George Washington University Medical Center, established in br 
consists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine e 
Health Sciences; the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the Univers» 
Hospital; the H.B. Burns Memorial Building, which houses the Univer 
Clinic; the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building; and affilial® 
hospitals. 
In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in Allied Healt 
Sciences, the name of the School was officially changed from the Scho? 
Medicine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


5 LS 
-— 9 
al aff 


D m" , [ 1 1 ; mt 
Physicians and students discuss patient care at a nursing station in the Host 
making rounds, 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 
ADMISSION 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons who will 
‘Xcel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse social and educa- 
tonal backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the selection 
Process there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, or na- 
tional or regional origin. 


ENTRANCE 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS 
ADMI ; 
MISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


ror mission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum of e 
mi er hours must have been earned in an accredited institution of | 
Ment UE Credits earned in a professional school can be applied to a toe 
"ants c A minimum requirement only if they are acceptable » ü e E 
Credit ollege or university toward a Bachelor's degree in Arts or Tut $ 
iti Er the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester hour.) t is s - 
tional eres to complete four full years of undergraduate study. Only excep- 

tis udents are accepted upon completion of the minimal etre 
in Ebie for exceptional students with three years of undergraduate work 

e kal. lan College of George Washington University to be admitted to this 
le School and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of Medicine 
ore detailed information on this program is given on page 15. 

Ore rns courses must be completed with satisfactory achievement 
Courses "s applicant can be certified for matriculation. All required e 
With the v include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 

; experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. 
lology: 8 semester hours, including 4 hours of laboratory. This may 


either į x : , i 
Coy her In general biology or zoology but may not include separately credited 
TSes in botany. = d ý 


The fol 


inclage nemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 
to qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 
| mer hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

4, cov 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 
Usual T- * 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 
Š Coming college course or its equivalent. oe 
allow collen Of required courses has been kept to a minimum in order to 

missions e students the time to pursue their own interests in depth. The 
Study o the -ommittee has no preference with regard to the major area of 
SOCia] Scienc applicant, Students with backgrounds in the arts, humänities, and 
< MMittee E às admissable as applicants with science backgrounds. The 
ON as e fux expect that work in the student's chosen area of concentra- 
ests and s E in the required science courses should reflect his scholarly inter- 
7 "OW evidence of significant achievement. 

PMiSsioy WITH apy 


Th ANCED STANDING 
* üpplic 


ant for admission with advanced standing should understand that 
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very few spaces are available for transfer students because of recent substan 


tial increases in the size of the first- and second-year classes. Transfers into 
the second year are considered only in exceptional circumstances. Positions w 
the third-year class, when available, will be offered to students transferring from 
American medical schools or to American citizens attending foreign medic? 
schools. 

The applicant for advanced standing must fulfill the following requirement? 

1. The applicant must be or have been a regularly registered student in 
school of medicine which is a member or an affiliate member of the Associati 
of American Medical Colleges. Citizens of the United States in foreign medi 
schools, other than those in Canada, should participate in the COTRANS P! 
gram sponsored by the Association of American Medical Colleges. Informati? 
on this program may be obtained from the Association at One Dupont CI? 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

2. The applicant must be in good standing and eligible to continue in t 
school where he or she is currently enrolled, or must be eligible to reen 
that school if his education has been interrupted. aleni 

3. The applicant must have completed a course of study at least equiva 
to that required for advancement to the year for which he is applying had 
been a student in the George Washington School of Medicine and He " 
Sciences. For admission to the second year, he must have completed all yt 
in anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, and physiology. For admission t0 jd 
third year, he must have finished all work in these subjects, as well as al ku 
in pathology and pharmacology; must have completed didactic courses. 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, pediatrics, and psychiatry» ^. 
also must have had practical experience in the clinical evaluation of the 
tient, including physical diagnosis and laboratory medicine. 1 of 

4. The applicant must have the endorsement of the Dean of his schoo 
medicine or his authorized delegate. 

5. The applicant must take the Part I Examination of the Nation 
Medical Examiners if he is applying for admission to the third year. pter: 
plan to take the examination in June of the year in which he wishes to € ó 
Citizens of the United States attending foreign medical schools, other thana er 
in Canada, are required to pass all subjects of the Part I Examination in nd 
to demonstrate competence in the basic sciences. For admission to the tha 
year, citizens of the United States attending foreign medical schools, other pio" 
those in Canada, must pass the National Board Examinations in anatomy: 
chemistry, microbiology, and physiology. 


d 
al Boa uld 


es 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 
ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


Í ce 
The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Som 
is a participant in the American Medical College Application ptaineð 
(AMCAS). Applications for a place in the first-year class can be hingi” 
only from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, Was for dis 
D.C. 20036. When completed, this application is returned to AMC AS 
tribution to schools selected by the applicant. 
. After receipt of our copy of the AMCAS application, the g 
sions will send applicants a Supplemental Application. This requests ! 


-i of Adm 
Office of orm 
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tion not included on the AMCAS application. Submission of this supplemental 
‘pplication, including the nonrefundable supplemental application fee ($25), 
Will initiate Admissions Committee processing of the application. On the basis 
Of the available information some applicants will be asked to have letters of 
commendation and official transcripts sent. After careful review of these 
9cuments the Committee will extend an invitation for interview to the most 
Promising candidates. When these steps are completed, the application will be 
„ought to the Admissions Committee for final decision. Applicants will be 
informed of final decisions immediately. Although the School of Medicine and 
*alth Sciences does not assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous 
*tedentials, the Admissions Office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted 
at Necessary credentials are missing. 6 
is institution. also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Program. 
terested applicants for the 1975-76 entering class are referred to the AMCAS 
Mormation Booklet" included with the AMCAS application materials. Early 
“Cision applicants should be aware that they must submit their application by 
k ptember, 1974, and that for consideration, the supplemental application and 
al letters of recommendation and transcripts must be received by the Office of 
. missions no later than September 16, 1974. Decisions on early decision can- 
dates are made usually by October 2 and no later than October 17, 1974. 
E Applicants are referred to the AMCAS "Information Booklet for the 1975-76 
ntering Class” for the most up-to-date information available at the time of 


applicat; : * «f. e . aine 
PPlication. Details included in that booklet supersede information contained 
erein, 


AD è 
MISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


opPlications for admission with advanced standing should be obtained from the 
2 "end Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
The 7 * Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. _ cn 
credenti Plication, the nonrefundable application fee of $25, and all qua 
ban" must be received by the Office of Admissions no later than PN 15. 
igh s at credentials include transcripts from each institution attended M 
Schoo} ool (including certified originals with translations of foreign medical 
Medical ord) letters of recommendation, including the Dean's letter, and 
COTR College Admission Test scores. Applicants applying through 
Will Wait 3 must meet the April 15 deadline, although the Office of Admissions 
Makin until the National Board scores are available in June or July before 
'8 final decisions. 
an aut recent application information will be made available at the time 
tion ç ant requests his application. That information will supersede informa- 
Ontained herein, 


S 
ELECTION PROCEDU 


In Order t 
*Xpeditio 


RES 

9 Process the vast number of applications to this institution fairly and 

Cedu E y, a Screening evaluation system is utilized. This evaluation pro- 

Count im eens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades (taking into ac- 

Te Scone, ement in performance in later years), Medical College Admission 

lona á $ and pertinent extracurricular and work experiences. Some addi- 
Onsideration js given to applicants from the District of Columbia and 


Ie s 
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the neighboring metropolitan area, as well as to applicants from George Wash- 
ington University. Although there are no age limits, the very young and rela 
tively older applicants must demonstrate considerable strength in other aspects 
of their applications. 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, the application 
reviewed by the entire Admissions Committee. In this review, although gra es 
and MCAT scores are considered, major consideration is given to the essay 
portions of the applications, the letters of recommendation, and the intervie" 
reports, in an attempt to assess those motivational and personal characterist 
that the Committee feels are so important in choosing future physicians. 

An applicant who is offered a place in the class is required, within two 
weeks, to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program) of the School ? 
Medicine and Health Sciences in writing of his intent to accept the place i 
served for him. A deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after not! 
cation of acceptance. The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. " 
deposit will not be refunded after registration but will be credited toward ! 
tuition of the first semester. 


is 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The faculty and administration of the School of Medicine and Healt 
Sciences have developed a curriculum designed to prepare each student fot 
professional life of continuous learning. Because students differ in backgrouf 
ability, and career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required COW 
and each student is encouraged to maximal achievement within his Or her © 
limits. It is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education m E nt 
uate training programs before assuming complete responsibility for indepen 
clinical decision-making. i 

In the first year, the student concentrates primarily on basic sciences; ee 
ning with an orientation in cell biology taught by members of all basic scie io” 
departments. The remainder of the first semester includes anatomy à the 
chemistry and finishes with an introduction to neurobiology which bridges 


e 


vp. 2 


Instruction in the gross anatomy laboratory is an important introdu 
medical profession. 
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9ne-month vacation in December January to the second semester. In the second 
— the student concentrates on physiology and microbiology in addition 

* integrated course in neurobiology. 

* second year provides time blocks for both pharmacology and pathology; 
aida much of the year is interdigitated in an introduction to the clinical 
clinical | Which is conducted cooperatively by members of the basic science and 

4! Science departments 
Moe heed continuum of required clerkships and elective sequences de- 

to bring the student to optimal readiness for graduate training begins in 
in year. Clerkships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstet- 

ynecology, and psychiatry. A great variety of elective experience is avail- 

S at George Washington and its affiliated hospitals, and permission may be 
sined to take electives away from the George Washington campus. 

Sree ey entire educational experience, students are encouraged to assume 

t Eh zo for their self-assessment and continued learning It is the goal 

aculty to select and educate concerned human beings who will function 


Obt 


TOductively yw d s à “nt 
uctively and effectively for a long career in medicine. 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Every " 
have , Candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 


He atisfactorily completed the requirements of the School of Medicine and 
emic owen as described on pages 14-15, including no less than four aca- 
Courses must » study as a matriculated student in medicine. All required 

> completed and all prescribed examinations satisfactorily passed. 


HONORS 


A's 
. “8ndidate 
ci Idate 


gree 
cent or 


Who has completed the four-year course for the Doctor of Medi- 

and has received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 

re mmend more of the total number of semester hours he has taken may be 

lion "With E by the Executive Committee of the Medical Center for gradua- 
istinction.” 


COMBINED DEGREE PROGRAMS 


OMEN 
NED Bacau: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Coo E 
Curr, ration with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, a seven-year 
“dicing is "um, to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
tder ed. 
a complete ecommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate 
of IS and the LES )4 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 
S and lnc of residence must be completed in Columbian College 
completion s) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satis- 
Exe t of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student 


eli » f 
Bible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
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COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate 
with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs leading f? 
the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in the 
fields of anatomic pathology, biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology 
pharmacology, and physiology. - 

Students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to app! 
for the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine mus 
meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts à 
Sciences. They must be recommended by the chairman of the department à? 
by the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Dean f 
Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 4 

The Master of Science degree program consists of a minimum of 30 seme 
ter hours which includes a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). For à va 
ter of Science degree program which does not include a thesis, the number 
semester hours of graduate course work is determined by the department. ^ 
program without the thesis is not an individual student option and is not aval 
able in every department. x 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses cor 
pleted as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already apple 
toward the Bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requ 
ments of the Master of Science degree. The remaining semester hours of e 
including a thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the basic medie 
sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Gra u 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


DUAL PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 

; i í is ram 
In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual prog 


is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine r^ 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be fulfilled ‘ 
both degrees are identical to those currently and separately establishe 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School 0 
and Sciences. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective stude ‘ond 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Se ished 
and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through estab in 
procedures. Upon admission to both schools, he may then apply for -— 
with the dual degree program, Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy 
is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental Doctoral Committee 
is available in more than fifty research fields. 24 se 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 4 the 
mester hours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program pr 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester ree 
required to complete the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy rss 
Twenty-four hours of this requirement must be earned in graduate y* the 
during periods when the student is not obligated to full-time enrollment 7 The 
M.D. degree program, i.e., during summer sessions, vacation periods, "hilos" 
final 24 semester hours of dissertation research toward the Doctor of 


t 
st mus 
nt firs m 
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phy degree may begin concurrently with the final semester of graduate course 


Work, 
Years, 


The estimated expected time for completion of this dual program is 6 


MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY REQUIREMENTS 


The det 


ailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 


“Osophy are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the 
Nversity, which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


torge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


REGISTRATION 


> Bitration for the 1974-75 fall semester will be conducted from 10 a.m. to 


a (t 


5slon of f 


a. on September 3. The place of registration for the fall semester as well 
he lime and place of registration for the spring semester and the summer 
Ourth-year clerkships will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The follow 
Pages l 8- | 


i o Ba DE ROEE A rer 
iti ASEE ense nennen 
hiver, eS for the academic year 
tity Center fee, charged all students (except those granted 


ate reo; absence" status) each semester ........... nnne i 
"Bistration. fee failure (gister within the designate 
Period n fee, for failure to register g 


prennent fee, charged for failure to make payments when due 

Financia) “yment Eto) ll tal iei Lt — e 
ance reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encum- 
Mtinuoy or nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees, er). E 
CI Ma €gistration fee, charged each student granted l pave " 
alth Status for each semester in the School of Medicine an 

Niverc; Sciences A E E Popoli fs Petre io Aon UP 3-9SBC T na 
Versit 


Dice» Center fee, charged each student granted “leave of ab- 
each semester 


ee 


PA 
YMENT OF FEES 


*a 
Of $1 qual fee of $3,200 
for 4. On or be A 
the 
tration» Summer ses 


ing fees have been established for the academic year 1974-75. (See 


$25.00 
3,200.00 


43.00 
15.00 
15.00 


35.00 


90.00 


4.00 
25.00 


15.00 


for the 1974-75 academic year is payable at the rate 
fore registration day for each semester. Students registered 
sion of fourth-year clerkships will be on “continuous regis- 
Out charge until the following fall semester. No student is per- 
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mitted to complete registration or attend classes until all charges are paid. Tur 
tion and fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University. Check 
and postal money orders should be made payable to George Washington US 
versity, with student identification number shown in upper left-hand corner: 
Ihe Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. Whit 
tuition is due and payable in full as described above, a student may sign ? 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time © 
registration permitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees ( 
cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remain? 
half on or before October 23, 1974 (for the fall semester), and Mare? ^ 
1975 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent P 
annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration # 
the date payment is made. The University will not obligate itself to now” 
the student, in advance, of the payment-due date for the second half of t 
semester charge. - 
Students receiving ‘tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gott 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges ex ‘ 
the value of the tuition awards by $525 or more. Under such circumstant" 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from) 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing * 


ferred payment contract. ically 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automate : 
charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest ch 


8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be sred 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encum ip 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of the deferred payment contract to 
future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registra a 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, an iie 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financial pm 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. the 

After a student has entered the course of instruction he is obligated w 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for the clerkships of theses 
mer session is obligated for tuition due at the time of registration for is 
lowing fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave Of ? 
a pro rata payment will become due immediately. 

Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any j 
gate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student I? the 
subsequent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to requi pooh 
withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student or the do 9* 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable t9 


obli 
way © y 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES FOR 1975-79 16 
5-19 
19727. 
with E 
te 


Academic year tuition increases have been estimated as follows: 
$200; 1976-77, $200; 1977-78, $200; 1978-79, $200. Beginning w 
1975 summer sessions, the University Center Fee charged each student £ with 


"leave of z » ^ "n2 . n 
leave of absence" status will be $4.35, an increase of $0.35; beginn! a 
the academic year 1975-76, the University Center Fee will be $40- 
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em m increase of $3.50. Every effort will be made to keep tuition in- 

M thin these limits However, it is not possible to project future eco- 

P pae ata with certainty, and circumstances may require an adjustment in 
stimate, 


COST OF q EXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 

qus minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 

eter Emori, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytom- 
» “nitorms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; second year, 

y th, third year, $200; and fourth year, $200. Microscopes must be provided 
* Student. Rentals are not available. 


PREp 
AID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


mow, Sommercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 
insurance art are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
inquiries to v icy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
5 to the following: 
2 Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
ichard C, Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
The ot, Mass. 02100 
; The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
hiversity's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
ations for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
tudents and parents. 


0 A 
°f applic 
ance to s 


FINANCIAL AID 


he f 
ollowi F á . 
: ing fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stu- 


8 In ic x i 
, iur School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Unless otherwise speci- 
fairs t m should be directed to the Office of the Dean for Academic Af- 
Nw, E ledical Center, George Washington University, 2300 Eye Street, 
àshington, D.C. 20037. 


FELLOWS Hips 
Wilby 
Xf Edith td Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965).—By bequest 
W. vides fell arr, former Trustee of the University. The income from this fund 
‘Shington pue in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the George 

nue] jo avertit Hospital. 
on ^ sra Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—By bequest, in 
ret May be 2 we Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to 
"A i Preferably ; to assist students w ho are pursuing postgraduate study or 
ineg individua] m surgery, at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
ote May be ^^ y conducting such work or deserving of the award, the 
T school ex Jay to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition and 
*Penses deemed appropriate) for students in the School of Med- 


> 
, 
DES] 
- 
* 
> 


er'isumen. 
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icine and Health Sciences. Application should be filed with the Chairman ? 
the Department of Surgery no later than March 1. M. 
Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship establish” 
by bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. 
Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967)—Awarded 
nually to a student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences for reseaf 
in cancer and allied diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. .- 
U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants.—Information concerning t 
ing grants in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS fo! 
Scholarships awarded to students in the M.D. degree program are credited " 
the academic year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry 9 i 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the scholarshil 
awarded. Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be file m 
the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center no 
than March 15 preceding the academic year for which the scholarship 1$ 1 
awarded. , [nc 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, 
Scholarship —Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need and SU 


grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. jak 
Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (1972).—A iat 
to members of the armed forces who qualify under Public Law 92-426. 


ested individuals should write to one of the following: (1) Department x^^ 
Army, DASG-PTP, Washington, D.C. 20314; (2) Bureau of Medicine’ «c. 
Surgery, Navy Department (Code 3174), Washington, D.C. 20372; (3) A 
RSOS, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 78148. m 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—4A partial schola il 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. w 
to a woman intern in the University Hospital. | rshi? 
Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946).—A partial scho'à 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awe. 
to a woman in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences “of outst ed 
scholarship, character, and promise, who intends to make the practice 9 
cine her life profession." . ped bY th 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship (1967).—A partial scholarship establishe "5; 
family of Jack I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annu@® 
student on the basis of academic performance and need. 928714 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship» | 
quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in t e 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. t of P" 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the reques chol”! 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The d j 
ships are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application con 
be made to the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medica 
no later than December 1. ic! 


Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951)—Available t9. "^ 
students upon application through the Office of the Dean for Academie 
of the Medical Center. f 

Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973).—Established in memory 9 


olive! 
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C. Cox, M.D., "for the establishment, support, and maintenance of endowed 
Scholarships in medicine.” 
Health Professions Scholarship Program (1966).—Awarded by the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences to students who qualify under the provisions of 
ublic Law 89-920. Inquiries should be directed to the Associate Dean for 
Wricular and Student Affairs. 
jam Luria Hines Scholarship (1968).—Established by friends, students, and 
vif y of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences as a memorial to the 
€ of à medical student. 
dcr Vives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958). Three tuition scholar- 
3 available to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
udo A. Levine Se holarship Fund (1971). Established to assist medical 
oe On the basis of need and academic performance. - 
EE Student Research Scholarships and Traineeships. -For student par- 
en in the research programs of the School of Medicine and Health 
inari 9r special training in research methods. Research scholarships are Or- 
NE ewerded for full-time activity during the summer months; research 
“matchede. support part-time work during the academic year. Scholars are 
ests, : " with members of the faculty in accordance with their mutual inter- 
uw ^ Amis are designated by the departments responsible for the programs, 
ad ition ograms have been sponsored by the National Institutes of Health. In 
the Washi, number of research scholarships have been made available through 
Cha, po8ton Heart Association. 


Mi. Pfizer Medical S holarship Program (1962).—Established to financially 
> a Stu 


av or, yall j y " . : 
id Perry Steinman Memorial Sc holarship Fund (1960).—Established by 


lends : 

Schoo} and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student in the 

Perf, 9! Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of need and academic 
Orman 


ames J qp: ; ; 
Jame tes J. Whisman Scholarship (1966)—A partial scholarship by bequest of 


8 i F. . ` c . . 
and Heal hisman for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine 
lences, 


Cory 
MBIA ‘ 
N WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The c ; 
basis olumbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students on the 
Pleteg a nancial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must have com- 
erage Pen of 15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 
A ressed e equivalent. A letter of application for these scholarships should 
lumni to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the 


later than ce, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006, no 
holarshi = 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. 
Estelle p aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 

: "f. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973).—A fund of $1,000 for tuition 
Essie F 3 

Stablishe wt Evans Scholarship Fund (1967).—A $10,135 fund for tuition aid, 
Lew Y bequest of Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University. 


es 
Und of $ “and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926)—A 
for tuition aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial 


ses te m 


Y. 
ae 
A SASL aS Tt 


vs 
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LOAN FUNDS 


American Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Progra 


(1960).—Available to medical school students (beyond the first semester f 
the M.D. degree program). 

Catherine Breen Student Loan Fund (1972).—Established by alumni of the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences in honor of Miss Catherine Bre? 
former Assistant to the Dean of the Medical Center. Available to needy sr 
dents who are candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. A pplicatio® 
should be made to The George Washington University Medical Alumni Ass” 
ciation. 

Edith K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962).—Established by Mf 
Carr for loans to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences i 

Health Professions Student Loan Program.—This fund is available to à ^7 
time student pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor $ 
Medicine. Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other pf 
sional training, and students enrolled in programs of study other than t 
leading to the degree mentioned above are not eligible for these loans. 

A candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have suc 
gration status and personal plans as to indicate that he intends to becom 
manent resident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of th 
to be able to pursue his course of study, and (3) be in good standing wit 
School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directe 
the Associate Dean for Curricular and Student Affairs. ; 

Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund (1956).—Available for loans to students in 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. dics! 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Loan Fund (1972).—Available to me s 
students who are women, members of designated minority groups, Or lega he 
dents of counties of less than 50,000 population, and who are citizens o 


h imm 
ea 


he 10 
dh the 


, 


United States. wK 
W.K. Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942).—Established by 9 
Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan. Jessi 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).—Established by friends of Mrs. A 


£ E ii A . . Iniversity: 
B. Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University el 
emergency fund for loans up to $250, payable prior to ceasing of enro to 
with interest rate of 3 per cent per annum. Application should be made 


Director of the Office of Student Financial Aid. "I 
Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953).—Established by Chas. pfi 
Co., Inc. 1 estab” 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences Loan Fund (1951).—A fund | 


lished by medical students and augmented by bequest from the estate o 


L. Murray. ose L 
Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund (1941).—Established by R 
Sutherland. gift ol 


W.E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967).—Established bY 
Mrs. Alice D. Wrather in memory of her husband. 


PRIZES 


„ward 
American Medical Women's Association, Inc., Prize-—A certificate a ( 


i > A . x » t 
annually to each woman ranking academically in the upper 10 per cen 
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Sraduating class. An additional prize of $100 is awarded to a woman who has 
* highest scholastic ranking in her graduating class. 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967).—Established in memory of 
Tofessor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology of 
— female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the 
ing of mr class w ho has attained a commendable knowledge and understand- 
the field of female endocrinology. 
iting Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the grad- 
ventive ass who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of pre- 
medicine. 
tating o, Freeman Prize (1966) Awarded annually to a student in the grad- 
x ond who submits the best essay based on original investigation. 

Who has hi witz Prize (1959).- A prize of $100 awarded annually to a senior 
m sees exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. Ter 
ton O eriti Hunter Prize (1952).- Established by The George Washing- 
versity Medio Medical Society, now known as The George Washington Uni- 
Braduatin — Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the 
8 class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology. 


at Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Awarded 
to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstand- 

' In pediatrics. 
tha Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Soc iety Prize (1937). -Established 
Tofessore of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as 
&aduating Aen School of Medicine. Awarded annually to a member of the 
Ynecolo Class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in obstetrics and 
8y. 


ange a ey a : . 
the ana Medical Publications Prize.—Awarded annually to two members of 
Pri owes class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The 
cal Pup; ets Of the graduate's choice of four books published by Lange Medi- 
ications, : y 


ur 
n €. Lawson Prize (1957).—4A prize of $100 established by Mrs. Law- 
Cal Staff of ry of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medi- 
class wh ~ siveriy, presented annually to a member of the graduating 
and Bynecology. emonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics 
enj, ; 
honor of p. Manchester Prize (1966).—Established by a grateful patient in 
annually t E Benjamin Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine. Award- 
and g ows © a member of the graduating class who has an outstanding record 
„r. emm of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 
site Class who A: Prize. Awarded annually to four members of the grad- 
“3 Of the radians’ considered outstanding by their classmates. The prize con- 
_ Julius N. aate s choice of a book published by C.V. Mosby Company. 
ide Lc Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).— A prize of $100 
lon E senior who scores the highest grade in a written exam- 
men, > Ordrong a" ut of orthopaedic surgery. 
*mbe eig Prize (1907).—By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 
, * Braduating class who has the highest scholastic standing. 
—4An Omega watch and a scroll awarded annually to the mem- 
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ber of the graduating class who best exemplifies the ideals of the moder? 
The winner is chosen by vote of the graduating class. 


By bequest, $200 awarded annually : 
jec 


American physician. 
William G. Schafhirt Prize (1966). 
a senior student for the best original essay or thesis on some medical sub 
of current public interest. 
Upjohn Achievement Prize.—A prize of 
awarded annually to a member of the graduating class selected by his 0 
classmates on the basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


$200 and an inscribed plaque 
r he 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth 
year candidates for the M.D, degree meeting the qualifications specified by 
constitution of the Society are eligible for election to membership, 

William Beaumont Medical Society —Medical students showing unusua 
ity for medical writing and research are elected by the active members 9 


| abil 


society. 

Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society.—The fifteen third- pr 
fourth-year candidates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest gra e 
their work in obstetrics are eligible for membership. (i 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—M.D. degree candidates of the third and fou f 
years who have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 
cent or more of their total semester hours are eligible for membership. 


MEDICAL ETHICS FORUM 


The Medical Ethics Forum is a student-founded organization which sponsors 4 
informal series of seminars. Speakers are invited to discuss current € " 
questions with which students and doctors are confronted in medical po 
and research. In addition, the Forum sponsors symposia to evaluate 


thoroughly particularly seminal issues. 


Any corner of the George Washington University Hospital can become 
for a corridor conference. 
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REGULATIONS 


ATTENDANCE 

ji tudent is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
"led and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 

GRADES 

Hoy 


draw onors; P—Pass; F—Failure; /P—In Progress; /—Incomplete; W—With- 


T i Students whose performances in a subject, as determined by the de- 

monet, concerned, are of a very high caliber, and who, in addition, have 

: rated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity, and self-disci- 

mig ich clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, may be 
the grade of H (Honors). 

* grade of P (Pass) will be assigned to all students who meet the mini- 
Standards of performance in a subject as determined by the department 
Ted, unless they are entitled to the grade of H (Honors). 

Mone of F (Failure ) will be assigned when a student fails to meet the 
Standards of performance in a subject as determined by the depart- 
Advance po med. A student receiving the grade of F in any subject may not 
9 the work of the following year until he has complied with such 
ations of the Committee on Educational Evaluation as are approved 
x E Committee of the Medical Center. 
'éQuire 5 * of IP (In Progress) will be assigned to students in courses which 
be assi Ore than one semester for completion. A single definitive grade will 
one upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester. 
Dlete * f of I (Incomplete) will be assigned when a student fails to com- 
an for etn arte work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Associate 
Years ma urricular and Student Affairs. A student in the first and second 
has e Y Not proceed into the work of the following year until a grade of 7 
to a 2 Temoved: if not removed, a grade of J will be automatically changed 
Years m © of F (Failure) after one year. A student in the third or fourth 
p he Bur ove a grade of / prior to graduation. 
y continue : of W (Withdraw) will be assigned only when a student is unable 
lar an t in school for reasons acceptable to the Associate Dean for Curricu- 
4 stud Udent Affairs ( such reasons may not include poor scholarship). Such 
"ular rd be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate Dean for Cur- 
ot Affairs, within a period of two years, and he may repeat for 
rse Or courses in which he had been assigned the grade of W. 


Once 


ents 
l ma : : A : « TUN 
la Y, With the permission of the instructor, register as an "auditor 


Clas 

la ass o academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 
ter Tepeat ; Minations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 

it for credit. 


p 


Stud 
ent wh 
O Tecaiues : > 
receives grades of F in courses totalling 6 or more semester 


EI 
pa a ee 
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hours in one semester will be placed on academic probation for the followin 
semester. A student who while on probation receives a grade ol F in af 


course will be continued on probation for the following semester. 


ACADEMIC DISMISSAI 


A student (1) who exceeds three semesters, consecutive or otherwise, ON p 
bation: or (2) who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 or more seme 
ter hours in any academic year; or (3) who receives grades of F in cour i 
totalling more than 20 semester hours of work in the M.D. degree programi $ 
(4) whose academic achievement is otherwise considered unsatisfactory byt , 
Educational Evaluation Committee will not be allowed to continue in the ™ 


degree program. 


EXAMINATIONS 

c i , ini 

Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held dUf 

and/or at the end of each semester. 4 Pot 
All candidates for the M.D. degree are required to take the Part | an 

II examinations of the National Board of Medical Examiners. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplin 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendatio 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center, result in his suspension fo 
the University for a stated period, at the end of which time he may petition yg 
readmission. Upon approval of the Executive Committee of the Medical rie! 
ter, the disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be rere 
for the course involved. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn fro 
other courses except those in which all work has been completed. 


GRADUATION 
vd in 
e filed n 


Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must b "m 
at 


Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the fee must be paid 
of registration for the last semester of the fourth year. rad 

Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the g row 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is aP 
by the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


fro 
any student f th’ 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude "T 


the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the i j 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES i 


» the 
ons reserve F d 
regulations 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisi 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
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RIGHT 4. 
IGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 

The rioh+ : : a i 

z right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
ice Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 

RECEw^., .. 
CENTLY ESTABLISHED REGUI ATIONS 

An : 

js; APPendix (pages 251—53) contains regulations recently approved by the 

*tsity’s Board of Trustees. 


UNIVEn c. 
ERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


I 
deel the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
Other t ‘cords confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
enough nik legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
legitimat ot to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
ate endeavors, 
y information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
Of a, Ormation such as w hether or not the student is currently enrolled; dates 
d um ance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned (if any), 
addr, m" field or area of concentration, and honors. received; home and local 
Eu" telephone numbers; school, college, or division of enrollment, and 
2 «cation of signature; name and address of parent or guardian. 
higher le issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
ni oof the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
iti *ssional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.) 
the side. ^. information will be released only on written authorization from 
Who, iM 9r by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the student 
ferreq "à m I$ being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will be re- 
e University's legal counsel. 


with casts and — Student/computer communications in the 


Office of Computer-assisted Education 
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access to stude?! 
tiv 
atio 


Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified represent: 
from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the inform 


listed under No. 1, above. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
The Student Health Service is a general outpatient clinic designed to assist 5I 
dents registered on campus with their health needs. This Service is locate 
935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 
Physicians are present during the academic year from 9 a.m. t 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 127 A 
on Saturday. This schedule is also maintained during the Summer Sessio" 
except that the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. n 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Her, 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Unive) 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, à? 


m 
Y p.m. an 


fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the Universit 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently fot 
rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is inelig! y 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage! 
so desires, physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be respons! 
for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered 9 i 
of the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray work and referrals to p 
ists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the student. č 
the Student Health Service, there will be only a few small charges for i 
services, such as materials for an allergy injection series, overseas immu 


" 
v to re cel 


ible 


tions, and certain other services. as? 

Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is required to Fs 
thorough medical examination. The University is not responsible for » the 
received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities ° 
Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health 
accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students W : m 
have other coverage. Interested students should contact the Student 
Service Office. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS m 
mi?" 


All first-year students are required to have a comprehensive physical er dici 
tion prior to admission to the M.D. degree program in the School of sa d% 
and Health Sciences. The students are informed of significant findings h staff 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to help them maintain à 
dard of health. 

In addition medical students benefit from the complete 
Finding Program which the School maintains. Under this program y: 


a 


-ulosis 
Tuberculos ude” 
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Teceiv, n i " " s » » 
chest . tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from 
Specialists as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from 


tube : 

Teulosis S i i l 

Pro Culosis, Students are immunized against those diseases for which proven 
Phylaxis exists, 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


C 

m information concerning the University's residence halls is available 

! * Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 

this on Information concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at 

Or Drivate and at the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs. Reservations 
e housing must be made by students. 


Undergraduate Programs in Allied Health Sciences 


PR 

Hep s OF STUDY in the allied health sciences at the School of Medicine and 
the de ces include those disciplines and skills that are allied to medicine in 
Teg, bites > of health care and health education. The faculty of the School 
Physician that modern medical practice requires increasing numbers of non- 
ately idu care professionals; that such allied health personnel are appro- 
Care Provide ^d in an academic health center; and that new roles for health 
Ursin ers require the introduction of new curricula in allied health and 
hee education, 

of ^ Purpose of the School's allied health program is to meet the health needs 
Meet t community and our society by training appropriate manpower, and to 
àtea y needs of the student who has chosen a career in the health sciences 
Nona] 8 i iding programs that combine effective training leading to profes- 
and aaa competence with sound education leading to continued personal 

Prope: ‘sional development. 
of (1 - In Allied Health Science are currently offered leading to the degrees 
Tech i ate in Science, with areas of concentration in Medical Laboratory 
Radi " Medical Service Technology, Nuclear Medicine Technology, and 
i3 ealt nology; and (2) Bachelor of Science in the fields of Environ- 
pa ih 2 Medical Technology, and Radiologic Sciences and Administra- 
"’titioner designation as Physician’s Assistant, Nurse Anesthetist, and Nurse 
^, ~etificat, 
tnd N “cates are also awarded in the Physician's Assistant, Nurse Anesthetist, 
Tactitioner programs. 


Th ADMISSION 
e 

Tight ; 

N is bs B. i 

tt Whic ve! to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
it Deas, leates doubt of his ability to succeed in college, or who, for any 
i 0 ) ) 
8 No a; n, woul 


Origin ISCrimin d not be an acceptable student. In the selection process, there 


ation because of sex, race, color, creed, or national or regional 


— — 
————— 


fs 
ESARET T 
v f 
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ation for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied Ù) 
rived for 
andidate # 


An applic 
a nonrefundable $10 application fee.* The application fee is W: 
student applying for readmission who was registered as a degree c 


^ 4 . e Š ^ E.S . . sj 
the time of his last registration at this University and who has not since IP 
tered at another institution. Ae Bf 

Applicants should submit the application form and complete credentials ” 


June 1. Some programs may require an earlier admissions date. et 
All credentials submitted in support of an application are treated confu" 
tially and the contents are disclosed only to authorized individuals. Such 


dentials become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 
Forms for application for admission or readmission are available a an 
iven" 


should be returned to, the Office of Admissions, George Washington Un 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY il 
All 


The following are required for admission to degree candidacy in all 


Health programs: a 
1. Graduates of secondary schools must have a diploma based upon = 
ceptable academic record from an accredited secondary school. Applicants rf 

have not graduated from secondary school must have satisfactory scores 
General Educational Development (GED) High School Level tests. T. 
2. Students who have completed secondary school within two years 9 an 
date of their application for degree candidacy and who have not attend Apt 
other college or university must have acceptable scores on the Scholasti¢ * 
tude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) t: 9f 
cants without previous college work who have completed secondary schoo 
than two years before their date of application may substitute acceptable, ug 
on the College-Level Examination (CLEP) or acceptable scores on t e 
Educational Development (GED) High School Level test. tabl 
3. Students who have completed fewer than 12 semester a" 
course work at an accredited college or university before applying or no 
candidacy must have a secondary school record and acceptable scores 
of the three examinations listed in item 2 above. ep! 
4. Students who have completed 12 or more semester hours of acot y o 
course work at an accredited college or university must have mainta? gj 
over-all quality-point index of 2.00 in course work; they must be in go0 ious! 
ing as to scholarship and conduct and be eligible to return to the last Pr ght 8 
attended institution in the same semester for which admission i y" 
George Washington University. A student who has been academically be íi 
or suspended more than twice is ineligible for consideration for àf " 
years from the date of his last suspension or dismissal. 


hours of 


REQUIRED CREDENTIALS d 
not g^. 
'or students who are m 


1. A transcript of secondary school work, or, f pevelof* iy 
uates of secondary schools, scores on the General Educational nde to! 
test. Transcripts must be forwarded directly from the institution atte , 

ashing'? 


n n ` w 
* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George 


versity. 
t The College Entrance Examination Board test is preferred; however, 
ing battery scores will be accepted 


olleg? 


the American c 
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Office of Admissions. A transcript submitted by the student himself is not ac- 
Stable. 

^ For applicants who have attended any college, university, or other insti- 
"tion of higher learning, an official transcript forwarded to the Office of Admis- 
dons by each institution attended regardless of whether credit was earned or 
desired 


i Scores on standardized examinations (ACT, SAT, CLEP, etc.) forwarded 
à administering agency directly to the Office of Admissions. 
* Records from service schools. 


AD 3 

VANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 
Mi, Dotification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be re- 
den of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. The 


't is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 
No 
NDEGREE STUDENTS 


, * 
nk Who wish to take individual courses in Allied Health programs without 
ng for degree candidacy must apply for admission to the University’s 
fee of University Students. Complete information on admission to this 
slon is Contained in the University’s Undergraduate and G raduate Catalogue. 
Brant "Partment offering the course shall determine whether LP wilt - 
transferre nondegree students. Credits earned as a nondegree v ent tA : 
plicable to degree programs at the University provided the course ` = 
the q * to the desired curriculum and the student meets the requirements o 


e = d * . . . 
Bre Program for which application is made. 


AD 
VANCED STANDING 
atte Standing may be awarded for course work taken at other accredited 
clini » at the college or university level or for nontraditional classroom or 
"siden eXperience, Students are reminded, however, that they must satisfy the 
OW fequirement for their degree program (see pages 39, 42) no matter 
advanced standing may be granted. 
USE Wy, ‘sponsibility of the student to have certified official transcripts of all 
tin € taken at other institutions or the results of examinations sent by the 
eto, "stitution Or agency directly to the Office of Admissions, George Wash- 
teste hlversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. If the applicant has fewer than 30 
from an EON of acceptable credit (grades of C or better on academic work 
u hi prey institution) at the time the application is submitted, he must 
: Schoo], ondary school record sent directly to the Office of Admissions from 


tis 
Qu the 


ie : 

“hole, University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in part or in 
T to allow it Provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for sub- 

OM o e T Work. No time limitation will be placed on the transfer of credits 
Wee, ener. Institutions in the areas of human competence (language, humani- 
nihem,,;. Su les, mathematics) or subject competence (biological sciences, 
ngacer, E Or Physical sciences which are related to allied health sciences). 
Widuay p oreas of vocational competence (clinical applications as dictated by 
Programs), credit will not be granted for work completed five or 


ty 
Ríftses, 
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Tm . inte 
more years prior to application unless proficiency and/or continued mall 


nance of skills are demonstrated. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
Unlimited advanced standing may be awarded for appropriate course wo) 
completed with a minimum grade of C or its equivalent at other accredit 
stitutions of higher learning, provided the course is applicable to or compar? 
with a course in the required curriculum, or the degree program to which 
student has been admitted has provisions for elective credit toward which © 
credit for advanced standing may be applied. Although a grade of D is not 
ceptable for transfer, a course in which a student has received the grade © 
may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may not, howeveh , 
counted toward the total number of semester hours required for the degree 


it may not be repeated without the approval of the faculty adviser. 


CREDIT FOR NONTRADITIONAL CLASSROOM OR CLINICAL EXPERIENCÉ 
Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum d 
semester hours of advanced standing may be awarded on the basis of non 
tional classroom or clinical experience, by a combination of any of the me 
listed below: : 

Credit from Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 semester hours may be 
tained on the basis of work satisfactorily completed in military service 8C, p, 
as evaluated in accordance with the Guide to the Evaluation of Education" i 
periences in the Armed Forces. No credit will be granted for military 
ence as such. "m 

Credit through Special Departmental Examinations.— -With the appro" f 
the departmental faculty adviser and the department chairmen concerne" sy 
mission to take special departmental examinations may be granted to ay" 
are qualified by work experience or background. These examinations P " 


taken only once, and a satisfactory grade is required for credit to be “ded fo! 
A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be pe fo! 
) an 


these examinations. A fee of $25 for each course examination is € 
preparing, administering, and grading. a jinai" 

Credit for College Entrance Examination Board College-level Exam" g 
Program (CLEP).—A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing io” 
be awarded for successful completion of CLEP General and Subject a i 
tions. CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in 29 subject areas. ( f 
measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level courses: ive? 
may not be earned by passing the examination after having taken the ed mati? 
course.) CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: Mathe ii 
Social Sciences, Humanities, the Natural Sciences, and English ompong 
(Credit—advanced standing—is not given for the General Test in 49 
Composition.) To be eligible to take the CLEP General Examination y 
dent must have been out of secondary school for three years OF mod un 
must not have been enrolled in any regular college program during * ants 

Credit for New York State Board of Regent's Examination —ApP ja 
degrees who present proper certification of award of a degree at the " 
level from the New York State Board of Regents may be awarded 2 m 
of 60 semester hours of advanced standing. 
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^ E" for Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 30 semester hours of 
Driate ed standing may be awarded through the successful completion of appro- 
C Correspondence courses offered by accredited colleges and universities 
~ "edit through United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) Examinations. 
maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be assigned for 
n United States Armed Forces Institute college-level examinations 
ith satisfactory scores. 
tate ent, registered degree candidates must obtain permission from the Asso- 
respond for Allied Health Programs before registering to take examinations, 
dence courses, or courses at other accredited institutions. 


ADMISSION 
A 
e: prev iously registered in the University who was not registered on cam- 
Mus ES the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
Was EE for readmission. If the student applies as a degree candidate and 
More 1. Ously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or 
Igher institutions during his absence from the University, he must have 
fto me official transcripts sent to the Admissions Office of this University 
the basic” protution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on 
N x aa ations currently in effect. 1 E 
Teig, P cation fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was 
tty as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this Uni- 


a : . eth 
nd who has not since registered at another institution, 


Stup " 
E 
NTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


Pplics 

ati TET on ^et ^ , ` 

nguag 9n, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
e ^0 . p t " $ 

March 1 (see below) must be received from foreign applicants no later than 


NE 

d RECORDS 

"Dplic: 

the Min E request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 

000 : offici Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 

ken. o - credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, examinations 

“ondary epics received. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from 

h Nite oo and all colleges and universities attended are required. Re- 

ep Bete Xaminations and certificates are also needed. All records become 
Y of the University and cannot be returned. 


La 
NGUAGE TEST 


En oli , Whose afiv : " á z 
ki, - page: Native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
hts £. 


s reign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
tice” the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
k e, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 


r 
Vance |" Sho 

We of s so be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad- 
"e, 


3e 


toh *St fe ee of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. 
ave S ich should be remitted with the application, entitles the student 
Score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the 
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Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for * 
mission to George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains à 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the & 
duct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an ap 
cation blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions at this University. 

In addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student may te required to repo 
the Admissions Office to make arrangements for taking an English placen 
Test for foreign students prior to registration. Results of this test will dele 
the courses the student will be permitted to register for in his program of sit 


desch 


FEES AND FI ICIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation d 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alu 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1974 " 
mer sessions and the academic year 1974—75. (See pages 35-36 for pro. 
tuition and fee increases for 1975—78.) 


Tuition Fees d 
Sd G 47 
Full-time on-campus program (12 or more hours), each semester ......-« go." 
Part-time on-campus program, for each semester hour ............... 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus, nonre- 
fundable ) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: n 


campus: 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ............... n 

For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: ri 
Each semester LUE AOI Tea ts oce eimeup de onsens eMtgotos MM ene 


Additional Course Fees fel 
nces, addition sp 


In certain courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Scie 
e course "L4 


such as laboratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in th 


: x za -harge 

tions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. These fees are e sen 

semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two paymen", aio 
the IC. yr 


tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against in , 
student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided ^ 4 
oratory fee, the individual student will be required to pay such additio 
are determined by the department concerned. 


nal € 


Graduation Fees sut 
Associate in Science ... Moya d VERLA RAO Wee Um Ph 


Bachelor of Science ...................e EIES ATAA cele E Anm 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 55) 


f 


j 
i 
j 
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Special Fe 


es and Deposits 


APPlication fee $10.00 
cy tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- 
Housin full-time undergraduate student - €——Ó— 100.00 
be" deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 
Meregi meme em ZWIGACOAE. ES A 100.00 
on fee, for failure to register within the designated period . 15.00 
of "ppm fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment : 
nancial oil. 15.00 
for Sisa reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance a 
stumed Sement of fees (see “Payment of Fees, pages 36-37) 35.00 
incom ^ eck fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Continue ete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds .................. 15.00 
during ^, Registration fee, to maintain ‘continuous registration” status 
of tuition semester of absence from the University or after completion 
tration n requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 
Of specie iee ms M od ee f 90.00 
Special ag physical O e e AN it Ue ie uoa 2.00 
for eac umbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
tiver eee to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), Be 
Or each Sere rement, or both > . sissesneecenenssneneensanenenes 25.00 
Cia] wher apres to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 
lish fone — seeeteneeneseesnsenes sesvevenensanenssensenensaesnanensessnenenne ——— 5.00 
Laborato Tor foreign students (when required) ................... A5 = 5.00 
by x 3 checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 
Transcript xs deadline set by the instructort v Se ee a teda 3.00 
" ee, for each transcript of record . 2.00 
the hio" for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
lces Wing University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Serv- 


ce: (9 » ae P e . 2. 2 
(4) a miss; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; 
lion to ,, ON to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscrip- 


` ' debates. niversity Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to Univer- 
these Ptivile (7) medical attention as described under Student Health Service. 
Wersity ges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the 
YECTR 
D 
In Order th TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1975-78 
f T that studente i T 
anit ear Teper and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
i d 1977 -» tuition increases for the academic years 1975-76, 1976-77, 
Nerg yy ave been estimated as follows: 
ear : 
1275-76 (full-time undergraduate students) : 
7 
$ 75.00 
100.00 
200.00 
LJ 
Pay 
ety Ment of 
m the ; 
àn ~~ Con à 
tee tim, tinue Eu registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 
d Ka his rt me toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force 
ta $ fee dove Tequireme rie nee The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition 
lay, Mud ents for the degree 


apply 
ratory 4, Who dropa o on Students granted military leave, see page 53 
Next | emistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 

aboratory period, 


o. eT FST 
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*Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


dents) : 
1975-76 . ; Ha 
mou s eee EE U AEA A EE E E. 70 


1977-78 gu | > cates hye VES u 
The University Center Fee will be increased for the 1975 summer sessio? 
and the academic year 1975-76. For students taking 11 or more semester w 
the fee will be $46.50 a semester, an increase of $3.50. Students taking % 
than 11 semester hours will pay $4.35 a semester hour, an increase 7 


Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the abov 
certainty» 


However, it is not possible to project future economic data with 
circumstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES i 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes unti j 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pay? 2 po” 
at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and wit 
money orders should be made payable to George Washington Universit 
the student identification number in the upper left-hand corner. > painit 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and main gi 


student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. 


dent registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred paymen it 
tract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration Pye? 
ting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees på 
advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before estt! 
23. 1974 (for the fall semester), and March 5, 1975 (for the spring $ê o" 
No deferred payment is permitted for the summer session. Interest at ate? 
of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from t " 
registration to the date payment 1$ made. f veni 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, go si d 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted 0 an 
ferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges a J 
value of the tuition awards by $525 or more. Under such circumsm su? 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from t a 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de 


ment contract. tomat { 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be e se’ 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest € fio” 


> ` : 1 7 yil 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due " pe 


Cially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially ence fut? 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contract i i 
semesters, and the Students Account Office will notify the Registrar : ac dom 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and othe wil? 
information until the account is settled financially. F inancial set , 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees c 
for credit. 


ist 
egi’ 
harged to students reg 


E. 
pe 
T 


og siot 
of the summer sess 


S " 
Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginning 
academic year. 
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P — 
REPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


Several commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 

asis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 

policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

) the following: 

Girard } du-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
ichard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
'Oston, Mass. 02100 

^ The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


PP roug University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
applic ’ 
ance lo s 


QUiries tc 


ations for these various programs, but will be happy to prov de guid 
tudents and parents. 


“HDR AW 


Appi... 
ue Cations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
; "ust b, 


(i s a 
Notin., © made in writing to the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. 
3) “ation to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 


ALS AND REFUNDS* 


; : i R > > T1 
tij," thorized Withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
for the parges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 

al and spring semesters: 


' Cop, 
plete withdrawal from the lU niversity: 
F 
ALL SEMEsTI R 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 6, 1974 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 9 to September 20, 1974 > per cent 
ithdrawal dated September 23 to October 4, 1974 50 per cent 
: thdrawal dated after October 4, 1974... ow 
p 
RING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 17, 1975 ^» 90 per cent 
wildrawa] dated January 20 to January 31, 1975 5 per cent 
wihdrawa] dated February 3 to February 14, 1975 50 per cent 
2, Ithdraw j 


al dated after February 14, 1975............ Pre none 

in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 

n charges LENS ime student, the above schedule applies to the difference 

i he in effect ‘Ween the original program and the adjusted program continu- 
Sty i 


dent e 
à Course enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or adds 


4, adjustments Continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial 

A Student , ot tuition made other than those involving course fees. 
Receive credit. IS granted military leave before completing the semester will 
Pete With. S for current charges in accordance with the schedule for com- 
Xcess of t wal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments made in 
“Onrefy, 3 * nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. The 
Student whe * balance will be maintained as a deferred credit for use by the 
n he returns to the University (see “Military Leave,” page 53) 


F 
Ta ch 

1 > 
dray ange 
i 


Ong 


COncerni 
rnin, , . * 
Rue, 8 withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 


“t#ee epee 
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resident hil 


5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to 
gemen" 


and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arran 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from class 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 1$ 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students gran 
military leave, see page 53). ! 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be gi 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until the 
banking arrangements in the community. 


y can mil 


FINANCIAL AID 


f 
aduate studens 


program of financial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, 


p 

time employment, or any combination of these resources. The University P 
ticipates in the National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational jp 
tunity Grant, and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is aware y, 
the basis of the student's scholastic record, financial need, and qualities 9 yof 
ership. Complete information concerning financial assistance is available pint 
the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, was 
ton, D.C, 20006. 


The George Washington University has, for full-time undergr 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of cone 

is required for the degree of Associate in Science; however, some e dif 
may set the requirements above the minimum. The course work mus 
tributed as follows: 

1. Human Competence 9 of 10 
A minimum of 6 semester hours in English Composition (Engl ul m 
and 11 or 12), plus a minimum of 6 semester hours of meaning 
tion into the humanities, mathematics, or social studies. 


N 


Subject Competence pe 
J l ’s 

The number of semester hours required depends on the student ated M 

area of concentration. However, students must elect courses "so 

allied health sciences in biological sciences, mathematics, E M 

sciences. (Students may not use the same mathematics courses e fe 

both the human competence (see above) and subject compe 
quirements.) 

3. Vocational Competence pit 
A minimum of 30 semester hours in vocational compet 
to the area of concentration. 

4. Elective 
The number of elective hours depends on the number o 

specific required courses the student has in his program 


ence skills d 
Ü 
f semester hong 
of study: 
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Programs the student may be allowed to choose electives, but in others he 
mày be required to elect specific courses. 

Students Who plan to pursue a Bachelor's degree are advised to plan their 
a OClate's degree program so that they will satisfy the prerequisites to the de- 
Bee of their choice, 


Sc 
HOLARSH] P REQUIREMENTS 


th Over-al] quality-point index of 2.00 is required for course work leading to 
Qu *Bree of Associate in Science. A quality-point index of 2.50 is required for 


tion Work in the student's area of concentration. See page 50 for explana- 
9f the grading system and the quality-point index. 


REg 
ENCE REQUIREMENT 


my imum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of concentration 
Health satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine and 
Iences, 


Mep 
ICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE PROGRAM 


" r . . " " @ E 
Cent program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 


teamon in Medical Laboratory Technique is offered only to military students 
pus, ; e 


AD 

MSSion TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 

Cher, 

xnl “quirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 

tred f ature students who do not meet these requirements may be consid- 

Period o *gree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary 

"ton 1, ." Semester hours of course work taken in residence at George Wash- 

Qu MVersity with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qualifying 

“athematic Must include 9 semester hours in biological sciences, chemistry, or 
5 and 6 semester hours in at least two other areas. 


n REQUIREMENTS 


Sátisf 
l ü A " i e r 
“Tuined O Completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours of course work 


0 Clin; alc wane 

, emester 
P Or ska Work Hours 
ch 3». 40, and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) .................... 6 


9 or 1, (OF equivalent) e caress nn 4 
(or equivalent) 
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MEDICAL SERVICE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
a com 
ilit? 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with 
centration in Medical Service Technology is currently available only to m 
personnel at off-campus military installations. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pif. 
30-31. Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be conside! 
for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary pen 
of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residence at George Washing 
University with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qualifying cou 
work must include 9 semester hours in the Department of Epidemiology © 
Environmental Health and 6 semester hours in at least two other departme 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of 62 semester hours of course work is requ! 


171 
Courses Outside the Area of Concentration H í 
Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) . ' LE E 
Psyc 1 or Soc 1 aps eosens esos bdo DE PU Ue die Mikel OR cei HAE —M— 6 
Elective (to be selected in consultation with the adviser) eee 
d 
Area of Concentration i 
ipid 10 5 22. 67. 68. 92. 93. 94. 95, € E ee . j 
Epid 10, 11, 15, 16, 22, 67, 68, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 : A 
TOU iss TETUR T Wicwod ku viso lUe 


NUCLEAR MEDICINE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


A ; n ; e " nth à 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science n us 
centration in Nuclear Medicine Technology is offered both on and of 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY : 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated 0n mi 
30-31. A personal interview may be required of some students. Mature $. gt 
who do not meet the standard requirements may be considered for ad 
degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary Pring” 
15 semester hours of course work taken in residence at George W® 
University with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS re 
e js req" 
The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of course work 1$ M" 
Courses Outside the Area of Concentration , 
Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) ; een com 1 
Social Sciences (as determined by the faculty adviser; Psyc 14 


e Ode n RR NAAR s 
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Semester 
Hours 
Humanities (selected from Art, Music, Philosophy, or Religion) 3 
12 
A : 
rea of Concentration 
Rad 41, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 72, 75, 81, 82, 93, 94, 98 - 
Total 60 


RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


T ; ure 
d Program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 
"ration in Radiologic Technology is currently offered both on and off campus. 
AD) 
Mission TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 
Gener 


30. al requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
Princin, In addition, a letter of recommendation from the student's high x 
Cipa] Or his dean at an institution previously attended is required. A per- 
Interview may be required of some students. Mature students who do not 

lig... * Standard requirements may be considered for admission to degree can- 


hour Y after the satisfactory completion of a probationary period of 15 semester 
i 9! course work taken in residence at George Washington University with 
ni . x 4 z 
mum quality-point index of 2.50. 


i REE REQUIREMENTS 


he sati 
8 a Fc ` * 
âtisfactory completion of 61 semester hours of course work is required: 
( ) P 


ur i Semester 
igo tide the Area of Concentration Hors 
Social S 10, and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) ............. = 6 
ani ences (as determined by the faculty adviser) . Nee UU 3 
Illes (as determined by the faculty adviser) . 3 

"ta of C 12 

Raq 4 “ncentration 

D 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99 ..... _ 49 
S an 


RE 

QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Th 
nt, Sátisf; 
Work ji reactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of course 
May set paired for Bachelor of Science programs; however, some departments 
buted * yiquirements above the minimum. The course work must be dis- 
b ollows: 

"- Competence 


and p Mum of 6 semester hours in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10, 
or 12) 
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2. Subject Competence | 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic information related 19 » 
allied health sciences. This requirement may include the biologi 
sciences, mathematics, or the physical sciences. 

3. Vocational Competence 


A minimum of 60 semester hours in vocational competence skills rel 
to the area of concentration, 


ate! 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


" 
An over-all quality-point index of 2.00 is required for course work in prog 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. A quality-point index of 293 
required for course work in the student's area of concentration. See pase” | 
for explanation of the grading system and the quality-point index. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 
ncentrali 
dicine * | 


{0 
Tom LI . gered 
The Bachelor of Science curriculum in Environmental Health is desi fr | 
provide students with the requisite training to function effectively as P epit 
mental Health Officers in domestic and foreign areas. Candidates are pre 

community ^ 


ary 


A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the area of co 
must be satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Me 
Health Sciences. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


for participation in community or regional program planning, 
cation, staff personnel training, and supervision in official or volunt 
organizations. 


RESIDENCE 


See above for general residence requirement. Candidates for the degr? y 
Bachelor of Science in the field of Environmental Health must complete “iol 
30 semester hours in residence, including at least 12 hours in Epide to tah! 
and Environmental Health courses, unless special permission is granted pin no 
work elsewhere. This requirement applies to students transferring wit 
University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


ES - < -ag out! 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours, pave 
below, is required for the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field o 
mental Health: 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


Communications 


Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Engl 20; Sp&D 111 or 121 
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Humanities Semester 
Hours 


Twelve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71—72; Engl 
| -44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one 
Anguage): Phil 50 12 


Nat 
u : : 
ral and Mathematical Sciences 


- 11-12, Chem 11-12 E 26 16 
X semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 
» 32: Stat 51, 101-2 ind Meet 6 


Social c 
“cial Studies 


Six 
v5 eMester hours selected from one of the following combinations: Anth 


Elect; on 1-2; Psyc 1 and 8, Psyc 1 and 22; or Soc 1 and 2 6 
ive (selected with the approval of the adviser) 8 
Thi 60 
RD AND FOURTH YE ARS 
Co 
Nee " s : x 
vi ntration Requirements (to be'selected, in consultation with the ad- 


er, a t ; 
Em the following Epidemiology and Environmental Health courses) ... 30 
‘Onmental Sanitation—Epid 101, 102, 103, 104 


ealth Administration- Epid 191, 192 


"acti 

cu : . j 
of q E Requirement (This requirement may be waived with the approval 
ter h Partment; however, students will be required to substitute 12 semes- 


Epid AY approved courses.) 


12 
Elen): 
lective 
-ley 
el c : ’ 
the facul, aes in two or more related departments in consultation with 
Ist Jeci aviser, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Chem 
98y, Psychology, and Sociology 18 
m- Á 


| Epic. 
A ve 
he L TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
> Satisf; [ 
for t e epee) Completion of 120 semester hours of course work is required 
ee of Bachelor of Science in the field of Medical Technology. 
RESID 
SOE 
Nc REQUIREMENT 


A min 
B um : 
‘chelo of 60 semester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 
“dicay p, clence in the field of Medical T echnology, including the 12-month 


(Pa ec i A > 
ath Ns yg Oey Program at the University Hospital in the fourth year 
» 117-18, 119-29), 
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CURRICULUM 


FIRST TWO YEARS m^ 


Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 - 
Humanities: Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: Art 31-32; Art 71-72; Engl 51 52: Engl 

71-72; Engl 91-92; Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10; of i 


Rel 59-60 z { 
Math: Math 3, 6 "m 

NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offerin 

two years of high school algebra acceptable for admission; 

the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by offering one- 

half year of high school trigonometry acceptable for admis- 


sion. n 
Science:  BiSc 11-12, 111 DAMM D n 
Chem 11-12, 22 


Social Studies: Six semester hours selected from one « 


52: Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc 5 and 6 4 
or Soc 1 and 2 — n 


Elective: Courses other than science ............. nnt nnn » 


THIRD YEAR 1 
Chem 50 í n D 2 
Four semester hours selected from BiSc 104, 127, 148, 154, 163 and 16^ 

or 165 "-——— 


Elective (courses other than science) 


ad 
" 


FOURTH YEAR 


Path 115-16 
Path 117-18 
Path 119-20 


Total 


The fourth-year courses constitute the major. Each candidate must marie 
cation to take the 12-month Medical Technology program at the » 4 
Hospital; this should be done early in the third year. Although admiss og 4 
degree program does not assure acceptance into the Medical Techn at 
gram at the Hospital, George Washington University students are give ital d 
ence. A number of scholarships are provided by the University 

students in the fourth year of the degree program. 


jo 
4 sign? 
with de Pu 


PHYSICIAN'S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Physician's Assistant requires the satisfactory completion o 
of course work. 


f 120 seme 


& 
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ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


issi .andidacy are stated on pages 
A Beneral requirements for admission to degree candidacy are state pag 
Jl. T 


~ terview are also 
hree letters of recommendation and a personal inte 


DEGREE REQUIREMEN TS | 

equirement i > area of 
All Students must complete the 30-semester-hour requirement 2 v» mu 
man Competence (see page 41). The subject and vocationa "m st 
ents are satisfied by the completion of a 90-semester-hour sequence c 
Wired and elective courses, distributed as follows: 


Semester 
l. Basic Health Sciences (18 weeks) aye 
" r ? 
Med 101: Normal Structure and Function of Man > 
*d 109: Human Behavior I | 
Med 113: Medicine and Society ..... is ; l 
Med 116: Medical Terminology l 
Med 119. Introduction to Patient Care I 
14 
2. Cin: 
` “nical Health Sciences (26 weeks) 7 
un 125: Manifestation of Disease 6 
ed 128 Mechanisms of Disease ae l 
M 131: Human Behavior II . I l 
E 134: Introduction to Patient Care II 1 
*d 137: Dynamics of the Life Cycle .... l 
ed 140: Clinical-Pathological Correlation .... 1 
*d 146: Animal Surgery : 
ne 147: Introduction to Radiology ; 
Med 148: Introduction to Electrocardiography 1 
s 150: History-taking Review and Theory l 
M 151: Clinical Pharmacology . : 3 
Mes 152; Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine 4 
Med 158. Pharmacology : 
31 
3. Clinical c 
ia Clerkship (48 weeks) 
e > : ; 
* rer Medical Inpatient . 4 
i Medica] Outpatient 
Med s General Surgery . e 4 
Med x Obstetrics and Gynecology 4 
Med Ds. Pediatric Outpatient 12 
ed 173. ‘Timary Care Preceptorship 4 
Med 192: Emergency Room . 3 
"vi 8 Psychiatric Outpatient 
€Ctive redis : 
45 
RTIFICAT 
ifi 


Certi : 
c 1 - 
"Squire Ti awarded upon completion of the 90-semester-hour sequence of 
d and ẹ ective 


Courses in Medicine. 
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NURSE ANESTHETIST PROGRAM 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pif 

30-31. Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation 

Nurse Anesthetist must also fulfill the following requirements: d 
l. They must have graduated from a National League of Nursing accredil 
school of nursing. 

2. They must be licensed as a registered professional nurse 
state or the District of Columbia. lia 

3. They must satisfy the requirements of a school of anesthesia at an affi 
hospital. 


in at least 4 


ADVANCED STANDING 


ddr 
General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 31-33. In 1 
tion, students in the Nurse Anesthetist Bachelor's degree program Lon 
granted advanced standing for the following: 

l. Students who hold a Bachelor's degree in nursing may receive up y^^ 
semester hours' credit: (a) 30 hours' credit for vocational skills an, 
completion of the National League of Nursing examination 1n ^ 
surgical nursing; and (b) 30 hours’ credit in subjects relating 10: por 
competence, which must include a minimum of 6 semester hours prr 
lish and meaningful initiation into two areas selected from among 
guage, social studies, humanities, and general mathematics, mL 
Students who are graduates of nursing schools which award some y | 
diploma other than a Bachelor's degree will receive 30 semester nj. 
credit for nursing school (vocational) skills on completion of the y 
League of Nursing examination on medical-surgical nursing (Par. qr 
II). These students may also receive credit on an individual 95g 
course work in the area of human competence which they have 
at an accredited college or university. 


N 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


" 


, requ 
d i e : is TC% jsl 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hou’ anes is 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as Nurse o seme 


However, since all students enter the program with a minimum o "i (7 
hours of advanced standing (see Nos. 1(a) and 2 above), the ur este ho. 
actually completed at this University will be 90 or less. Thirty -— foll: 
in the area of vocational competence are required, consisting © P y A 
courses: Anat 115; Anes 190, 191, 192, 193; Phar 21, 22, 110, e in di" 
In addition, students must complete a minimum of 9 semester hou 
anesthesiology (Anes 194). 
CERTIFICATE jify fe 
, quali 
Students who do not wish to apply for degree candidacy may Westerns 
Certificate in Nurse Anesthesia by satisfactorily completing 8 ~~ 193; P 


Program consisting of the following courses: Anat 115; Anes 194, 
22, 110; Phyl 115. 
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NURer 
RSE PRACTITIONER PROGRAM 
The i 
39-3 neral requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
N Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
rTactitioner must also fulfill the following requirements: 


DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Nurse P 
l 


ir must have been graduated from a school of nursing with an over-all 
2 quality-point index of at least 2.00 or the equivalent. 
i be licensed as registered nurses in at least one state or the Dis- 
3 Columbia. 
: €y must have had a minimum of three years' experience in nursing 
4 Practice in hospital and ambulatory settings. 
d must have three letters of recommendation forwarded from employ- 
ie sors in the health field, and/or acquaintances, . 
Physician t" will be given to applicants who have made arrangements with a 
Physician xi an institution to be employed as a nurse practitioner. Both the 
Bram, r institution and the applicant must agree to participate in the pro- 


Al 
DVANCED STAN 
Gen, 
" dv 
i ral Provisions for adv 
to wets in the 
ten semeste 
tin for Success 


DING 


anced standing are stated on pages 31—33. In addi- 

Nurse Practitioner Bachelor's degree program may receive 

r hours of advanced standing in the area of vocational compe- 

med ful completion of the National League for Nursing examina- 

Program Ical-surgical nursing or for clinical training in a nursing education 
Our área 9 advanced standing will be granted in the required 46-semester- 

Ot concentration, 

RRs) 
SIDE 

A "m REQUIREMENT 
Minj 

Must mum of 46 se 


& semester hours of course work in the area of concentration 
Mpleted in 


i residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
EG 
"€ REQUIREMEN 
he Sati 


for g Sfactory , ~ : 
da th egree completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
‘tributed ac Of Bachelor 


TS 


Of Science with desisnition aa Masse. Peactifinnn 
d as follows: ence with designation as Nurse Practitioner, 
Semeste 

Cludin n poss of course work in the area of Human Competence, in- 

initiation “82 or 10, and 11 or 12. and 6 semester hours of meaningful 


matics, into two of 
Si 


these areas—social studies, humanities, and mathe- 

emeste 

. Ser hours of : 

Cluding 21 Urs of course work in the area of subject competence, in- 
a x physical or natural sciences and 3 hours in the 

„ences, the latter in addition to any mathematics course 


7 vocational competence requireme 
e E rement. 
Nester hours in t a br carm 


E quence ; he area of vocational competence, including a 37- 
Y th ollowin n the 46-semester-hour area of concentration, consisting 
2, 143, 153.4 Courses: Med 109, 119, 125, 128, 131, 134, 137, 140, 


» 153, 154, 157, 158, 163, 179. 


Jg 
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ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on paf? 
30-31. Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation ? 
Nurse Anesthetist must also fulfill the following requirements: 

1. They must have graduated from a National League of Nursing accn 

school of nursing. 

2. They must be licensed as a registered professional nurse in 
state or the District of Columbia. 
They must satisfy the requirements of a school of anesthesia at an affi 
hospital. 


edite 


at least 0f 


ljatel 


w 


ADVANCED STANDING 


General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 31-33. In add 
tion, students in the Nurse Anesthetist Bachelors degree program may 
granted advanced standing for the following: 

1. Students who hold a Bachelor's degree in nursing may receive up t 
semester hours’ credit: (a) 30 hours’ credit for vocational skills añ 
completion of the National League of Nursing examination in mee 
surgical nursing; and (b) 30 hours’ credit in subjects relating to hu " 
competence, which must include a minimum of 6 semester hours in r! 
lish and meaningful initiation into two areas selected from among 
guage, social studies, humanities, and general mathematics. of 
Students who are graduates of nursing schools which award some UP s 
diploma other than a Bachelor's degree will receive 30 semester ^ 
credit for nursing school (vocational) skills on completion of the Natio 
League of Nursing examination on medical-surgical nursing (Parts 7 qy 
ID. These students may also receive credit on an individual basis ed 
course work in the area of human competence which they have ea 
at an accredited college or university. 


0 60 
d/o 


N 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is requis 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as Nurse Anes ste! 
However, since all students enter the program with a minimum of 30 seme 
hours of advanced standing (see Nos. 1(a) and 2 above), the number 0 $ 
actually completed at this University will be 90 or less. Thirty semester ^^. 
in the area of vocational competence are required, consisting of the o MT 
courses: Anat 115; Anes 190, 191, 192, 193; Phar 21, 22, 110, 120; Poy io 
In addition, students must complete a minimum of 9 semester hours in &! 
anesthesiology (Anes 194). 


5. 


a 


CERTIFICATE 


i 
may qualify On 
1 ester” nj 

phar ^" 


Students who do not wish to apply for degree candidacy 
Certificate in Nurse Anesthesia by satisfactorily completing a 21-sem 
program consisting of the following courses: Anat 115; Anes 192, 193; 
22, 110; Phyl 115. 
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NURSE PRACTITIONER PROGRAM 
ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
E Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
Se Practitioner must also fulfill the following requirements: 
l. They must have been graduated from a school of nursing with an over-all 
quality-point index of at least 2.00 or the equivalent. 
2 They must be licensed as registered nurses in at least one state or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
* They must have had a minimum of three years’ experience in nursing 
Practice in hospital and ambulatory settings. 
hey must have three letters of recommendation forwarded from employ- 
ho" supervisors in the health field, and/or acquaintances. 
Physicin nce will be given to applicants who have made arrangements with a 
clan or an institution to be employed as a nurse practitioner. Both the 


a Or institution and the applicant must agree to participate in the pro- 


A 
DVANCED STANDING 


G 

fon, provisions for advanced Standing are stated on pages 31-33. In addi- 
Up to 30 ven in the Nurse Practitioner Bachelor s degree program may receive 
Nee fo semester hours of advanced standing in the area of vocational compe- 
tig, ;. ^T Successful completion of the National League for Nursing examina- 


lon 

Progra, medical-surgical nursing or for clinical training in a nursing education 

Our m. No advanced standing will be granted in the required 46-semester- 
àrea of concentration. 


ESIpgy c. 
DENCE REQUIREMENT 


‘t mini 1 : t 1 
Must om Of 46 semester hours of course work in the area of concentration 
Completed in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


REE REQUIREMENTS 


for ha Sfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
distrip degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as Nurse Practitioner, 
uted as follows: 
cluding p^ hours of course work in the area of Human Competence, in- 
initiatio ngl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12, and 6 semester hours of meaningful 
matics n into two of these areas—social studies, humanities, and mathe- 
cages hours of course work in the area of subject competence, in- 
mathem Sipon in the physical or natural sciences and 3 hours in the 
i atical Sciences, the latter in addition to any mathematics course 
3, ied satisfy the vocational competence requirement. — 
^ EE" hours in the area of vocational competence, including a 37- 
Of the oam: in the 46-semester-hour area of concentration, consisting 
142, 143 owing courses: Med 109, 119, 125, 128, 131, 134, 137, 140, 
»U5, 153, 154, 157, 158, 163, 179. 
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CERTIFICATE 


Nurse Practitioner certification will be granted to those students who meet d 
requirements for admission to the degree program and who complete the 
semester hour area of concentration without completing the remainder of 
requirements for the Bachelor of Science degree. 


RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of Radi? 
logic Sciences and Administration requires the satisfactory completion 0%, 
minimum of 120 semester hours of course work. Students may specialize" 
Diagnostic Radiology, Nuclear Medicine, or Radiation Therapy. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pa 
30-31. A letter of recommendation from the principal or dean of the S€ 
previously attended and a personal interview are also required. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Wd 
General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 31—33. stude 
(1) who have completed study within the last two years at an accredited R® 4) 
logic Technology, Radiotherapy, or Nuclear Medicine Technology school; @ 
who are certified by the Council on Medical Education of the American ^5, 
cal Association upon recommendation of the Joint Review Committee on vet 
cational Programs in Radiologic Technology; and (3) who have a grade " 
age of 85 per cent or a quality-point index of 2.75 or better may be grante 
to 64 semester hours of advanced standing credit. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements are stated on pages 50-51. Candidates for the v 
of Bachelor of Science with a concentration in Radiologic Sciences and "oll! 
istration must complete the first two years of the program with a quality-P? 
index of 2.75 or better in order to begin the final two years of the program: 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
AREA OF HUMAN COMPETENCE 


d courses ri 


A minimum of 30 semester hours is required. Specific require men 
m 0, 


BAd 102, 105; Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; and Soc 124. Reco 
electives include Acct 1; C1En 101; Engl 20; Hum 26; Psyc 144, 151; S0 m^ 
Students specializing in Nuclear Medicine cannot choose C1En 101 or H p 
as electives, since these courses are required in their area of vocationa y 
tence. 


AREA OF SUBJECT COMPETENCE 

‘amen aft 
A minimum of 30 semester hours is required. Specific course require 
as follows: 
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In the Diagnostic Radiology Specialization.—Rad 62, 70, 71, 80, 95, 96 
In the Nuclear Medic ine Specialization.—Rad 65, 66, 75, 81, 82, 93, 94 
In the Radiation Therapy Specialization.—Rad 62, 70, 71, 75, 80, 93, 95 
In All Three Specializations. Epid 230 or Stat 91; Med 101 


A 
REA OF VOCATIONAL COMPETEN( E 


Di . j : 
'agnostic R adiology Specialization 


TR : . à " 
he following courses, a total of 64 semester hours, are required: HCA 203; 


*d 125; Rad 40, 50, 51, 60, 61, 90, 97, 99, 140, 141, 170, 171, 175, 190. 
Nuc 
uclear Medicine Specialization 


T ; a 
he following courses, a total of 61 semester hours, are required: CIEn 101; 


CA 203: Hum 26: Rad 41, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 72, 98, 140, 142, 170, 171. 
176, 190, 


Radi : 
i ^ MA 10 
ation Therapy Specialization 


dente specializing in Radiation Therapy must enter the program with a 
erap of 21 semester hours of advanced standing from an accredited radio- 
at Be. School, since the University s School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
le xs has no Associate's program in the field. Advanced standing prodit 
rediothes courses in clinical experience and training, pathology, Principles 
cology erapy, technical radiotherapy, treatment planning, and clinical on- 


In addition to the 21 


Com | 
294; M^ the 


semester hours of advanced standing, students must 
following courses, a total of 50 semester hours: CIEn 101; HCA 
ed 125: Rad 50, 51, 90, 99, 140, 143, 170, 171, 177, 190. 


REGULATIONS 


A st 

Stud 3 : t ANT. : : : 

tegule ent enrolled in the University is required to conform to the following 
ations J 


ivision and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, 

student 1 he is registered. sb ss 
Niversity * O withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
- SF One semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 


Und 

er the 

"m rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 
* student 


Nation ^" knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
docun an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer- 
red after Cnt, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is discov- 


may p ET the st 

ble ix Subject t 
S Acept by 

University ys 


udent has established an academic record at the University, he 
9 dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligi- 
Pecial action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the 


A Stude 


are At may 
“© Paid. yy, y not 


attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
“may attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regular 
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> : w 
attendance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for und 
absence. | 


SCHOLARSHIP | 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the School 
Medicine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the clo” 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. ' fi 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfaclt: 
D, Low Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. In € n 
courses, an alternate grading system of CR (Credit) and NC (No Credit) » 
be used. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for cre d 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for € 
a course in which he has received a grade of D or better, unless require at 
so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must | 
mitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 ( Incomplete) o të 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol Z 1? ‘ent? | 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the pet" 
failure to complete the required work of the course. At the option 0 nd P 
structor, the grade of / may be recorded if a student, for reasons eyo "LE 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instrue y 
informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades m an 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performan p 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to an 
the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instr iat 
fore the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If act rial? 
reasons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate : ale 
grade change. A grade of / automatically becomes a grade of F one ur 
year after the date of the last class meeting in the semester for whic 
of J was assigned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


id 

div 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained f qid 

ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours “igual 

the student has registered, both based on his record in this University: in 6 

points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, OOP " 
o 

rat? 

h the £ fe’ 


ide has 


puting v 


ints 


two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour signed 
student has registered. Courses in which the grades of W or I are as 

not considered in determining the index, except that a course in whic 
of I has been assigned will be considered when a formal gr: 
corded. Grades earned at other institutions are not considered 
quality-point index. 


in com 
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PROBATION 


^mester sourse work 
A Student who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours A = ja vein 
; ? ace C é 
end whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on [ 


>mester hours of 
°F the period in which he or she next attempts 12 additional semester hours 
Work, 


SUSPENSION 


Student whose quality-point index remains below 2.00 after a 12-semester- 
ùr period of obation is suspended. 23 

Student suspended for à scholarship may not register for vans ants 
ven as an auditor. The student may apply for readmission after the apes " 
"e all or spring semester following suspension. Evidence must v be 
© the chairman of the department concerned € en 
n to pursue college-level course work. A student suspendec twice for 
arship may not be readmitted after the second suspension. 


0 


9r schol 


A 
CADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
Me ot F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
the Xecutive Committee of the Medical Center, result in his ms emer 
^ Diversity for a stated period, at the end of which time he may A vj 
ler prion, Upon approval of the Executive Med wt x odia 
for the disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic says S em c ae ae 
the q course involved, and this grade will be employed in the ec ur e PT 
nt index or academic standing. A student so suspended shall be 


wig Ity-poi 
d from all Other courses except those in which all work has been com- 


à course or from the University requires the permission of the 
te Dean for Allied Health Programs. Permission to withdraw from m 
rd (a will not be granted a student who does not have a clear financia 
See “Withdrawals and Refunds,” pages 37—38). . ne 
for adrpes for courses dropped without the approval of pce cae iar 
Of a con, ealth Programs must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping 
** to an instructor does not effect its discontinuance, 


Nive 


CHAN ` 
GES n. 
ES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Progaes within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ Allied Health 
(see «y ~A student may not substitute one course for another, drop courses 
" above), change his status from credit to audit or audit to 
an approval of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. 

the ap, Se from 9ne section to another of the same course may be made with 
Oval Of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs and the chair- 
Ch » department concerned. : 
Sine a di Om one area of concentration to another within the School of Medi- 
ealth Sciences may be made with the approval of the Associate Dean 
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for Allied Health Programs. All requirements of the course of study to which 
the change is made must be met. 
Transfer within the University.—Application for transfer to another colleg® 
school, or division must be made to the Office of Admissions. 
A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University S 
dents may be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in the School of Medicine 4? 
Health Sciences. 


CREDIT 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completi? 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in acc? 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. ) 
Auditing.—A person who has been admitted to the University may be reg 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class (no ace 
demic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exam 
nations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 
credit. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and app" 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure t 
written approval of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. In no € 
will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar period in this 
sity be recognized. 


BALANCE SHEET 


: ’ : - er 
On request, the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs will issue tO und 1 


graduate degree candidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work r^ 
pleted and the requirements remaining to be met for the degree. A secon 
ance sheet is issued only if the student changes major or degree objectives 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
udent y 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the st hat 
c 


former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of two dollars i$ 
for each transcript. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
, e 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until A 
gree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course re ;st? 
tion must maintain continuous registration by paying the *continuous reg the 
tion” fee (see page 35). By failing to register for one semester or more. 
student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see “Readmission, "^ 
33). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the curriculum require 
existing at the time of his readmission. 


" . m - * s 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking cours? 


are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 
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MILITARY LEAVE 


A Student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
9r such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration" is not required of 
me student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
niversity well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. Pay- 
uenis for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time he 
- Branted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his account 
and use upon his return to the University. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
E recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
Peal ee requirements of the college or school in which he is registered; 
‘pleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re- 
dep ments for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from all in- 
« "edness to the University. Registration, either for course work or on the 
oo ot registration” fee basis, is required for the semester or summer ses- 
mediately preceding the awarding of a degree. 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation" form must 
sany and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last se- 
tree gg mummer session of the senior or final year. Students completing de- 
forma quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
Convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree re- 


Witeme : ‘ a A : 

Sa tents and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 
s mer Sessions, 
ch . à : : : 

Parti lolarship.— The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 


‘cular degree for which he is registered. 
ee -Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
S 38-39, 41—42. 

aace. -A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of 
ho ation for the Associate in Science degree and a minimum of 30 semester 
depre, ^ Course work in the area of concentration for the Bachelor of Science 
Health : be completed while registered in the School of Medicine and 
U ML e. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 

o. dig well as to students transferring from other institutions. 

fer a a. ce and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
factory "Bree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 


Wr 
H DISTINCTION 
n 
all y 
Wit dergraduate divisions of the University the degree may be conferred 
cific equi ion,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets the spe- 
MN et of his college or school. 
pex of 3 In the Allied Health Sciences programs must have a quality-point 
le à ud; 0 or higher in all course work taken at this institution. To be eligi- 
"Oe, rec t Must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 
“quired for the degree. 


Í 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE LIBRARIES 
Students in Allied Health programs have the privilege of using the Univer 
sity Library and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Library. 
stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at their leisure. 
current Registration Card must be presented when books are borrowed fo 
side use. 

All students using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the reguli" 
tions governing their use, which are available at each library. 


r out 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student ffo 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest O 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the ri 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall p 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


YT TEC i ithov! 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs with 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


"s 
: , -— dus d : ent 
In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stud í 


record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for g 
than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible € 
not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their legit! 
endeavors. Jow 

No information concerning a student will be released except as noted a 

1. Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; ty), 
of attendance: verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned if ] | 
date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home and ni 
addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of enrollmen™ 
class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or guardian. "- 

2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institution 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, m 

Additional information will be released only on written authorization gu 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, will © 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena 
referred to the University’s legal counsel. 

Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to 
dent files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified rep’ 
from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the 1? 
listed under No. 1, above. 


tU 
access to 
resenta 
formati" 


Un 
Un 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A "Lost and 
Ound” Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
Wr Appendix (pages 251-53) contains regulations recently approved by the 
Diversity's Board of Trustees. 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


qe Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life pro- 
tion S, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s formal instruc- 
CI Program. These activities are implemented through the offices of the 
yd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educational 
e unity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, Stu- 
info and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. More detailed 
ation on these and other activities is contained in the Student Handbook. 


HOUSING 


rete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 

C. 20€ Director of Housing, George Washington University, W ashington, 

ay ls wd Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 

be mad obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses must 
* by students. 

Will pon to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 

: e, with his notification of acceptance, University residence hall infor- 


lend " àn application for residence hall space, and a declaration of intent to at- 
Panied p niversity, The application for residence hall space must be accom- 
Ward th Y à $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited to- 
and Jeg € first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, 
‘€ Payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester. 
7 un í 
R SRE SIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 
9t Men: 
‘lhoun Hall 
table Toom... ^ TR oc. eee $875 
iple room . . NT Pm N- YT rts 
Sin Women 
"ong Han 
b] 
qe room . 925 
le room E Ep e e ol à E ar AP rers — 
Or eee Went UU EAST : 
ten and Women: 
rüche E (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—double room 825 
Urston Hal 'mited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—single room .. 925 
double 
v f 3 ; 94 
Suite e, triple room, large room for four ...................- 875 
am 825 


“Side, 
Nee h 
al 
l rates Subject to change 
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FOOD SERVICE 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the food serv 
ice plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals per week pla? 
at the rate of $720* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect either t 
20-meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through Friday, fof 
$690* for the academic year. Each plan is optional for junior, senior, and gI4" 
uate students. Food service payment does not cover University intersession ? 
vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in [ hurstof 
Hall and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Mar? 


Center. 


MUNSON HALL APARTMENTS 
ainiff 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house cont " 
jae! 


15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married stv 
r. Seniors and juniors 

alls will be considered! 
are for 12 month 


are given priority for residency until July 15 each yea 
have lived at least one year in University residence h 
residency after that date if space is available. All leases 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist studet 
registered on campus with their health needs. This Service is located at ^ 
22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 
Physicians are present during the academic year from 9 a.m. 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to ^^ mps 
on Saturday. This schedule is also maintained during the Summer Sessio 
except that the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. alt 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student ^ 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Univer 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and 
fees are the responsibility of the student. ive 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to no. 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently 
rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is ineligible he 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage y 


so desires, physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be respons” y 
for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outsidé i 
the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray work and referrals to SP it 
ists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the student. wi 

the Student Health Service, there will be only a few small charges for z 


services, such as materials for an allergy injection series, overseas imm 


and 
to 5 p.m. 
o 12 008 


tions, and certain other services. 

Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is requ 
thorough medical examination. The University is not responsible for } n 
received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities 9 
Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


3 
: ass 
ired to P: ies 


F 
Food service prices subject to change 
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HEAT T 
IEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The S ERE 1 

hus Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health and 
cident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students who do not 
ave Other coverage. Interested students should contact the Student Health 
service Office. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


ste Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 

Pro E entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 

Cettificns Which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 
.. ation of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
at monthly allowances will be paid. 


Meg: 

edi 

Cal 

Hi Students e , . , 
immelfanp ents use the advanced audiovisual equipment available in the Paul 


ealth Sciences Library. 
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ar orphans should 
Veter 
issue 
d be 
tio 


When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or w 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the 
ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfille 
fore certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administra 
and which includes other information of general interest. 

The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., 
20421. 


Washington, pe 


Facilities y 


Walter G. Ross Hall.—Walter G. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened # 
May, 1973. This modern facility provides the teaching and laboratory facilit® 
for students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It occupies ac | 
block of Washington on the northwest edge of the University campus, an 
gross area is approximately 550,000 square feet, more than 10 acres SH 
building is equipped with modern audio-visual and other teaching equip? 
as well as basic science laboratories. h 

Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library.—The Paul Himmelfarb He 
Sciences Library, adjacent to Walter G. Ross Hall, is a modern facility © | 
seats 400 individuals at a time. The Library has a capacity of 80,000 volu 
and subscribes to 1,500 scientific periodicals. Its collection includes 18th- is | 
19th-century medical and surgical texts and many rare books. The Library 
equipped with self-study educational units composed of 12 audio-visua » | 
rels, each of which is filled with its own film and sound projection equip™ y, 

The George Washington University Hospital.— -This 550-bed hospital, inc f 
ing the Eugene Meyer Pavilion, is adjacent to the School of Medicine y 
Health Sciences. It is the primary clinical teaching facility for the students ig 
for a large house staff. It is fully approved and accredited by the Ame e 
Medical Association, the American Hospital Association, the American Col 
of Physicians, and the American College of Surgeons, through the Joint 
mission for the Accreditation of Hospitals. Annual patient admissions nu 
approximately 20,000. à | 

The Watson Wise Emergency Pavilion of the Hospital logs in approxim m 
40,000 patient visits annually and is one of the city's most active emerge" | 
units. e 

The University Hospital is equipped to serve 16 specialty fields. Com 
teamwork procedures such as renal dialysis, a computerized X-ray unl ot 
diagnosing brain diseases, cardiac catheterization, open-heart surgery acil 
plant surgery, and total hip replacements are included in its activities. ovt 
ties include a surgical suite of ten rooms, two of which are equipped wit 
head galleries where observers may communicate with the surgical team 
serve the electronic patient-monitoring system in action, and view the int 
surgical procedures below. 

The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building. 


[ 


_This built 


houses a computerized multitest facility that is available to physicians 
tient evaluation. B pu | 
The University Clinic.—1he Clinic is housed in the 13-story H- d witht 


and integrate 


Memorial Building, where ambulatory care is consolidated 
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in the teaching program. The academic group practice of physicians in general 
Medicine and more than 20 specialties is based in the Burns Building. Visits 
of ambulatory patients number approximately 90,000 annually. 


AFFILIATED HOSPITALS 


Children’s Hospital National Medical Center.—Children's, one of the finest 


-"Ulatric health care centers in the country, houses 220 inpatient beds, includ- 


ng a Specialized referral intensive care nursery and an adolescent unit. Its 
wibulatory Diagnostic and Treatment Center handles in excess of 120,000 
ES a year. Children's is the major base for the School of Medicine and 
Health Science's Department of Child Health and Development, and for the 
heo Pediatric clerkship. A variety of elective opportunities are offered in 


5 aspects of child health. 
-Olumbia Hospital for Women.—This hospital, situated two blocks from the 
Nversity Hospital, is utilized by medical students for training in obstetrics and 
da tology, Columbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for resi- 
‘an training in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington Uni- 
Sty Medical Center Program. 
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Fairíax Hospital.—This 530-bed voluntary community teaching hospil# 
| services includit 


serves a burgeoning surburban area and provides all clinica 
,900 babies del 


psychiatry. Each year over 20,635 patients are admitted, 4 
ered, 15,000 surgical operations performed, and 49,200 persons examined d 
treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating internslif 
program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinical facilities for a Scho? 
of Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Scien 
serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax 

pital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gyneco 
in the George Washington University Medical Center Program. 

Holy Cross Hospital.—Holy Cross, a modern 338-bed hospital, 
clinical campus which provides students with first-hand exposure to the praes 
of medicine in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility in which 
full range of medical, surgical, and pediatric services are provided for a 8l 
ing suburban population. Last year, over 19,000 patients were hospitali 
nearly 47,000 emergency visits were registered, and 3,263 babies were deliv 
at Holy Cross. The hospital, which has consistently experienced one © 
highest occupancy rates in the Washington metropolitan area, is planning 
expansion to include an additional 112 beds, enlarged emergency room fa 
ties, and a new, self-contained center for in-and-out surgery 

National Naval Medical Center —The Naval Hospital at the National NE 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland, is a 750-bed general hospital offer! 
wide range of specialized services, clinical research, and educational progi 
Medical care is provided to active duty and retired military members an 
dependents. It is a major referral center for thoracic and cardiovascular $ 4 
gery as well as for cancer therapy. The teaching staff directs a complete inte 
ship and residency program in 21 specialties. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the the 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides fof d 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 6,000 patien a 
whom 3,400 are resident. The facility includes a completely approved Ca 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions * ities 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various speci? 
The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. NT. 

Medical students of George Washington University utilize the f tie 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for researe " 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. - al, PST 

Veterans Administration Hospital.—1n addition to the medical, surgical . 
chiatric, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitation dog 
ices, this 700-bed hospital has a large outpatient program; an extensive ™ 
research program; programs in open heart surgery, cobalt therapy, à" att? 
dialysis; a metabolic program; and a specially designed Administrative 
Laboratory. - alii 

Washington Hospital Center.—This 843-bed private, voluntary ins 
serves the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: patient 
teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest of more de gs? 
hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hospital in 1 tha" 
inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service cares for mong e 
49,000 patients a year, and the 50 clinics provide all major clinic der 
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aij attics for about 65,400 outpatients and 31,740 inpatients yearly. In 

offers e to an extensive approved internship and residency program, the C enter 

ca a red instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians, medi- 
*€cretaries, and other health-related vocations. 
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Committees S 


ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


J.J. Feffer, P.S. Birnbaum, R.P. Kaufman, J.P. Naughton 


ADMISSIONS COMMITT EE 


Robert Keimowitz (Chairman), M.P. Footer, Milton Gusack, John LaRo* 
A.M. Margileth, R.J. Neviaser, Joan Sealy, Elizabeth Tidball, G.A. Walki 
Benny Waxman, Keith Boman (3rd-year student), Andrew Merlis (3rd 
student), L.T. Bowles (ex officio), D.H. Glew, Jr. (ex officio), W.H. Scott ( 
officio), Paul Calabrisi (Consultant), F.N. Miller, Jr. (Consultant) 


ALLIED HEALTH COM MITTEE 


Michael McCally (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum, D.W. Delaney, Leon Gin? 
C.H. Klingenmaier, Paul Mazel, Larry McGowan, Virginia Millanig, J.W. 
lar, T.M. Peery, S.D. Rockoff, E.J. Ross, D.W. Watkins, J.M. Wists i 
Wolanske, Scott Eldridge (ex officio), Bernard Grand (ex officio), Donald Hs 
kins (ex officio), J.W. Hillis (ex officio), G.W.G. Stoner (ex officio) 


ANIMAL RESEARCH FACILITIES COMMITTEE 
W.L. Joseph (Chairman), W.P. Fortune, Kun-yen Huang, M.J. Jackson L 
Thompson, Fred Leonard (ex officio), B.C. Zook (ex officio) 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS COMMITTEE 

G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Chairman), P.C. Adkins, R.A. Kenney, W.S. McCune 
Parrott, T.M. Peery, Robert Gloster (Student Representative) 
CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


S.A. Schroeder (Chairman), K.B. Absolon, C.T. Bever, Daniel Ein, W. ag 
Robert Grant, E.J. Harper, A.M. Margileth, D.S. O'Leary, J.J. Rh ig 


A.B. Rosenbaum, J.R. Shapiro, S.J. Talpers, H.J. Zimmerman, John 
L.T. Bowles (ex officio) 
EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION COMMITTEE y 


W.H. Scott (Chairman), Gordon Avery, L.T. Bowles, Marie Cassidy> |. jr 
Cooper, V.M. Iovine, R.M. Kaufman, Robert Keimowitz, Joseph Linds? (si 
F.N. Miller, Jr., T.E. Piemme, J.G. Randolph, B.W. Smith, Susan Ban" 
dent Representative), Larry Eisenfeld (Student Representative) 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING COMMI ITEE 


y 
T.G. Webster (Chairman), Gordon Avery, O.W. Donnelly, Milton GM 
Hilliard Jason, W.N. Jensen, P.I. Kenmore, R.A. Kenney, H.G. Mande ‘ga! 
Malone, T.E. Piemme, Carolyn Robinowitz, W.H. Scott, J.C. Smith, Rel 
N.T. Tsangaris, G.V. Vahouny, A.B. Weingold, Eric Saslow (1 y 


st-year * ) 
Michael Kornreich (2nd-year student), Cathryn Kaiser (3rd-year stude 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 


LP. Adams, P.C. Adkins, M.F. Armaly, B.S. Epstein, G.A. Kelser, Jr., R.A. 


Kenney, S.D. Loube, H.G. Mandel, H.V. Rizzoli, Morgan Delaney (House 

icer), Robert Gloster (4th-year student), J.W. Canter (Alternate), P.S. Birn- 
aum (ex officio), J.J. Feffer (ex officio), D.H. Glew, Jr. (ex officio), R.P. Kauf- 
man (ex officio), J.P. Naughton (ex officio) 


SRADUATE EDUCATION PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Ds. O'Leary (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, Bryan Arling, M.F. Armaly, L.T. 
Mn’ D.W. Delaney, Daniel Ein, Mervyn Elgart, Michael McCally, H.C. 
i,t Jr., R.J, Neviaser, Sean O'Reilly, T.M. Peery, S.D. Rockoff, P.E. Shorb, 
t ) 


^ DR, Smith, A.B. Weingold, Herbert Weintraub, John Zinner 


R - . 
ADIATION AND RADIOISOTOPE COMMITTEE 


prodore Villafaña (Chairman), D.H. Glew, Jr., Doris Kirk, L.R. Kirkland, Jr., 
V 


P Klubes, L.S. Lessin, J.G. Maier, S.D. Rockoff, G.V. Vahouny, V.M. 
‘ma, Louis Wener, B.C. Zook 


RE 1 
SEARCH COMMITTEE 


A Treadwell (Chairman), J.G. Chopra, G.S. Edwards, M.J. Jackson, W.L. 
wo » AE, Parrish, P.O. Periman, H.V. Pipberger, Melvin Reich, MJ. Stern, 
P old Stevens, Mario Werner, Michael Cain (Student Representative), Fred 
onard (ex officio) 


ST 

J Cx ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

ie, Ntthton (Chairman), L.T. Bowles, W.H. Scott, Susan Bane (4th-year stu- 
trick p Cet Gloster (4th-year student), James Davis (3rd-year student), Fred- 
h (3rd-year student), Michael Kornreich (2nd-year student), Albert 
*"d-year student), Larry Eisenfeld (/st-year student), Laurence Levine 
Student) f 
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ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


es who wish to sso" 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduat 
ses 


ate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpo 
to promote the general welfare of the University. " 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the j 
versity and left the University in good standing, or any person who 1$ Of 
been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Un 
sity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are wif 
eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to o 
members of the George Washington University General Alumni Assoc di 
the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors 
Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Alumni House, 714 Twenty-first Street a ifr 
Washington, D.C. 20006. All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni f wil 


formed of changes of address or occupation and to supply informatio 
regard to their fellow alumni. 


J 


NI 
oci T 
ALUMNI ASSOC! 
oh ra 
cal Alumni Association, incor shit? 
ously known as the George 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 


The George Washington U niversity Medi 
in 1959, continues the organization previ 
ton University Medical Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are 
profit organization international in scope, whose objectives sh 
constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the George af 
University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthering t 
science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the weno a 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scie" 
students, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees. qu 

Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree on apt 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current members an d gel 
cation, past members of the teaching staff of the School of Medicine “a d” 
Sciences, who hold doctoral degrees; Doctors of Medicine who have, iver 
or more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington © pod" 
Hospital. Junior membership consists of all members of the st" e 
64 


am, 
as follows: "This shall be "m, 
all be to p nd 
x shine 
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the x 
- M.D. degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences dur- 


8 the time they are students. 
he Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 


Cine + n 
* and Health Sciences. 
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"FICERS FOR 1973-74 


ry ident Elect—John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960 


Vice President—Dee R. Parkinson, M.D. 1943 


ec T 
c, ond Vice President—Kent A. Peterson, B.A., 1956, M.D. 1959 


ver) Carlos A. Silva, M.D. 1960 
A urer— Harry C. Beaver, M.D. 1963 
uncil: 
tome W, Canter, M.D. 1955 
alter F. Cresswell, Jr., M.D. 1948 
“tvin P, Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
Stan H. Goodridge, M.D. 1965 
Sidre M. Kirson, B.A., M.D. 1957 
Sam, A. Levine, M.D. 1941 
ne Loube, B.A. 1941, M.D. 1943 
arles v, Miller, Jr., B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948 
Eric E. Thompson, M.D. 1941 
agshal, B.A. 1967, M.D. 1970 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES serves other divisions of t 
University by making „available to nonmedical students certain undergra m, 
and graduate courses in the following departments: Anatomy, Biochem 
Epidemiology and Environmental Health, Microbiology, Pathology, Ph aft 
cology, and Physiology. The courses listed are subject to some slight chal 

The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


M * ` 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
The 
1973.4 


EXp 
LANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


A number ; | zw 
te r In parentheses after the name of the course indicates number of 


Staff of Instruction listed under each Department is for the academic year 


Mes , yere 
Ster hours of credit which may be earned. 


Course ^ 
Ua Ourses numbered from 1 to 100 
m * Students. 


‘tuden, 


4 5 In the Arts and Sciences. 


KEy 
To ABBREVIATIONS 


T 
he following 


E Accounting 
i American Civilization 
= Anatomy 
Án, Anesthesiology 
n Anthropology 
BA Art 
Bin, Business Administration 
bi Biochemistry 
Hen ological Sciences 
Chem ~am Health and Development 
QE, hemistry 
Dern, Clinica] Engineering 
Econ Tmatology 
E "Onomics 
id English 

Epide 


miology and Environmental 


Ceog Health 


HCA ography and Regional Science 
Hist *alth Care Administration 
Hum E Istory 

Mi, *Perimental Humanities 

Map, Merdisciplinary Courses 


th *dical and Public Affairs 
athematics 
*dicine 


are for first- and second-year undergrad- 
Year unde Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- and fourth- 
be *rgraduate students. Courses in the basic science departments num- 
from 201 to 400 are for candidates for the M.D. degree 
: All other courses numbered from 201 to 
are Primarily for candidates for the M.D. degree. 


abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Micr 
Mus 
Neur 
NSur 
Ob&G 
Opth 
Orth 
Otol 
Path 
Pchi 


Phar 
Phil 
Phyl 
Phys 
PSc 
Psyc 
Rad 
Rel 
Soc 
Sp&D 
Stat 
Surg 
Urol 
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and graduate 


Microbiology 

Music 

Neurology 

Neurological Surgery 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Ophthalmology 

Orthopaedic Surgery 

Otolaryngology 

Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Speech and Drama 

Statistics 

Surgery 

Urology 


Sia ope es 


Anatomy 


Chairman: R.S. Snell 


Professors Paul Calabrisi (Emeritus), C.M. Goss (Visiting—WM edical Histor! | 
F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 

Associate Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering 

Associate Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Joan Blanchette-Mackie; Kat 
leen Weston | 

Assistant Professors Ann Butler, D.E. Morse, M.D. Olson | 

Special Lecturer Mary Ericksen 


ff 
115 Anatomy for Anesthetists (3) j^ 
For students in the Nurse Anesthetist Program. Offered off am, 
through the College of General Studies. Anatomical facts and cone ol 
essential for safe administration of anesthetics; emphasis on ani atom 
head and neck j 
201 Anatomy (10) A 
All anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection i 
ogy, neuroanatomy, embryology. (Fall) Í 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and ^ 
For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemé 
with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) jr 
203 Human Embryology (1) jt 
For graduate students. Origin and development of human body: uc 
on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. we 


Johnson, po 

al ne ^i 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of centr: al 20 
dit for / 


(Fall) 


Albert and ^' 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) 


system and special senses. Students who have received cre 
may not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13. 


205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) 


(Formerly Microscopic Anatomy) d org 
à ces, all 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissue», a 
of the human body. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) ue 
206 Electron Microscopic Histochemistry (3) » ie 
- : -hemic? 
For graduate students. Experimental study of electron histo $30. 
niques. Prerequisite: Anat 205 or equivalent. Laboratory 1% 
(Spring) ns 
el Te i or, JON 
208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) Butle ste pra!” 


3 " À ebri 
For graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the vert 


Prerequisite: Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


—— 
* Required for medical students. 
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209 The Use of Audio-visual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
For graduate students. Preparation of a significant audio-visual program 
Of some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) Snell 
For graduate students. Applying computer techniques to the problems of 
learning anatomy. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

211 Cell Biology (2) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Idis 211 and Phyl 211. An integrated 
Survey of the structure, function, and metabolism of the cell, as an intro- 
duction to the medical sciences. 


212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. An integrated 
Survey of the structure and function of the human nervous system; 
lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25 


2 pico. 

21-29 Seminar (1-1) Koering 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special topics 
Y staff and graduate students. Medical students encouraged to attend 
(Academic year) 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
For Eraduate students, Major research techniques as applied to biological 
Materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 

252 n 

52 Physical Anthropology (1) Angel 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution and racial 
ifferences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
section of early and late human fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
Structures, 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 
(Spring) 

256 Human Genetics (1) C.B. Jacobson 
Genera] Principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques, aneuploidy in 
pan and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic counsel- 

" ng. (Spring) 

5 ^ " p 

: Cytology (3) Albert and Staff 


Ctailed Study of morphology and function of the cell and its organelles. 
asic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
Students, $20. (Spring) 


60 & » 
p ectron Microscopy in Cellular Biology —Lecture (1) Koering 
troduction to the morphology of the cell and its components. 
Pring) A 
261 
Electron Micr 
ntroduction to 
Pretation of mi 
in Instructor. 


oscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) Koering 


the routine processing of specimens; preparation and inter- 
crographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permission 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. Labora- 
ce for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring) 
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Snell and sj 
s, assig 
studen 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussion 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
$10. (Spring) 

All 


263 Applied Anatomy of the Autonomic System (5) 
of the autono 


Comprehensive study of the structure and function 
nervous system. 4-week elective periods. 


f i o 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) y^ 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, asit 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical StU 
$10. (Spring) 
MM Mg À i w 
265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (5) e 
Includes the investigation into definitive clinical problems with ele? W 
4-week elec” 


microscopy and other related cytological techniques. 
periods. 

si? 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, ' 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical § 


$10 (Spring) 


sit! 
udet" 


Snell and?" 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower 
| 


Extremity (2) cad 
: :ens. assit 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, $ ud 

reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedica 


$10. (Spring) , 
g0 
i 2 : oh? 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) "^ 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with con " 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limit ) 
ment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring AM 
r 7 + l 
272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) “J p 
function of cent 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, 


ing) 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring oo? 


274 Tissues of the Body (1) ring) 
Selected tissues of the human body considered in depth. (SP ot! 


y 


276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) ae , 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspec!# sr 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. T 

P 

279 Applied Regional Anatomy (5) eck € F 

Regional dissection, guided readings, weekly discussions. 4-W 


periods. so? 

e Allan a9 

281 Applied Anatomy of the Newborn (5) s by * 
The full-term fetus or neonatal infant examined by dissection 


of pre-dissected specimens. 4-week elective periods. a p 
nso” qq 
282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) is nervo 
Dissection of the human brain, study of slides of the cent ective 
ek 


tem, and an introduction to neurological research. 4-we 
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284 Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) Snell 
Detailed study of anatomical structures which are accessible to examina- 
tion in the living subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective 
periods. 

?85 Application of Audio-visual Techniques to Anatomy (5) Allan 
Students identify, develop, and produce an audio-visual program on some 
aspect of human anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 

287 Human Cytogenetics (10) C.B. Jacobson 
Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenital malfor ma- 
tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyotypic 
analysis, genetic counseling. 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 


Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 


289 Application of Computer Techniques to Anatomy (5) Snell 


A simple anatomical program devised to demonstrate the application of 
Computer techniques to problems of learning anatomy. 4-week elective 
Periods, 


a : ; T Ad 
291 Special Projects in Anatomy (5) Snell 
Independent study on any aspect of gross anatomy worked out between 
the student and the instructor. 4-week elective periods. 
29 ; A ^ x iis: 
2 Advanced Reproductive Endocrinology (5) Koering 
Study of structure and function of male and female reproductive organs; 


emphasis on correlating their activities with those of other endocrine 
Blands, 4.week elective periods. 


^ 

dd Research (arr.) Staff 
ntent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 
"redit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 

398 , 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertatio 


imited 
(Fall 


n Research (arr.) Staff 


to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


A 
“Ssthesiology 


Choi 
"man: US. Coakley 


M late P Coakley, Seymour Alpert, B.S. Epstein, R.J. Van Houten 
Ass Orales H *'Ors W.L. Marsh, Paula Kaiser, Marie-Louise Kennedy, G.A. 
‘ciate ©; erbert Weintraub, R.E. Tobey, C.H. Klingenmaier 
"MCdl Professor S.N, Albert — 
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Assistant Professors Hildegard Manitsas, B.S. Dunbar, M.J. Shaffer, J.B. cnl 
Jr., J.E. Zimmerman, Alice Altstatt, K.J. Hassan, J.P. Swope, Maya Karte 
Mohammad Shahvari | 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.E. Bageant, Chalom Albert, Philip Lowenth® 
J.H.J. Brown, Brian McAlary, M.W. Lichtmann 

Instructors Lilia Banzon, M.F. Gonzales T 

Clinical Instructors Nan-Huan Char, C.D. Lee, J.M. Kelley, W.A. Lell, M. 
Rosenthal 


a . set ult 

Courses numbered 190 through 194 are for students in Nurse Anesthetist ! 
dergraduate programs. 

. T 

190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) s 

Small discussion groups with the teaching staff of the Department 


bidity and mortality from actual and/or reported cases. Topics re 
complications of anesthesia. 


on mor 
lated , 


191 Respiratory Care (3) " 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring total prol? 
respiratory support. w 


192 Orientation for Anesthesia (3) 
Lecture, group discussion, and audio-visual presentation. 
include history of anesthesia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, P 
adjustments, department management, and organization. J 
S 


B 
Topics CO% 
rofe 


o 
— 


3 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (3) est! 
i . PR , - ics CO s 
Lecture, group discussion, and audio-visual presentation. Topics € ie 
include anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types of "m 
required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties, an 


topics. 
m 
194 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (3) xp 
At affiliated hospitals. Programmed supervised clinical training ane "nd 
ence. The student is assigned patients, organizes and administer p 
thesia, and follows the patients through their total hospitalizat! equi 
signed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists H of 
ments. Course is repeated for credit for 3 semesters, for à 
semester hours. af 
St 


*302 Clinical Clerkship 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, management © 
coma, shock, and other problems which may be encountere 
practice. 1 week—Univ. Hosp., 1 week—Nat’l. Naval Med. 
Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (2-week periods throughout aca e " 

1 ein 

380 Anesthesiology (5) |o of 
"wj. r ; A å ; eum int 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical and obs! onito” 
esthesia, infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy? ssp. 
and blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. p 


‘ meri" t 
384 Intensive Care Unit (5) Klingenmaier, Dunbar, i us 4 
e, rationale an 


«faf 

" ipf? 
anesthesi® ^... jt 
— patienti sj 
d in ntet A 
y? 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failur 


x ion of 
* Required for medical students. Part of Med 308. Credit assigned after completio 
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automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular support, 
and intensive care. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


386 Intensive Care Unit (5) Rosenthal 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
automatic ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular support tech- 
niques, and intensive care medicine. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval 
Med. Center 


390 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
Institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Herbert Weintraub. 


Biochemistry 


Cha; 
“irman: C.R. Treadwell 


b 

Progeors C.R. Treadwell, B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, Helen Hess 
en, dl Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. An- 

Ansistan, (Genetics), Gordon Guroff, A.N. Schechter, Steven Levisohn 
ing) ! Professors G.A, Walker, Linda Gallo (Research), G.D. Maier (Visit- 


lur, ; 
cial 1 H. Fishman 
€cturer J.C, Smith, Jr 
32 í 
91 Medical Biochemistry (8) Staff 
Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their relation 
2 to medicine, (Fall) 
IX ' 
22 General Biochemistry (2 or 4—4 or 5) Vahouny, Gallo, and Staff 
Cture and laboratory. A comprehensive course in general biochemistry 
Sud Praduate students in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students 
«t biology and chemistry. Graduate students must register for both lec- 
Ure and laboratory: Bioc 221, 4 semester hours; Bioc 222, 5 semester 
E ith specific recommendation by the undergraduate adviser and 
E Department, undergraduate students may register for the lecture por- 
wn Only: Bioc 221, 2 semester hours, Bioc 222, 4 semester hours. Pre- 
seQuisite: Chem 152, 154. Material fee (graduate students only), $20 a 
" “Mester, (Academic year) 
24 Bi 
“chemistry of Enzymes (1) 
2p Mistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 
» : (Fall) 

Š Bi t v 
Biochemistry Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
diff ratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16. Content 

Ns fach time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
Spring) 
* 
"M 
q 
Mire for Medica} 


Students, 
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su 


but op? 
ife 
o 


227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 


Current literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, 
to limited number of specially qualified medical students. Content di 


each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall ? 
spring) 
n s A f 
232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) Stee 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) 
: . í ‘ hecht” 
233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, che 
" - ° ^ " . , . y» | 
Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmat " 


determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions # | 

active site. (Spring) | 

put 

241 Isotopes (3) wf 

Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications ™ bai 

and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and ra ic) 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonm 


students, $16. (Spring) 
251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) ) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs 
: ‘ à alo 
252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) M Rt 


; i tei : i s 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate studen^ «y, 


: d ^ .ta bolic 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabol 
esses unique to the brain. (Spring) 


254 Human Nutrition (1) nm 


- 5 ste s. 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate student 
cation of nutritional principles in humans (Spring) 


y. Kn 


ts. "i 
juate studen® gj 
: an system apf 
(Spring) 


eviso” 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) 


For medical students; open to limited number of gra 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular org 
cation of these processes to evaluation of function 


258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


For medical students; open to limited number of gr 
tribution of molecular biology to understanding of hum 


t 
aduate stude?! PEA 


atio 
an mutat! su 


> ; ; ‘ : tein 
hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics of prO 
ture discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Spring) po? 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate StU is $ 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and meta ndog, 
latory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement o han 
steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, sterol 
pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) 


262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) 
Discussion of topics of current interest, including digest! be 
duction, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and SU epeated 
ticles. Content differs each time course is offered; may 
credit. (Spring) 


on, © 
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266 Biochemical Genetics (1) Anderson 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
(Spring) 

268 Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) Walker 


Study of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they relate to the xxn 
ànd diseased states of bone and muscle; emphasis on current theories an 
techniques. (Spring) 


279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar Bailey 
Transport (10) | 
Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney disease. 8-week 
elective periods. 


280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) Bailey 


Study of factors influencing the development and course of atherosclerosis 
In rabbits. 8-week elective periods. 


281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B. Smith 
Enzymes (10) 
Research in a problem already under investigation in the Department or 
a project in related fields suggested by the student. 8-week elective periods. 


782 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and Vahouny 
Transport (10) 
Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
interest to the student, or participation in existing research program in the 
*Partment. 8-week elective periods. 


283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (10) Vahouny 
Studies on metabolic regulation and effects of drugs. 8-week elective 
Periods, 

ae Research on Transfer RNA and Protein Biosynthesis R.C. Gallo* 
în Normal and Tumor Cells (10) 

Investigative work on isolation and purification of RNA fractions and 


unction in protein synthesis in cell-free systems from normal and tumor 
cells, 8-week elective periods. National Cancer Institute, NIH. 


287 Research on the Function of Bı: Coenzymes Walker 
in Cel] Replication (10) 
esearch in a problem under investigation in the Department. 8-week 
elective periods. 


288 à ae 
= Viruses in Immunosuppression (10) Bailey 
an 


L 8*5 in plasma enzyme clearance and cellular immune mechanisms in 
R Virus infection, 8-week elective periods. 
290 ; 
Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Staff 
t Department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 


th Other institutions, Interested students should contact the Chairman of 
* Department, 


"IM 
Gay 


is Se io 
nior 
Investigator at the National Cancer Institute. 
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295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) sv 
For 1st- and 2nd-year medical students and for graduate students. part 
pation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in ® 
lated field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. com 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. F 
and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Su 


s 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ; 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exi 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) y 

8 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) roli 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ý 
(Fall and spring) 


Child Health and Development E 


Chairman: R.H. Parrott 

Associate Chairmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), 
(House Staff and Medical Care), J.C. Houck (Research), 
(Student Affairs), J.G. Randolph (Surgical Division) alt 

Directors of Divisions: B.S. Epstein (Anesthesiology), F.C. Green (Child H v 
Advocacy), Gordon Avery (Neonatology), M.J. Malone (Neurology an aM 
rosurgery), M.M. Parks (Ophthalmology), D. W. McKay (Orthopaedics) i 
Webb (Otolaryngology), D.W. Delaney (Pediatric Medicine), Gloria Me 
(Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation), R.S. Lourie (Psychiatry), wea 
Sweeney (Radiology), J.G. Randolph (Surgery) 


p.w. Del 
A.M. Marg 


: — (t 
Professors R.S. Higdon, J.P. Adams, R.S. Lourie, J.G. Randolph, R.H. Pay 
Spyros Doxiadis (Visiting), S.L. Leikin, J.C. Houck (Biochemistry lan" 
Margileth, M.J. Malone, B.S. Epstein, Gordon Avery, D.W. Y Me 
Wellington Hung, L.P. Scott III, R.M. Chanock, D.W., McKay, J.E 
Clenathan, W.J. McSweeney, F.C. Green erm 
Clinical Professors W.S. Anderson, L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard, Sidney P je? 
Sydney Ross, William Stark, M.M. Parks, J.D. Noshpitz, Morris Felt" 
Cytryn, Jeanne Spurlock 
Professorial Lecturers R.B. Scott, Melvin Jenkins per? 
Associate Professors Margaret Gutelius, Rebecca Rieger (Research), L.W. Mi 
H.B. Richardson, Jr., Gloria Eng, Mervyn Elgart, Ann Barnet, T2 (Re 
horat, Massoud Majd, Nasser Movassaghi, D.W. Bailey, M.N- pz 
search), J.R. Puig, Constance Battle, J.C.M. Chan, D.J. Fishman cole 
Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., S.I. Wolf, A.B. rra 
Bennett Olshaker, Belinda Straight (Psychiatry), G.J. Cohen, J. C. pri 


A.F. North, Jr., Iradj Mahdavi, Isabella Bourne, A.J. Modlin, |o» 
schwyler, Max Fischer, P.F. Wohlford, H.T. Yates, B.H. Ong. ** 
J.L. Chamberlain III, Karin Nelson E» — 
Assistant Professors C.A. Rigg, G.P. August, C.D. Brandt (Microbiolae gi 


Kim, Anne Fletcher, Jane Todaro, R.P. Altman, D.S. Friendly, Joce 


| 
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Karen Olness, M.M. Platt, Carolyn Robinowitz, J.H. Wise, K.J. Hassan, H.A. 
n angold, W.S, McCurley, Beneta Peacock; D.A. Davis (Research), Annette 
a D.L. Breckbill, S.R. Shapiro, Elaine Esber, R.A. Cahill, R.E. John- 
Assisi ey L.W. Greenberg, Maya Karna, Kathry n Anderson 
ant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, I.D. Milowe, J.H. Peacock, Jr., H.G. 
Denk Stephen Mourat, Erwin Friedman, M.S. Glatt, A.E. Marans, Elma 
“tham, D.H. McKnew, Jr., L.A. Cove, Milton Engel, Mary Fox, V.L. 
uandolo, Leonard Lefkowitz, J.G. Chopra, S.G. Werner, A.B. Zients, G.W. 
Ge man, Jr, G.A. Balfour, D.G. Albert, B.M. Webb, Virginia Ingram, 
á Mella, G.A. Tripp, Michael Brody, J.L. Hatleberg, K.L. Kaplan, Rob- 
Gaie SEIN, Eduardo Azcarate (Psychology), F.A. Pedreira, Thomas Sullivan, 
"ee 'atnall, Edith Taylor, Stanley Greenspan, Richard Evans III, Sylvia 
M Christina Kimball, Jocelyn Malkin, D.M. Cathro, D.R. Meers, B.A. 
acke, Cynthia. Miller, Marilyn Renfield, Barry Landau, A.H. Stein, Elvin 
Astistans pt x r. Peebles, Miryam Davis 
rofessorial Lecturer I.P. Weiss 


NStp, 
han Ramesh Desai (Research), Khawla Al-Abbousi, Lilia Banzon, 
Sta chen Collins, Maureen Edwards, M.D. Smokvina, G.H. Sunshine, J.C. 
Clinical y> Judith Fallon 
Instructors H.H. Diamond, Emilie Black, Hilary Millar (Psychiatry), 


2M Plotsky, D.A. Young, George Joseph, M.L. Feldman, Manouchehr 
Daisley E. Steinfeld, B.S. Bruner, M.E. I ederman, M.E. Bravo, G.W 
ichit F., K.G. Kassebaum, Agnes Schweitzer, Sirus Amiri, Viola Cheng, 
Tantis Chusuei, Thomas Frey, MJ. Guralnick (Psychology), Annop 
M. Sunthorn, J.M. Burgin, R.H. Schwartz, Cecilin Chisholm, Mario Ortega, 
TM Catch, F.L. Stroud, H.S. Williams, Lillian Beard, M.J. Cavanaugh, 
Cr 9nnor, S.C. Goyal, H.L. Kaftarian, R.P. Dickey, J.A. Lowe, F.J. 
Special j^ T» R.R. Cioletti, A.R. Ugel, M.G. Walten, Jr. 
«clurers J.A, Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte III, J.W. Oberman, E.V. Soto, 
cas Ken” Susan Fisher, C.M. Berlin, Jr., M.I. Mones, R.S. Chandra, 
Walsh y "Zycki, Marianne Schuelein, J.A. Kenney, Jr., M.I. Michael, B.J. 
' ^L. Sever, Paul Hamosh, Ira Seiler 


*30 un 
3 Pediatric Clerkship (10) Margileth 


Full-time, as part of resident team; ward rounds; work in outpatient de- 
cent and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry and 
Buidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Children's 

osp, (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 


374 
Mental Retardation (5 or 10) Cytryn 
‘agnostic work-up of mentally retarded children and adolescents. Con- 


e i : : 
7 Tences, community resources. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
6 Pediat: 
pediatric Neurology (5 or 10) Malone, Platt 
ticipation in a: i vilzis 
Patien Pation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out- 
Chi nts. Rounds, conferences, seminars. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
ildren's Hosp 
377C : 
0 : : 
munity Health Development (5 or 10) Hinckley 
h oe with public health preventive and community medicine as it 
u 


cted by the Montgomery County, Md., Health Department. Op- 


go 
Qui; 
Ted for Medical — 
dic ents, 


378 


379 


381 


382 


383 


384 


385 


386 


380 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Margileth, 
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í : : " ‘atti 
portunity to work in outlying health center satellites and central pediat" 
specialty clinics and to become familiar with school health programs ? 


projects. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


an alll f 
Nutrition (5) Tod? 

e Y. 2 IA > 4 vari 
Therapeutic nutrition and nutritional content of foods taught in à vers 
of clinical circumstances. Rounds and tutorials with chief dietitiam; 
and sick baby clinic, adolescent clinic, and newborn nursery. 4-wee e 
tive periods. Children's Hosp. 


Child Development—Community Applications (5) Ozer, : 
Application of child development principles in young school-age child" 
The course is provided by the staff of Program for Learning Studies "1 
the program is carried out in elementary schools, special education P? 
ties, and hospital clinics. 4-week elective periods. 


pull 


Full-time, as part of resident team; wards, outpatient department, ands 
cialty and emergency clinics under staff supervision. Participation D^. 
nostic studies, therapeutic procedures, rounds, and conferences. Acting 
ternships are available. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


"-— 1 war 
Pediatric Allergy (5 or 10) Ho 1 
Introduction to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some experience T it 
perimental techniques and preparation of extracts. 4- or 8-week 
periods. Children's Hosp. 
y 
McSwet 


Pediatric Radiology (5) j dif 
Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology in infants and children; specia 
nostic procedures. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


Kulot a 


Cystic Fibrosis (5) s 
onary *. 


Detailed diagnostic and therapeutic procedures including pulm ‘is P 
nutritional manifestations and complications as seen in cystic fibro gr 
tients, from the newborn to those in their third decade. Med a 
gical, psychological, and social problems of cystic fibrosis patient 


their families. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


aif! 

pst? 

Newborn and Premature (5) yr 
iiid , "T : 0 

Principles and practices of neonatology emphasizing basic phys in 


: . , . "censes V 
processing; their relationship to normal development and to diseas 


newborn period. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


te! 
, webs 
Child Psychiatry (5) pati? 
; n ; - A a ; tá sue 
Observation of and appropriate participation in diagnostic, pe get 
and follow-up work with hospitalized children and psychiatric "^ itd P 
Clinical and theoretical conferences. Orientation to community ©" 4 we 
chiatry and child mental health as part of service delivery system: 
elective periods. is 
iki 
ei 
Pediatric Hematology (5) A 


" ; A ; Y m $ 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with penile 


disorders; bone marrow examinations. 4-week elective perio@> 
Hosp. 
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387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Soto 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic studies, ther- 
àpy; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 

388 Newborn Medicine (5) Avery, Fletcher 
Observation and participation in the care of infants. 4-week elective peri- 
ods. Children's Hosp. 

389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) L. Scott, Perry 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpretation 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catheterizations. 4- 
Week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

390 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) 

The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
Institutions, Interested students should contact Dr. Andrew Margileth. 


391 Cen Biology Research (5 or 10) Houck 


Biochemical studies of normal and diseased human cells in culture. 4- or 
8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) Rigg 
Study of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. Experience 
in the medical care of adolescents with consultative and teaching confer- 
ences. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


393 Pediatric Anatomical Pathology and/or Clinical Hicks, Chandra 
Pathology (5) 


Participation in necropsy and surgical pathology service. Clinical correla- 


tion Of histopathology, laboratory studies, and clinical disease. 4-week 
elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


Sian ; 
Pediatric Clinical Laboratory (5) Hicks, Margileth 
Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated with clinical disease. 
n-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week elective periods. 


Children’s Hosp. 
3 
95 Endocrinology (5) Hung, August 


of uation of patients with metabolic and endocrine disorders. Planning 
x diagnostic and therapeutic programs of patients in an office setting and 
OSs i : : : > ^ ° 

Ssibly inpatients. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


396 
^m Handicapped Child and Chronic Disease (5) Battle 
n “PProach to the care of the handicapped child, in a clinical situation 
i rough tutorial readings. 4-week elective periods. Hosp. for Sick 
ren 
397 
Nephrology (5) Chan 


Chil Physiology, and calcium metabolism. 4-week elective periods. 
fen? 


398 C 
o : 
Pa , Prehensive Care (5 or 10) Obeiint 
Tticina:; " 2 " 
hens; ting in both sick- and well-child care as administered in a compre- 


Ve setting; experience in multidisciplinary approach; cooperative plan- 
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ning with other community agencies. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Co 
prehensive Health Care Program 

P "TZ ~ reenbo 

399 Community Pediatrics (5) Green’ 

For students primarily interested in the private practice of pediatrics 7, 


- n . m å ; € 
in the nursery and pediatric ward of a community hospital; expos 
private practice of pediatrics in an office setting. 4-week elective per 
Holy Cross Hosp. 


Clinical Engineering 


Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 


Professors W.S. Yamamoto, H.V. Pipberger, R.D. Squires 
Professorial Lecturer Bernard Kemp 
Associate Professor J.C. Aller (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer G.B. Devey sali 
Assistant Professors C.D. Batchlor (Research), Alan Berson (Research), v 
Dunn (Research), Hanna Pipberger (Research), U.E. Ruttiman, F.H. Ort 

P.R. Moyer 
Assistant Clinical Professor H.A. Haessler " 


101 Practical Computing for Paramedics (3) 


For students in the Radiologic Science and Administration 
gram. Designed to familiarize the student with a computer 


y 

degre? id 

system 
m 


3 (o 
inst gr 


a 
wa 


Medical Engineering for Medical Students (5) 


Students will be assigned to a biomedical engineer for tutorial 
in the principles and practices of clinical engineering. Participation in 
rent laboratory projects, assigned reading and study. Participation s ge 
Health Care Technology Seminar is required during the period o p ph 
tive. Students should have some basic knowledge of mathematics ^d 
ics, or some prior exposure to engineering disciplines. Consultat! we" 
the staff is required prior to enrollment. 4-week elective perio" 


wick Bldg. 


s 


Medical Computing (5 or 10) d 


+ 
A 
» 


Aspects of computer usage including the preparation and executi 
grams which involve clinical or research applications, such as f "d 
sis, pulmonary function calculation, medical file management, -— ; 
cal modeling, data processing, and managerial computing. LA 
the staff may be able to supervise a student in an area O ng 

general, however, the program will consist of formal classroom ! gol? 
as well as individual study. Participation in the Health Care. ele 
Seminar is required during the period of the elective. 4- Or rss pid 
periods (may be taken in two divided 4-week periods). Warwic sil 


354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) (a gi 
Under supervision, the student will work in the daily operation " jemet 
phasic screening clinic and participate in the process of new sa clit 
tions and in evaluation of the system. Review of variabili n. part 
findings and the problems of the variability of clinical observa 
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Pation in the Health Care Technology Seminar is required during the 
period of the elective. 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 


390 Extramural Clinical Engineering Elective (arr.) Staff 


The Department arranges for students to spend one or more elective peri- 
ods at other institutions. Interested students must have the approval of the 
Chairman of the Department. 


Dermatology 


Q n 
hairman: R.S. Higdon 


P 
E R.S. Higdon 
id Prof essor Mervyn Elgart l 
ssistang pancal Professors W.M. Narva, George Skipworth 
ind co Professors CS. Brown, Manuel Landman, P.L. Repetto, Jr., 
Clinical y Itchell, L.J. Eanet, Maria Turner, T.P. Nigra . 
nstructors H.S. Golomb, R.N. DeAngelis, D.L. Pierson, D.N. Robins, 
Special Ugel 
Lecturers Naomi Kanof, J.A. Kenney, Jr., Zenona Mally 


380 Dermatology Clinic (5) Skipworth 
Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic where pa- 
tients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and treatment 
of common skin disorders. Dermatologic surgical procedures, technique 
for using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic 
diagnosis of common cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective periods. Walter 
Reed Gen. Hosp. 


3 
*! Dermatology Clinic (5) 


_ as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air Force Base 
p. 
38 
N Dermatology Clinic (5) — 
3 àme as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
383 
Dermatology Clinic (5) dis 
i ame as Derm 380, 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Medical Center 
84 Pri 
"inge Office Practice (5) PEPER 
: “Week elective periods. 
85 
Quivate Office Practice (5) — 
~ “Week elective periods. 
6 
Dermatology Clinic (5) eres 
387 me as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Group Health Asso., Inc. 
C Ba 
linica] Dermatology (5) Heese 


ntroducti = anne i 
M A duction to clinical dermatology. Working in the out-patient derma- 
th 


chm, 
an is Chi 
Chief of the Dermatology Service at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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lof 


tology clinic, observing in-patient consultations, reviewing histopatho 
performing skin biopsies. Close supervision by staff. Interview requ! 
4-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 


3 "ae “hr igh 
388 Dermatology in General Medicine (5) NE 
; se 1 —— 

Dermatology as related to internal medicine. Mechanisms of disease. 
depth approach to dermatologic-medical problems; advanced remma 


4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) " 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at y^ 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the 
partment. 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


Chairman: J.W. Millar 


Professor J.W. Millar 
Professorial Lecturer J.E. Banta 
Associate Professor C.R. Hartman 
Associate Clinical Professors W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffe 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.E. Alexander, Jr., H.A. Bradford 
Assistant Professors E.N. Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory 
Assistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. itt 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers N.E. Manos, J.A. Lee, Olga Joly, D.V; palto 
Elizabeth Force, F.L. Hurley (Biostatistics), Arlene Fonaroff, J.*- 
E.J. Ross 


Clinical Instructor J.S. Sullivan e. 
Special Lecturers W.R. Chiarulli, M.K. Howell, Jr., J.S.M. Dimapilis 
Stevenson, Jr., E.M. Strehlau, Ronald Wynn 
Tis 
Courses numbered from 10 through 96 are limited to military personne 
Medical Service Technology Program. m 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (2) 
Study of the human body: esteology, arthrology, myology> 
immunology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, exc 
vous, and reproductive systems. m 


11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (6) ot of I 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. ere of P. 
orrhage, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, fe respira j 
physical examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance: 
conditions, childbirth. sis! 

15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) paros 

ent of man: p". io^ 


Study of medicinal substances used in the treatm 
tical mathematics, terminology, preparations, compoun / 
action and potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal as 
regulations. 


ding. phys? 
pects ° 
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16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (2) Staff 
Study of certain laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. 
Use of microscope, complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood 
sedimentation rate, RPR card test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood 
grouping, blood typing. 


22 Introduction to Epidemiology (2) Staff 


Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors and pro- 
cedures. Contact interviewing and reporting of the communicable diseases. 


67 Disaster Sanitation (2) Staff 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis on detec- 
tion, personnel protection, and related functions. 


68 Environmental Sanitation (3) Staff 


Study of certain environmental factors which contribute to man's health 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. 


92 Medical Material Management (5) Staff 
Study of the management of material in the medical facility. Budget and 
budgeting process, expense operating budget, purchasing, material receipt 
and inspection, inv entory of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, 
stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, 
Property accountability, storage requirements. 


93 OR P 
Health Systems Administration I (4) Staff 
Study of health systems organization. General office procedures, basic 
typing methods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, 
records disposal, security of patient information, correspondence, pro- 
cedural manuals. 


94 " 
"hee Systems Administration II (4) Staff 
LM Of planning procedures in a health system. Planning of office sys- 
sed ànd procedures, office environment and location planning, office 
Lem ity control, work measurement methods, authority and organizational 
alonships, principles of office organization, employee supervision. 


95 
Records Management (6) Staff 


Stu ! of ; yn ; ; 

ES of public health records management. Classification of personnel, 
Sonne Á*- : A : . 

Ce "nel records, promotions, educational services, career development, 
sonnel orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, sta- 


tistical analysis, 
36 Clini 
i > t] i ; i 
G nical Experience: Medical Service Technology (6) Staff 
Pervised experience and research involving the application of prin- 


ciples Je; in di i : | 
ples learned in didactic experience to the practical situation. 
Urges 
Ss n 
Bram ;. "umbere i | 
-- sa ed 101 through 192 are for students in the undergraduate pro- 
Ironmenta] Health. 


10 
l Environmental Sanit 


ater: ary Science I (2) Staff 
tion, E preg characteristics (urban and rural), treatment and distribu- 
ment "IC bathing place sanitation, design and function of water treat- 


(Spring) 
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102 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) sy 
Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatment and d 
posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. (Spring) 


f| 
103 Environmental Sanitary Science III (2) sw 


Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, storage, and distribution? 
food. Supervision and training of personnel involved with food an 


food industry. (Spring) 


f 
104 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) Ste 


Housing, urban and institutional; heating, ventilation, lighting, and nof 
Study of federal and municipal regulatory aspects. (Spring) y 
$ 


105 Air Pollution Abatement (2) y 
jute” | 
xal. rat | 


Association of air pollution and disease and the effects of ma 
on man. Air measurement and air measurement techniques demonst 
(Spring) "| 

106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) | 
Developing a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components of the hospit 
vironment. (Spring) 


M icrobit 


si 


Environmental Biostatistics (2) " 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, and Pre oil 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement data. (SP 


s 


d helmin!" 


N 


122 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) 
Infectious diseases: bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, an 


(Spring) 

^ * sj 
123 Environmental Epidemiology II (2) n 

Zoonoses, deficiency diseases, chronic disease, pneumoconiosess 

health, maternal and child health. (Spring) oo! 
131 Environmental Epidemiology III (1) "m 


Venereal disease: etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis; P 
and control of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, granuloma inq 


LGV. (Spring) op! 
jor 
"^ 


uinalé 


141 Public Health Entomology I (2) 


How the arthropods affect man. Study of host-parasite vector 
ships; principles of systematic biology and basic insect taxon 
toxicology. (Spring) s 


142 Public Health Entomology II (2) 
Identification, life cycles, and bionomics of medically important Í 
and other arthropods. (Spring) s 


rel 
omy * 


143 Public Health Entomology III (1) «call jn 
Study of chemical, biological, and mechanical control of all medi 
portant arthropods. (Spring) ou! 

144 Public Health Entomology IV (1) Np" L4 


- . : > : ^ ts, 
Prevention and control of rodent infestation; identification, hab! 


lationship to man. (Spring) 
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151 Public Health Microbiology 1 (3) Staff 
Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia (ma- 
laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metazoa (helminths) of medical im- 
portance. (Spring) 


152 Public Health Microbiology II (2) Staff 
Clinical bacteriology, characteristics and identification of the bacteria in- 
volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. (Spring) 

153 Public Health Microbiology HI (2) Staff 


Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, food, and the 
atmosphere. (Spring) 


154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) Staff 
Mycology: study of medically important fungi, systematic mycoses and 
dermatomycoses. (Spring) 

171 Industrial Hygiene I (2) Staff 
Chemical hazards: study of diseases from chemical exposure, toxic dusts, 
metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. (Spring) 

172 Industrial Hygiene II (2) Staff 


Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high temperatures, radia- 
tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, 
ànd atmospheric pollution. (Spring) 


18 " Den 

0 Practicum in Environmental Health (12) 
Supervised field experiences in environmental health: food service, hous- 
Ing, water, sewage and solid waste, and infectious diseases; occupational 
health problems; reports and conferences. Admission by permission of 
Jepartment Chairman. 

191 ^ 
Public Health Administration I (1 to 3) Staff 
pitivities and organization; philosophy, background, and development. 

Ublic health activities include vital statistics, laboratory services, educa- 


tion, nursing, and social services. (Spring) 
199 a 
^ Public Health Administration II (1 to 3) Staff 
Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, legal con- 
oo fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relations in 
i Public health organizations. Prerequisite: Epid 191. (Spring) 
20] x . 
Introduction to Epidemiology and Millar and Staff 


vironmental Health (2) 


Pen to qualified graduate students. Principles and methodology of epi- 
, IMology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to health and disease, 


i : - - 
21 ncluding parasitology and mycology. (Spring) 
en. 
suinical Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 
nica of Clinical aspects of mycotic diseases; emphasis on diagnosis of dis- 
and identification of etiologic agents. (Fall) 


218 Mea: 
Medical Parasitology (1 or 2) Millar and Staff 
9r medica] students; open to qualified graduate students. Study of host- 


` 
“Wire, 
d 
for medica] students 
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parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of the important parasites 


medicine. (Fall) 
219 Malariology (1) Kassira and s 
The general principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, treat 


and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equivalent. 


suf | 


230 Biostatistics (2 or 4) g^ 
1 distrib? 


Introduction to statistical analysis, theory of measurements anc 
tion, including significance testing, basic concepts of probability and {0 
ciation, sampling techniques, design of experiments, and introductio? 
computers. (Fall and spring) 


241 Digital Computer Programming with Health 
Sciences Applications (3) 
Use of digital computers in medicine, related health sciences, an , fe | 
computational work. Writing, debugging, and running programs 
digital computer. (Fall and spring) | 


si 


re 


295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) p i 
(P 


Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases 
community medicine. Admission by permission of Department. 
and spring) 


and resea 


m 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) J | 

301 Applied Epidemiology (3) po 

Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to | 

problems of the community. (Fall and spring) '] 

Sta 

351 Global Epidemiology (1) Ger 

For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement reve 
graphic pathology of disease and international aspects of diseasi 

tion and control, including world demographic problems. Fa t 

Hut! 

l 


352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (2) w 
For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement- epid” 
participation in definitions, design, and methods for developing n of P 
ologic studies of diseases. Prerequisite: Epid 230 or permiss! 


structor. (Fall) w 


353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) piden 
Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, cori 
logic diseases of military importance and their prevention ID) 


a 


Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. si! 
` 1 se an 
354 Seminar: Human Ecology (1) Lec sin? 


c 
22.2 "cit and 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference— physical ‘health: , 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public 


public administration. (Fall) Mill 


356 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 


A survey of organizations, function, current practice 
and local regulations to control the environment. 


al, S 
s, and federal 
(Spring) 
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380 Methods in Public Health (5 or 10) Staff 
Rotation through all divisions, including mental health, maternal and child 
health, environmental medicine, communicable diseases; field trips. 4- or 
8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Human Resources 


382 Clinical Practice of Public Health (10) Staff 
Application of ecological approach to problems of community health; em- 
phasis on comprehensive care. Field experiences on such current issues as 
drug abuse, family planning, specific health needs of the aged, and other 
Problems affecting delivery care systems. 8-week elective periods. D.C. 
Dept. of Human Resources 


384 Research in Public Health (10) Staff 
Supervised research; the student selects the topic from a broad range of 
public health problems, including mental health, maternal and child health, 
environmental medicine, epidemiological methods, biostatistics. 8-week 
elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Human Resources 


55 Studies in Cardiovascular Disease (5) Zukel 
Participation in one or more current studies at the National Heart and 
Lung Institute; selection by the student. 4-week elective periods. 


387 Diseases of the Tropics (5 or 10) Staff 


Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, and laboratory aspects of exotic dis- 
Cases; experience in the delivery of health care in the tropics. 4- or 8-week 
elective periods. 


390 Er i nii 
Extramural Epidemiology Elective (arr.) 
The Department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 
Other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the 


*partment. 
398 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
mination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Di h 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


maed to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


lutea; A 
—Stiplinary Courses 
Fig 
T-Yp 
AR ~ E * * 
Buttes: TES STUDENTS are required to take two interdisciplinary 
de, Mistry À l Cell Biology, administered by the departments of Anatomy, 
Pattments anad Physiology; and Idis 212 Neurobiology, administered by the 
2 Anatomy and Physiology. 
l1 4 > 
San Biology (2) - 
ame ac ; 
function Anat 211 and Phyl 211. An integrated survey of the structure, 


Sciences’ and metabolism of the cell, as an introduction to the medical 


"uade. — E kien em 
—n—— 
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212 Neurobiology (3) si 


n : - “tut 
Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. An integrated survey of the struct | 
and function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrat 
and laboratory. 


Clinical Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, is required of medical stude 
in the second year. By means of panel discussions, lectures, seminars, © 
presentations, demonstrations, and examinations of patients, it provides st 
with basic instruction in various clinical subjects and prepares them prol" 
sionally and personally for the clinical clerkships and career electives if 
third and fourth years. The program is coordinated by a task force appoi? v 
by the Committee on Educational Policy of the School of Medicine and He 
Sciences. The task force consists of representatives from the departments | 
sponsible for teaching courses in the program: T.E. Piemme (Chairmeg 
partment of Medicine; H.G. Mandel, Department = Pharmacology; w^ 
McCally, Department of Physiology; F.N. Miller, Jr., Department of D. 
ogy; and Carolyn Robinowitz, Department of PV atry and Behavioral a). 
ences. In addition to Idis 301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (see belo” 
the program consists of Path 201 Pathology, Phar 201 Pharmacology, an 
201 Behavioral Sciences. 

syl 


301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) 
A year course. An integrated organ-oriented, interdepartmental © "(1 
providing fundamental instruction in anesthesiology, child health an 
velopment, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine, neurology: y 
stetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology, and surgery; emp r id 


physical diagnosis and laboratory medicine. Includes Life Cycle, ; » 
with the interpersonal relationships of the physician and his patien 
their families. 

Medical and Public Affairs P5 


Chairman: Murdock Head 


Professor Murdock Head 

Professorial Lecturers R.D. Cotton, Thomas Bryant 
Associate Professors F.J. Kavanaugh (Research), R.H. Ross (Research) ch) 
Assistant Professors Elzberry Waters, Jr. (Research), S.F. Fiscina (Resear? 
Instructor I.C. Mohler, Jr. (Research) 


, pe 

351 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe ed 
Open to 2nd-year medical students. Examples drawn from the pysic 
problems arising when the professional interests of lawyers an riga 


overlap. Problem contexts include malpractice, personal injury ner ips 
licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals an 
tutions of practice, and compelled treatment. (Fall) 


* Dr. Sharpe is Professor of Law in the University's National Law Center. 
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354 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) Sharpe*, Cotton 
The role of lawyers and physicians in national health care legislation- 
making: issues of design, finance, and administration; problems in recon- 
ciling the expectations of the users and providers of health care services. 
Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


Medicine 


Chairman: W.N. Jensen 
€ Chairman: G.A. Kelser, Jr. 
r$ of Divisions: Halla Brown (Allergy), G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Cardiology), 
Lexi, Dobbins IH (Gastroenterology), T.E. Piemme (General Medicine), L.S. 
eases) (ematology-Oncology), L.K. Alpert (Metabolic and Endocrine Dis- 
edici J. Massaro (Pulmonary Diseases), J.P. Naughton (Rehabilitation 
"Ine), A.E. Parrish (Renal Diseases), W.R. Felts, Jr. (Rheumatology) 


Pros, 

EY MJ. Romansky, L.K. Alpert, J.M. Evans, C.S. Tidball ( Research), 
Jensen ig F.W. Wolff, Halla Brown, Irene Tamagna, J.J. Feffer, W.N. 

x " -E. Piemme, Leon Bernstein, HP. Naughton, G.A. Kelser, Jr., S.M. 

aufme H.V. Pipberger, H.J. Zimmerman, J.A. Curtin, D.J. Massaro, R.P. 

ted Pe Tsung O. Cheng, Joseph Lindsay, Jr., R.J. Bulger, J.R. Hogness, 

f onard (Research—Rehabilitation Medicine), W.O. Dobbins HI, J.M. 
Clinica ER. Simon, H.E. Ratcliffe (J isiting) 

baum Tenors A.G. Prandoni, J.J. Rheingold, T.S. Sappington, A.B. Rosen- 

W.T J. Greenwalt, Benjamin Manchester, L.E. Putnam, M.H. Stolar, 
Associate hompson, Milton Gusack 

arm Tofessors W.R, Felts, Jr., Irene Hsu, Ariel Hollinshead (Research— 
er, acology), N.C. Kramer, J.B. O'Connell, Lawrence Pierce, K.L. Beck- 
Mastel, Finkelstein, K.M. Stevens, Mahmoud Mourad, L.S. Lessin, A.F. 
VT pvt (Physical Medicine), O.S. Selawry, Karl Wipplinger, Gloria Eng, 
Rios Wita, M.J. Jackson (Research), Michael McCally, P.A. Gorman, J.C. 
timo, Barth, James Stengle, W.H. Scott, Philip Witorsch, Robert 
Riaz MR, John LaRosa, Gloria Massaro (Research—Pulmonary Diseases), 
Associate a (Research), J.R. Shapiro, C.M. Voyles, D.S. O'Leary 

Ecker, C ^a Professors Joseph Ney, J.W. Latimer, Jr., S.J.N. Sugar, H.D. 

S - Jones, Maurice Mensh, F.J. Murray, E.P. Parker III, M.H. 
Belton (5 Jack Kleh, H.M. Silver, J.P. Mann, Edward Adelson, R.R. 
Bailey’ >: Loube, Arthur Ruskin, C.A. Rosenberg, L.J. Thomas, W.O. 

à r, Ruth Benedict, S.W. Kirstein, Israel Kessler, W.D. Brill, Marvin 

Schulman, Alfred Baer, Bertel Nelson, J.M. Pisani, S.W. 
R Mons By ing, M.H. Jacobson, J.P. Nasou, Raymond Standard, Henry 
As B, - Smith, Leonard, Joseph Fenton (Clinical Psychology), Peter Birk, 
4,6 e Prot L.B. Hobson, S.H. Danovitch 

"stay, 5 SSorial Lecturer J.C. Penhos (Endocrinology) 
"c  "Ofessors F.A. Peck, T.R. Shworles (Research—Social Psychology), 


rpe i 
is 
Professor of Law in the U 


Seph 


niversity's National Law Center 
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P.M. Berkman, C.H. Chan, D.H. Goodman, Geraldine Schechter, W.S. Chit 
S.A. Schroeder, M.H. Cohen, W.P. Fortune, J.F. Meyer, P.O. Perimant,™ 
Dickie, J.R. Whiteman (Research), Joan Postow, Anne Thompson, Kar 
Olness, Tali Bashour, G.M. Gacad, R.A. Goldstein, P.P. Klug, R.A. Nic? 
R.A. Noble, Barbara Sherwin, S.V. Spagnolo, Jean Vazuka, J.E. Zimm 
man, J.M. Wise (Allied Health), Philip Assatourians, R.F. Cioffi, Mi? 
Silverman (Allied Health), J.A. Snow, S.H. Mendelson, Atin Guha, 
Fosseick, Jr., A.L. Ginsberg, J.B. Crandall, H.J. Gorfinkel, W.K. H 
Jr.. H.B. Marsh (Cardiology), A.A. Oboler, D.R. Rosing, E.W. Suther 
III, K.H. Chase, J.B. Taylor, Dorothy Gail (Research), Michelle ware 
March Enders (Rehabilitation Medicine) if 
Assistant Clinical Professors David Horwitz, S.T. Gibson, M.H. Rose, Ad 
Friedman, J.W. Long, T.L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, L.A. Craig, Jt ^7 
Danish, Alvin Seltzer, C.E. Law, Sr., E.L. Rea, H.O. Mott, N.H. Ruben 
W.L. Stone III, B.H. Ostrow, W.R. Ehrmantraut, G.A. Chapman aff 
Gross, Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack Crowell, D.S. Davis, F.K. P 
II, R.F. Dyer, E.H. Bauersfeld, William Lewis, H.I. Passes, C.W. Fo | 
A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, R.S. Poole, H.C. Sadin, S.J. Talpers, wl. At 
Raymond Scalettar, M.A. Sislen, G.C. Buchanan, G.T. Economos, Irwin (o 
dam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. Hagenbucher, G.N. Polis, WF. wit 
rissey, R.A. Apter, Jean Lucas, B.R. Cooperman, Francis Chucker, R pot 
kinson, W.E. Gallinek, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, William Kursti™ "i$ 
thea Chapman, L.H. Fenton, Paul Schlein, D.J. Hand, P.A. Haber, s, 
Wolfe, C.H. Oliver, Jr., D.A. Morowitz, Guiseppe Balsamo, G.J. . 
A.B.C. Knudson, N.L. Christopher, G.H. Coffey, G.H. Nachnanh gA 
Fischer, Bernard Grand, R.M. Kaufman, M.J. Stern, Cesar Rudzki, ^, 
Giannella, P.O. Woolley, Jr., H.C. Singer, E.B. Thompson, Richard Mo 
feld, N.P. Trujillo, P.R. Lenz, M.M. Shefferman, L.M. Weiss, A.M. ing 
zac, R.K. Sarin, Daniel Ein, Frederick Rickles, S.J. Wolin, T.A. pem Ke 
J.P. Gockerman, B.K. Singh, Bernardo Kotelanski, D.A. O'Kieffe, R- 8 
pick, G.L. Adams, M.S. Maillis, W.Y.K. Goo, MJ. Halberstam, ^ ati” 
mel, S.N. Richman, T.P. Dwyer, S.M. Fidler, Alfred Muller, RAs y 
Amiel Segal (Hematology-Oncology), R.B. Castell, E.C. Levister, JT "ai 


ais!) 
Jat 


steil 


Instructors Bryan Arling, W.L. Bomar, Jr., R.F. Knauft, LC. Mohler, m 
search), T.G. Sinderson, D.L. Solanki, Judith Fallon, R.E. Rose ( wt. 
Clinical Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, J.D. Herman, M 
Meyers, Lily Ruckstuhl, C.U. Shilling, Robert Kramer, F.J. Borso Y di 
Datlow, R.M. Huffman, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, R.O. Knox, R. ` gat 
S.A. Schwartz, Marvin Schneider, Harris Kenner, G.A. Tralka, LF- ct 
D.D. Haut, Isaac Weiszer, A.J. Anderson, P.G. Rochmis, Paul pi pi” 
N.T. Connally, J.C. Perkins, H.J. Alpert, P.V. Holland, Leo Janis, S. mille” 
Israel Spector, B.G. Vlalukin, Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Dorothy ch 
Hoyoko Yahanda, Manoochehr Pooya, Lawrence Klein, H.R. Birs ch" 
H.S. Mirsky, K.H. Rand, M.W. Graf, N.A. Crane, H.J. Eisen, © gen 
H.S. Sabatier, Jr., M.D. Sklar, Mark Greene, M.M, Gottesman, J- digo 
Jr., S.F. Stein, W.S. Byers, Byung-Il Choi, Nicholas Mendjuk, Toby wW 
P.S. Spiegler, John Weiler, Valery Miller, I.V. Magal, R.A. Berens? 
Lassek, J.M. McGinnis, P.M. Ness, J.A. Sandler í nic 
Special Lecturers Sol Katz (Pulmonary Diseases), D.S. Fredrickson 
Medicine), W.C. Roberts (Cardiology), Martin Shargel 
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Co : meee 
, lIISes numbered 101 through 198 are for students in the Physician's Assistant 
urse Practitioner programs. 


101 Normal Structure and Function of Man (9) Stafi 
Lecture, film, and demonstration. The normal structure and function of 
man as an integration of anatomy, chemistry, and physiology, comprising 
the major systems of the human body: (1) cellular, (2) musculoskeletal, 
(3) nervous, (4) endocrine, (5) cardiovascular, (6) respiratory, (7) gas- 
trointestinal, (8) urinary, (9) reproductive, and (10) integrated. (Fall) 


107 Public Health (1) Staff 
The patient data base and the problem-oriented medical record; introduc- 
tion to medical epidemiology. The health care team, medical and allied 
health disciplines, and community health resources. Public health issues 
and the physician’s assistant role in patient education. (Fall) 


109 Human Behavior I (2) Stafi 
Theory and techniques of effective communication with patients; counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. (Fall) 


13 Medicine and Society (1) Staff 
Survey of the history of medicine, medical ethics, sociological and anthro- 
Pological aspects of medical practice, major issues facing modern medicine 
in the United States. (Fall) 


l arp 
16 Medical Terminology (1) Cassidy 

Terminology and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital 
Services, and allied health specialties. (Fall) 

119 3 NS 
Introduction to Patient Care I (1) Stafi 
Patient histories, routine physical examinations, use of the routine equip- 
ment of clinical examination. (Fall) 

125 . 

Manifestation of Disease (7) Staff 


P; . i : . a 
athologic and abnormal structure and function encountered in clinical 
gp States. A functional approach to clinical medicine, including sign 
Symptoms and diagnosis of disease states. (Spring) 


128 
Mechanisms of Disease (6) Staff 
troduction to microbiology; lectures accompanied by audio-visual ma- 


teri. t : | e 
LE Concepts of the processes of pathology and their use in clinical 
tio icine; mechanisms of the disease process and their anatomic manifesta- 
Whio in each organ system; lectures and gross pathology demonstrations in 
ES. the student will present clinical case histories of hospitalized pa- 

* and review the material with a pathologist. (Spring) 
13] H 
"man Behavior II (1) Staff 
Ntinuati : pri 

linuation of Med 109. Prerequisite: Med 109. (Spring) 

34] 
ntr "ti n Staff 

o 9duction to Patient Care II (1) Stafi 
ntinuati T pri 

ü ‘uation of Med 119. Prerequisite: Med 119. (Spring) 

7D 
Ynamics a . 1 
b amics of the Life Cycle (1) Staff 
r 1 i 
veni, LOU à week for 20 weeks. Issues surrounding the more contro 
"* topics in modern health care delivery. (Spring) 


92 
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140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (1) s 
» . H | 
Three hours a week for 20 weeks. Instruction in the format for ar 

presentations as well as the proper methods used for clinical integr? 


of signs and symptoms of disease. (Spring) | 


142 Nursing Seminar I (2) 5 1 
e e es ; ° ul 
Integration of clinical science, pathophysiology, pharmacology, and Lu 
ical diagnosis to facilitate the application of new knowledge and ski cot | 
the nursing process and to address issues of role reidentification, team 


cepts, and legal aspects of nursing. 


143 Nursing Seminar II (3) 
Continuation of Med 142. | 
syl 


144 Nursing Seminar III (3) | 
Continuation of Med 142 and 143. 


146 Animal Surgery (3) j 
k ; : . L ie 
Theoretical and actual experiences in the area of surgery. Lecturer " 
onstrations, and audio-visuals demonstrating proper sterile tec m 
various ways of controlling hemostasis, types and ways of debre sK 
and importance of anethesia and respiratory monitoring in surgery: qot 

ting, " 

ning sue 

procedures aft 
$, 

dment ei 


- - . 4omies 
major surgical procedures such as splenectomies, appendectomle" o 


w| 
147 Introduction to Radiology (2) ; 2 
Emphasis on basic language, science, and principles of radiology; P" e 
ing such aspects as safety, positioning, protection-requesting stu " E 
Basic elements of topographic anatomy as applied to radiology’ | i 
differentiation of abnormal from normal on chest, abdominal, 
tremity films. Basic pattern recognition along with a systematic ap dia 
to each X-ray interpretation. Appropriate use and therapeutic -— 
nostic value of nuclear medicine studies as well as specia 
studies in radiology. (Summer) 
sol 


them, e.g., surgeon, first assistant, anesthesiologist. 


148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (2) 4rd 
Emphasis on the performance of a technically competent electro " 
gram by each student. Basic theory behind electrocardiograPhy ing af 
as interpretation of basic EKG patterns. Common errors of ta” wi 
reading EKG's. Identification of common normal and abnorm? a" 
patterns on EKG's. Value and appropriate use of echocardiograP eo 
phonocardiography, as well as the principles and technical com 
of performing simple exercise tolerance testing. (Summer) " 

t 


150 History-taking Review and Theory (1) „et 
ent histofY' (y 


Theories of taking, presenting, and writing up a compete' jques s 
traditional approach, problem-oriented approach, etc. Techn e 
gathering important, yet potentially embarrassing 
of the patient's history. Discussion and direct use of 
niques and approaches for collecting historical informatio’ 
patient types. Opportunities for live, observed patient 


and threatening, ie 
a variety diff ef 
n from € gr 
jntervie® , 
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structively evaluated. Discussion of oral and written presentation of 
histories taken outside class. (Summer) 


151 Clinical Pharmacology (1) Staff 
Day-to-day clinical situations for discussion of the appropriate use of 
Some of the more common drugs in a primary care practice. Dosages, 
actions, routes of administration, indications, and contraindication as 
applied to the specific clinical examples. Advantages, disadvantages, 
ànd reasons for deciding on the primary drug of choice and possible 
alternative therapy. When and how to use the PDR. Review and discus- 
Sion of the importance and advantages of taking an accurate and com- 
plete drug history. 


152 : : "Wr Ne 
52 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (3) Staff 
(Formerly Laboratory Medicine I (1)) 
Theory, performance, and interpretation of some of the more important 
routine basic clinical laboratory tests that can be performed in a physi- 
Clan's office, such as complete blood counts with differentials, staining 
and reading smears, urinalysis and urine cultures, routine chemistries 
(sugar, BUN, electolites), and microbiological culture and staining tech- 
niques and organism indentification. Lecture and demonstration with ap- 
Propriate use of audio-visuals. Appropriately supervised and evaluated 
Performance of these tests in a laboratory setting. (Summer ) 
153 
Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) Staff 
och SOM 
Psychiatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
155 
Emergency Medicine (1) Staff 
Clinical rotation designed to acquaint the student with the handling and 
twa Porting of emergency cases. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions; 
-O nights each week in observation on a D.C. Fire Department Ambu- 
ance Service, (Summer) 
156 A 
d ance Service (1) Staff 
Ci n1 " ^ è . * * . 
picduaintance with management of the emergency situation, artificial res- 
Ew and resuscitation, cardiopulmonary resuscitation, bleeding, soft tis- 
Cles Injury, CNS injury, injury to the extremity, common medical emergen- 
an burns, poisoning, obstetrical-gynecological emergencies; handling 
T Sporting emergency cases. (Summer) 
Pri 
is mary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (6) Staff 
8 Pha 
E Tmacology (2) Staff 
ct / ; a ; ; 
ing kn demonstration course intended to provide the student with a work- 
Ost ‘owledge of the structure and utilization of the pharmacologic agents 
À commonly used in today’s treatment regimes. (Spring) 
60 Mea; 
e ^ 
E dical Inpatient (4) Staff 
"Week : : : , 
requires required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. Attendance 
rounds 2 all work rounds, teaching rounds, noon conferences, and grand 
» 9f the medical service. (Fall, spring, summer) 
: Medical Outnati * 
eek tpatient (4) Staff 
3 e 2 " n T á ^ . 
required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Introduction 


to p 
robl : : - : S 
ward, ems encountered in managing the patient outside of the hospital 


(Fall, spring, summer) 
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164 Pulmonary Medicine (3) s 
erstandil 


Four-week rotation. Development of competence in and und y 
ired & 


of pulmonary function and disease processes; attendance requt pil 
rounds and conferences as designated by the chief of the service. ( 
spring, summer) 
165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (4) 5 
y 
166 General Surgery (4) 5 
Four-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Ind d 
experience in management of the pre-operative and post-operative ea 
the surgical inpatient; attendance required at all surgical lectures 
(Fall, spring, summer) 
syl 


169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (4) 
Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant 
to outpatient obstetrical and gynecological problems; attendance req d 
at all lectures, rounds, and conferences applicable to staff on uit 
stetrics-gynecology service; "on call" status in the delivery room req 


sats, E0% 
students. virt 


every third night. (Fall, spring, summer) " 

170 Obstetrics: Nurse Practitioner (6) » 

171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (6) E 

| 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (4) yA! 

Six-week required rotation in an affiliated hospital for Physician g fv 

sistant students. Acquaintance with routine pediatric illness; requ" nc? r 
tation every third night in the emergency room; required atte ^ 

all rounds and conferences. (Fall, spring, summer) í 

Si 

175 Primary Care Preceptorship (12) post" 

Eight-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Ex in’ 


ena tid: 
administratio yj 


to all aspects of the practice of medicine, including 
a hospita 


community setting; rounds with attending physician in 


(Fall, spring, summer) w 
178 Emergency Room (4) pl 
Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant student ic "E 

. . '- . . ~ g f 

tunity to deal with acute life-threatening, traumatic, and psych iye gu 
gencies; emphasis on learning technical skills such as reconstrue S g n 
ing; attendance required at all applicable conferences; exposure "d qi 
and medical emergency management problems. (Fall, spring ° w 
179 Emergency Care: Nurse Practitioner (2) si 


180 Cardiology (3) 
One-month rotation. Indications, limitations, and methods of 
ing the necessary diagnostic procedures and therapeutic re daily ag 
evaluation of cardiac disorders; attendance required at all (Fall, P 
and conferences as indicated by the physician in charge. | 


summer) w 
181 Hematology (3) " matol , 
: : ema" qt 

One-month rotation. Introduction to the most commonly seen tolog? P) 
disorders; observation of and participation in various hema™ y, ail | 

d blood bam — | 


cedures and tests in the hematology laboratory an 
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ance required at all hematology rounds and conferences. (Fall, spring, 
summer ) 


182 Endocrinology (3) Staff 


One-month rotation. Exposure to endocrinological disease; indications, 
limitations, and methods of performing diagnostic procedures, emphasis 
On diagnosis and treatment; attendance required at all relevant rounds and 
conferences. (Fall, spring, summer) 


184 Gastroenterology (3) Staff 
One-month rotation. In-depth exposure to gastroenterology; emphasis on 
diagnosis and treatment of gastroenterologic conditions; attendance re- 


quired at all related conferences and daily rounds as prescribed by the 
Service, (Fall, spring, summer) 


186 Nephrology (3) Stafi 


Four-week rotation. Exposure to nephrologic disorders; emphasis on de- 
velopment of insight into the indications and limitations of diagnostic pro- 
cedures used in the evaluation and treatment of renal diseases; attend- 


ance required at all relevant rounds and conferences. (Fall, spring, 
summer ) 

187 Neurology (3) Staff 
One-month rotation. In-depth exposure to neurological conditions through 


Inpatient and outpatient care and through evaluation of patients by appro- 
Priate history and physical techniques during examination. Attendance re- 
Quired at all scheduled neurology rounds and conferences. (Fall, 
SPring, summer) 


l ; 

88 Rheumatology (3) Stafi 
Four-week rotation. Exposure to therapeutic regimens, their indications, 
availability, reliability, and limitations in the treatment of rheumatologic 

Isorders: acquaintance with possible and variable dispositions of patients 


from admission to discharge; attendance required at daily rounds and 
leaching conferences as designated by the service. (Fall, spring, sum- 
Mer) 
19 j 
0 Dermatology (3) Staff 


Our-week rotation. Exposure to a broad spectrum of dermatologic dis- 
ase from both inpatient and outpatient standpoint; acquaintance. with 
arious Possible dispositions for dermatologic patients from admission to 
Ischarpe: attendance required at all daily rounds and conferences re- 
Wired by the service, (Fall, spring, summer) 


e 


195 : 
E Orthopaedics (3) Staff 


ation. In-depth exposure to inpatient and outpatient ortho- 
' and diseases. (Fall, spring, summer) 


Seen Week rotation. Introduction to inpatient and outpatient urologic 

apis attendance required at all rounds, lectures, and conferences 
P'icable to urology house staff. (Fall, spring, summer) 

196 

Radiology (3) Staff 
Our-w : ; : " 

iw Week rotation. Student builds on skills learned in Med 101 and 
arns 


Clinical diagnostic radiology; attendance required at all applicable 
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conferences and rounds as required by the 
(Fall, spring, summer ) 


197 Student Health (3) 
of | 


A six-week experience designed to introduce the student to care 
tients primarily between the ages of 18 and 28. Experience in the 
assessment and management of patients with nonlife-threatening 


in a busy student health service environment. (Fall) 
ii i sil 
198 Psychiatric Outpatient (3) ail 
Three-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Desi 
to give the student confidence in handling the common psychiatrie ed 


orders which constitute a large segment of the patient population 
in general practice. Attendance required at pertinent psychi 
ences and teaching rounds. (Fall, spring, summer ) 


*305 Inpatient Clerkship (15) 


Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and physical v 


nation; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching io 
inars. V.A., Univ. hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center (12-week | 
throughout academic year) » 
*308 Outpatient Medicine and Emergency Room (10) "1 
se supe y 


Care of ambulatory patients and emergency cases under clo: 
conferen 


Daily clinics in general medicine and various specialties; xe 
(8-wee 


pak? 


uat 
th rehabilitati® yg | 


current cases. Univ. Clinic and Hosp. Emergency Room 
ods throughout the academic year) 


311 Rehabilitation of Teenage Drug Offenders (1) 
Students participate one evening à week in the you 


gram of the Narcotics Treatment Administration of the District a wo 
one 0 y 


bia. Students encouraged to establish communication with on 
dicts and to investigate in depth factors that led them to addict 
nars dealing with various aspects of drug abuse held on alternate 


Department of Radiology: 


se 1 
atric conf 


ion 
t 


rap 
iln? 


w 


"i 
y 


mornings. Limited to 10 students. (Fall) 4 
prot 

320 Experience in Allergy (10) "^ 
Clinical experience in allergy. 8-week elective periods. Univ. ch af 

B 


323 Impact of the Inner-city Environment on 
Asthma (5 or 10) 


rj 

e 
"T Dt PN R- he guidance ial 
Each student is assigned one or two patients. Under the £077 edi) 
internist or psychiatrist, the student takes care of the patient jent 


. ^ ; " at 
and allergically and studies his psychodynamics with the P ient 
areas the P9. 
successful (welfare office, food stamp office, court of | r 
office, Neighborhood Legal Services, etc.) 4- or 8-week ele 


Univ. Clinic ag 
i” 


324 Immunology (10) m 
22.2 a j 
Clinical, laboratory, and research aspects of immunology: od ey 

i 


weekly seminar; emphasis on basic immunological technique’. fof 
munological basis of appropriate disease entities. Opportun clini 
pendent, supervised research. 8-week elective periods. ay’ 


* Required for medical students 
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326 Research: Allergy (10) Brown 
Research in clinical or experimental allergy or related field. 8-week elec- 
live periods. Univ. Clinic 

330 Advanced History and Physical Analysis (10) Lewis 
Students function as interns; emphasis on the true merit of the case history 
and physical examination. 8-week elective periods. 

332 Acting Intern in Medicine (5 or 10) Arling 
Students assume intern responsibilities under direct supervision of a medi- 
Cal resident and the attending physician. Work-up, evaluation, and man- 
agement of patients in conjunction with resident and private physician. 
Full Participation in ward activities and house staff conferences. 4- or 8- 
Week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 

3 : 1 » y 

33 Acting Intern in Medicine (5 or 10) Curtin 
Student works with a patient-care team on a medical ward, does initial 
evaluation and presents patient's problem at attending rounds and at ap- 
Propriate teaching conferences, under the supervision of the medical 
Tesident and the attending physician. Subspecialty consultations also re- 
vieW patient's problem with the student. 4- or 8-week elective periods 

ash. Hosp. Center 

33 : E. 

^ Acting Intern in Medicine (5 or 10) Zimmerman 


Student functions as an intern on the general medical wards, under super- 


vision of a resident. With the resident, he is responsible for work-up, 
agnosis, and management of patients. Student will present his patients 


uring attending rounds and house staff conferences. 4- or 8-week elective 
Periods. V.A. Hosp. 


33 : A5. 
7 Inpatient Medicine (5 or 10) Curtin 


ue Ucipation With a patient-care team on a medical ward. Initial evalua- 
E" ànd presentation of patient's problem at attending rounds and teach 
D (6 . , " - 
8 conferences. 4. or 8-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


3 
40 Ambulatory Healt 


linio tion in community health program, including the University 

> ^niversity Hospital Emergency Room, and a transportation system. 
are involved in all facets of the program. Each student is ex- 
Study a specific element of the system with respect to its effect 
similar apacity to deliver health care w ithin a community. Exchange with 
more QE Brams in other universities is possible for students who elect 
Week àn the 8-week minimum. Conferences, reading assignments. 8- 

Univ. Hosp. 


h Care (10) Piemme 


on the c 


341 : elective periods 
E r 
mergency Health Care (5) Noble 


Of pati Y room experience designed to allow the experimental maximum 

: E care. Instruction by medical or surgical resident. Limited tour 
Periods V D.c. Fire Department Ambulance Service. 4-week elective 
S. Univ, Hosp. 


945 Family 


Stud Practice Preceptorship (5) Anderson 
ents partin: i l i 
elective Participate in a small urban community family practice. 4-week 
ee periods. Waynesboro, Va. 
Anderson i 


in pri ikina 
Vate practice in Waynesboro, Virginia. 
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Hsu and s 


352 Clinical Cardiology (10) 
nt care: ECG's, vC 


Experience in ambulatory and hospitalized patie " 
graphics, exercise laboratory, observation and participation 1n hy 
tensive research clinic. 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 

Manche 


353 Clinical Cardiology (10) 
Observation of and participation in the diagnosis and clinical manage", 
of cardiovascular disorders. Acquaintance with physical signs 0". ji 
disease. Exposure to noninvasive diagnostic procedures, interpretati 
electrocardiograms and chest X-rays, and ward rounds in intensive 
nary care unit. 8-week elective periods. 
Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, 0 " 
: . c 
correlating the bedside appro? t 
gnostic studies, including Tm 
cardiac catheterization, ® 
Wash. Hosp. Center | 


Bacos, Mende, 
Marsh, f 
E: pe i my | 

Emergent approach to acute myocardial infarction including anato 

the coronary tree and physiology of coronary circulation, physica í d 

sis of the complications of infarction, theory and indications 79 gi 

maker insertion, and electrocardiographic monitoring and acu 

cardial infarction. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center j 

2.1 ` 2 Jeth 

360 Clinical Cardiology (5 or 10) "^ 
Under supervision, the student is responsible for reading elect galt | 
grams, consulting on cardiovascular-clinical problems, and par A 
in various cardiac catheterization and angiographic procedures- roo 

i = : "LN 
ence in cardiac fluoroscopy, and vectorcardiography Teaching 
conferences. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


358 Introduction to Cardiology (5) 
Participation in clinical cardiology, 
cardiovascular diagnosis with special dia 
cardiography, atrial electrocardiography, 
giocardiography, etc. 4-week elective periods. 


359 Introduction to Acute Coronary Care (5) 


sau 
jn 
including cag 
balloon 99 gj 


363 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care (5) 
Students participate in all aspects of coronary care, 
sion, pacemakers, Swan-Ganz catheters, and intra-aortic ncies A 
pulsation. Management of a spectrum of other medical emerge l » 


as diabetic ketoacidosis, septic shock, uremia, hepatic coma, GI j| 
of mechanica y” 


and respiratory failure. Instruction in (1) the use arator | 
tors and oxygen therapy, and (2) the management of resp’ oly 

. . A a e i 

metabolic acid-base problems and a variety of fluid and ele ! 
normalities. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. v 

i d pip , 

364 Cardiovascular Data Processing (5 or 10) pg 


al" y 

: : "mary T6 ad 

Study of a variety of modern computer techniques; primary -ye pi 
computer analysis of electrocardiograms. 4- or g-week elec 


V.A. Hosp. yf 
Linke à ; pip 
365 Clinical Electrocardiography and ECG 1 
Computer Analysis (5 or 10) 
Participation in daily computer processing and analysis of 
grams from two V.A. hospitals and Children's Hospital, Daily 
ings correlated with clinical data from all problem case 


all elec e 
re" | 


iv 


* Dr. Fletcher is Chief of Cardiology at the Veterans Administration Hospital. ai 
ia = auc 
+ Dr. Saunders is Chief of Medicine for Intensive Care at the Veterans Administr 
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Sessions with Section Chief and cardiac fellows. Participation in weekly 
seminars and a Journal Club. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


370 Endocrinology and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) L. Alpert 


Clinical work; emphasis on endocrinology (and metabolism) or cance! 
chemotherapy, depending on student’s choice. 4-week elective periods 
Univ. Clinic 


371 Endocrinology (5) Shapiro 


Student evaluates patients referred to the endocrinology service, takes part 
in Planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, and is responsible for 
Case presentations of patients he has worked up. Exposure to techniques 
Used in the endocrinology laboratory, such as protein binding determina- 
tions and radio-immuno assay of hormones; participation in Journal Club 
2 mornings a week and in weekly conferences. The student is expected to 
assume prime responsibility for directing patient evaluations. 4-week elec- 
live periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


373 Endocrinology and Metabolism (5 to 15) Becker 
Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism, Students examine 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist in treatment 
Clinical rounds twice weekly; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, and 
Journal Club participation; ‘laboratory and research experience available 
4 to 12-week elective periods. V.A. and Univ. hosps. 


3 
76 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) Penhos 


Intensive and practical studies of the technique to produce surgical, chemi 
cal, and hormonal diabetes. Participation in research on carbohydrate, 
Protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin secretion in isolated organ perfusions. 
eminars and participation in Journal Club; discussions on the results 
obtained. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


381 Rec 
! Research in Endocrinology (5) Penhos 


articipation in endocrine research, including laboratory experience, experi- 

Mental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in vitro endocrine 
Studies. Weekly seminars and discussions correlate experimental results 
With Clinical Observations. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


385 Bi ^ 
Biochemical Abnormalities in Disorders of LaRosa 
“Poprotein Metabolism (15) 


ea research directed toward the biochemical purification of enzymes 
ble nante for removing lipids from the plasma and a study of the possi- 
i ationship between induction of these enzymes and the progestional 
ence jn OBenic components of currently used birth control pills. Experi- 
Centrify the use of modern techniques of protein separation, including ultra- 
ing nion electrophoresis, and chromatography; experience in hand- 
tlipo loactive isotopes. Clinical experience with patients who have hy- 
Stitute Proteinemia, 12-week elective periods. Natl. Heart and Lung In- 

3 » NIH, and Univ. Hosp. 
87 Diabetes Res T 
S Research Laboratory (15) Recant 


nted toward the patient with diabetes mellitus. Studies in 
aboratory animals, isolated perfused organs, and isolated tissue 


A. n ' Diagnostic studies for hypoglycemia and hyperglycemia. Con- 


Dr 
* Rec; 
ant is Chi 
hi 
ef of the Diabetes Research Laboratory at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
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li 
atients with problems in carbohydrate OF 


sultations and rounds on p "m 
12-week elective periods. V.A. 


metabolism. Weekly conferences. 


390 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective per 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman 9 ! 


partment. 


iods at ^ 


Sor w 
391 Clinical Oncology (10 or 15) s f 
with carcinoma 0 


Participation in clinical management of patients 
medical oncology ward. 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp: 
p 
393 Medical Oncology (10) hof? 


aluation and treatment of lym? in 
malignancies, "d n d 

Participation V sgo) 
rl harman 
Cë k ele 


Experience in current methods in ev 
chronic leukemias, ovarian, breast, and other 
view of the broad spectrum of these diseases 


care and laboratory studies of current research in clini ; 
tumor kinetics, and in vitro marrow culture techniques. 8-wee 
periods. Nat'l. Cancer Institute, NIH 
W 
Tw sels 
394 Cell Kinetics (10 or 15) ad j 
- ; : a 1 
Study in the medical oncology section on the generation dan Pdl 
ing pool of cancer cells in vivo before and during therapy. “7 | 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. " 
we 
396 Clinical Pharmacology (15) basi d” 
4 old ! a y 
Introduction to clinical pharmacology and toxicology 4 the olla / 
regulatory work of the Food and Drug Administration. © iy AA 
of investi, cgit. 


with a team of scientists dealing with the review 


drug applications and new drug applications, with a drug © m et 
porting system, and with annual reviews of drugs in specific gy pi, 
sizing study of the benefit/risk ratio. Project work in à toxico" P. prr 
tory. Interview required. 12-week elective periods. Burea 
FDA " 
Se 
397 Clinical Pharmacology of New Antineoplastic » 
Agents (10 or 15) E m" 
Study in the medical oncology section; emphasis on clinics crt 
and the use of biochemical or other methodology fo! = substóP ug 
of drug uptake, metabolism, excretion, and assay Of marke n y. 
indicators for tumor response. 8- or 12-week elective pero" W 
i 


402 Research in Cancer Immunology (10) 


d to correlate 


Laboratory experience with tests use : 
f the disease v fel g 


activity to solid tumors with the clinical course o 
to investigate viral etiology of certain forms of cancer; oc c 
gens and role in oncogenesis; cell membrane antigens spect 
1 senior: 8-week elective periods. Ross Hall pe 
f 


403 Research in Cancer Immunology (10) 


Emphasis on attaining a background in the 
years which have led to immunodiagnostic 
niques for cancer. Further research opportun 
seminars. 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


; O 
adv ancements erap we 
ind immuno” ple- 
" ities £ ;ailà 
1 
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412 Clinical Gastroenterology (5 or 10) Danish 


Work in a suburban office devoted to private partnership practice of in- 
ternal medicine with emphasis on gastroenterology. Hospital rounds, eval- 
uation of problems, discussion with attending physician and/or patient in 
terms of diagnosis and therapy, observation of and assistance in specialized 


Procedures, practical aspects of office management. 4- or 8-week elective 
Periods, 


413 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5 or 10) Dobbins, Ginsberg 


Intensive Clinical experience with patients who have digestive disease, in- 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancreas. Patient 
Consultations. 
Pathology : 


Bestive dise 


teaching rounds, seminars. Joint conferences with surgery, 
and radiology emphasize the multidisciplinary approach in di- 
ases. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


414 Chin: d 
4 Clinical Gastroenterology -Hepatology (10 or 15) Finkelstein 
Students see 


patients referred to the gastroenterology-hepatology section 
for consult 


ation and are responsible for initial evaluation and the follow- 
Up of these patients. Participation in all specialized procedures including 
various biopsy techniques and endoscopies. Teaching rounds, conferences, 
Seminars, Student elects to concentrate in either gastroenterology or hep 
‘tology. 8. or 12-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 


423 Clin: 2 
Clinical Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo 


I : > : : 
te Oduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroen- 
ns d In both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, 
biopsies, 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
424M 

°rphology of the Liver and Intestines (10) Dobbins 
ne designed to acquaint the student with a variety of morphologic 
tracy we used in the study of mucosal disease of the gastrointestinal 


t ncludes electron microscopy and light microscopy techniques 
and fluorescent microscopy. Preference given to student able to con- 
electi a part-time basis following completion of the elective. 8-week 
à 'V periods. Univ. Clinic 

Research in y 


Study of 
Search 


letabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids (15) Finkelstein 


methionine 


! metabolism in mammalian tissues using several re- 
techniques: 


Tépressi kinetic properties of purified enzymes; induction and 
! on of enzymes by hormones and diet; metabolism of methionine 
ar olated perfused rat liver. Projects available in any of the above 
and will be developed further to meet student needs. 12-week elec 
Periods 


* V.A. Hos 
430 Cli ^ p. 
ology (5) Schechter 
thods for evaluation and treatment of patients with hema- 


; al š t . 
lion in h Isorders, Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, participa 
VA ematology 


Hos Clinic and Journal Club. 4-week elective periods 


or 10) Lessin and Staff 


diagnosis and therapy of hematologic disorders, includ- 
“Up of and outpatient hematology consultations, daily care, and fol- 
DN Clinical hematologic problems. Emphasis on acquainting the 


a Me: 
Mber of the Hematology 


Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
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Ji 
student with modern hematologic diagnostic procedures and current 


ture. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


432 Clinical Hematology (5) " 
Clinical evaluation of inpatients and outpatients with symptoms rele 
to the myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory investiga 
rameters. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center L 

pU 

433 Hematology (5) Rhei 
Observation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of pP 


Univ. Hose, 
w 
Lessin and 


with hematologic disorders. 4-week elective periods 


435 Hematology Research (10) 
: asis 

Participation in the hematology research laboratory. Emphas' uot 
velopment of the student’s own project related to dynamic p 

of the blood cells, blood cell ultrastructure, and electron Td 


yc 
techniques. Introduction to red cell rheology and physiology 


elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
chi 


436 Hematology Research (10 or 15) McFarland”: pe” 


in particula ss 
blood vam di 
animal Py d 


The main research deals with lymphocyte biology, 
genesis, macrophage interactions, and reaction to 
man. Facilities available to do in vitro human and 


tures, radioisotopic studies, and electron microscopy 8- or 12- | 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp. w 
Gre. 
437 Blood Transfusion in Clinical Practice (5) nd dif 
». 4| 
Demonstration and discussion of the preparation, propere. immu 
use of all blood components and of the basic genetics pa pench Pi 
of the blood groups and allotypes. Opportunity to perfor ive p | 
in resolving immunologic transfusion problems. 4-week € M i 
440 Pulmonary Medicine (5 or 10) T 
l enses Of e MEE 
Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment ot diseases € gilt i 
respiratory per ? 


ence in the management of patients with acute Ity mem ain! 
í oft i 


ticipation in daily ward rounds with a full-time facu a 
weekly pulmonary grand rounds and the lung seminar te al fue 
patients with various pulmonary disorders, including PU yr teh" 
testing, arterial blood gas studies, exercise studies, and ot | 
4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp wit. 
442 Pulmonary Diseases (5) ies: iy 
Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function St! aily 1 
ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analys ous pil. j 
rounds and supervised consultation on patients with - rech nid, d 
and infectious diseases. Participation in pulmonary clin jen pri 


expe 
principles of inhalation therapy Principles of and exp electiv? 


> -wee 
piratory failure and respiratory intensive care. 4 y 
Wash. Hosp. Center p MSS, 
447 Research in Pulmonary Diseases (15) sur acta sa 
P un£ * 
Detailed studies of the synthesis and regulation of ! acts ¢ jung l 
: , «^ " ie as ; 
anisms of airways obstruction, Or immunological E 
12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. qot 
os 
n p” 
y yistra tO" ion 
* Dr. McFarland is Chief of the Hematology Section at the VLL -— inist i 
t Dr. Schechter is a member of the Hematology Section at the Vetera 
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45 - i i | 
l Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) bis 
Introduction to 
and rheumatic c 

of therapeutic 


clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment of arthritis 
liseases. Emphasis on patient evaluation and establishment 
priorities. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


452 Chin: 
* Clinical Rheumatology (10) 


Observation of rheumatology inpatient consultations and participation in 
the rheumatology clinic. Laboratory facilities available with emphasis on 
Synovial fluid analysis. Special diagnostic techniques, such as needle biopsy 
anag Synovial membrane. Differential diagnosis and management of pa- 

with rheumatologic disorders. 8-week elective periods. V.A Hosp 


Ale pa 


453 Introduc 


Work-up, 
rheum 


tion to Arthritis (5) Barth 


rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with arthritis and 
atic diseases 


including lini Daily discussions on selected topics in rheumatology, 

ec.): me inical immunology, major disease categoriés (SI E, RA, gout, 

c anges p diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions, X-ray 
* 4-Week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center 


Tamagna 


ürticin: " : z 

tion Cipation in total patient care program, including medical rehabilita- 
o and group evaluation conferences. 4-week elective periods. Wash 
SP. Center 


455 Ph m 
pnl Medicine and Chiu, Mourad, Enders 
*habilitation (5) 
ürticipas; : : n ; . 
men, cation In all activities in inpatient and outpatient diagnosis, treat 
"m ' Consultation, and EMG. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
Vp: A ic ER. | à; 
homatic Medicine (5) Naughton, Scott, Stern, 
Tompkins, Wolin 
^ In psychomatic problems. Orientation to areas of cardiovascu 
ases : ale : "ul 
4 es and alcoholism 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
60 Renal and E 
i. lectroly te Disorders (5) Berkman 
ticipation 


low-up of in consultations on renal and electrolyte abnormalities; fol- 
and h Patients, 


nd odialysis Examination of the urinary sediment and in peritoneal 
Pation jp Journal c onferences, reading assignments, ward rounds, partici- 
ing ; ürnal Club. Student may participate in a research project dur- 
* period. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp 


ne : 
Center ^ ended electi, 
Parrish, N. Kramer, Guha 


laboratory procedures used in the study of 
consultations, conferences, seminars. 4-week 


In clinical and 


. lard rounds 
e rd À 
463 Clin; Periods. Univ Hosp 


‘cats, PPlication of Tissue Immunology (5) N. Kramer 


of i 7 
b States 4 munologic methods to the study of human hypersen 
iu : anc d " ^ 

Otein Ormones metabolic diseases: study of serum proteins, including 


and fi and enzymes; research principles and methods: tissue 
Hos Ouresc 


ent antibody methods. 4-week elective periods. Univ 


hief 
of q 
the Rheumatology 


Section at the Veterans Administration Hospita 
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465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte sao 
Problems (5 or 10) | 
Participation in office and hospital consultations; care of - (af 
renal diseases and fluid and electrolyte problems. Student becomes. 4 
iar with a variety of renal problems; works up patients with 
evaluates renal function studies. Emphasis on critical use © 
erature, 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


; , 
patients $i 


renal OP 
f medi? 


r — à e shalho” | 
469 Clinical Renal Disease (5 or 10) p 
„al acti. LJ 

Broad exposure to and active participation in all the clinical d T. 

" " Hi 

the renal section, including consultations, outpatient clinic, roo 


. perioe 
ferences, and Journal Club meetings. 4- or 8-week elective pe 


Hosp "] 
- uerb. 

DERI LE verb 
483 Nuclear Medicine (15) Sat or 
Introduction to radioisotope methodology as applied to diagnost jon | 


peutic problems in medicine. Study of the unique properties radi? 


ity, radiation safety, and instrumental uses in the detection B s 
therapeu" , qi 


Evaluation of patients referred for diagnostic and intensie ^ 
Student may choose a selected field of interest for more v earch 
ical rese? 
and may engage in limited participation in on-going clinical f 
ects. 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 
Microbiology 
Chairman: L.F. Affronti | 
E (Rest 


Professors Mary Louise Robbins, Rudolph Hugh, E.M. Lerner 1l 


L.F. Affronti 
Professorial Lecturer Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 


Associate Professors Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang elly (F* 
Assistant Professors Yang-Ming Chu, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donne™ s 
1201 Medical Microbiology (6) Pp 
students DY gf) 


protoZ% ne! my 
. | | studies 16. 
which relate to the health and disease of man dents; 


»dical stu 
of diagnoses, theories. Laboratory fee for nonmedical . 
(Spring) zd 
. r ni 
211 Microbiology (4)  viruse* p 
i NT V 
For graduate students. Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, anc 7 
tory fee, $16. (Fall) , 
i " ; afl 
212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) hasis on a fe 
n i .e 211; emp tor 
For graduate students. Continuation of Mict 215 Labor? 
activities of microorganisms. Prerequisite: Micr ^ 
$16 (Spring) 
al 
- Hospi 
" ation tal 
Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administra i 1osp! 
Administraue 


t Dr. Sauerbrunn is Chief of Nuclear Medicine at the Veterans 
t Required for medical students 


MICROBIOLOGY 105 


Chu 
i ariati (4) 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4 eee 
cl Ig somatic variat 
l'echniques of tissue culture and means of studying 
J ring) 
Prerequisite Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring 


219-20 Scie 


Robbins 
" I 
ntific W riting for Graduate Students (1-1) Briones 
yene esis Or dissertation. 
Requir i of all gi iduate students prior to writing à az 
Cd Of all gr: - . ademic year 
Some research experience required (Acac ) i 
Affronti, Reich 
223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) 
For 


Dpiications, and 
medical students. Lecture course A man T the treat 
Mechanism of action of various drugs and —-— ical faculty discuss rele 
Ment of microbial infections. Members of the E ang (Fall) 
Vant aspects of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 2 


22 Affronti, Reich 
^55 Microbial Physiology I (3) 


Morphology 


icr rganisms with emphasis 
ind bio hemistry of various microorganism i I ) 
a cn uU 
on 


bacter la. 


22 ~ cr 211 or equivalent 

Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22; Micr 

(Fall) 
Affronti, Reich 

°26 Mi i i 3 Affron 

^^6 Microbial Physiology II (3) 


Effects Of physical 


I 1 ) 1 s with emphasis 
ene ical agents or ucroorg us [ 

inc I 

ve int lotics 


P uisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor | 
rerequisite -- | 
(Spring) 
^ fronti | 
Af 
230 Immunology (3) unologic proce | 
'rologic and immunologic 
pet bd to clintes aes a oe z nphasized Prerequi- | 
ures as applied to clinical and research situations er " " wt simi ot | 
Site: Micr 211 9r permission of instructor. Laboratory fee 
Students. $16. (Fall) 
ai Affronti | 
™Munobiology (1) | new 
'ticulo-endothelial tissues, theorie 
ndy of immunological] functions of reticu 
f autoimmunity, 


| 
le "d hypersensitivi- 

graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hyp 

tes, and immunoge 


graduate dents | 
netics. For medical students; open to gra 
, Permission of instructor (Fall) | 
5 * Robbins, Huang | 
43 lology of Vj s i 
iruses (2) v 
= ruse "rerequisite: Mic 
2 Ochemia and genetic characterization of viruses. Pre ] 
“U or equivalent, (Fall) 
4 )bbins, Huang 
i ins, Huang 
Biology of Virsuses—Laboratory (2) R« h 
i ite or rent registra- 
"aborator, complement to Micr 233 Prerequisite or son — 
) "m: Micr 233, Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. 
“35 Sy . 
ye matic Bacteriology (2) 


Hugh 
Story of I 
aPplied to bacteria, 


ps, Survey 
201 o, 215. O 


> menclati 
"acterial classification, international rules of nome 


development of 


i based on rel 
bacterial classification based « - 
"rerequisite: Micr 
of characteristics of bacterial groups zem is 
OF equivalent, (Fall 1974 and alternate falls 


Hugh 
al Laboratory Bacteriology (3) 
> Ormerly Bacter iology) | 

t "tec nd identifica 
tin, Medical Students; Open to graduate students. Detection and x e saen 

| nan omparative 1 da 
tion ; Dicterial agents which Cause diseases in mar ( y [ 
and iden 

of lab, Uficatio 


"nifican 
n methods; emphasis on interpretation and signi 
Orator Obse : 

Crvati 

(Fal) y ations 


ce 
Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent 
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255 Virology (2) 
e 

Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate stud 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. 


site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Ji 
ro" | 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) jr g 
got 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens spor 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Mici 230. La 
fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment (Spring 
and alternate springs) 
one 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-D 


Cc 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of geneti 


ples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) il 
$e | 
271-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) yi | 
280 Virology (10) Hue ei 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 8-wee | 
periods. gd 
; Re 
. ^ Š ~ ‘ M onti 
281 Biological Basis of Infections (5) Affro : t 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies, term p 
week elective periods 
w, 
282 Immunology (5) eck d 
` ; i w 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory research. ^ | 
tive periods. 
pul 
283 Bacteriology (10) pir d 
‘ m m 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies, te! 
week elective periods. p” 
mH 
?Q JT . : © Ye Giovann L 
284 Microbial Genetics (5) I m pare | 
n ; : 2 ies, ter 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, 
week elective periods Qu 
ft 
285 In vitro Study of Immune Responses (10) tio of i 
uc n^ 
Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain and product cad t| 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mamme lian bows? nemis" 
unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immu 
week elective periods. : w 


ane 
x i : Pee” affront * 
289 Inflammation, Immunity, and Hypersensitivity (5) Aff 


4-week elective periods 


290 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 
The Department arranges for medical students tc 
other institutions. Interested students should con 
Department. 


) UU e 
tact t 


293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) dit 

: . : redit. 

Selected topics in microbiology. May be repe: 
spring) 


ated for € 
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295 Re 


Co tent c NS I me > course offered 1 e repeated for credit 
ay e repeatec 
1 t e the c se IS C 1 
e eac 


(Fall and spring ) Staff 
) a 
99. 300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) Stafi 
search (; ) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Xf Philosophy general ex- 
Limited lo students preparing for the p m nd spring) 
- a tk X 1 a uS 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fa Stafi 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) May be repeated for credit 
Limited to Doctor of philosophy candidates. May 
(Fall 


and spring) 


Prog 
ess 
Clinical V. Rizzoli 'rman, Giovanni Di Chiro, G.J. 
Hayes 136075 J.M. Williams, H.H. Amme 
Yes, J 7 e 
Profeto ~> Van Buren 


, tt Lecturer L.M. Earle 
Aoc, er K.M. 


] B. Early 
" rofessors J.L. Fox, T.H Milhorat, € Di. d 
yie Clinical Professor: J.P. Murphy, N.H. Horwitz, Ruth Ja j 
4, AUi 3 PL J 
4, tant OOS 


: smith 
itio "fessors Emanuele Mannarino, D.R. Smi 
sies ical Profes 
"Sta J 


sors A.P, Hustead, F.D. ( ooney 
luy "Ofessorig] Lecturer A.E. Wentz 
Clinica)” C ‘ampbell P.H. Carroll, J.A. Gul- 
brandy, Mctors R.A. Mendelsohn, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. 
Sen, Jack Kushner a 
380 ev. si 
Clinica Neurosurgery (5) yn neurologic ex- 
Clinica] clerkship in neurosurgical service appro norte, pneu- 
amination: indications for special neurologic E ale e ec A c 
ic Cephalograms. etc.; and operative procedures 
Uniy, ¢ linic | 
* Clini Martins 
^ Mica] Neurosurgery (5) 
artici ati i 
ences Petion in 


; aily confer- 
all departmental activities: ward rounds, d procedures; 
E C i ar ¢ OC - 

^ : room 
raphic and pathologic studies, operating 


i eri Wal 
ek elective periods. i 
asis on Studies of cerebral circulation. 4-week elec p 
eed Gen Hosp. 


TNT 
* Clinica] Ne 


Ces, Tadiog 
e ; l; 


38 


üurosu rgery (5) 


Early 
nc cipati i ; I nds, daily confer- 
enc, Pation In all departmental activities; ward roun . 

BE em 
Week i graphic and 


" 1 )D 1g I roce lures 
ele Pathologic studies, (i perating roor C 4 
lect 


ive periods Nat'l. Naval Med. Center 


Staff 
search in Microbiology (arr.) 
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383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (5) f 
Participation in all departmental activities; ward rounds, daily « 3 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room proce | 

week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
p 

385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) e 
Clinical clerkship includes experience with diagnostic procedure 
grams, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assisting !D °° gol 
room; conferences and ward rounds. 4-week elective periods. " " 

il 

Hor"! 


il 


387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
A ds di 
ard roun® e 


Participation in all departmental activities, including ward. e 
conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and operating 
cedures. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center | 


390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) in a 
à : »riods 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periodi the d 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman 
partment. 
Neurology m 


Chairman: Sean O'Reilly 
Director of Encephalographic Laboratory: Sean O'Reilly 


Professors Harold Stevens, Sean O'Reilly, M.J. Malone, Helen Hess 


Clinical Professors R.H. Groh, W.K. Engel, P.L. Eichman 


Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein i 
Associate Professors Ann Barnet, D.J. Fishman tonio 
Associate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, H.H. Schwamb, AN 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, Karin Nelson id 
osi" 


Assistant Professors W.H. Lawrence, M.M. Platt sins, e é 
Assistant Clinical Professors G.D. Weickhardt, Virginia Dug? J. He ! 
Ajmone Marsan, T.W. Kelly, A.D. Huott, Kristof Abraham, 4 
Miryam Davis . wilnets o" 
Clinical Instructors M.C. Korengold, R.H. Robertson, E.C. " 
Silby, David Satinsky, B.H. Natelson, R.N. Edelson 


o Reilly “ i 


minal jr 
am ace" 


380 Clinical Neurology (5) : 
urologic emot 


Clinical clerkship in neurology. Emphasis on ne | 
dications for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, r 
grams, etc.; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. an w 

Malone oi 
of inpatients » o 
ctive 


382 Pediatric Neurology (5) 


Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care 
4-week ele 


tients; conferences and teaching sessions. i 
dren’s Hosp. sch" , 
f 
ua i sng NP 
383 Clinical Neurology (5) includinf 


asic sciences 


Emphasis on neurological examination and b 
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O 


iter 
> 'riods. Walt 
-week elective pe 
lied to clinical material. 4-wee 
anatomy, as appliec 
Reed Gen Hosp. 

"2 " *xperienced clinicians 
386 Clinical Ne rvision of highly experiencec 

P HJ pe 
Clinical clerkship under close supe 
and teachers 


it lini al 
- Abundant clinic 

> procedures 

l I ces, assist in routine whe » Cle 

rounds and conferences, : ml a 

material ivailable. 8-week elective perio 


Goldstein 
urology (10) 


) >} n hy il ittend 
" physicals 
l'rainees prepare ustories and conduc c EIK 


"lective A 
390 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr 


The Department 
OSpit 
Stude 


> University 
'rkship at the 

for students electing a clerks t hien: Interested 
anges for st er institu 

rn i | ther elective period in ger y 

al to s end à furthe 2 Xf Neurology. 

nts Whours contact the Department C 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


airman. A.B. Weingold 


Pro 


>. irch) 
rtz (Resear 
Cling ors R.H, Barter, J.G. Sites, A.B. Weingold, * ini 

al Ofessors R.A. Chez. W P. McKelway, M.P. 

Sociate 


. "P >Gowan 

Sto; * ^ "Ofessors Benny Waxman, Larry Mc 

Sociats m 

i. s linical Professors 
auf 


»y Martin, M.S. 
W.T. Lady, J.W. Pearson, Jr., —— idc 
E t s K W. Richwine, a "Y J 
TA man, Donald Walters, J.M eae - Liverett, N.J. Price, H.A 
Dona, son, J.C. Walsh, W.H. Cooper, L.! 
Ase: nald, S. Burnhill 
‘Sistan, 


` Stanley 
raft, Jr., 2 
lari rofessors C.B. Jacobson, J.I Marlow, J.B. (€ 
"ari : 


Treich- 
arren arvis, H.P. Treic 
rojessors J.R. Epstein, S.H. t "YN — Louis Gold- 
Stein e NOVner, M.W, Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, R. 


?"ugslev, H.I 
; 'kenbeck, L.Q Pug : 
' MeOrge Srani, A.W. Winshel, R.V. Erken F. Stewart. 
iau 01. De E e. E I. Robins, S.M enm ads Crisp, 
GR. j^ Peterson, C p Crystle, C.R.A. Gilbert, R.J. Falk. 
Ing, Hewlett, M 


i eyer Rosenbaum 
Clini x Unnag (Cytology) E.E. Cunningham, 
R ‘Ison, 
he In “tors AS. Bright, E.I Gahres, D.R. Carlsc E.W. Titus, Jr., T.H 
G raldi > aul, ) H Hird Josiah Sacks, R.E. Badwev, ^ 
Singer J M C . " 
Cog ts J.M. 


`; Skilling, S.D 
Ose, E.R. Kolvereid, D M, Margulies, in I ^ Bend 
. Smith, W.D. Wallace, Jr.. R.M eg: 


á 3. Anderson, 
. : D. Martin, W.R. Perkins, L.C — ~ ied H€ 
Beay 5 Moya, Erika Latchis, D.C. Meek, A.A M 'udlarian, Marc 
Fia" Carlena Campbell. Melchior Savarese, David Dave 
Aa ot. : Credle, S q 


Alarcon, 
Lee, R.J, Pierce, ( J.. Schneiderman, Se 22 = A 
(d. " , Heo remer, 
Coo) enfield, Jay Grodin, Raymond Gambrill III, Mabelle y 
Ww. JF. ~ 
Shinde Y MJ. R 


yi ichandra 
berts N.A Carr. G M. Kioko. Rita Rigor, Sharadc 

L : Och, Violet Hugh, Anna Van Rooy 

"ÉClupo £ 


4. Clark, S.C. Booker, J.H. Niles 


Í 
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si 

303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) e 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily depar 
conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and € ‘olumbia vj 
tals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and various y 
operative delivery (8-week periods throughout academic year 

e r — : acot 

351 Introduction to Clinical Practice (1) J " 


b 
Introduction of first-year medical students to patient situé tions usi 
bers of the clinical staff. Designed to stimulate questions and di acti 


: - . ra 
regarding physical, financial, and moral implications of medical P 
25 students. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) , 
—" s . pax 
375 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology and We eingold 1G Gow 
Family Planning (5) d m 
ME. S x ] an 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology ? 
planning clinic. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic j 
" 
AcG° 
376 Gynecologic Oncology and Cytopathology (5) N p 
Participation in all aspects of clinical inpatient and office di yi 
: - c 
treatment of women with gynecologic cancer; related resear 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
; we 


377 Fetal Monitoring in Labor (5) 


an A 
Experience in application of fetal monitoring, accumulation z “id | 


on 
tation of data. Participation in intra-partum study of ee elec ail 
of labor position, medication, and types of delivery. 4-wee 


riods. Univ. Clinic p 


378 Endocrinology, Clinical and Laboratory Applications (- 5) 


PRE 
ogic? 
Clinical and laboratory approach to infertility and gynecol g 
crinology. 4-week elective periods. Columbia Hosp. Tii 
> olways 
=p TAS í : ss McKelW ue 
379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Sites, McK j 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology 
tive periods. gi 
es, " 
di à s | ahre | 
380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) G 4-wetk id 
Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery. 
tive periods. Alexandria Hosp. Mor 
-oopeb 0 ^ui 
"22..* " " 90 10 
381 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Ux Prod 
" TV. 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology 
to sexual therapy and counseling. 4-week elective perioc c 
sos ‘anes : à Pugsley> a ge 
382 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) : 4) 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gy necology: 
tive periods. T d 


Foote! re y 


383 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 
y necology: 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and 8y 2 
tive periods "d 
gl 


385 Cli 


Case assignments, rounds and conferences, 


ical Gynecology (5) E 
including tum 


* Required for medical students 
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Cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post- 
Operative care. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


386 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Treichler, Price, Kolvereid 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elec- 
live periods. 


387 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Patow* 


Supery ised obstetrics and gynecology in a large military hospital; rounds 
and conferences, 4-week elective periods, Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 


3 int : : . 

88 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Price 
Participation in all aspects of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gyne- 
cologic services; rounds, obstetrical-gynecologic conferences, gynecologic 
Pathology conferences; Emergency Room consultations; instruction in ob- 
Stetrical anesthesia. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 

3 ‘aE 

9 Clinical Obste 
Participation 
Periods. 


trics and Gynecology (5) Fabro 
in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 4-week elective 
Columbia Hosp. 
39 

0 Extramural Obstetric 


“he Department arra 
institutions, 


Pàrtment. 


s and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 


nges for students to spend elective periods in other 
Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 


39 i 
l Cy togenetics (1) Jacobson 
eal Chromosomal anomalies in man, experimental design and data 
T. ysis in cytogenetics, two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromatin analy- 
inst Ussue culture procedures. Special students admitted with approval of 
~ructor, (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


392 
Reproductive Genetics (1) Jacobson 
9 ic . . . * 
stru onal students; open to graduate students with permission of in- 
ed Lectures with Buest speakers, covering current methodology 
b asis on human infertility; clinical case presentation and review uti- 


Manj in: Possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo gamete 

fp and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in develop- 

395 ? 2nd-year medical students. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 
G 

®Metogenesis (1) 


Jacobson 
or 


structs ical students; Open to graduate students with permission of in- 
*Xperim. *minar course with guest lecturers. Covers various clinical and 
80nads oe factors in Sametogenesis. Emphasis on histogenesis of the 
ents Une wonmental and clinical variables in infertility. 25 1st-year stu- 
niv, Hosp, (Spring) 
399 Medie l 
Clini 1 Genetics (1) Jacobson 
i ši l é M è . . . * 
linkag hea ples Of genetic disease. Emphasis on basic principles such as 


Course is tq FOgenity, mutation, and pedigree inheritance. The goal of the 

and counse! Provide the knowledge and skills needed to diagnose, manage, 
common genetic disorders. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 

DEOS 
Pa 


B Chiee 
of t ' 
he Obstetrics and Gynecology Service at Walter Reed General Hospital 


Ophthalmology | 


Chairman: M.F. Armaly 


Professor M.F. Armaly , 
Clinical Professors J.H. King, Jr., M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper, L.E. Zimmer? 
Associate Professors B.S. Fine (Research), M.O. T'so (Research) 
Associate Clinical Professor L.M. King, Jr. aft | 
Assistant Professors D.S. Friendly, Dertad Manguikian, K.R. Rao, Jean Sw 
(Research), R.N. Sunga, Hanna Zakharia, Minoru Araki (Research) re)! 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R.E. duPr 
Robert Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, J.T. Schwartz, K.A. Simon, HA 
weider, B.H. Zeavin, H.N. Bernstein, D.K. Berler, J.N. Goldman 
Fjordbotten, W.S. Gilbert, H.S. Wicker, D.G. Albert, S.P. Ginsberg, " 
Zimmerman, F.G. La Piana, Frederick Reeser, G.D. Rogell, J.F. O'Nel it 
Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, S.S. Pappas, Joanne Economon, R.S. DES. 
H.I. Rodman, George Liss, H.M. McAllister, L.E. Perraut, H.J. Starts rg 
ard Kogan, J.F. Nowell, Bernard Ehrlich, D.L. Lanter, Richard Hube V 
P.A. Dorn, Jr., E.M. Zimmerman, Joseph Snyder, B.S. Bruner, M.E. pA 
man, L.E. Rothkoff, M.D. Krinn, Thomas Frey, Kenneth Somers, 
Wanicur, R.T. Lee, W.S.N. Ibrahim, Evadne Titer 


i mer 
281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zim 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) F 
; immer? 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) L. Zinn i 
, n , 1. 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic exam 
8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) p” 
. mme 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) L. Zim v. 
: Pr, Ou ET : f eye". 
Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of the ot 
its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases (p^ | 
the major categories. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces p. gu 


‘ , and j 

302 Ophthalmology (OPD)(1) Lodge "T, 

Clinical instruction in external examination of the eye; tonom 
funduscopy. Use of ophthalmological instruments. (Fall) 


380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) a p 
Students will observe all types of eye conditions in ambulatory 
pitalized patients. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Cente x 


381 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) 
Introduction to clinical ophthalmology, demonstrati 3 A 
involved in eye examination, detection of normal and à e 
and participation in outpatient and inpatient medical an 
Lectures, seminars. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic "m. 

382 Research in Ophthalmology (20) 


16-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 


* Required for medical students. 
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ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY 
390 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
Institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
partment. 


Orthopaedic Surgery 


Chairman, J.P, 


| Adams 
Non: é 
'ociate Chair 


man: H.L. Feffer | 
"o j r r 
son J.P. Adams, H.L. Feffer, Fred Leonard (Research), D.W. McKay, 
Clini hell 
^ni. Professors J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson, Charles Keck 
Atocia Professors P.I. Kenmore, R.J. Neviaser 
i Sitan Clinical Professors R.L. Dow, Byron Genner III 
Rent Professors W.P. Fortune, S.S. Haas, M.T. Freedman, H.O. Goller 
dsi arch) 
sad Clinic al Professors G.J. Schonholtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. Eisenberg, G.P. 
Cup ll K.A, Peterson, L.A. Ottenritter, H.S. Cattell, B.P. Vitek, C.W. Mc- 
Ulla Sn (Biomechanics), A.I. Dobranski, Stanford Lavine, M.A. Schultz, 
Clinica} ?rtune, L.J, Micheli | 
Acker "structors Ronald Ottenberg, Richard Conant, J.W. Harvey, R.M. 
Ty yt RJ. Heilen, B.P. Gibbons, C.C. Liu, F.R.T. Nelson, J.A. Lewis, 
SVlaser, Michael Passaretti, R.L. Gaertner, Robert Loeffler 
3300 re... 
~ Clinica} Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
i ^ Weeks at the Univ. Hosp. 
380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Adams and Staff 
up ting Program: one week of adult orthopaedics at University Hospi- 
* one week of children's orthopaedics at Children's Hospital; one week 


Q : : 
X Beneral Orthopaedics at Walter Reed General Hospital, Andrews Air 


perio se Hospital, or National Naval Medical Center. 4-week elective 
" Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Kenmore 
congo Pation in total care program of orthopaedic patients: daily rounds, 
382R ences, seminars. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
^ ^esea 


"ch in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) Leonard, Adams 


' Medicine (arr.) Haas, Lavine 


athletic injuries, including prevention and management 
ts should contact Dr. Haas. 


xt 
p», mural Orthopae 


dic Surgery (arr.) 
instityy; o Ment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
& lons, "recta * < - ner ek 1 4. 
QA Partment Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De 
OP 
Or Medical students 


Ne 
R 


Credit is a part of and is assigned after completion of Surg 303 


395 Research in Orthopaedic Surgery (5, 10,15, or 20) 


4-, 8-, 12-, or 16-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
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Otolaryngology zd 


Chairman: J.J. McFarland, Jr. 


Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., Max Fischer j^ 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. M R.S. Page, r 
Sabri, W.M. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.E. Pumphrey, D.N.F. Fairben y 
Clinical Instructors LS. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemt indel, G. si 
Jr., Stephen Epstein, R.J. Bobys, Daniel Isaacson, B.A. Feldman, H 
N.L. Barr, Jr., Barry Modlin, Allen Small j 
McFat™ 


380 Otolaryngology (5 or 15) d 
rounds à? 


Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; 
ferences. 4- or 12-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) «a oU | 
jods in ° 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective per! of ie Ù 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman 
partment. | 
Pathology pe 
Chairman: T.M. Peery 
— p 


Professors T.M. Peery, F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, ^t "m vals | 
Smith, Mary Matthews, Mario Werner (L aboratory Me dicine), 
G.H. Reifenstein E.P. v1 


Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg: J ft 
wig (Dermatologic), N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Comparative), bec RS , 
Ligeti, J.L. Luke (Forensic), C.F. Bishop (Laboratory Medicine él 


ville (Laboratory Medicine) , 
Professorial Lecturers P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), atk 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Emeritus), 4 an, 

F.S. Jannotta, L.S. Lessin (Hematology), W.A. Burns, R.B adicit), | 

mal Saini, M.F. Dolan (Hematology), D.S. O'Leary (Laborator) affur* n 
Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, e Bank King | 


Weinberger, C.B. Cook, H.A. Schwamm, A.D. Cramer (Blooe s 
Johnson, H.J. Norris l bee -hn att 
Assistant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg (Me -— on a 
B.C. Zook (Comparative), J.G. Guccion, Jocelyn Hicks, F. P. rt edi 
search), Patsy Robinson (Microbiology), M.H. Fusillo poral edic! int) 


y l 
P.A. Lindsay (Laboratory Medicine), J.A. Zeller (Laboratory © iu) | 
Jemionek (Clinical Chemistry), J. W. Eastman (Laboratory 


Medic 
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Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, D.R. Parkinson, 
^" Godwin, F.M. Garner (€ omparative), Gloria Brennan, F.R. Robinson | 
à °Mparative), Anne Baumhofer (Clinical Microbiology), J. W. Howell (Clin- 
4! Chemistry), B.D. Blackbourne (Forensic), M.B. Furlong, Jr. (Laboratory 
xidedicine), B.J. Pearson (Laboratory Medicine) = | 
al Instructors C.R. Lissner (Clinical Microbiology), M.L. Pratt (Blood 
ünking Milo Prodanovich (Clinical Chemistry), R.L. Dixon (Hematol 


" Tq 
5.” El 
1 Shulman (Laboratory Medicine), Linda Christoffersen (Laboratory | 
, “edicine) 
4 eci : : : 
al Lecturers L.C. Johnson, R.S. Chandra 
‘ ‘Bes à ^ f 
l1 Clinical € hemistry (9) Stafl 


^ lac Mi. 
Blood Chemistry: principles and techniques of analysis; toxicology, em 


i rinal T . slit 
Phasizing drugs of abuse and environmental poisons; urinalysis; quality 
control in clinical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 9 or 11 or equivalent 

*12 Clin; : , , 
é Clinical Microbiology (12) Stafl 

j 1 logi micr 
General bacteriology, with emphasis on identification of pathologic micro 


© è » à | ^r 

Organisms by morphologic and cultural methods; immunology and serol 
Ogy stressing basic principles and techniques used in diagnostic studies 

Parasitology, especially identification of parasites and insects that may 


affect Man; quality control in clinical microbiology. 


13 Hematology (6) 


Basic hematologic 
ments of b 
Contro] in c 


Staff 


procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular ele- 
lood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality 
linical hematology. 


14 Blood Bankin 


g (6) Staff 
Principles of 


" » hi i 
immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood 


Processing techniques, quality control in blood banking 
a 
15 Clin; z 
H S fT 
ical Laboratory Rotation (12) Stafi 
n TE . Y í T j ; 3 
a Structions in laboratory technique, stressing the application of theories 
and Principles of clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hematology, and 


lc eee Ts 5 s " a 
ant banking in the day-to-day operations of the modern clinical labo 
ratory, À 


(duction to Medical Science Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 


Lect 
-eCture 
18 Ires on Physiology, pathology, and medicine to accompany Path 11 


t117 | (Academic year) 
- hi n 
tinciples į Lu M io 
(4 p in Medical Technology Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
heo ie CT rR’ . 
clinica] Y Principles, sources of error of methods used in clinical chemistry, 


"acteriology, 


emic serology, hematology, clinical microscopy. (Aca- 
l IC year) 
19.5 


(10-10) hnology Laboratory Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 


Rotati 
SON ation through Unive 


rsity Hospital pathology laboratories: hematology 


st 
ents 
"nite d 8 Otration wry the off-campus program leading to the degree of Associate in Science l 
lo Candidates Medical Laboratory Technique 


) > 
Or the degree of Bac helor of Science ir 


Medical Tec 
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and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 16 weeks; bacteriology an 
ogy, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology 


for 50 weeks) 


201 Pathology (8) 


A year course; required for 2nd-year medical students. G 


tion to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; cO 


, 4 weeks. (35 hours 


eneral 


symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study © 


tissues. Case studies. 


202 Diagnostic Conferences (1) 


Case studies demonstrating pathologic significance of major cli 


av 


wW 
»Jatio 
rrelatio 4 


a parts 


d 
Jannotta, 
nical 9 
i 
sp 


toms and physical signs. (Spring—1 hour a week) 


203-4 Pathology (4-4) 


For graduate students. General introduction to concepts O 
ology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms 
Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. 


enrollment. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. 


+205 Comparative Pathology I (3) 


An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, 
disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provoke ! " p”, 
defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases of v f 
including material from captive wild animals. 


anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fal 


1210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) 


Special assignments for dissection and study, includi 
diseases of captive wild animals. Path. Lab., 


(Fall—6 hours a week) 


212 Pulmonary Pathology (1) 


Basic disease processes reviewed and expanded upon. 


1) 


Nat'l. 


Recommended: 


pi 
Zook, su p 9l 
ng study C pg 
Zoological n 


and p ^ 
Case studies- 
( Academic Y 


ariov 


f dliseast A 
„sical "5,1 
hysi¢ »" 


ear) 


d 


» 


gu 


entations, and group discussions, with correlation of € a 
and pathological changes. V.A. Hosp (Spring—2 hours * 
weeks) pf 
a , d 
214 Diseases of the Liver (1) the focal w 
The most important liver diseases, using the liver biopsy pho jar 
Clinical summary and microscopic findings, including ys? wees) 4 
where useful. V.A. Hosp. (Spring—2 hours à week fe K 
a 


1215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) 
Special assignments for dissection and stuc 
hours a week) 


216 Necropsy Pathology (2) 
Review of current necropsy cases stressing i 


toms and signs and radiographs on the basis of gross 


gans. V.A. Hosp. (Spring—2 hours a week) 


252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) 


Somatic death, coroner and medical examin 
cal and chemical injuries, medical licensure; 
ship and professional liability are discussed. 


* 

Required for medical students 
f An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of P 
Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 


athol 


Univ. HOSP" 


ogy and Bi 


ly. j 
al 
yo 

«aicil 9 

: ( clin ( 
nterpretation inges " tbe 

yi 

d 

(m, 

ogy 9 wi 

er systems, P? " ne m 

nn grin pour ? 

G 
T d 
ologic?l i 


A 


m 
! 


compar ison w 
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253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) Miller 
Seminars with student and staff presentations covering the plays of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare of medical significance. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

2 $5 É " ille 

254 Medicine in Literature (1) Miller 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations covering novels, 
dramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. (Fall—1 hour 
à Week) 

260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) Jaffurs 
Organ Changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including both the 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. (Spring—1 
hour a week) 

*5 ` 

%6 Comparative Pathology II (1) Sauer, Zook 
Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivity and 
Comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. Limi- 
ted 


to 4 students. Path. Lab.. Nat'l Zoological Park (Fall—four 3- 
Our sessions) 


* 
271 Tissue Reactions 


Study of the prob 
tion to therapy. € 


to Drugs (1) Irey 


lems involved in recognizing instances of untoward reac- 
ase presentations. (Spring—1 hour a week) 


*27 : : 
7 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) Staff 


A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology. Prerequisite: 

nat 201 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks full-time on the 
necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiving 1 semester hour of 
credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A. Hosps. 


27 l 
A Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) Zimmerman 
Basic Science 


^ aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—1 hour a week) 
280 Surgical Pat 


5 hology I (4) Newman, Matthews, Palmer, Schwamm 
onl Pathology service at participating hospitals. Examining specimens 
T Current Surgical cases, correlating with clinical manifestations. Univ., 
» Alexandria, and Andrews AFB hosps. (Spring—6 hours a week) 


*281 
A i " p 
nnie Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) Staff 
sites etica] Course in gross and microscopic human pathology. Prerequi- 
the a 701 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks full-time, o1 


eceivin sem Part-time, on the necropsy and surgical pathology services, 
and vie l semester hour of credit for each 4-week full-time period. Univ 
hosps. (Spring) 


athology II (3) Zimmerman 


eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination. 


Inst, of Pat *gistration for Path 279 required. 6 students. Armed Forces 


"283 Anato : *  @Spring—4 hours a week) 
ecro E Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 
Sy i gi | + > 
radu, and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4 


ester hours of credit for each 4-week peri 
30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full 
nts receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week 


an a 
d May receive üp to 


"al stude 


» With permission 


" à í ~ raduit 
elective period. (Medical students: 4- or 8-week elective periods. Grad 


students: fall or spring) 
Zimmer” 


284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) 
and its 


Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye 
nexa. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 
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| 
| 
| 


i Na’ è eo 
285 Clinical Pathology (5) ME 
Selected techniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacterioloB/ ig 
dent selects laboratory problem. 4-week elective period Wash. 
Center | 
Ke! 
| 

g 

study 0% $| 
disease | 


286 Perinatal Pathology (5) 
Participation in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. 
lected teaching cases. Examination of selected placentas for 
week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. j 
287 Immunohematology and Blood Banking (5) plo! 
: in "i 
Preparation and use of blood and blood products in surgery and SA 


diseases, studied from the laboratory as well as the clinical VK c 
4-week elect" 


Emphasis on management of acute clinical situation. 


ods. Univ. Hosp j 
288 Clinical Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) Ab t| 
£) £) [ and or | 

Correlations of therapeutic drug levels in hospitalized patients *. 4e 


. x " "SP s se " 
patients with their clinical status. Evaluation of rational dosag dett | 
Development and application of clinical laboratory methods fo Í 
nation of drug levels. 4-week elective periods. cot | 


| 


289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) asit p 
including for? jo | 


Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, 


thology; clinical pathology projects, including hematology; iso | 
bacteriology. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 

290 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) period” 
The Department arranges for medical students to spend electi nal of " 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the Cha! 
Department "1 

B.” d 

291 Clinical and/or Anatomical Pathology (5) V jn 
Students will have an opportunity to explore in depth a wr tive peso | 
to them in the field of pathology; library study. 4-week ele | 
V.A. Hosp. T 

E i nia m i Hoch 

292 Histochemistry: Chemical Composition and Enzyme ; 

"n T: i 
Activity of Human Tissues (5) matic aci" 
Histological demonstration of chemical constituents and bes atholrr | 
. . * . , « a e^ 
ties in cells and tissues and their use in diagnostic anatom™ cing p" 
Opportunity for employing fluorescence, interference, -— pe anatof y 
scopes. Limited participation in routine work in clinica periods: 
pathology. Room and board furnished, 4-week elective 
Center, Martinsburg, W.Va. pala | 
q 
(v 
293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) h mist ah 


Participation in departmental activities, including clinical 
bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical pathology; 
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Ogy, including medico-legal autopsies. 4-week elective periods. Alexandria 


Hosp. | 
294 Forensic Pathology (5) Luke | 
Participation in the activities of the Office of the Chief Medical Examiner | 
of the District of € olumbia: observation of scene investigation, participa- 
lion in medico-legal autopsies, attendance at court trials, etc. 4-week elec- | 
live periods. Office of the Chief Medical Examiner | 


$ à f 
295 Comparative Pathology III (arr.) Robinson, Zook, Sauer 

Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 

animals. Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4, and 283. Graduate students re 

ceive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week period and may receive 

UP to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full time. Medical students 

receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elective period 

(Medical students: 4-week elective periods. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological 

ark, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. Graduate students: fall or spring) 


296 Surgical Pathology II (5) Newman 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of pa- 
tient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases. 4- 


Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
2 
¿97 Dermal Pathology (5) | 


icrosco 
Week ele 


Helwig 
Pic conferences, review of current material and study sets. 4- 
Ctive periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


2 - 
98 Necropsy Pathology (5) i J.C. Smith 
rgan changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, preparation 
9t Protocols. 


299 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
S3 : > 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

(Fall and spring) 

39g d * 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stafi 
ee to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
ation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertat 


ion Research (arr.) Staff 


L . 
mited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
all and spring) 


da 
irman H.G, Mandel 
fessor, < aeii — a a S 
Pra Truitt, Mandel, V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, S.E. Fabro (Research), 
Aso 80 ial OO. (Research), Roy Hertz ( Research) 
"iat "i F.E. Hahn, Julius Axelrod 
"9 “sors K S. Kim (Research), J.A. Straw, Philip Klubes 
Pen to | 


imiteg 
num 
ber of graduate students, with permission 
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Hard | 


Assistant Professors G.S. Edwards, F.P. Abramson (Research), H.C. wer 


Dailey, E.W. Sutherland III, Dominique Pessayre (Research), 


hammad Shahvari 
Special Lecturer P.J. Creaven 


Mazel and S% 


22 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3-3) 
concep i 


For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Fundamental 
physics; general chemistry, organic chemistry, and biochemistry an resp 
application to medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of re 


rmo 
tion, acid-base balance, clinical biochemistry and enzymology» ho 
anesthetic 


ats 
radioisotopes, electronics, physicochemical properties of 
and other related topics. (Academic year) 


jl 
Mazel and S 


principle 


110 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (3) Y 


For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Fundamental a 
antré 
pharmacology; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, c 
ous system, and cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation nt 
(Sprin 


sia; auxiliary drugs used in anesthesiology; other topics. s 

l; 

e ~ and i 

115 Drug Abuse Education (3) Cohn " 
0| 

Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmé acolo re 

toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and peri "T » 
systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions tO PT. 

Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervo f 


stimulants and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic an ps? 
drugs (Fall and spring) si 
120 Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) "T 4 


, „ading I 
For students in Nurse Anesthestist programs. Assigned reading 


thesia and related areas; preparation of reports sil 


130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) 
For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Presentation 9 
cology and pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs 
those areas not covered in Phar 110. gil 


201 Pharmacology (8) 
A year course; required for 2nd-year medical students. stems as 3 a 
tory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological ips sys 
for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochemistry 9 m 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) 
r 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug-receP e en 
structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membra 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity (Fall) m 


205-6 Pharmacology (4-4) interac" p 
. n! 

For graduate students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences O ; 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational E 
requisite to Phar 205: biochemistry and physiology, o nd year) 
partment. Prerequisite to Phar 206: Phar 205 (Acade 


^ 
215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) nt 
Not open to medical students. Offered off campus throug pat v d 
General Studies. Primarily for teachers, counselors, nf ning b 
trators. Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concer 
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logical and psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stim- 

é 1 Ta he 
ulants and depressants, alcohol, marijuana, and hallucinogenic and psyche 
psychosocial factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal 


implications of drug abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of drug 
abuse 


delic drugs; 


(Fall and spring) 


) va 
*16 Drug Abuse Education Techniques (3) Cohn and Staff 


Not open to medical students, Offered off campus through the College of 
Jeneral Studies. Primarily for teachers and counselors preparing to direct 


drug abuse education programs. Intensive review of current information 
0 - < "rie 1 
n drug abuse, dynamics of group process, supervised practical experience 
Ferequisite: Phar 215 and permission of instructor 


225 
. Treatment of Narcotic De 
Students work on 
lreatment of 
the V.A. 


pendence (arr.) Cohn 
a One-to-one basis with a physician/psychiatrist in the 


drug dependence at the Narcotic Treatment Administratior 
Hospital, or the Psychiatric Institute of Washington, D. 


2 
432 Seminar: 


p Clinicał Pharmacology (2) Stafi 
rinciple 

“ Inciples of experimental design for the evaluation of drug efficacy and 
Safety in man 


Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treat 
vascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment limited 
and alternate springs) 


ment of cardio 
(Spring 1976 
254 p 


‘Fontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mazel and Staff 


For - 

in Medical and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research 

insti “rmacology. Presentations by laboratory scientists from neighboring 
SUtutions, (Spring) 


5 

256 Molecular Pha 

Special UG graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, 

iosynthetic emotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 

transfer RN Processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 

actors whic » ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites 
ich 


„alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resist- 
Spring) 


258 Cane " 
nl Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 


or med; 
edica] . r . 
the pec and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit 
Bop, of tumor cells. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
*59 Dey 
^ Yelopmental Pharmac 
T Medica) , 
enic Mes ànd graduate students 
actions of drugs; 


and Perinatal 


rmacology (2) Hahn 


ology (1) Staff 


Lectures, seminars, conferences. Tera- 
pharmacological principles which apply during 
development (Spring 1976 and alternate 


Staff 


th aduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent ad 
Mone, © Pharmacology and mechanism of action of various har- 
$. } echanism 


267 p Pring 1975 and alternate springs) 
àcolooi.. 
For Bical Research ( arr.) Staff 
ate » 
One „Students Research with staff members. May be repeated 
Credit tow ird 


à Master of Science degree (Fall and spring) 
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269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) de 
n ` MP 
For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. € ontent | y 
each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 
and spring) 


N 
- 
N 


Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) 
For medical and graduate students. Fate of drugs in biological ti A 
sorption, distribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drugs; P uis 
chemical, and biological factors affecting these processes. rereq! 
Phar 201 or 205-6. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


issue 


- sj 
275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1-1) P1 
hà 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, PA ud 
cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laborato! 


niques (Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) j 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1-1) > 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 1974-75 and alte 
years) 
; v 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) ^ 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the o 
offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ga 
281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, | 
Lecture (2) "T | 
For medical and graduate students. Physiological techniques for 9 ag 


mx : | a 
information on mechanism and site of action of pharmacolosie qs | 
Phar 281 may be taken without 282. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 

(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

J 
s 
el, 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Maz 
Laboratory (2) equ 

. Es r 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205-6. "d "T 
concurrent registration: Phar 281. (Spring 1976 and alter w 
i BESS aii iihi i adit r 
283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) ws 
For graduate students. Lecture and laboratory. Theory an Pr 4^ 


lic f 
modern biochemical techniques applicable to study of metabo"! 12 
Phar 205-6. 


mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite: yy 
285 Readings in Pharmacology (1) port: 
< . : « : re 
For medical students. Assigned reading and preparation of 
(Fall and spring) w 
: " 
286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) ph m] 
: ‘ . . ; in 
For medical students. Participation in experiment? al studios or 
ogy, particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemot | 
metabolism. (Fall and spring) gu 
. , = Cont jg 
287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (1) neral arc 
. 3 " » ge 
Both professional and nonprofessional literature 1n the g (spi 


ons. 


drug dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discuss! 
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Mm 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science degree 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


à 
799-300 Thesis 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stafi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

H n " v f 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stafi 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


Phy siology 


Chair n: 


R.A, Kenney 


Pro . 
Proje CS. Tidball, R.A. Kenney, Elizabeth Tidball, Marie Cassidy 
Ano, al Lecturer Leonard Laster 

Assista e Professors M.J. Jackson, Michael McCally 

4 rofessors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 


becia] rofessorial Lecturers I.P. Weiss, E.A. Steane 
Lecturer E I 


Dep, ngley 
art «tà n 
Physic catal Prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
EY numbered above 201. 
115 ph: Sta 
‘i siology for Nurse Anesthetists (3) Stafi 
9r students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Emphasis on respiratory, 


cardiovascular, 


: T > general 
and autonomic nervous system physiology; a more general 
Survey of : 


Other systems 
918 
ected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 

ec HAN 
ety (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis of 
Kolody. A required course for graduate students who have not had 
tn 201 or equivalent. An undergraduate course; students may receive 
i credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by the in 
pe tor, "rerequisite: BiSc 11 12 or equivalent and consent of instructor 
n to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences students with the ap- 

student's major adviser. (Fall) 


Staff 

» laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 
' and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for grad- 
Oc 255 : Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 
Ment, ,- May be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of Depart- 


Chai; Pen to Consortium students only with permission of Department 
rman, (Spring) 2 


"NS 
Niteg for Med 
edic 


al st 
udents, Open to graduate students 


Research (3-3) Staff 


Wists: a Cosa LEID 
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T 
211 Cell Biology (2) " 

For graduate students. Same as Anat 211 and Idis 211. An integra ^ 

vey of the structure, function, and metabolism of the cell, as an 1M 

tion to the medical sciences 3 
' | 
E 


N 
N 


Neurobiology (3) 

For graduate students. Same as Anat 
survey of the structure and function of the human nervou 
clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25 


ri^ 
212 and Idis 212. An ar^ 
s system; 

id) 

1 | Cass" 
221 Seminar (1) 24 
. , , . k disc", 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present wor a M 

experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics Cot 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or Germen "m 

tent differs each time the course is offered; may be repe: ated 


(Fall and spring) j 
JÀ ddl " p. TU 
251 History of Medicine (1) conte! 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine 1n the 
of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) j 
p. Tid 


252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) . Tidball, © "n 
8 
Conference and discussion on topics including E Pon o 
ual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, popu of inte! er 
trol and family planning, fertility and sterility, and other topics 9 


to the class (Fall) m 
253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion 
Regulation (2) ap^ 
- 4 e 8 
Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and th 
tion of these principles to specific situations (Fall) pi 
pb! 
" i : , son, UO 4 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, i at 
i ; in f 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology: pester how 
? 
extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for + sen 
of credit. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) d 
Ken? 
262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) phys jol | 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovasculi nf (Fe 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systen js 
jac" 
265 Review of Endocrinology (1) 
Review of basic endocrinology. ( Fall) i as 
gc 
- . ul 
266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) nd metat 
a 
Review at advanced level of selected topics in endocrinolc®i) 
lism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. um K po 
cn 
267 Renal Physiology (2) i pysio 3 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Overview of rena P 
advanced level. rid! 
268 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (2) enie 
" 


student": 
ra emi 


Lecture 1 hour a week, practical experience at 
Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Prog 
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languages. Experience with one or more computers. No previous com- 
Puter experience necessary. (Fall) 

69 Neurophy siology and Control Mechanisms (2) Lavine 
Selected 


topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of 
data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement 
and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science with permission of instructor (Fall) 


282 E i i ' 
? Experimental Physiology (5) jam 
Participation in an 
Brams are 
Unal tr. 
elective 


) 

^ Advanced Physiology (5) Staff 
Guided Study and/or | 
field of 4 
Vidua] f 


ongoing research program in the Department. Pro- 
currently available in the areas of membrane phy siology, intes- 
ansport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. 4-week 
periods. 


aboratory experience at an advanced level in a sub- 
Physiology. Prior arrangements should be made with the indi- 
aculty member. 4-week elective periods. 
290 

Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) 


o ^ Department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 


*r institutions Interested students should contact the Chairman of the 
“partment, 


295 Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Y special ar 


" : ime course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and Spring) 
298 c. 
“°Mprehensive Physiology (arr.) Staff 
T hake : . 
o review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the student's 


ate program. 
mi Prehensive Exa 
snoring in Physiol 


This course satisfies the requirements for the Master's 
mination, the Field Examination for doctoral students 
ogy, and Part I of the Cumulative General Examina- 
lerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fall) 


Staff 


. anced Reading and Research (2) Staff 


nation, - Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 

Dent Savon literature survey of a subfield of Physiology and of perti- 

Ment for P» the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies the require- 

(Fall ; art II of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology. 
and spring) 


*velo, = i 
imit mana of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 
è e ; ; 

Natio n Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
em. T i l'eparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation prob- 
S Course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative 
"Xamination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 


im "tation Research (arr.) 


1 it 
(Fall 4 to Doctor of Phil 
“nd spring) 


Staff 
Osophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences A 


Chairman: T.G. Webster 


Foo 
Professors Leon Yochelson, R.S. Lourie, J.E. Rankin, T.G. Webster, E.A 


grove, R.L. Shapiro "i 
Clinical Professors D.C. Cameron, T.D. Noble, Sidney Berman, Morn r 
erman, M.deG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, Samuel Yochelson (Criming’ ey, 
ior). D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal Aspects), Leon Ferber, P: iul. Gray, de Er 
doff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, Stanley Yolles, Harold be j^ 
perimental Psychology), Harvey Resnik, S. N. Kieffer, Leopold * 
Noshpitz, William Stark, Bertram Brown, H.H. Work, Hilliard Jason Mil 
Cytryn, E.I. Kushner, John Kafka, Milton Meltzer, Jeanne Spur 
tin Katz 
Professorial Lecturers W.E. Barton, H.D. Lederer 


Associate Professors Rebecca Rieger (Research), H. M. Grigorian, R M. Gy 
man, G.E. Morris (Allied Health), J.J. McMillan (Psychology), 4 
John Zinner ; et, pi^ 

Associate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, I.H. Kaiser, CT. m. "d 
Eden, S.I. Szara ay ga pharmacology), Hans Weil- Malherbe Os peri 
try), J.G. Rubin, E.S. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. Kehne, J: i 
J.H. Yacoubian, Jack Durell, Bennett Olshaker, H.B. Lehrmé in, LH re 


T.D. Reynolds (Experimental Psychiatry), P.S. Weisberg, ©: J kel, 
(Medical Psychology), L.D. Robinson, A.S. Abraham, Josep 


pau 

Francis, Angelo D'Agostino, W.J. X Roger Peele, i pe s 
D.D. Cowell, M.R. Haas, Robert Dupont, David Reiss, Ayres Dg 

Bryant Wedge, P.F. Wohlford, J.H. adn B.L. Burris, C-C: Me 
D.L. Tippett, Archibald Ward, Jr. (Sociology), H.S. Winston, A 
Joseph Smith . SL. Ge 

Assistant Professors Jean Vazuka, Carolyn Robinowitz, B.B. Doyles " 


man, J.A. Frank, Jr. elo en 
Assistant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, R.A. Rogers, er Faa Sd n 
Rintz, F.G. Hilkert, ID, Milowe, W.C. Johnson, R.A. Frank, etse M 
A.H. Kiracofe, Jr., T.M. Mackenzie, R.N. Butler, Christine, Ww LM 
Woodbury, W.H. Young, Jr., J.H. Bouma, Spencer Gordon, ra MCA 
lor (Experimental), D.A. Lanham, Stephen Mourat, S.L. Auster, 
berg, Gertrude Cotts, Margaret Garrett, H.A. Hoffman, w.à. Tof! 
Friedman, R.A. McElroy, Frances Thomas (Social W 'ork), "tiles 
Brian Crowley, B.P. McKaig, William Davidson, J.A. Scho D. m 
Weissman, M.S. Glatt, A.E. Marans, Elma Denham, earl Ho B 
Knew, Jr., L.A. Cove, Milton Engel, J.L. Evans, 
Pakull, C.R. Gray, M.J. Chalick, Geraldine Schaeffer, R. zdward ai 
Messore, W.F. Weber, R.W. Wadeson, Jr., M.T. Advani, Brod? g | 
D.H. Fram. A.B. Zients, M.J. Stern, G.A. Tripp, Michael Sach? "1 


s jo 
Grodsky, J.L. Hatleberg, K.L. Kaplan, D.D. Pollock, Arman ree 
: - olin, Su mE y 


nor Sorrentino, Lovisa Tatnall, Edith Taylor, SJ. W molog) y 
R.L. Fisher, Barton Kraff, DY. ^ itterson, J.D Robinson (P: Gros* A 
anne Goldberger, P.J. Steinglass, G.L. Adams, DJ. Gt se Mi n ste 


Wellhouse, S.C. Ettenson, J.W. Voell, D.P. Kraft, Jocely er 
Ratner, D.R. Meers, F.J. Stoddard, S.H. Lipsius, Barry a 
126 


127 
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i arve 'inberg, 
^ Billet J.C. Chatel K.P. Gorelick, Robert M n bec Steinberg 
In ristol, RM. Costell, M.D. Fitz, Rosalie Auster, L.D. Le 

stru 


, Social Work), 
lors Ruth Richmond (Social Work), Mildred Reynolds (Soci 

R.B, Gerber 

ical Jn, 
D ^ 


| ;.D. Legler, 
1 “ructors Harold Plotsky, W.H. Dobis; Wie Reemi oo 
; ; E. Samenc ) i 
"m Pman, S.A, Savitz, R.A. Blum, S , mane iy igi 
Thompson, Martin Giller. D.I. Joseph, Judith "acte Eee 
Sp it (Social Work), D.A. Berkowitz, Kenneth Kessler, E.R. $ 
“Peci, » D.A. 


^ à "- 
T TIT Fisher, J.B. Chassar 
€cturers Julius Hoffman, J.T. English, Susan | 
Istics). Dean Schuyler 


I 
| 
ce (A, Schweig, | f 
LR. Conte, B.] Frankel, P.A. Lange, Elvin Mackey, Jr., N.A. Sc 
§ Ls PI , 


lOstat 


j)binowitz and Staff 
252 Development of the Person (1) - normal personality 
Or Ist-year medical students. Basic presentation - "aieo mi e 
development. Principles of psychological aspects c £ 
evelopment, (Spring) 
Doyle and Staff 
301 Behavioral Sciences (4) Doy 
A ye 


i > ental mechanisms, 
ar course for 2nd-year medical students m ms c 
Ey, introduction to psychiatric syndromes, c f 
ing, behavior 


al sciences in clinical medicine. 
$ 
302 Clinical Cle 


rkship (5) Ve ste Gerbe owel al d S a fi 
V et er, e CT, C c l, ta 
1 p atc ta gnosis re pnt OF C patie 1 patients 
examination t f it tients and i aue 
n d agnosis, treatme l s r | 
ps : y and St Elizabeths hospitals; Case cor ferences, seminars or 
ych 


latric re 


e "S om i esources. Psycl tatry 
n ferral "Psyct iatric” dr ugs, community r )Uurces y 
: Benera] pr 


actice stressed. (Fall and spring) 


i Bever 
350 Basic Psychopathology and Psychodynamics (2) 


i :linicz onstrations to 
seminar format using reading materials and pne € 
explore the basis of mental illness. Limited to 25 2n yea 

dents, (Fall) 
3 
3 The Role 


and Professional Identity of Webster, Robinowitz, Doyle 
Ysician (1) 


i t e of the phy- 
JE Class explores the personal and social factors of the ns. pr 
greet the “spect of care, identity—through discussion cc f 
Soup ynamic lines. 


and m IT i s nts ( Fall 
Spr Li ited to 20 2nd-year nedical student 
à T ing) 


355 C 
ommon Personality Configurations (1) D. m 
eed commercia] movies, viewed both during class and in student 
e, ; 


Lipsius | 

y € str V ) t i zur ns and life 
i 1 rig i t ati e of per onality configuratio 

St ‘les to b, mate i illu r 


p i imi 2 2nd-year medical 
S analyzed in grou discussions. I imited to 12 2nd 5 
lUdents (F; 


all) 
ya Staff 
mit Peychoanaly ic Concepts (1) titius 
the ^ Psychoanalytic concepts such as dreams. mre atn eres 
Parti conscious and the various components of " —À — 
Teley, Pation in discussions focusing on psychoana iva * Er a 
first. "ce Of such concepts to the practice of medica ns m 
(S : Second-year medical students. Wash. Psychoanalytic $ f 
= Pring ios 


Ssions of 2 hours each) 
“Quine fo 


t medici Students. 
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354 Human Sexuality (1) y 
à y 
Normal sexual development; unusual sexual patterns; emphasis 0 H 


in the context of the individual's growth experiences an n9 


patterns 
medical students: 


rent life situation. For first- or second-year 


Psychoanalytic Soc. Bldg (Spring—8 sessions of hours eat 


— cow? 
382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) j| 


Participation in clinical care of patients hospitalized 
somatic the 


anal 9" | 
for emotiof? 


s A apies F 
mental disturbances; individual and group therapy, rap 


chodrama. 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 


ae 
21 f $ Adv 
383 Psychiatric Day Care (10) ig 

Participation in the evaluation of patients referred for day care vx ru 

various activities and programs in the day care center. Resear ric F 

ing to the day care center in its role in the treatment of psy" 

tients. 8-week elective periods. Psychiatric Inst. of Wash. j 

cov" 
384 Geriatric Psychiatry (5) b wit 
^s i a | inpatiens 

Participation in care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inp? i 

psychiatric and other incapacities. 4-week elective periods. St. 

Hosp. Fi 
pie i pull 
385 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) get 

" i 


3 : " eal 
Observation and study of the administrative management and Uu com 
ction, Mi 


patients. Staff meetings, selected readings, individual instru ille 

. . : -kvilles 

case write-ups. 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Roe C w 
0 
386 Psychiatric Research (5) menti r 
x . : . 1 u 
Participation in research programs involving clinical and exper gii 


vestigations of human behavior. 4-week elective periods. 


Hosp. y 
d 
ens ; . Goo 
387 Clinical Psychiatry (5, 10, or 15) gea 
es (eee d 
Student admits patients, works with treatment team, organ erri 
plan, and treats patients in cooperation with and under * tatio? n 
other treatment team members, Emergency room and const 
if desired. 4-, 8-, or 12-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp: - 
i drip Pp Me. 
388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) affe, 
i : ; factors 
Research into social, anthropological, psychological facweciive pr 
long-term care of patients with chronic diseases 8-week € 
Univ. Hosp. crow 
389 Day Hospitalization (5 to 15) epi A 
"T s , x , ra sep“ 2 
Participation in the diagnostic and treatment programs ot. NIU 
independent day hospital designed to prevent and replar* spit "T 
chiatric hospitalization. Research in the area of partia tion rN 
| One to three 4-week elective periods. Potomac Founda 
Health 
> " ` : T 
390 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) ;ods 9! id 
» "tive per 5 
The Department arranges for students to spend cleo Coleman 


institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge 
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391 Research: Constitutional Psy chiatry and Psychiatric S. Yochelson 
Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5 or 10) 
(1) Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography, and sensory deprivation; em 
Phasis on criminal behavior. (2) Detailed study of the social, anthropolo 
Bical factors producing criminal behavior; psychologic testing. 4- or 8- 
Week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp 


392 Administrative Psychiatry (5) Cowell 


Practical problems of administering a large public psychiatric hospital 
4-Week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 


3 TU lebste 
93 Independent Studies (5) Webster 
Clinical or research experience and instruction in aspects of psychiatry not 


Included in Clerkship; selections on basis of individual student interest 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
39 EL - ager 
4 Elective in Forensic Psychiatry (5) Sager 
Work in the rehabilitation of criminal offenders. 4-week elective periods 
»t. Elizabeths Hosp 
39 
5 Drug Problem (5 or 10) Ratner 
Participation in the evaluation and treatment of drug abusers in an out i 


Patient setting. 4- or 8-week elective periods 
39 : 
6 Alcohol Inpatie 


nt Treatment (5 or 10) 


Do e . 
g ticipation in evaluation and treatment of patients hospitalized for 
chronic alcoholism, 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
397 p... 
Family Medicine (5) Vazuka 
Working with medic 


al outpatients who require some form of psychiatric Í 
interve 


ntion or evaluation of à brief nature. 4-week elective periods 


Cha; | 
ay S.D. Rockofr 

Nocioto A CKO 

Director, orairman: D.O. Davis 


Tur Medi “Visions: S.D. Rockoff (Diagnostic Radiology), R.C. Reba (Nu- 
he 


edicine, 


Odore y; Co-director), V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine, Co-director 
'llafaña (Radiation Physics), J.G. Maier (Radiation The rapy) 
Pro 
fess 
Clin; 9'$ S 
lini, p S.D. Rockoff, J.G. 


Maier, D.O. Davis, W.J. McSweeney 
. an, M.M. Reeder, J.L. Doppman, W.O. Pisch- 
Ass soria] q -TeWs, Jr., R C. Reba, J.J. Smith (Nuclear Medicine), C.W. Ochs 
e fo drews 

; id Majd, V.M, Varma, Kattadiyil Poulose (Research 
Medic ine) 


son, nical Professors 
nt Pro; Augustin, M.L. Nusynowitz 


L Ofescn.. c 
m Lesar imi SJ. Kurzbard, D.H. Knudson, Theodore Villafana, May | ] 
< Eckelman, Ann Wolanske (Allied Health), T.L. Lawson, 


H.J. Kicherer, R.M. Caulk, C.F. Murphy, W.J. 


tas 
-- *x 
ES eee 


zs 


- rm 
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L.R. Kirkland, Jr., W.J. Bunnell, D.L. Breckbill, M.T. Freedman, b 
Krufky, S.N. Lee, B.D. Pressman, J.R. Kirkwood y% 

Assistant Clinical Professors S.R. Bersack, Marion Faris, A.S. Cigtay us 
Saini, M.A. Thomas, James Burwell, R.A. Butler, Sr., F.V. Schumacheh y 
Milavickas, C.F. Tedford, H.W. Sanford, Jr., P.T. Kirchner, RJ. LU rade 
Moran, W.W. Olmsted, G.L. Smoron, Ralph Blumhardt, Eileen 
(Radiobiology), W.C. Harvey, D.M. Milstein, D.L. Johnson (Nuclear / 
cine Technology), M.C. Johnson 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer R.C. Cavanagh 


Instructor D.E.C. Hall pendi 
Clinical Instructors George Tievsky, S.M. Perl, Louis Wener, D.C. 
R.J. Morton, Jr., J.A. Thomas, Ezell Westbrook y 


Special Lecturers A.L. Byrne, L.F. Pridgen, F.R. Pugh, B.E. Smith, r1 
Weisenberger, W.C. Cail, R.G. Conant, D.H. Manley, J.L. Naph? ye 
Cole, G.E. Flook, W.E. Fulps, F.D. Screen, Jr.. A.F. Whiting, n Mit 
genrother, W.F. Mellen, J.L. Firoved, M.J. Duea, P.E. Horsey, dall 
kiff. J.A. Waliszewski (Nuclear Medicine), J.H. Coenen, B.A. Kendi 

adf 

Courses numbered 40 through 190 are for students in the A.S. Or uw n 

programs in X-ray Techology, Nuclear Medicine, and Radiologie * 

Administration. m 

40 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology (6) ues i^ 

Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic ey" s 

amining the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central ne ic ad 

circulatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopae xam? 
raphy, ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiograP capt. 

tions, pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation ther? oi! 


Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine (9) 


: t j 

A . : indic? W 
Practical study and supervised performance; emphasis on ie prog 
ological an® 5 ues, 


4 


contraindications, procedures and methods, phys! fety tec niq 
factors which may result in a false study, radiation sa ety | 
| 


administrative procedures | 


"AM A 
50 Radiologic Anatomy I (4) ture and n 
á " struc 4 
Human anatomy as applied to radiologic terminology: oil norm! 
tion of the human skeleton and topographical anatomy, 
pathological. Prerequisite: Med 101 or equivalent st! 
: s mA 
51 Radiologic Anatomy H (4) ——à 
. . "£^ PS. , ai 
Human anatomy as applied to radiographic procedure jigestive pu 
" : . diges 
functional approach, application to radiography of the „stems ? ise | 
tory, excretory, endocrine, reproductive, and nervous urgiel dr 
gans of special sense. Some discussion of medical am J 
Prerequisite: Rad 50 $9 
$ 
55 Stationary and Rectilinear Imaging (3) procedit ma 
. " imaging ifh ^i 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of in ne; pr pi" 
methodology of these and related procedures, incluc y Jan cardi p 
liver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, ua ventilat NT d 
: -as, lumi ; 
pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pau cardiac gi | 
a " 


tid ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain 
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i iluti le es (3 Staff 
56 Hematologic and Radionuclide Dilution Procedures (3) 


: tic and radio 
Related anatomv physiology, and pathology of tees : Fur 
nuclide dilution procedures; basic protocol for PM _— ve rmn - 
Plasma volume and related plasma studies, red cell vc tal loc alization and 
Cell studies studies of iron metabolism, and the placenta a 
Scanning, 


staf 
57 Organ Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) haath cin 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of "wen — m 
tion Measurements: the procedure for those — n ard 
roid uptake and its variations, thyroid scan, metastatic che 
Bram, renal scan, and renal flow study. 


Staff 
58 Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) 


u estinal absorption 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of p = — 
Measurements: the procedure for those measurements, mse: oe 
tion studies (triolein and oleic acid) and the three stages 
-12 absorption study (Schilling test). 


Staff 
59 Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) : Mitive ve 
Basic concepts of radioassay; basic procedure o T ds rm ate 
ing radioassay., Specific concepts and procedure for "n r i the inter 
B-12 determinations: factors affecting those determinations and t 
Pretation of their results. 


60 Radiographic 


‘heoretical and practical study of X-ray machines, ——— severos 

Sitioning, and radiographic qualities; history and development pei e | 
Phototiming, X-ray tubes, and Bucky grids and their uses; — — 

landmarks. radiographic terminology, exposure factors, and iot poa 

lographic calibration (quality and quantity); marking of films and facte | 
Boverning good film quality. Includes laboratory work. 


Staff 
Technique I (4) 


| 
À i ic T Staff 
| Radiographic Technique II (4) 

Preparation Of exposure charts and use of radiation protection devices 

Practica] 


applications of technical uses of stationary and portable ox l 
of "t under supervision; techniques for pediatric radiographs and method s 
of Positioning and restriction; intra-oral radiography techniques. Photo- 
luorographic chest 
Includes lab. 


chnology (3) Staff 


i entio and 
aut Im after exposure; care and handling of conventional and 
i Omatic darkroom equipment; types of film, handling and storage; mix 

ng and handli - 


1 I r , h » ^mi- 
Cals ; ng of chemicals and the action and quantity of these — 
EM the Processing of film; effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, 
‘Agnosing of v 


i i En ‘ludes laboratory 
arious improper developing techniques. Includes laboratory 


| 

5 Basi 

i ic Chemistry (3) Staff | 
- " t ' " > 
periode tion lo basic Chemistry, kinds of matter, atomic structure, the | 
base = table, Chemical bonding, formulae and equations, solutions, acid- 
Tato; actions; Introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry; labo- 
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J 
66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) j^ 
Mo-99/107 


Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a oft 
body; prep 
alll | 


generator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the 
tion of radiopharmaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, 
control, accountability, procurement, clinical orientation. J 


70 Electronics of Radiology I (4) 

Fundamental concepts of electricity such as battery types 
mple circuits, series parallel circuits, 
1 function of various components of t 
magnetism and alternating current, m? qa 
and capacitance ? | 


d 
and consti 
power and energy, si compot ig 
cuits. Description and he cire "d 
as resistors and capacitors, 


and inductance, inductance and capacitance, 


formers. Includes laboratory work. " 
71 Electronics of Radiology Il (4) w 
Applications of electronic principles to X-ray equipment and are ud? 
transformers, meters, generators, rectifiers, basic electronics; elec ances Jr 
and solid state devices; equipment trouble-shooting and mainten 
cludes laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 70. gol 
72 Radiation Instrumentation (5) pot 
Theoretical and practical aspects of radiation detectors; types zz to re 
and operation of detectors; collimators; geometry; introductio nation | 
linear scanning; introduction to stationary imaging; clinical or 
75 Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) "T 
Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuclea tic p? 
radioactivity and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromag 
tion, series decay, radioactive equilibrium, LC.R.U. T 
80 Mathematics of Radiology (3) «clot e 
; n ; " radio 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radi es 


» wer at 
livision: po ordi 


nology; use of the slide rule, including multiplication, € a A 

roots; solution to linear equations in the unknown; carte give” e 
plane; slope of straight line: determining linear equations ro 

ditions; graphic solution of two or more linear equations. s 

81 Basic Mathematics (3) mon an 

f i TA. j 

Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, oe : jn 

tural logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logar! 

and manipulation of a log-log side rule. T 

1 ` 1 1 W 

82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) formu s 

y . y NAT. 

Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine; basic deca) dics ut 

atis ic 

4 


its variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, 4 error 

noloy, frequency distributions, confidence limits, peser a 

distribution of counting time, statistics relating tO rect! i 
A 


ary imaging sj 
s W 
90 Ethics (1) nsibiliti, j 
Ethics of physician/technician/patient relationships Respon ons 
moral and legal, to the doctor /patient and technologist | 
rapport expected of the technologist Sp 
P - 
J| 
. X t . . "A 
93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) poleci!” a 
“ts on ! 


radiation effec 


Interaction of radiation with matter; 
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lar, tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing radia- 
tion; classical and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. 


94 Radiological Safety (3) Staff 


Introduction to radiation safety; units of radiation exposure and dose; 
icensing: AEC regulations; accountability and records, receipt, storage, 
andling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials; monitoring; 
shielding: dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radiation ill- 


Dess; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive "spill" pro- 
cedure, 
95 Radiation Safety (3) Staff 


Radiation tolerance, safety, and reporting photodosimetry; protective meth- 

$, control devices, shielding, half-life, detection, detection equipment, 
*sign and operation, thermoluminescence (its operation and uses), termi- 
nology and subject matter. Includes laboratory work. 


36 Radiation Biology (3) Staff 


Effects of radiation on basic cell structure through organ and whole body 
eXPosure; nature of radioactive particles and emissions, their effects on 


welogical materials at the cellular and organismic level, particularly on 
* mammalian systems. 
97 " 1 

Special Procedures (3) Staff 
T : : : T 
niques of radiology employing contrast medias. Fluoroscopy, spot 

c body section radiography, pelvimetry, placentography, location of 
reig £ ) 


st N bodies of the eye, angiography, O.R. techniques, oral procedures, 
71 OScopy, Pediatric angiographic procedures, etc. Prerequisite: Rad 61, 


98 
Therapy Procedures (1) oy, 
ntroduction to radi 
p Ysiology, 
and the tech 


ation therapy and radium implants. Related anatomy, 
and pathology of phosphorous-32 and iodine-131 therapies 
Nologist’s responsibilities concerning them. 


99 s, 
u ^ H i ^a Po 
TVey 9f Radiation Therapy and Nuclear Medicine (3) Staff 
Tinci " - J 
hone and practices of X-ray therapy and nuclear medicine techniques; 
in a of radiation therapy and radioisotopes, their application, uses, 
Of equipment, and design. Prerequisite: Rad 51, 61, 71, 95, 96. 
40 Rad; 
adi s . 
las Ology Administration (5) Staff 
Struct; 
Skills Em in the key areas of administration; human skills, technical 
ment and conceptual awareness as they pertain to radiologic manage- 
modele the department level. Traditional management concepts and 


dress th eveloped through modern texts and current journals which ad- 
iscussio, lopics of organizational behavior, planning, controlling, etc 
9n and exploration of the logistics of managing a radiology section. 


um: Diagnostic Radiobiology (6) Rockoff 


Practicum in which student performs administratively and 

TA Y under the supervision of a physician. 
< lini 

ical Prang i 

Six. l'àcticum: Nuclear Medicine (6) Varma 

in which student performs administratively and 

Supervision of a physician 


. th ore 
Clinj Practicum 
tically under the 
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| 

i x: yy 

143 Clinical Practicum: Radiation Therapy (6) y 9 

T : : «+ erative = 
Six-month practicum in which student performs administrat! 

clinically under the supervision of à physician. of 

s 

170 Radiation Physics and Safety (5) T 

Concepts of matter and energy and electromagnetic radiation. ave” | 

Ü 


171 


176 


177 


nisms in the production of X-rays, X-ray circuits, including hà fw gio 
full-wave rectification and 3-phase generators. 
with matter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, 
effect. Radiation detection and dosimetry, Roentgen rac 
radiation. Radiation safety as applied to diagnostic 
medicine, and radiotherapy, including effects of time, 
ing. Maximum permissible dose and maximum permi 


| and rem a 
radiology, gi 
distance, a rati” | 
ssible conce : 


internal dose problems. yl 
Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) js 
„p an UP, ut 
Introductory course designed to provide the student with wr and p 
ing of basic electronics as well as the operation, limitation, V N 
ability tO ^ gf 


ciples in the selection of instrumentation as well as the VÉ i 
simple trouble-shooting of radiological equipment. Transist i "Uu 
supplies, amplifiers, as well as major circuit components of rà "o 
tection instruments, gamma camera and rectilinear ra hy ea 
ortho-voltage and linear accelerators, and diagnostic i 


ment. si 


scanners. 
radiogr 


Physics of Radiological Imaging (3) 

For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image f e r 
transmission through radiological and related photo-optica dev urs 4 
ing system analysis techniques. Concepts of sensitivity» _ : ot? 
modulation transfer functions. Description and analysis of i dior 
tors, including film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. 
development process. Fluoroscopy, cine radiography, í 
niques; image storage electronic radiography; and solic | 
panels. Ultra sonography and thermography. gi} 


Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) : 
¢ oncepts of | pn? g 


For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. i 

including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron captures ecit 
sition, alpha decay, and the auger effect. [sotopic half? „tion h) 
transient equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear I 


: e nut ation SPO 190” 
ing statistics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillat MT 
and comp" 


techniques. Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, ’ 


in nuclear medicine. gi 
* . . . E Mi 
Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) f gent 

: : NP o 
For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts SD. 5 ru 
different energie” A st 


isodose curves, and tissue air ratios for sole, 9 as" 
tip! ep, 
mt coc 


size. Techniques of treatment planning for stationary» si at 

ing portals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerate” and i 

wedge fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces aters" y 
homogenities. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby an^ Introd" 

dosimetry systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy ies, j 

the dosimetry of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy par "m^ 

rae a 

190 Radiobiology (3) : , a 

of radiation 


Advanced course involving biological aspects * 
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>e rganisms. Pre- 
Physical, and genetic effects of radiation on cells and orga 
requisite: Rad 93 or 96. 


/yman ¢ Staff 

383 Clinical Radiology (5) Weare doc dies 
Radiologic differential diagnosis; emphasis on the:z0lp 2 s pron _ 
ology in clinical problem-solving. Each student is ph PMs: id 
ation and correlates the radiologic examinations witi e. d MEL 
festations Of disease. The student prepares a brief —— om oe 
Cal Summary and participates in procedures, case — bacio 
members, and interaction with medical and surgical staff me , y 


f. ting erial. 4- 
*ctures and staff conferences. Audio-visual self-instructing materia 
Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
iagnos 'ell and Staff 
M Diagnostic Radiology (5) Burwe 
P. 


ecis Ce. s; 
- “ticipation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, ps aged gens 
Interpretation of radiologic procedures with staff; review nri phe 
Saching film file. Attendance at medical, surgical, and pedi: 
Conferences, 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


385 Nuclear Me 


Introduc 
tection, 


dicine (5) Varma, Reba, and pe 
tion to the physics of radioisotopes, radiochemistry, a oain 
and instrumentation. Theory and operation of dre a ie a 
Scanner. Study of organ imaging techniques, by lectures, co — 
M Participation in patient care. Introduction to aif ig el e. 
-Orrelation between clinical problems and nuclear diagnosis. 

T periods, Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center 


Maier and Staff 
herapy (5) e 
Introducti 


i Isic igh-energy radia- 
on to radiotherapeutic techniques, physics of high-energy 


ins umentat n i - ent ar correlated management 

; n instr atior . Radiation treatment à d Ort ] linical A vx 

ali ant diseases; emphasis on decision-making in a clinical p ctice 
4-week l 5 


€ctive periods. Univ. Hosp. 


3 
87 Subspecialty Dia 


Staff 
gnostic Radiology (5) ; siae 
> Specialty Offerings include pulmonary, gastrointestinal, - ento 
Metric ang 8ynecologic, neurologic, and pediatric. 4-week elective p 
niv, Hosp. 
88 Di; 4 St; 
8 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Reeder "A 
ici iz 'ocedures; 
P ticipation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and special apa pe 
Pretation or radiologic procedures with staff; MES d Soy 
aching m file; conferences 4-week elective periods. Walter 
Hosp, d nod 
389 p; à 
i chs é Staff 
Diagnostic Radiology (5) - s er 
Me ag Rad 388. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Cente 
399 E 
Xt n t ] 
Th ramura] Radiology Elective (arr.) ; r OU 
inst; epartment arranges for students to spend elective — P m 
trations, nterested students should contact the Chairman o 
Partment, : ‘ 
391 p; i 
Diagnostic Radiolo y (5) Schumacher and Staff 
Same as R g ~ 


Ad 388. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


Surgery 


Chairman: P.C. Adkins 
Directors of Divisions: 
cular Surgery), R.D. Shapiro (Ora 
gery), L.W. Thompson (Plastic Surgery) 


P.C. Adkins (General Surgery, T horaci 


diatrit 
1 Surgery), J.G. Randolph ( Pediatr 


pt 
Professors C.T. Klopp (Cancer), G.S. Letterman (Plastic), J.G. Randolph, 
Adkins, Mitchell Mills, E.J. Rupnik, F.W. Plugge IV, JE. McClen? go 
Clinical Professors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, G.A. Higgins, Jr. * A. 
Francis Jackson, J.R. 1 histlethwaite T T2 
Associate Professors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, P.E. Shorb, Jr. N. (m 
garis, W.L. Joseph, L.W. Thompson, W.D. Latham, W.J. Fouty, ^ i 
man, N.M. Rich, L.T. Bowles, Gerald Klebanoff f „ad (07 
Associate Clinical Professors D.C. Wherry, Maxine Schurter, S.O- Medi 
N.P.D. Smyth, Leon Gerber, D.H. Glew, Jr., Don Wenger, y 
J.M. Keshishian, N.H. Isaacson, K B. Absolon An 
Assistant Professors R.P. Altman, A.J. Slovin, E.J. Harper, Kathryn / 
C.B. Wright, R.W. Hobson II andi. 
Assistant Clinical Professors William Ferguson, J.J. Weinstein, F.B. pon UJ 
Canter, J.B. Harrell, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, Fernando Sacasa pw: we 
Shapiro (Oral), J.D. Alford, C.A. Silva, R.L. Flax, R.R. Cameron jy 
Dempsey (Plastic), H.F. Sears II, D.L. Sturtz, R.S. Filo, 


Giordano, G.B. Helfrich, B.S. Teunis, R.C. Shaw, William Gee : 
o 


de 


y 


H.A. Sui s" 


Instructors S.M. Knoll, P.J. Corso eldon | 
Clinical Instructors B.G. Brown, J.H. Sager, G.E. White, She vint | 
(Periodontics), R.S. Siegel (Oral), C.L. Magassy (Plastic), W- 1. m 
303 Clinical Clerkship (15) | 

12 weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat'l. Naval Med. € enter w 

y 

3 anc: » 5 yr". 

376 Advanced Surgery (5) ocedutt® wi! 


Participation in total patient care, including operative Pp HOSP” yi 


close supervision. 4-week elective periods. Andrews / vente 
Naval Med. Center, Univ. Hosp., V.A. Hosp., Wash. Hosp- | 
Reed Gen. Hosp. wi”, 
378 Intensive Care Unit (5) Absolon i 
Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patien Jac s 
and cardiovascular W h W 


cases involving trauma; neurosurgery; 
dominal, and orthopaedic surgery. 4-week elective 


Center ! 

i d 

379 Transplantation Immunology (5) teaching jf 
s l "HX mm 
Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. Daily 7 edi 

literature conference, seminar presentation, weekly 

phrology rounds. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp- 


384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery (5) : yasculat * 
Study of the basic principles used in thoracic and cardio 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


* Required for medical students 
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385 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery (5) Thompson 
Participation in all activities, including preoperative and postoperative 
Care, operating room procedures, clinical activities, conferences. Aesthetic 
Surgery, head and neck cancer, maxillofacial trauma, hand surgery, con- 
genital anomalies about the head and neck, and burns. 4-week elective 
Periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


386 Pediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 


Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for infants 
and children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
neoplasms. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


87 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery (5) Thompson, Parsons 
Experience comparable to a surgical internship with integral participation 
all activities of the service, including preoperative and postoperative 
Care, Operating room procedures, outpatient clinics, and conferences. Basic 
Principles of wounds and their management, aesthetic and reconstructive 


Surgery, and congenital anomalies. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed 
Gen. Hosp. 


89 : , n wu : 
Surgical Preceptorship (5) Iovine, McCune, Thistlethwaite, Isaacson 
Participation in the care of general surgical patients as seen in private 
Practice. 4-week elective periods. 


390 FẸ 
0 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 


dar Department arranges for students to spend one or more elective peri- 
3 at other institutions. Students must have the approval of the Chair- 


Man of the Department. 
39 : A 
2 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) Keshishian, Smyth, Slovin 


Study and application of vascular surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
sp. Center 


39 P 
5 Experimental Surgery (5) 


artirina s: b "9 * M ; : ^ 
K l'ücipation in existing research projects and experimental operative pro- 


Cedure«- aa.: oa 
dures; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Surgical Research Lab., 
arwick Bldg. 


Joseph 


99 p; 
Disaster Medicine (1) Pierpont 


me . " : € 
age TBenCy medical care; teaching films and discussion concerning man- 
(Fan) " of "on the scene" trauma and mass casualty situations. 


Ofes pem ——————— 
y ESOP 

Clinici PeR. Cu 
Socios, p feSsors 


"rtson, H.C. Miller, Jr. 


ty, (te Dy. ^ Ferguson, W.D. Jarman 
Prost Clin “Sor Mitchell Edson 
*hsili Ca! Professors F.T. Reuter, H.A. Goldberg, Anthony Borski, F.J. 


aon Rodriguez 
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Assistant Professor H.S. Semerdjian r aneil) 
Assistant Clinical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, R.C. Rhame, John Koo 
George Dudas, H.J. Klapproth, R.E. Ware, W.L. Banfield III, LS pu 


E.H. Soifer, I.J. Spence, D.M. Seitzman, B.T. Mittemeyer, Irwin 
D.T. Schwartz, F.B. Hendricks, L.A. Jones Eó 
Clinical Instructors Hernando Salcedo, Barbara Black, T.A. MacLean, 
Abramson, J.B. Alperstein, R.A. Roth, B.I. Turner | 
te 
380 Clinical Urology (5) E 
Outpatient and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy and radiographic proe 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. "I 


381 Clinical Urology (5) T 
‘ ; n : jc an ! 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis olt 
ment; radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery» " iV 
reading, weekly staff conference. 4-week elective periods. UN 

Hosps., Nat'l. Naval Med. Center, Walter Reed Army Medical Ce " 

jj! 

$^ rita 1 eme, 
382 Clinical Urology (5) Se y 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures f 
ment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy 
reading, weekly staff conference. 4-week elective periods. V- gis 

i 


ut 
or diagnosis gd 
and surgery, Host: 


383 Clinical Urology (5) 
Outpatient and diagnostic urology; cystoscopic and operat 
week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (2 weeks) and Nat}. 
Center (2 weeks) 


TLA 

$ og 

ative urola po 
| Nava | 


390 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) ods if ol | 
Bi i s iods 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective per! he 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman 


partment. 
i! 
Required or Recommended Courses in Allied Health Pr 
Offered in Other Divisions of the University 
Arts and j^ 
THE FOLLOWING COURSES are offered by Columbian College of sa and i 


i n n . e ati 
ences or the School of Government and Business Administra 
either required or recommended in specific undergraduate power’ 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Students are reminded, ^. 


not all these courses are acceptable even as electives in certat hoosi"? 
. : or in © 
Programs. Students should consult with the program adviser 1n 


tives for the particular program in which they are enrolled. 


ACCOUNTING 


i "m 

1 Introductory Accounting (3) jy wg 
/ e ; " -i es, analy”. .af 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures f signifi? 


e -nfi so 
ports; the accounting measurement and communication 


nomic and financial data. 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


EL a 
MERICAN CIVILIZATION 


7 " " . spe . 20540 
l~72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) 


Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance 


AN 
THROPOLOGY 
1-2 í 
< Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth l: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and culture history. 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cul- 


lural behavior. 


31-35 
32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) 


11-72 Introdu 


Survey of the 


arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern times 
found 


ation for further study in the history of art. 


ction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
9 crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the Re- 
Publican Age. Art 72: from 19th century to the present. 
Big 
Loc 
°SICAL SCIENCES 


11-4 


104 


127 


2 Introduc 


tory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 


l s e , . " 

rine (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
lat " designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
: *d sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $15 a 
*mester. 


Co gets 
Mparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 
£c " : A 
m xe (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
Orphology s 


Of vertebrates, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $18 


I 
ntroductory Microbiology (4) 
Cture (2 


micr. hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
Benet Sanisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylo- 
c : relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year 
mistry. Material fee. $18. 
Genetics (4) 


-&ct ' 

Pen" G hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory course. Basic as- 

c idt. transmission of genetic traits with particular reference to the 
ical basis of heredity 


and gene action. Material fee, $18. 


2 i 
(2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microsopical 


tionship ot normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrela- 
P of structure and function. Material fee, $18 


139 


140 
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154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) vet 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours): sitio" | 
brate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and tran 
taxa. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $18 

163 Human Physiology (3) 

Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body: 

164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) "i 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on th M 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prered 
concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $20 

165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) el or 

t 1| 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selec fe 


Prerequisite i chee 


systems, stressing chemical and physical bases n: 
registrato 


and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent 
151-52 or 50. Material fee, $20 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) viti o | 
^ ac 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
| 
ef 
105 Personnel Management (3) 4 nan 
i pl an 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel : | 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 
CHEMISTRY | 
p" 


9 General Chemistry (4) 
Offered only off campus. Introduction to chemistry, 
of matter, atomic theory, chemical bonding, acids an 
structure, properties, and reactions of hydrocarbons; 
titative analysis 


sic 
including be ur 
d bases, an Dio qu 
introductio" 


A 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) th de 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation. (1 boys p 0 | 

tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative € "m 

uisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. 

Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. | 
"1 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) „tice of wy | 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and prenta ” 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction instruff | 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $21. 
i" | 
50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) nurse 108 ss 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal organic che isit 
in related disciplines. This course does not pen pr 


requirement for chemistry majors or premedic: s Chemistry- 
Chem 12 or 16, Intensive General and Analytica 


fee, $21. 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


ECONOMICS 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3—3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour) Survey of the major economic 


Principles. institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1 is pre- 
requisite to Econ 2 


ENGLISH 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
(Formerly Engl 1x) 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students in- 
adequately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, 


and exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing 


Paragraphs: continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets five hours 
à week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $295 (tuition 
of $270 plus additional fee of $25). 

l H ` ^ 

0 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

( “ormer|y Engl 1) 


Study and 
comple 
ysis of 


practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
Xities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by anal- 
selected current prose; library research procedure 


d English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 


ormerly Engl 2) 
S € i ? . . . aso. » 4 
"pes and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
inf rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on log- 
e thought. by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language 
m Of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who 
eive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12 
12 Enot 
n ii AU 
(F, Blish Composition: Language in Literature (3) 
Ormerly Engl 4) 
Stu € : . > , 
ad and Practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
Se cal writing: emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in the 
lence an 


g in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of literary 
oS and of 


0. S the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 
Engl i1 dents Who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for 
(Fo, Writing of Reports (3) 
evmerly Engl 11) 
taies Only off campus. Theory and practice in the writing of technical 
43 C * Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 

i 
E" ‘cal Humanities (3-3) 
ern tbe, V off campus, Interdisciplinary study of the origins of West- 
the Bibo *ading and intensive class discussions of selections from 
Home R and of five works each semester from the following authors: 


Phocles esiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, 

Polybius, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 

artistic c Augustine, Background lectures on the major intellectual, 
' *-OnOmic, and social movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 


EM 


p 
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45—46 Humanities in the Modern World (3—3) 


Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of modern 


thought from the Renaissance to the 20th century Reading à 
semester from the 


sive class discussion of five works each } 
authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, ^ pic 
Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot, sot? 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, ane " | 
movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 

Y. 
historical "t | 
various tY ; | 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Representative works by major authors studied in their 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to 


forms of imaginative literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. | 

71—72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Ens! ?:| 

. + " ` . la b t| 
Historical Survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War 


from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


91—92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 


| 
EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES | 
| 
26 Environmental Issues (3) latio" gi 
: è » ; ^ ula er 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the poP lem ud 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental De policy: 


of economic growth and development, technology and pu 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) ny which "] 
: n »eography ions 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geogra relatio? 
) : - e 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environm 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) e jocati 
Examination of the basic principles which determine 
economic activities on the surface of the earth | 
HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 
» ' = 3 A 
203 Health Care Organization and Management (5) HistorY an 
(2 hours): unctio" 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory 
rent character of institutional health care 
structure of various kinds of health care 1 


Organizationa 


acilities. 


e departmen!® 


* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and th 


Sciences and Geography and Regional Science 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


History 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3—3) 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
*ra. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


71-75 
72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 
Hist 71; Political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 1861 to 
Present. 
M 
STREMA TICS 


3 College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 


additiona] topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
igh school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite : 


two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
8ometry, or 


Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


9 
General Mathematics I (3) 


9r students e 


lecting Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
humbe E q 


T systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 


10 
General Mathematics II (3) 


M; + > 

abi ematica] systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
3 "Y. Prerequisite: Math 9, 
0 

s ècaleulus (3) 

t i PP . . á " 
Polya ory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
requisite trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 

site L 


ra * Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge- 
^ One ye 


trigon ar of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
metry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
Xamination in algebra and trigonometry. 


9f One Variable (3) 


ifferentiaț; à 
c io tiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
ns, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. * 


athemati d te 
otio matics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 
calculus” unction, graph of function; sequences; differential and integral 
ions ‘ae functions of one variable: exponential and logarithmic func- 


to regis, ^ Y Students must take a placement examination in algebra prior 
Bistration. 


Mathematics 


neti for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 

o " 

grange d several variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, 

algebra det Pliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix 

Ta Math 51 *terminants. rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: 
39 1 


may be 
Waived ac 
nd. Prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 
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MUSIC 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) " "d 
n 


materials of music. | 


F . eme 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elem 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; 


sis of selected literature 


Qna! | 
aural an?" 


PHILOSOPHY 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 


Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic 
Plato to the present 


NU, 
tions 
pos! 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


r faf Tu 1 
4 Introduction to Political Science (3) day o 
Study of political behavior, including the role of politics 1m pr : , 
the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and tbe fo 
nature of political institutions. Students who receive cred! 
cannot receive credit for PSc 5. 
5 Introduction to Political Science (3) mphash " 
: , -ms; "m 
Introduction to the study of comparative political eye the fof 
structures and processes of major foreign governments e ul ree 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc 9 ** 
credit for PSc 4. 
‘ = ue y 
6 Introduction to Political Science (3) esses of ' 
; à . roce» 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and P 
American political system 
PSYCHOLOGY 
| General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
A" 
* á ; m 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) E moti” y 
; -iples nt ? 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. dag. ass sm. ^ | 
personality development, social and cultural ure o 1 equ 
= » Ps 
description of personality emphasized. Prerequisite: ^^ 
' „a 1 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Wu jearnin’ 
1 € 
Ihe contributions of psychology to education; emphasis 
requisite: Psyc 1 or equivalent 
n 
Y 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 
Psychological concepts and methods applied 
management, human engineering, employee 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psychology 


to problem: prod'* 


motivation, 


: : ; š 
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151 Social Psychology (3) 


Soci : , ‘tivation, role- 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: ee m rc 
ehavior, Communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, na 


i "ste sychology. 
Ism, and War. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psyc 2) 


RELIGION 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
(Formerly The Old Testament) 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures with ponsideretion 
ja development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personali- 
ties, 


‘es nt (3) 


i i TE x 
stament literature from the standpoint of occasion, p 
Pose, dominant 


ideas, and permanent values Emphasis on approach, 

structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 

5 > 

9-60 History of Religions (3—3) at 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context Rel : ): 
Tuimitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
poism, Onfucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
ast ( 


ancient religions. Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 


“CloLogy 


y Sociology (3) 


ioa principles of sociology; development of culture. and personality, 
Pact of 8roups and institutions on man's social behavior. 
?U i 
(Fo 9f Sociology (3) 
rmerly , merican Social Problems) 
production to the various methods by which sociologists have ap- 
aee the investigation of social phenomena. Prerequisite: Soc 1. 
4 ~ 
Medical Sociology (3) 
Cal ™ actors and Processes related to the etiology and treatment r- phys 
Banizg , menta] illness; medical Occupations and professions, méd ical « , 
Soc j dons, Problems of delivery of health care services. Prerequisite: 
129 Rae 
Ma p Minority Groups (3) 
alysi , 
ciety x relationships between dominant and minority groups in so- 
analyse ticularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
9f the Phenomenon of prejudice. Prerequisite: Soc 1 
Peep 
D DRAMA 
111 B 
Usin 
Study D ae Professional Speaking (3) 
à; X ic - fessional speak- 
ing; Practice Communication Process in business and professic p 


'n Presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 


146 
2 
rv" 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and suP | 
activities, Primarily for nonmajors. 
121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) T 
erm 1 j all g".| 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and sma Y 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite 
s i p instructo" 
Communicative Speaking and Listening, or permission of 11 
STATISTICS 
51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) ect 
] : jon, & e 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distribute 6. 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hyP* 
relation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 
91 Principals of Statistical Methods (3) ;butes a | 
pis attribule? . 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and a terisi 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their char rito 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. A 
$18. 
101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3—3) á dist 
$ averages 99 sd 
Offered only off campus. Variables and attributes, aver m. 
sion, elementary principles of sampling, introduction to 
statistical decisions. Prerequisite to Stat 102: Stat 101. 
gi? 
f 
Ee on „lated m ” 
* Stat 51; 53, 7 i $ ^" 5 1 Science and 91 are Te deg i 
, » 4ntroduction to tatistics in Social €i ni ard à 


^ wW 
matter, and credit hours for only one of the three may be applied to 
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2 * 
bs MN Faculty and Staff of Instruction 
BRR h — - - — 

Th 
odo i 
as, 1995 Udson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Erre . "lon University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 


Cyril 
Ba, 1916, ‘Albritton, Professor 


Emeritus of Physiology 
niversity of Missouri—c 


ar olumbia; M.D, 1921, Johns Hopkins University 


y Fo 
MD, ine Anderson, p 
» University of € 
Ma, d Blades, p 
Í $ University of 


rofessor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology 
incinnati 


rofessor Emeritus of Surgery 
Kansas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 


Th, Professor Emeritus of Me dicine : 
niversity; B.A 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D. 1948, George Washington Uni- 


McPhe : : : e 
De 1929, s — Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
Xte Tthmore College: 


; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 
ans Bu, 
9) ulla 


Pa, 1920, Yale ard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psychiatry 
a Diversity; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 
(Cans, ol, C Ofessor Emeri 
k antah) i955 Polic University of 
Tank i à » University of Camb 
Neg S 

5, pa c Ostenbader 
mia ampden-Sydney C 
top Keith C i EA 
web Cromer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
H . 1929, B A 

ry “A. 1931 


JL “dure 
co, an 


tus of Anatomy, in Residence 

America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University, Ph.D. 
ridge 

, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
ollege; M.D 1929, University of Virginia 


» George Washington University 


‘AY arner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
bay, 16, W 

e Frederi Eo Maryland College; M.D 
, Une ENS, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Pacul yo Nashville 


the Year and jam 


1920, Johns Hopkins University 


of Instruction 
aculty and 
Timary respon 


listed here and at the head of each department is for the 
Staff members who hold appointments in two departments 
Sibility listed first 
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ep M5 T necol | 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyn ^ p 
B.A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson University; ^"* 


Case Western Reserve University É pi 

iia ^ : À : : , (EF 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology ( 

mental) 

B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University " 

se » O? 

James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics @ | 

cology 


M.D. 1934, George Washington University 


Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1933, University of Virginia P 
d ii. E" | 
rics à | 


Clarence Kendall Fraser, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstet 


cology 
Ph.B. 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tufts University 


James Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology vigi? | 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Medical College | 
Virginia Commonwealth, University 

Alec Horwitz, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery university of P 
B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, Un. 
nesota 


Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 


Edward Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
M.D, 1918, George Washington University 


- ; »diatrics 
Preston Alexander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pé diatric. 
B.S. 1913, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology | 
B.A. 1910, University of Richmond; M.D. 1915, University of Maryland 
; ; ; aes :diatric$ 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediat 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1925, George Washington University G poco 
George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics anc 
B.A. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 


" nce 
Spek in Reside 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology, !" 

B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland h isin)! " 
t oS sino (Biochem igh 
Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (P aD. P? 
B.A. 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell Unive 
versity of Minnesota 


Frederick A. Reuter, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
M.D. 1916, George Washington University 


Benjamin Rones, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthaln 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of 
M.D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada iglo8y 


i On "Hwin »sthest 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinic al Ane 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy hington Unive 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Was 


1:0l0gY 


jt 
mo! 
clinical OPH 


AFF RL ION 
ULTY AND STAFF OF INST CT 
FACUI 


. E n 
‘linical Urolog) 
'ritus of Clinic 
^ T on, Professor Eme o 
in Medion 1 ————À Washington Univers 
Ys "n e " * . 40, J 


B. rave rofessor E meritus of linic a Me dic ine 
raeme T D r ] 
A ll F fe SS _ ut C 
, SS 
. 


rnell University 
les} Y College A.D. 1926, Cornel 
, eilesle © . M 9 


d 
1 hild Health an 
i "linical Child 

r Professor Emeritus of Clini 

ýe Ugustine Washington, fes: 

velo ment 
BA p 


pi £ e 926, v rginia 0, Johns 
a; MI 1930, 
ns j ia; 2 
B.S. 1926, University of irg 
k irgi y Institute; x. 
Ho irginia Military V ) 93 
i niversity 


§ r g ic y gery 
D 'eurolo "ical Sur; , 
I fessor Emeritus of Ne ena . Virginia 

P : roses: J m 

Iola M Institute; M.D. 1928, 1 

, Milita y 928 nive 


BA ace W k nson Pre Jess mer i un ( p , 
1925 M ‘lini 8) à 
1 ical ) hthalmolo, 4 
i "Ojessor E ieritus c C L 1902. iversit 
: ^ ^1 m 'w att University; M.S. in Med 932, University of Penn 
Sylvan R D, 19 8, George Wa y; M 
! ia 


i Behav- 
chiatry and 
1 "rofessor of Psychiatr) 

l Ab h Associate Clinical Profe: 
amuel Abra am, Ass 
lora] Ciences 
" ee jor of Neurology 
[s Abraham Assistant Clinical Professor oj 
Mp, 1952. Budapest University 


ege, P v ) 95 JCOr, Washington University 
nster Coll - 

ylvania; M.I 1950, George 
Col , Penns a ; g 


1 , "y 
1 'tructor in Urolog) 5 

itd Gerald Abramson, Clinical Instr ^ pb m A 
F a: m University 9f Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, 
Ted Paul Abram xi 

m 1965, Ohio State Uni 

E 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 5, 
Karey Bedric 


Surgery 
iate Clinical Professor of 
a. 194g h Absolon, Associate Clinica 


TS v 952 vi . 1963, 
ty i ity; M.S., Ph. 

le University; 
i ity, Czechoslo akia; M.D. 1952, Yale 
Rivers; N Tyck Univers Be Ph.D. 196 
R of M 


son, Ass, PS@ar Pr or F a ho. ogy and 0j I har- 
i R ea ch ofessc of at 
Š istant e: 


B in Orthopaedic Surgery 
ag Shall Ackerman Clinical Instructor in 
x T MD, 1962, University of Pittsburgh 
Geop 


Se Leslie Adams, 
ence, 
Bs W963, mad Z 


[ , Ith and 
j Child Hea 
x dams, j rofessor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of 
Bs lopment, ” 


7! 7 
r r iatry and Behaviora 
'"chiatry a 
} Clinical ofesso. Of F SY ch 
Assistant P fP. d 

edicine i 
! lane University of Louisiana 


! lissouri—c ol 945, W i O niversity 
/ashington U 
i i umbia; M.D. 1945 , as 


Medicine 
Bs Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of 

pus 1M), MD. 1947 ufts University 

aul c à 


is Saltz Professor of Surgery 
o Hopkins University 


Ba pancis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology 
950, M.A. 195 State U 


0 A niversity of N D. 1958, Duke University 
MD mon d 1958, 
i t f New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. sie 
K Un ve; n ne : rof r of Neurolo, ] 
i Mor Of i g. 
; à : » ist nt Clinical P. 0) essc 
Pe Tsity of Tori 
hawj 
a rino 
LB, 


us In tr tor n Developr tent 
Un Y i 0 in Child Health a id 

1, Struc 7 

y ity f Baghdad 
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" 4 "J* . . . * ^ ad 
Julio Estuardo Alarcon, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
M.D. 1966, University of Trujillo, Peru 


Chalom Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, American University of Beirut lil 
Dan George Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1938, Ohio State University; M.D. 1950, Syracuse University 


Ernest Narinder Albert, Associate Professor of Anatomy oe 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; 


University 


Solomon Naphtali Albert, Associate Clinical Professor of 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University of Beirut 


Ph.D. 1965, Ge 


Anes thesiology 


Yousef Al-Doory, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Envir 


Health 195^ id 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A, 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 


siana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College ol "il | 
E E ¿ : +, Fidem ^ 
Charles Edward Alexander, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Ep! 
and Environmental Health ; ppl p 
B.A. 1951, Yale University; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.P.H 1959, 
Johns Hopkins University ] 
James David Alford, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery | 
B.A. 1959, M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Theodore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery | 
B.A. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy ity and as | 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 
tural and Mechanical College ring 
; " no Enginee os 
James Curwood Aller, Associate Research Professor of € linical Eng esi p 
B.S. 1942, United States Naval Academy; M.A. 1949, M.E.S 1954, Harvaró © 
1968, George Washington University 
Melvin Gustavus Alper, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 
Joel Barry Alperstein, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 
Hubert Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 
Louis Katz Alpert, Professor of Medicine " 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University j uni 
x > yi des f the 
Seymour Alpert, Professor of Anesthesiology; Vice President 9 m 
for Development d pownstale ¥ 
B.A. 1939, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New Yor ig 
Center i iid Health 
R . Chi 
Roy Peter Altman, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of y? 
Jew 
Development "TR x: 


B.A. 1955, Colgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; 
Medical College 


Alice Hackney Altstatt, Assistant Professor of A 


B.A. 1949, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanc 


Sirus Amiri, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and 
M.D. 1956, University of Tehran j surge? 


Harvey Hirsch Ammerman, Clinical Professor of N« urologic 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 


nesthesiology 
Jerbilt Univers 


Development 


ity 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
A | ie 

iu James Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
2 ANI, George Washington University 


l 3 ^o X » TY 
"e Edward Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetric s and Gynecology 
m 1955, Union College, Nebraska; M.D, 1965, Loma Linda L niversity 


"hryn Duncan Anderson, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child Health 
[ , 
= Development we 
me 3 “A. 1964, University of Cambridge; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 
E F C : * . . 2 - " m n 
ba ach Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) 
Ec 1988, M.D, 1963, Harvard University; M.A, 1960, University of Cambridge 
lli; - A | 
aun Staton Anderson, Clinical Professor of € hild Health and Development 
"oom, Duke University; M.D 1931, Johns Hopkins University 


1 0 * " x 
moet Andrews, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 


M : Brown University: M.D. 1932, Case Western Reserve University; D.Sc. 1946, Uni- 
. SHY of Pennsylvania ; 
Ohn 


Angel, Professorial Lec turer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
'A, 1936, Ph.D , Jes: 


ati : 1942, Harvard University 
ana i à; 
Mp, ja onovych, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
£0 ae niversity of Vienna 
onard p... | p. 
B.A, ios lip Appel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
0j me D, 1957, New York University 
Dalq 


MD ‘alan Apter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
i inte corge Washington University 


MD, aaki, Assistant Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
i `” MSD. 1962, Tokyo Medical and Dental University 
BA, 1948, 17 Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
an A li ET Yor University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College 
Ar : : 
Ba, 1965, 8 Instructor in Medicine 
i Nsoy versity of Minnesota; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 
Sour Ba. 
B.A, 1947 "MÀ Armaly, Professor of Ophthalmology i - 
i “+ 19532, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1957, University of Iowa 


i | Qui ans, Assistant Professor 0j Medic ine 
Gi * “Diversity or Tehran 

au 1 — i | 
= a | August, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 


Unter Jos s niversity of New York, City College; M.D. 1962, New York University 
ef A TẸ ) 
Roe 1952 U ‘Ugustin, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
Sa , 


alie * niversity of Heidelberg 
havio, ISsner Auste 
Ba a Clences 

Si : 1961, Uniy, "x 

Mon ersity of Connecticut: 


» 0 A : 
Sciences Uster, Assistant Cli 


i "li ?$yC 1 Be- 
T, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry anc 


M.D. 1965, Boston University 


nical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


* Harvara 1559" Of Child Health and Development 
py, ^ Xelr, x niversity; M.D, 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
a macolop,, ‘Stinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lecturer in 

» City Un; 

Ray » Lt. i 195 niversity of New York, Ci 
; do zc ee Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 
h ar d J fer xi 
aa (Psychol: Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and D« velop- 
"A Ogy 

65, M. 4 198,” p 


ty College; M.A, 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 


h.D. 1970, Catholic University of America 
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Silas Babin, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1951, Louisiana State University Medical Center, New Orleans 


James Michael Bacos, Professor of Medicine e 
, a ~ i 
B.S. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.D. 1953, Duke Un 


Robert Emil Badwey, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology | 
B.S. 1955, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 


Alfred Baer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, Ohio State University; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 


: »siology 
William Eldridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesth siolog 


M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


i 
„velop 
David Whitney Bailey, Associate Professor of Child Health and Deve 


B.A. 1954, Bowdoin College; M.D., C.M. 1958, McGill University 


John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 


William Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 


‘= ~ Surgery oi 

George Ivan Baker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic sure wet 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York ps 

Center 


‘ "d 
. ciel | 
l i pavioral 5 | 
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"" | 
cology ton give 
B.A. 1946, Case Western Reserve University; M.D 1949, George ve di ine 

i : TEN: ; Medic! 

Bernard Robert Cooperman, Assistant Clinical Professor oj ! 

B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University | 

Paul Joseph Corso, Instructor in Surgery yj 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University PL 

! : y : psychiatr? | 

Ronald Michael Costell, Assistant Clinical Professor of FS) 
ioral Sciences M. 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1967, M.D. 1967, Stanford University public id 

f 
? s ical an v 

Raymond Douglas Cotton, Professorial Lecturer in Medical s par? y 

B.A. 1965, Monmouth College, New Jersey; J.D., M.S. in Hygiene ; peii 
Á ; S hi » ane 
Gertrude Cotts, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Psychiatry 


ences 
M.D. 1935, Friedrich Wilhelm University, Germany 
Laurence Ari Cove, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j ( 


ment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences |... york 
B.A. 1955, Columbia University; M.D. 1959, State University © 
Center 
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Scie 
ennsylvania; M.D. 1960, Seton Hall University 


i ) 'trics 
Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Obstet 
Ynecolooy 
BA. 1950 g 


» Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 


sk Craig, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
, Jeorgetown University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Ade} ) 


f y (Blood 
í Cramer Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology (B 
hkino d 

30, B.A 1956, M.D. 


te r " >, PH , 
ne Burke C randall, Assistant Professor of Mt dicine 

` 1963, Jniversity of Rochester; M.D. 1967, Boston University 
Neil All. 


1960, University of Kansas 


» Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
l, Princeton University; M.D, 1965, Washington L niversity 
atric y à 
k Joseph Creaven, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Ph.D, 


"M 1956, 964, University of London 


lo 

" " - 2s ey 

" acmard Credle, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecolog: 

May dh M.D. l » University of North Carolina at C hapel Hill 

i ] l ' , 7 Tat on , 

ne A, Cremer, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

ui à Smith “Ollege; M D, 1953, New York Medical College 

up% Earl Crew 

we 955. University 
abe 


Amand 
y 


8, Jr., Clinical Professor of Radiology 
of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston 


: Ner a — : " - stetrics and Gyne- 
ac nsp, Assistant ( linical Professor of Obstet 


943, T 
Y Orleans AS Wom 


7 " enter, 
án's University M.D. 1950, Louisiana State University Medical Cente 
Fr J» 
ànci 
bs ; “hi ? Develo - 
Pent seph Ç rosson, Jr. Clinical Instructor in Child Health and p 
1 
laek Ch > MD, 1970, Georgetown University 
M ; . . 
hs. Se, Mpi SSistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Brian 7 1951, George Washington University 
Tow ; - Mawloral Sci 
wer ley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behaviorc 
A dD d 


Á 1957 
LN ' Yale University 


3 : tetric 1 Gyne- 
NO " Crystle, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an ^ 


Op; 1960. E d 
hio State Untklin and 
ty 


rania: 1969, 
Marshall College; M.D 1964, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 
^ Versity A 
bg Char 
(SN MD, inc Ulbertson, Professor of U /rology 
teil Car, ' “Diversity of Virginia 
Be 5 ^r (^ « dn, Beds 'chiatry and 
hs plo, l a Cullander, Associate Clinical Professor of Psyc 
MD ces 
a D. 1 F 
“Wg ar] : University 9f Wisconsin—Madison 
A, i . mails) 
Oe S2, wnningham, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy " rr, 9 
J Washin Péton and Jefferson College M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; } b 
AS Allen ont University se; 
41 e Cu i 
%46, aris» Professor of Medicine } y, 
College; D. 1950, State University of New York at Buffalo 
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p 
n Biat , —M 0 
Leon Cytryn, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development and / 
chiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1951, University of Marburg in 
and gehe 


Angelo D'Agostino, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Sciences 
B.S. 1945, St. Michael's College; M.D. 1949, M.S. 1953, Tufts University 


John William Dailey, Assistant Professor oj Pharmacology | 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


T 
Gordon Walford Daisley, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Child Health and D 


ment 


B.A. 1946, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University ft 
an : 2 A "f donsl jy a 
James Travis Dalton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epide miolog) j 
vironmental Health states N 4 
B.S. in Gen.Std, 1969, George Washington University; M.S. 1970, United Sta 
graduate School 
Abraham Wolffe Danish, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 
Stuart Henry Danovitch, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University jp 
— Li f Ey c velt 
Michael William Datch, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and D univers 
B.A. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1966, George Washington 
Donald William Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine of T d 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D, 1960, Universit "m d 
hoe ’ nis , v di 
William Davidson, Assistant Clinical Professor oj Psychiatry a 
Sciences 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, Duke University 
David Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology w Lou unive” 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 1958, St. 
David Stanley Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Medicine if 
Tadd 


B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 4 D? 
1 Health an 


Donald Alan Davis, Assistant Research Professor 0j Chile 
ment | j' 
B.A. 1963, Pepperdine University; Ph.D. 1969, Vanderbilt University y n 

Neurolog 
J 


Miryam Maltinskis Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor 0] 


Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires 
: ,colo£) 


: : ida : F syne 
David Davoudlarian, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 0) 
M.D. 1959, Faculté Francaise de Médecine, Lebanon 


n a ' yy " 
Robert Day, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Ophthalmolog) y 
B.A. 1936, Harvard University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University chavit 


atry anc 


Ayres D'Costa, Associate Clinical Professor 0j Psychi 


ences 
B.S. 1952, Ed.M. 1954, University of Bombay; 


sers 
£ unive 
Ed.M. 1964, Ph.D. 1965 om 


I Jtag , " gy one " 
Robert Neal DeAngelis, Clinical Instructor in De rmatolOgy i yit 
M.D. 1968, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwe# f’ 


or 9 
£550 

» e i : _ prof 

Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Researe " o 
ge ph.D- 


biology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, City University of New Y 
University 


ork, Brooklyn colle 
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L3 Sd Deitch, Clinic. 


al Instructor in Ophthalmology az 
ashington and Lee University; M.D. 1958, George W ashington University 


^» Stephen Dek 
^W 


D, 1939 kaban, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 


arsaw University; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, McGill University 


E "Pd Delaney, Professor of € '"hild Health and Development 
Amang » St. ichael's ( ollege; M.D, 1954, Georgetown U niversity 

an 
MD. sc Antonio de Moya, 


lake Forest U niversity 


s c hárles Dempsey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic) 
E Medic al Conn University, New York; M.D. 1955, State University of New York Down- 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Viliam 


Ma Sito 

a "men Denham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
er 

1947 Ü and of Psychiatry and Be havioral Sciences 

: cá of Wisconsin- -Madison; M.S.W. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Des 
Bs, 1949, P b Re search Instructor in Child Health and Development 
Gilber B nm PhD, 1957, University of Bombay 
Ty; Y j ; 
Ms, ges Dev vey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Engineering 
Vj tT Ssachusetts Institute of Technology 
Bs. 195 Peodore DeVita, 


Col Associate Professor of Medicine 
Her Ollege of Willi; am 


and Mary; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 

linical Instructor in Child Health and Development 

Vann: * Washington University 

Mp i Chiro, C 
1949, University 

Obe 


Tt 
Bs aul Dickey, 


MD, a Told & Diamond, C 
l org 


linical P 


rofessor of Neurological Surgery 
of Naples 


Tenge Universin,’ Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
k logy. ley of Minnesota Technical Institute; M.S. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of 
“Meth Ja ^, University of Minnesota 

MD, s Di 
J x Uni, Ickie, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
seph S Mi jo oronto 

n 

m _ Op ue , 

ental igue] Dima ilis, Special Lec turer in Epidemiology and Environ- 
] Em p p : 
bh 4 


:] 
Ne med “0 Di Pa olo, Associ late P. 


" rofessorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
n hiversi t 
Neg Niversity ty; M.S. 


1949, Case Westem Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, 


ls : a made Ten » Clinical Ins 


tructor in Pathology (Hematology) 
DNessee State U 


niversity 


Vice, "ang, Assistant 
Ba 195 Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
Steg 758, Uni 
: Versit 

Viti. VN California, Berkeley; M.D. 1961, University of California, San Fran- 
MD, Octayj 


957.4, us D 
"lm ^ rt Ai III, Professor of 


ry Dop abama in Birmingham 
B bs Clinic 'al Inst 
"M Vo : Mis U niversity 


Medicine 


ructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


, an — 
al Ac d sistanr e linical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Caden, my of Wa J 


cio Clinical P. 


rofessor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Dive, 
Tsity of Michigan: M.D. 


1956, George Washington University 
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Michael Francis Dolan, Associate Professor of Pathology (Hematology) 
B.S. 1953, Manhattan College; M.D. 1957, New York Medical College 6 


: : strict d 
Howard Alexander Donald, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


necology 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


Orville Wright Donnelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine yersilY 
B.A. 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, George Washington Univ 


John Leo Doppman, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1949, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1953, Yale University 


Paul Austin Dorn, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1953, St. Anselm's College; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
. y 
"5 dic Surge? 
Robert LeRoy Dow, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
B.A, 1944, M.D. 1948, Cornell University 


s í nt 
Spyros Doxiadis, Visiting Professor of € hild Health and Deve lopme 


M B. 1940, M.D. 1943, University of Athens | cium 

„haviorð 

Brian Bowles Doyle, Assistant Professor of Pychiatry and Beha 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D., C.M. 1966, McGill University 


George Dudas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1952, University of Budapest 


Michael Jean Duea, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Virginia Duggins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology ton Unit | 
E bt f. rt 
B.A. 1942, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, George Washing | 
: , stologY 
Burdett Sheridan Dunbar, Assistant Professor of Anesthe siolog: 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign ring 


ee 
winiea! Engi" 
Rosalie Ann Dunn, Assistant Research Professor of € linical " 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America ha 
chiatry a 
Robert DuPont, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) 


Sciences 


B.A. 1958, Emory University; M.D. 1963, Harvard University Ri 
)IU 
à f yf Ophthalme | 
Robert Edward duPrev, Assistant Clinical Professor « hal 3 
B.S. 1942, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1945, Thomas Jefferson á 


ioral 
;faviort 
à ? 1 Beha 
Jack Durell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry anc 
B.A. 1949, Harvard University; M.D. 1953, Yale University 
. - »dicine 
Thomas Patrick Dwyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Mt 
B.S. 1954, Boston College; M.D. 1958, Tufts University 


or of Medicine 


Robert Francis Dyer, Assistant Clinical Profess n Universi? 


ningto 
B.A. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1955, George Washingt 


of Derm 


Lawrence Joseph Eanet, Assistant Clinical Professor OF sity wf? 
B.A. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1956, George Washington Uni ] in Nar? 
, , gy ane y 
Kenneth Martin Earle, Professorial Lecturer in Neurolog! aret” 
R MEC 
Surgery lical Branch e 
B.A. 1942, Rice University; M.D. 1945, University of Texas Medici y 
1951, McGill University $ rgery 1 ow 
à - i sical OUTS”. 196^ 
Calvin Buddy Early, Associate Professor of Neuros 1960, PhD: 
B.S. 1952, United States Coast Guard Academy; B.A. 1957, A : 
University porto ass 
yy (LA perk” 
John W esley Eastman. Assistant Professor of Patholog Californi^r 


» 
957 ç jiversity © 
B.S. 19 Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1961 Unive 
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s loo 
B harles Eckelman, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
SS. 1963. « 


j 4 niversity 
' t. Louis University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1968, Washington Uni 


ad Dunlop Ecker Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
| 5. 1936, MD , 


J * 1940, University of Virginia 
anne w: M 
ty Winslow Economon, Clinical Instructor in voor rnt 
is: si : George Washington University; M.D 1958, University of Marylan 
i ‘lini f dicine 
Ma Themistocles Economos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
LER 139, Diversity of Athens; M.D 1954, University of Vermont 
'cha é . " ^ 2 
rin Nathan Edelson, Clinical Instructor in N eurology 
» sd artmouth College; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 
mae havi ciences 
| BA 1934.7. 4 8S0ciate Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry and Behavioral Scien 
: it he "x Corel] University: M.D. 1943, New York University 
“Nell Eq. ; 
Bs SOn, Associate Professor of l rology ME 
1956 [d United States Merchant Marine Academy; M.A 1952, Columbia University; 
Gon.” University 
n ) 


"Mon Stoo +. 
BA, Stuart Edwards, 


Assistant Professor of Pharmac ology 
herst College 


7 - "tt ti- 
> M.A. 1962, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1970, Massachusetts Ins 
Ma nology , 
| ] » » T. 

as 1966 Menden Edwards, Instructor in Child Health and Development 
| th d Arquette University M.D. 1970, George Washington University 

ar y; 
Bs 


ips lich, Clinica] Instructor in Ophthalmology 
| Vit, ' MB. Surg. 1956, Duis U 


niversity 


antraut. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

erp. Diversity of Maryland; M.D 1952, George Washington University 
lebert p; " 

Bs, 1945 E Eichman, Clinical P. 

» St. Joseph's C 


rofessor of Neurology 
ollege, 


Pennsylvania: M.D 1949, Thomas Jefferson University 
Clinical P. 


rofessor of Medicine 
"imbia niversity: 


] M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 
Ba 1964 Eisen. C 


y Mp linical Instructor in Medicine 
“fo, "9. 196 ' Harvard University 

ar 2: o va 
Mo 1942, i Eisenberg. Assistant Clinic al Professor of Orthopaedic Surger, 
- l t University of New York Downstate Medical Center 

Ba 


, i | hi 'alth and 
ba lopmen, 4880¢ ‘ate Professor of Dermatology and of Child Heal 


ew York, Brooklyn € ollege; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
TS bí m VA. 
Ober; istant Professor of Medicine (Rehabilitation Medicine) 
M in College. M.D. 1960, Yale University 
of Me EN Eng, 
D, e 


Associate Professor of Child Health and Development and 
' 5, 
| lon Marquette University 


Q Bel, 4... E i 'e , 
nd o Assi t Clinica] Professor of Child Health and Development 
d D, C Behavioral Sciences 
Y; M.D 1960, Yeshiva University 
h The "ons Ho nica] Professor of Neurology 
Om. " 


Diversity: M.D 1955, McGill University 


Oseph sts Special Lecturer in Psyc hiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

Ba Tangj ' College, Pennsylvania: M.D. 1958, Thomas Jefferson L niversity 

‘en 194 Is : ^ 

à od; Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Ollege; MD 1945, State 


University of New York Downstate Medical 
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"nu 


, , " “7 uit 
Burton Seymour Epstein, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child He 


Development 

B.A. 1954, M.D. 1957, George Washington University " 

+ con 
; , yne 

Julius Robert Epstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and ©) 


M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


Stephen Epstein, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


Me 
go " 
B.A. 1960, New York University; M.D. 1964, University of Health Sciences/ChicaP 


School 
" " ut 
Mary Frances Kelly Ericksen, Special Lecturer in Anatomy) phd. ! 
B.A. 1947, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.A. 1957, Columbia Universi) 
George Washington University [i 


E 
d rics a 
Richard Vernon Erkenbeck, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetr! 
nec ology 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


ent 
. ` "1? velopmt 
Elaine Carol Esber, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop 
B.A. 1961, Kent State University; M.D. 1965, Ohio State University "VL 
, : i -hiatry “ 
Stephen Charles Ettenson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychia 
havioral Sciences 


M.D. 1966, George Washington University he" 
, ane 
, y an 
James Lawrence Evans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr 


ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1957, Middlebury College; M.D. 1961, Thomas Jefferson University 


John McCallum Evans, Professor of Medicine , Buffalo 
B.A. 1935, Denison University; M.D. 1939, State University of New York a 


"4 
and po? | 
i 1 í 

Richard Evans III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health 


ment 
B.A. 1957, Colorado College; M.D. 1961, University of Colorado é 
I 
Sergio Egidio Fabro, Research Professor of Pharmacology Rome phd 
M.D. 1956, University of Milan; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of ot! 
Un sity of London tg" 
iversity r f grolary” 
` , , ) 
David Nathanial Fox Fairbanks, Assistant Clinical Professor € ‘ 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Utah cole 
] nd Gyn“ 
Richard Jay Falk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics a pt | 
B.A. 1962, M.S., M.D. 1966, University of Vermont ith and : 
s ‘hild Healt 
Judith Catherine Fallon, Instructor in Medicine and in Child 
opment 1 pennsylva™ 
B.A. 1965, Regis College, Massachusetts; M.D. 1969, Medical College © 7, | 
: , > udiotos: pi 
Marion Dees Miller Faris, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j oC Unive 
B.A. 1943, Queens College, North Carolina; M.N. 1945, Case Western ** Mi 
1950, University of Virginia ary and 
Rr »«ychiatt 
John Anthony Farrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of PS. 
ioral Sciences 1 
M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, Northwestern University "m 
i : "EL f 
Henry Leon Feffer, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery University at "m A 
B.A. 1939, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1942 me t for * edt 
residen r 
James Joseph Feffer, Professor of Medicine; Vice Presidt d 
fairs university at 
B.A. 1935, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1938 — l pment 
" a , develo 
Morris Feitel, Clinical Professor of Child Health and De 
M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


* On leave of absence 1973-74 
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Br 

Wee Allen F 

B. E" Feldman, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M ^ = B.Med.s 1963, Dartmouth € ollege; M.D. 1965, Harvard University 
Melyi s 


'eldman, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Deve lopment 


Willig pe Washington | niversity; M.D. 1964, University of Vermont 
am à 
Bs, i bert Felts, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
enh E * "PD. 1946, t niversity of Arkansas 
: en ] . j : T 
BS, 193 ES Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (Clinical Psychology) 
4slie A. 1939 New York University; Ed.D. 1952, € olumbia University 
Ward Fe : IS i : 
M.D 1959, 4 Fenton, Assistant C linical Professor of Medicine 
n Ó iversity of London 
erber, Clin; ! l 
Ba 1933 h linical Professor of Psy hiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
dwar E ca University; M.D. 1937, University of Tennessee Medical Units 
“Ener Fa Eu . 
MD, TA er Ferguson, Clinical Professor of l rology 
Wii T George Washington University 
a F 
e 
Bs, 1932 ‘Bison, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
» On- » . 
Jis E i n-Newman ( ollege; M.D. 1935, University of Tennessee Medical Units 
3 Earl Fen: 
B et "o2 vo ; 
$ 1943, Penney C linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecok gy 
Marg Fial Syivania State University: M.D 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 
Ba 20, Clinic : , i 
A. 1951, Ohic M al Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
lar i h Diversity: M.D 1965, University of Cincinnati 
BA, cael Fidje ; agiis j 
1963, Bika ot Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ry y University; M.D. 1967, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
nald g 
Ba. Steven Fi y l 
A. 1961. M.D ilo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Ben Sion F; IN Iniversity of Michigan 
Mb ne, 4 ; 
» As; > 
hl. 955 hiver sociate Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
Me, D. n SNY of Toronto 
Ba {Vid Fink 
j nkelste e à 
LN ilt Harvarg (tei, Associate Professor of Medicine 
Ph Len niversity; M.D 1958, Columbia University 
IN M Firova c... 
Hay isch ed, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
He her 4... 
e Ssoc n JT "2.2 
Mp A ctate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology and of Child 
1946, Geon 'OPment 
' Geo 
` rt A "Betown University 
MA jg drew Fi, h 
Saly, ^, Columbia Use? Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
{lore Diversity; M D. 1958, Cornell University 
TN l'àncis Fisci i x : 
BA ise recto, o; œ Assistant Research Professor of Medical and Public 
Ip), o y , 
"loy Uy, Harvard af the Student Health Service 
Ver Li Stsity “rsity; M.D, 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, George Wash- 
Sig, nel Fisher ^ 
ba, d ' Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
EN Mp, 1967, y 
Mich 4 Diversity of Colorado 
Pehi al Fisher t. 
i Bs losg y and ^ Pecial Lecturer in Child Health and Development and in 
i Uni havy , 
Ya University of ho Sciences 
{hg D Fish ago; M.D. 1963 Columbia University | 
By Seve Man, A4. : ^ 
"e KOPmenr Associate Professor of Neurology and of Child Health | 
"M. Db. 


Champaign 
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Peter Harvey Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry pint 


B.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S 


Jas: 
1967, Ph.D. 1970, George we 
University da 

jit 
. 1 eha 
Marshall Duvall Fitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry and B 


Sciences 


B.A. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, University of Missouri—Columbia 


Alf Lee Fjordbotten, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1944, University of Alberta 


Richard Leroy Flax, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surger) 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


ye 
yit 

; ; à; deri pehé 
Edward Stitt Fleming, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) and 


"LL 
Sciences a Te? 
B.A. 1951, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. 1953, Univer? 
Austin; M.D. 1957, George Washington University nic 
; q Devel? 
Anne Bosshard Fletcher, Assistant Professor of Child Health ane 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.D. 1964, Washington University 
Gary Edward Flook, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
+. ecology 
Julius Fogel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec 
M.D. 1937, University of Virginia 1 lop 
2. 4 MUS 
; < 4 Eidem 
Arlene Saunders Fonaroff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epic y! 
Environmental Health 1972 phd: 
B.A. 1965, M.P.H. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M Phil. 
George Washington University | gy 
V: . colos 
Marvin Peace Footer, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 4 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University an 
. 7y 
; ? »miolos 
Elizabeth Elma Force, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E pid: 
vironmental Heath 22 jnivef* 
T^ 
B.A. 1952, Temple University; M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D 1973, George Wert gel) 
;c Sure 
à X: i dic * 
Ulla M-Son Fortune, Assistant Clinical Professor 0f Orthopat T 
f 
M.D. 1965, George Washington University , ane 


t , Cc 
William Patrick Fortune, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedi 


Medic ine 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Byron Earl Fossieck, Jr., Assistant Professor 0j Medicine 
B.A. 1961, Drury College; M.D. 1965, Northwestern University 
) j 7 , »dicine 
Charles William Foulke, Assistant Clinical Professo! of I ity 
n nivers 


B.A. 1949, Ohio State University; M.D. 1953, George Washingt 


William Joseph Fouty, Associate Professor 0j Surger) 


B.S. 1952, M.D. 1957, Ohio State University 


r n very 1 
Neurological Surg! Ti 


John Lerov Fox, Associate Professor of 
„alth and 


M.D. 1959, George Washington University 


of Child He 


Mary Alice Vann Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor pa 
f 
opment 048 Universit? o 
B.A. 1944, University of North Carolina at Greensbor M.D. 19% 
Samuel Mickle Fox III, Professor of Medi ine "ides = i 
B.A. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, University of Penmsyiv@®® nd pehi 
é 


n ry 
> MEC" j »sychial ; 
David Hirsch Fram, Assistant Clinical Professor 9 F 


Sciences 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Yale Universit 
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Jniversity of California, 
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* John Frensill 
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p 'rologv 
4 350€ iate € "lini al PAN apum , 
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, ! Pete J ersi TE , re; - 
EM Ma TARY Peter q fat mee Professor of Obstetrics and Gyn 
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ecolo, Shall Friedman, Associate Clinical 
A. 193 
36, y a : 
Dui Y ' Mb, 1939, George Washington University id of Child Health 
ang em Friendly Assist tt Professor of Ophthalmology an 
Js ar [i 
LN inePelopmen” 
May *Catleton College: Mp 1958, Columbia University 
ds, 194 hs, Associate Clinica] Professor of eer! New York University 
Vat, NON University 9f New York. City College; M.D. 1944, } 
"atta m Fulps, Spec lal Lecture, in Radiology 
` Be 
ptor, ete Urlong, J 
i 


Cc j r " yog (Lab- 
964 " i t Clinic al P ofessor of Pathe g 
» ASSiStan 
: ed, n ` I A } 
M, dh » tci te) 


niversity; M.D, 1968, Harvard University 


à ers; nt rof oratory edicine) 
tdo r f , ratory | 1 
4 i A ssi € rc essor o Pathology (La rc . 

T hiv, , SiSla } > b M F 
^ : Sity of Marylan 1; M.S. 1957 


X dicine 
Gacad, Assistant Professor of Medic 
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mas ` AP ‘ " — oy 
Edward Elias Gahres, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyné coli vi" 
B.S. 1950, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.S. 1951, George Washingt 
M.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


Dorothy Berlin Gail, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine "i 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1968, Boston Un 
1973, Georgetown University 


Wilfred Ernest Gallinek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


Linda Lou Gallo, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry ton sit? 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washing 


` hh at - : + vnecolo!? 
Raymond Gambrill III, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynee 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of Maryland pena 


: á EE ; d 
David John Gardner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry an 


Sciences | 
B.A. 1957, Atlantic Union College; M.D. 1961, Loma Linda University (cor 
~ . . ; "9 ) "y 
Floris Melbourne Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Patholog) 
tive) f 
B.S. 1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University satry d 
: . ; "ies chia 
Margaret Lucretia Garrett, Assistant Clinical Professor of PSY 
havioral Sciences 
B.S. 1952, Bucknell University; M.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
William Gee, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1961, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center ery 
À , d dic Surg 
Byron Genner III, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
M.D. 1954, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Leon Gerber, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University À $ 
1 Scient? 


; . , j haviora 
Richard Borisow Gerber, Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavio 
B.A. 1965, Amherst College; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 


Ralph Aroune Giannella, Assistant Clinical Professor tU 
B.A. 1961, Cornell University; M.D. 1965, Albany Medical College © 


: "i : dic Surgery 
Brian Patrick Gibbons, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic 
B.A. 1962, Fordham University; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 
* i s Á dicine 
Sam Thompson Gibson, Assistant Clinical Professor of = : 
B.S. 1936, Georgia Institute of Technoogy; M.D. 1940, Emory Universi? / obser 


: x : , er rofessor 9 
Charles Richard Alsop Gilbert, Assistant Clinical Profes 
Gynecology 
M.D, 1944, University of Virginia 


"7 : à : — ; > )phth 
William Steven Gilbert, Assistant Clinical Professor of OF 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.D. 1961, Yeshiva University Scienct 


ve vi: t n , vioral 
Martin Giller, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Be ha 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 


almolo£) 


Allen Louis Ginsberg, Assistant Professor of Medicine 


, versity S 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins — Imolo£? m^ 
or 0] Ophtha of calito 


University ^ 


y 


Stephen Paul Ginsberg, Assistant Clinical Profess 
B.A. 1962, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1966, 
Francisco , 

f Surgery 

niversity 


7 , " ! , "O0 
Joseph Martin Giordano, Assistant Clinical Professor " 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson 


| 
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Sanford Glatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Devel- 


Sychiatry and Behavioral Se iences 
n Pkins University; M.D 1951, University of Geneva 
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illi f 
Bs. „Bainbridge Glew, 
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Y Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
vale University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1953, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, University 


lo 
n Pant es 
| Mp 1 Pockerman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ln avid ' “Diversity of Chicago 
Vid Godw; > 
BS. 195) Mawin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
| Harvey R x D. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
0! 1 : 
0 ert Gold, 4 ssociate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Devel- 
y Peng J 
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ee ' Radcliffe College; M.D, 
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Bg jOldstein 4. "lini | 

s on Sin, Mies Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy necology 

Norn B. 1936, 
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i an hil; » M.D, 1937, University of Cincinnati 
^ 14. NP Goldstein, p 
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Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
l 


1958, New York University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
gan; M.D. 1956, New York University 


rofessorial Lecturer in Neurology 
University; M. A. 1942, M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


" : > Brandeis Stein, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
tto G Diversity. M D. 1966, Thomas Jefferson University 
Oller, 4 cor. I 
ME) 1 x Assistant Research Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Tk at Buffalo“ Institute of Technology; M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1968, State University of 
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dicaj Ca Uthveniry ET Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
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e joo ns Hopkins University 
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Harvey Joel Gorfinkel, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1965, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 


Patrick Alan Gorman, Associate Professor of Medicine v of Lond 
M.B., Ch.B., B.A.O. 1954, Queens University, Ireland; D.C.H. 1956, University 9 


Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 
B.A. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 


Michael Mark Gottesman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1970, Harvard University 


Ernest Alva Gould, Clinical Professor of Surgery j 
B.S. 1936, University of Wyoming; M.D. 1939, George Washington University MA 
. ' JL L5 m even ot 
Suresh Chandra Goyal, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and DOS OF 
B.S. 1956, Dr. in Ped. 1967, University of Lucknow, India; M.B., p.s. 1961, 
Medical College, India 
Martin William Graf, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1960, Alfred University; M.D. 1964, Wake Forest University 
Bernard Grand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Wfedicine ; 
B.A. 1958, Union College, New York; M.D. 1962, New York University , peho” 
A ; Auk pe Zea 
Carl Ralph Gray, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 4 
Sciences : 
B.A. 1957, Amherst College; M.D. 1962, Case Western Reserve University | 
vee 8 è : "ciences 
Paul Gray, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scien 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Chicago yent 
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Frederick Chapman Green, Professor of Child Health 
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B.S. 1942, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1944, Indiana Univers "14 
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Harold Abraham Greenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of £3 
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havioral Sciences 


B.A. 1942, M.D. 1945, Temple University yclo? 
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Larrie Warren Greenberg, Assistant Professor of Child Health à 
B.S. 1961, University of Toledo; M.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Robert Milton Greenberg, Associate Clinical Professor © 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 
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Mark Greene, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.A. 1970, Tufts University 


Albert Aaron Greenfield, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics a 
B.S. 1961, American University; M.D. 1965, Howard University nd 
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Thomas Hamlin Gresinger, Clinical Instructor in 
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* On leave of absence 1973-74, 
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Ba Min, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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Y ollege; M.D 1962, George Washington University 
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nj, 1, ive Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine " 
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Wesley Kenneth Haisty, Jr., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Washington University; M.D. 1966, Northwestern University 


Michael Joseph Halberstam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 
Don El Claude Hall, Instructor in Radiology 


Wilson Luther Hall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1943, College of Wooster; M.D. 1947, George Washington University 


: XM „har. 
Wilbur Albert Hamman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Beha 


ences 


jor! 4 


B.A. 1950, Occidental College; M.D. 1955, University of Chicago h n 
: h ; athe 
Suzanne Dorothy Schubert Hammersberg, Assistant Professor of P 

(Medical Technology) 

B.S. 1957, University of Wisconsin—LaC rosse 
Paul Hamosh, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 

M.D. 1959, Hebrew University, Israel 
Dennis John Hand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

M.D. 1960, University of Edinburgh 

, 

Philip Handler, Distinguished Professor of Science p 0 


versity ? 
B.S. 1936, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D 1939, Univers y 


Urbana-Champaign 


Harold Cecil Harder, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology univers! 
B.S. 1964, Alma College, Michigan; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Michigan State lth 
jd He 


George White Hardman, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Chi 


Development 

B.A, 1954, M.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University "m 
| Sole d 
ical p? 


, yiora 
Eugene Alexander Hargrove, Professor of Psychiatry and Behav ic 
B.A. 1939, University of Texas at Austin; M.D, 1942, University of Texa 
Galveston 


Eugene Jutson Harper, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1967, Duke University 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Surger) 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
: , 1 »dicine 
Forest Klaire Harris II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medic 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, George Washington University an pe 
" sdo iology 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidem 
mental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


, y 
nine uU 
essor of Medicine MD. 943 


Thomas Lees Hartman, Assistant Clinical Prof Austin; 
B.A. 1936, Muhlenberg College; M.A. 1938, University of Texas at / 
Hopkins University 

Surge’) 


Jack Wayne Harvey, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University " 
r of Radiolo£? 


William Cushman Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor €/ sy 
B.A, 1957, University of Maine at Orono; M.D. 1962, € ornell Univers? dicine 
^1 C177. asit 
i me Unive 
f Ur 0 


, a 
»sio logy , 


William Herbert Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor © 
) : ~ge O 

B.S. 1952, Wagner College; M.D, 1956, Albany Medica! College < 
Anesth 


Kamel James Hassan, Assistant Professor of 


Health and Development versity 
B.S. 1948, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1952, Georgetown T j 
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nal niversity of Wisconsin -Madison; M.D. 1953, Marquette University 
ald Dayi : ines 
B.A, 1954, Vd Haut, € linical Instructor in Me dicine 

j Jd aryland College; M.D. 1958, Temple University 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
in and Marshall College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 


5 œe Wes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
| Francisco California State University, San Jose; M.D. 1960, University of California, San 


"toro 
* Jose , , 
Bs, 1949 “ph Hayes, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
ock * vatholic University of America; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
CK He; d s . 
Dds 1 Rs Airlie Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 
“Shington py i Versity of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
Ro /niversity "n ' : 
bert J ) 


Heilen, Clinic 


7, Cooper U 


Ohn " - 
Mg 195 'al Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Doroth ; Jnion; M.D, 1964, New York University 
e ‘ i , 1 , 
Imn nderson Heilman Professorial Lecturer in Mi robiology (Cellular 
B MNolo r 
8. 19) 28V) 


' M.D. 1932 


ette Heie iR 
1G ^ , Tunt Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
| "Orge ai d : College, District of Columbia; M.D. 1969, St. Louis University 
ha" Bair 
X A. 1961, padelfrich, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
T Bown ] niversity; M D. 1965, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 
8, 1939, Ing, Helwig, Clinical P 
derick na University 


B, Barrie : 
d A, 195g. Depa Hendricks. Assistant Clinical Professor of l rology 


avi w 
‘Vid C. niversity; M.D. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs, ~Atleton 


' Ann Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 


F 


rojessor of Pathology (Dermatologic) 
at Bloomington; M.D. 1932, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


i e i J e ; : 

lg ? Engr, 197 ndrix, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
n le ' “Diversity or Michigan 

o ent Her 

itor A Benrother. Special Lecturer in Radiology 
A 1 Tris Herm. 

Joh 9», S. 1955 án, Associate Professor of Surgery 
y Daviq H niversity of New Hampshire; M.D 1959, University of Vermont 

3.1 erm; Ly 

Mo, 9, MD, 1951, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ie Mold » Wake Forest University 
‘A, 19 He 

5 erm; "e ae 

Oy $, M.D, 1959 a Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
7 He ZR ' \corge Washington University 
Colan €Searc ý 
ta h Professor Of Pharmacology and of Obstetrics and Gyn- 

op, 0, h. 

Hyp Univer: 1933, M.D ' Jo 
len H "sity » 1939, University of W isconsin—Madison; M.P.H. 1940, Johns 
Ba “Ope 
n 94e SS, Pr 

E , 0leccn. , , 

Georg, R Bs, 1948, v essor of Neurology and of Biochemistry 

iu 


irginia University; M.D 1951, Harvard University 


Wle é TRS : 
oe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


College: Mp, 


Hs 1953, Temple University 
i P. * Hicks TM 
E WMholooy iut 


ant Professor of Child Health and Development 


niversity 
Stsity of London Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
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: n 1 p ane 
Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor of Dermatology and of Child Health 


velopment 
B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University of Louisiana 


George Alfred Higgins, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1938, University of New Mexico; M.D. 1942, Harvard University " 
1 Behi 
Fred George Hilkert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry ant 
Sciences 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


n 
i j J "ve mt! 
Robert Fuhr Hinckley, Special Lecturer in Child Health and D« velop 


B.A. 1955, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1959, Tufts University 


Marvin Homer Hird, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GY 
B.A. 1948, M.D. 1951, University of Kansas 


necology 


iff 
cho" 
: : dune PUT 
Robert Hirschfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry a y 
Sciences i michig” 
B.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D h 
1972, Stanford University 


1968, University 


J , icine 
Lawrence Bennett Hobson, Associate Clinical Professor 0j Medi 


B.A. 1935, University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1941, University of € incinnati 


Robert Wayne Hobson II, Assistant Professor of Surger) 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 


Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, Clinical Professor of Pathology 


M.D. 1931, University of Vienna yel 


I 
: - jevelo? 
Leroy Edward Hoeck, Clinical Professor of Child Health and 1 W 
M.D. 1937, University of Iowa an pe 
4 - chiatry 
Howard Alan Hoffman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychic 
ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Case Western Reserve University i nct " 
s ; ;oral Scie ue 
Julius Hoffman, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral 9C" State 


. 2, Ohio 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, New York University; M.A. 1958, M.M.S. 196^ 


John Rusten Hogness, Professor of Medicine ohio 
of 
| 72, Medical € ollege € 


B.S. 1943, M.D. 1946, University of Chicago; D.Sc. 1972 


; ; ics) 
Sheldon Holen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodonttc: 
D.D.S. 1955, University of Maryland; M.P.H. 1962, Columbia l niversity E 
, 
Paul Vincent Holland, Clinical Instructor in Medicine of Califo 
n 7 . y 
B.A. 1958, University of California, Riverside; M.D. 1962, Universit port 
Angeles í Jicine (P 
dt 
. , i f Mee 
Ariel Cahill Hollinshead, Associate Research Professor © 
itY P 
cology) idi piversi9 " d 
B.A. 1951, Ohio University; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Ver ind eh 
reychialry ' y 
Pearl Barbara Holly, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Faves 8 new 
1 935, * 
Sciences 1934, MD ! 
B.A. 1929, City University of New York, Hunter College M.S 
University 
Paul Edison Horsey, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
David Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicint Sut 
M.D. 1948, New York University P rologi? 
,u rol! 
put z” . r of Ne! a” 
Norman Harold Horwitz, Associate Clinical Professo mA ! 
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Sokoloff, Daniel O. Fla. 
B.A. 1972, Tulane University of Louisiana 

Stansfield, Stephen J. Wash. 
B.S. 1973, Washington State University 

Stetz, Christian W. Mass 
B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Stine, Walter S. Ohio 
B.S. 1973, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Stoddard, Ronald A. Utah 
B.S. 1973, Brigham Young University 

Thompson, Joanne Calif. 


B.S. 1973, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Tway, Kenneth P. Calif. 
B.S. 1973, Stanford University 

Uretsky, Stephen H. NJ. 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland 

Van Nice, Robert B. Wash 
B.S. 1970, Montana State University 

Vickers, Curtis W. N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, University of Bridgeport 

Vickery, Carlin B. D.C 
B.A. 1973, Kirkland College 

Wedberg, Robin C. Calif. 
B.A. 1972, Stanford University 

Weesner, Kenneth M. Ariz 
B.S. 1973, Northern Arizona University 

Weitz, Susan R. N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, Cornell University 

Wertheimer, Debra S Md. 
B.A. 1973, Goucher College 

Widlitz, Michael D, N.Y. 
B.G.S. 1973, University of Michigan 

Willis, James A Calif. 


B.A. 1966, M.A. 1968, University of 
California, Berkeley 


Winchenbach, Curtis L. Maine 
B.A. 1972, Northeastern University 

Winston, Jonathan A N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, Muhlenberg College 

Wright, Curtis, TV Pa. 
B.S. 1971, Haverford College 

Zielinski, Christopher J N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, University of Notre Dame 

Brown, Richard D. Pa. 
B.A. 1970, Lehigh University 

Bruckner, Nancy V. NJ. 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 

Burk, Robert D. Md. 
Attended McGill University 

Burka, Steven A. Md. 
B.S. 1972, Bradley University 

Calvert, James F., Jr. Mass. 

A. 1967, Harvard University 

Castle, Robert L. Va. 
B.A. 1969, College of Wooster 

Chan, Clara S. P. Hong Kong 


B.S. 1972, Mary Manse College 
Chandeysson, Paul L. Va. 
B.S. in E.E., B.S. in M.E. 1958, 
Washington University 
M.S. in M.E. 1962, Stanford University 


Cooper Bruce S. NJ. 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 
Crump, Carolyn F. N.C. 


B.S. 1972, Bennett College, N.C. 
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Cunningham, Peter L. N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, Union College, N.Y, 

Danziger, Richard E. Md. 
B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Alberta 


Dedick, Paul E. NJ. 
B.A. 1971, Catholic University of America 
DePoix, Christopher Va. 


B.A. 1972, Princeton University 


Doner, Kathy S. Mich. 
B.S. 1970, Stetson University 
M.P.H. 1972, University of Michigan 
Dorman, Sanford A Conn. 


B.A. 1972, Hobart College 
Doyle, John E. Md. 
B.S. 1972, U.S. Air Force Academy 


Duras, Steven G. Wash. 
B.S. 1972, University of Washington 
Earle, Martin F, Ohio 


B.S. 1972, Carnegie-Mellon University 

Elliott, Susan T. Md. 
B.S. 1970, Bucknell University 
M.S. 1972, George Washington University 


Emhoff, Timothy A. Conn. 
B.S. 1972, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Enos, William F. Va. 
B.A. 1972, Dartmouth College 

Feldman, Isadore A. Md. 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland 

Finkelstein, Jerome L. N.Y. 


B.A. 1972, New York University 

Fisher, Daniel B D. 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison 

Fochios, Steven E. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, City University of New York, 
City College 


Francis, Thomas E. Ala. 
Attended Emory University 

Galbavy, Edward J. N.Y. 
B.S. 1971, Georgetown University 

Gandy, Charles L., III N.M. 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 

Gannon, Carmen Md. 


B.S. in Nursing 1957, Loyola College 
M.S. 1959, University of Maryland 

Gold, Marjorie B. D.C. 
B.A. 1969, Cornell College 


Goldstein, Gary E. N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

Goldstein, Stafford S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 

Gooch, Brent R. Idaho 


B.S. 1972, Utah State University 
Gossom, John B. Md. 
B.A. 1972, Occidental College 


Greenwood, Lee H. Utah 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah 

Gurian, Ellen L. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Hamilton, Kathleen M. Pa. 
Attended George Washington University 

Hartman, Albert R. Utah 
Attended Utah State University 

Healy, Michael J. Utah 
B.S. 1972, Weber State College 

Heller, Julianna W. D.C. 
B.S. in Med.Tech. 1965, George 
Washington University 

Hermann, Christopher P. Conn. 


B.S. 1972, Villanova University 
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Hidalgo, Hector J erai al 
Attended George Washington Univer? 
Hillmann, Scott y 

B.A. 1972, University of Delaware 


Hirschberg, Joel M. veni, 
B.A. 1972, George Washington Univ y 


Holt, Rickie B. 3 i 
B.S. 1972, Utah State University M 
Horn Babette J. y 


B.A. 1972, Barnard College d 
Horwitz, Stephen J. vers 
B.A. 1972, George Washington UP w 


Hubenette, Antoinette T, Ne 
B.A. 1968, University of California 
Berkeley univ 
B.S. 1970, George Washington 

Huey, Richard G, 

B.S. 1971, University of Californit» y 
Berkeley 


Hyldahl, Douglas R y 
B.S. 1972, University of Utah 

Johnson, Margery R. pf 
B.A. 1972, Smith College : 

Jones, Noble S. y 


B.A. 1970, Swarthmore College " 
Kabnick, Lowell S, univ y 
B.A. 1972, George Washington 
Katske, Floyd A. A 
B.A. 1972, Rutgers University y 
New Brunswick 
Kay, Douglass A. 
B.S. in M.E. 1969, Purdue U! 
Keahey, Thomas M. 
B.A. 1972, George W 


niversit P 


ashington use 


Keenan, Andrew M. «v of L2 Y 
B.S. 1972, Tulane University 

Kendall, Martha R. y! 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College ( 

Kinziger, Mark S. $ e N 
B.A. 1972, Kalamazoo Colleg I 

Kiviat, Jeffrey H. t y 
B.S. 1972, Cornell University 

Klein, Michael I. ero? E 
B.A. 1972, Washington and Jef Jj 
College y 

Knutson, Eric L. ity 
Attended Bucknell Univers 

Kohrn, Bruce Z. nd colles? A 
B.A. 1972, Western Maryla 4 

Kope, Walter R. Hartford 4 


B.S. 1972, University of 
Kornreich, Michael 
B.A. 1971, George 
Koroma, Banio P. 
B.S. 1972, Mount U 
Kovacs, Karen F, : 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell Uni of 
Cozar, ark D. , i 
Y s. 191, M.S. 1972, Universi! cg 


tH 


pi 
Washington p^ 
nion Colles? 


versity 


California, Irvine wi 
Krembs, Gerhard A., I -ollege ! 
B.A. 1972, Eisenhower € y 


Leo, Philip A. 
B.S. 1972, Buckne 


Leonard, Andrea 


jı University 


y of Michi? 


B.S. 1970, Universit F 
Levin, Wayne S. x ity 
Attended Clark Univers y 


Locko, Roberta C colles? 
B.A. 1972, Manhatta 

Longmore, James L ( Maryland 
B.S. 1972, University 9 
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Sablove, Robert S N.Y 
B.S. 1971, University of New York 
at Albany 


Salter, David M Calif 
B.S. 1972, California Polytechnic State 
University 

Schneider, Donald R N.Y. 


B.S. 1972, State University of New York 
at Buffalo 
Schulman, Martin F NJ 
B.A. 1964, New York University 
Ph.D. 1968, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick 

Schuman, Paula € N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Seal, Craig M Utah 
B.S. 1972, University of Utah 

Seligson, Gene R N.Y 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

Shapiro, Steven I Md 
B.S. 1972, Yale University 

Sher, Robert J Md. 
B.A. 1972, Hiram College 

Shupe, David D Utah 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah 

Simonsen, Steven A N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, St. Lawrence University 

Smalley, David E Calif. 
B.S. 1972, Brigham Young University 

Smith, Richard G Calif 
Attended Brigham Young University 

Solof, Robert H., Jr N.Y 
B.S. 1970, Purdue University 

Spiegel, Jane S Fla 
B.A. 1971, Duke University 

Spinella, Joseph A Conn 
B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

Strawberry, Carl W. D.C 
B.S. 1972, St. Vincent College 

Talboys, Paul A Md 
B.A. 1972, University of Texas at Austin 

Taylor, Charis R Calif 
B.S. 1972, Stanford University 

Vangrov, Mark S Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Miami University 

Vargyas, Joyce M. NJ 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Weaver, Albert J Va 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

White, Gregory E Mass 
B.A. 1972, St. Anselm's College 

Willis, Dean N Maine 
B.A. 1972, Assumption College 

Wishner, Kathleen I Calif 
B.A. 1963, California State University, 
San Francisco 
Ph.D. 1968, University of California, 
San Francisco 

Wolfsheimer, Frank B., Jr D.C, 
B.S. 1971, Purdue University 

Wong, Raymond P. N.Y 
B.S. 1972, Fordham University 

Woods, Anne M Pa. 
B.A. 1971, Catholic University of America 

Yaffe, Bruce H Md 
B.A. 1972, George Washíngton University 

Yago, Kate B Md 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

Zimmerman, Brian I Md 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland 

Zolkind, Neil A N.Y 


B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
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THIRD YEAR 


Amster, Steven M. NJ. 
B.A. 1968, Middlebury College 

Andrews, Margaret E. Md. 
B.A. 1971, Mount Holyoke College 

Besch, George A. Conn. 
B.S. 1971, Trinity College, Conn. 

Boman, Keith G. Nev. 


B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


Boslego, John W. Pa. 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 

Brenton, Charles J., Jr. NJ. 
B.S. 1971, University of Maryland 

Cain, Michael E. NJ. 
B.A. 1971, Gettysburg College 

Caldwell, John W, Calif. 


B.S. in Engr.Sc. 1971, Northwestern 
University 


Call, Richard A., II Utah 
B.A. 1971, Brigham Young University 

Caplin, Stuart R. N.Y. 
B.S. 1971, University of Miami 

Carmen, John C. Wyo. 
B.S. 1970, University of Wyoming 

Chin-Lee, William B. D.C. 
B.S. 1971, George Washington University 

Choisser, William V. Md. 
B.S. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 

Clark, David E NJ. 
B.A. 1971, Dartmouth College 

Clarke, Leon E. Liberia 
B.A. 1971, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Cohen, Alan A. Md. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Cricco, Carl F, NJ. 
B.S. 1971, Fairfield University 

Cumming, John G. NJ. 
B.A. 1971, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Curry, Edward B, D.C. 
B.S. 1963, Morehouse College 

Davis, James E. NJ. 
B.A. 1971, Lafayette College 

Daynes, Randall P. Utah 
B.A. 1971, University of Utah 

DiFiore, Kent C. Nev. 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Dimond, Marlin L. Utah 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah 

Donegan, Martha F, N.C. 


B.A. 1971, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


Dorff, Robert J. Ohio 
B.S. 1971, Georgetown University 

Doyle, Edward J., Jr. Va. 
B.S. in Engr. 1970, Duke University 

Elliott, Daniel C. Calif. 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University 

Ellyn, Nicholas NJ. 
B.S. 1971, University of Maryland 

Farber, Stuart P. N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Filipescu, Nicolae Va. 


Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial 
Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute, Rumania 
Ph.D, 1964, George Washington University 


Fitzmaurice, Arthur G. Mass. 
B.A. 1971, St. Anselm's College 
Footer, Robert D. Md. 


B.S. 1971, Ohio State University 


Fortuna, Lawrence J. 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, South Dakota 
State University uth 
B.S. in Med 1973, University of 5 " 
Dakota 


Frank, Charles G. versi, | 
B.S. 1970, Washington and Lee UP M 


Freer, Everett C., Jr. versi } 
B.A. 1969, California Western Un! 4 
Gale, John H. y^ 
B.A. 1970, Duke University 
Gillespie, Dorothy L. n 


B.S. 1971, North Carolina Agric 

Technical State University 4 
Giuli, Michael F. y 
B.S. 1971, University of Alabama : 


Gladsden, Robert E. collet 
B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall 0" 


Goldberg, Linn ig 
B.S. 1970, University of Oregon 
Goldman, William D. versit y 
: j i 
B.A. 1972, George Washington Un } 
Gordon, Harriet L. xi 


B.S. 1964, Howard University " 
Greenberg, Jay B. vers! i 
B.A. 1971, Goines Washington os Ld ) 
Greenfield, Robert M. Uni l 
B.A. 1968, George Washington iy yt 
M.S. 1971, Georgetown Univers «TM 
Hall, Courtland J. «ev of Mi | 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, University © pi 


Kansas City j ! 
Hansing, Ronald L. . universi r2 
B.S. 1967, Southern Illinois 
Hardy, James R. ` of | 
B.A. 1962, B.S. 1964, University y 


| 
Washington | 
Hart, Michael M. was 

B.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, George | 


> ir n 
University „higan ha 
M.S. 1966, University of Michi T 

Hauck, Kenneth W. y A 
B.S. 1968, U.S. Military Acade™ |, 


Heron, William H. : giversi y) l 
B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins 
Hieb, Michael J. 


Attended Creighton University 
Hom, Frederick G. fornia 
B.A. 1971, University of Califo yw 
Berkeley | 
Howisey, Robert L. washing!” M J 
B.S. 1971, University of "n 
Hughes, Susan M. ne Colles? ) 
B.A. 1971, Manhattanville " | 
Jacobs, Marc H. jversitY 6 { 


B.A. 1971, Washington Un ve 
Johnson, Glenn D. 
B.A. 1970, Princet | 
Jorris, Marlene L. J , 
“BLA. 1962, Adelphi University g, 18 4 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, MS. I polo i 
Massachusetts Institute © y 
Kaiser, Cathryn I. i " fi 
B.A. 1970, Elmira Colleg yh) 
sl 


on University 


Katzen, Harvey I. versity 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown Un? 


Kellett, Mirle A., Jr. : ^ wi 
BA. 1969, Dartmouth Colleg e 
Kessler, Fred B. nington Un 


B.S. 1971, George Was 
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O'Connor, Sharon E N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, Mount Holyoke College 

O'Keefe, Ruth A Wis. 
Attended Marquette University 

Okehi, Chukuemeka O. Nigeria 
B.A. 1971, University of Colorado 

Okum, Neil H Mich. 
D.D.S. 1970, University of Detroit 

Osborne, Robert W., Jr Wash 
B.A. 1971, University of Washington 

Page, Michael J, Mont 
B.A. 1971, University of Colorado 

Paglen, Patrick G N.Y 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Palmer, Richard N N.M 
B.S. 1971, New Mexico State University 

Patterson, Eugene B. Calif 
B.A. 1969, Stanford University 

Peters, Jacob K Calif. 
B.A. 1971, Pacific € ollege 

Phair, Robert F NJ 


B.S. 1967, Newark College of I ngineering 
J.D. 1971, Georgetown Univeristy 


Piepgrass, Sterling R Utah 
B.S. 1971, University of Utah 

Reed, Allan P N.Y 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Rich, Deborah J N.Y 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Richards, Peter € Calif 


B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Rosenblatt, Arnold J Md 
B.S. 1969, George W ashington University 
Ross, Michael A N.Y 

B.S. 1971, Dickinson € ollege 
Rothman, Barry S Md 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Rucker, Richard D Ariz 


B.A. 1969, M.S. 1970, University of Arizona 
Saehoo, Smith Thailand 

B.A. 1966, Columbia Union College 

M.S. 1970, George Washington University 


Safran, Julian E Md 
B.A. 1972, George W ashington University 

Schaefer, Gregory N S.D 
B.A. 1971, University of South Dakota 

Schauer, Peter K Conn 
B.S. 1971, University of Hartford 

Schlameus, Jeffrey F Mont 
B.S. 1971, University of North Dakota 

Schutt, David C N.Y 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Scott, Thomas W Va 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 

Scovern, Henry N NJ 
B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

Seigel, Leonard J NJ 
B.A. 1971, University of Rochester 

Shibata, Carl S Calif 


B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Los Angele 


Shubert, Dennis I Maine 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, Tufts University 

Sims, Edward G m. 
B.A. 1971, Northwestern University 

Smith, Wallace D Utah 
B.A. 1971, Weber State College 

Sorensen, James M Calif 
B.S. 1971, University of California, 
Berkeley 
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Spier, Ronald B. N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, New York University 
Sveda, Sally A. Conn 


B.A. 1965, Smith College 
M.S. 1968, Yale University 


Swartz, Joel D. Ohio 
B.S. 1971, Ohio State University 

Sweet, Nancy D NJ. 
B.S. 1969, Chestnut Hill College 

Tall, Roger H. Idaho 
Attended Brigham Young University 

Thompson, Fitzroy N N.Y. 


B.S. 1967, City University of New York, 
City College 

Tornow, John J S.D. 
B.S. 1971, Creighton University 
B.S. in Med. 1973, University of South 
Dakota 


FOURTH YEAR 


Abrahms, Eliot R. Conn. 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 

Altman, Richard S., Jr. Pa. 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College 

Amick, Roger W.Va. 
B.B.A. 1970, Marshall University 

Bacon, John R. Md. 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Ball, John T. Calif. 
B.A. 1970, University of Virginia 

Balsley, Ellen J. Va. 
B.A. 1967, Indiana University at 
Bloomington 

Bane, Susan H. Md. 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Barratt, Paul F. NJ. 


B.A. 1969, New York University 
M.M.S. 1972, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 
Barton, John S Wash 
B.A. 1969, Lewis and Clark College 
B.S. in Med. 1972, University of South 


Dakota 

Basen, Walter B. Md. 
B.S. 1970, University of Maryland 

Baska, John K. Calif. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Berlin, Gregory S. Wash 
B.A. 1970, University of Washington 

Billing, Paul M. Calif. 
B.A. 1970, Whitman College 

Blumberg, Andrew M. NJ. 
B.S. 1970, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison R 

Boyd, James C. Md. 
Attended University of Maryland 

Burgess, Scott E. N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Burtoff, Bruce D. D.C. 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Callahan, Michael E. Utah 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 

Camp, Gregory V. Ore. 
B.S. 1968, University of Oregon 

Clark, Thomas H. Va. 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Cohn, Howard C. Pa. 


B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh 


co 

Trigg, Michael E A 
B.A. 1971, Trinity College, Conn. pi 
Trumbull, Donald 


B.S. 1971, McGill University o? 
Van Atta, Glenn B E 

B.A. 1965, Ohio Northern Universi” ye 
Warden, Steven S 7 

B.S. 1971, Muskingum College M 
Weiner, Jay H. iversil 

B.A. 1971, George Washington Unive yt 
Wiesner, Don R Ti 

B.S. 1970, Oregon State University N 
Wile, Charles H ny 

B.A. 1971, Duke University F 
Young, George yi 


B.S. 1971, Columbia University 
Zinar, Lawrence C. 1 of 
B.E., B.S. 1968, State University 

New York at Stony Brook 


—— er 


Attended University of Colorado UM 
"Attended Washington and Lee Univer p 
1 "3 ince, Davon of Maryland wy 
Danylevich, Alec University 

B Ac 1960, X468 Coles — o» 


Donahue, George M. WE. NÝ 
B.S. 1964, Fairfield Universit 

NOW ge College we 

Downing, Terence P- qg waa 

nS 1900. Uaivesalty of wisconsi® yi 

E 2 Niels C. univ 


B.S. 1970, George Washington 
Falkowski, Walter S. j ^ 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College. y» 
M.A. 1969, Princeton Unive P 
Faul, Gregory B. è No 
B.S. in Med. 1972, University e y 
Dakota 
Ferguson, Edwin E., Jr. chester ys 
B.S. 1966, University of Ro 


(57 
Finn, Peter V. sachus* 

B.A. 1970, University of Mas y 
Amherst ity 
Furlow, Terrance G. ingtoi unive? pé 

Attended George Washinglo 
Gardner, Melinda M. . 3 ys 

B.A. 1965, Duke University i 
Gloster, Robert C. U iversitY 

B.S. 1970, Georgetown Un " 
Gluck, Rita K versity x 
"BA 1968, New York Univers! wer ag 
Goldblatt, Robert S. -ton UI y 

B.A. 1970, George Washing iversil ¢. 
Goldman, Steven L. rashington nt p. 

B.S. 1970, George Was pé 


Gorin, Michael E. iwersit 
"B.A. 1970, Northwestern Uni à 
, Michael A. versity 
OS S in EE 1964, State Unive 
New York at Buffalo 


p field, Paul S 
Hai; 1970, Universin, ri 
ry Joyce "E *rsity of Pennsylvania 
la^. 1970, Hood- e Pa 
all, Frank À od College 
A. 19% ^* Ala, 
nA 1979, UM Calif 
" iverside ersity of € alifornia, 
artz, Leo M 
HA. 1969 ^; Pa. 
iksen, Garpsylvania State University 
yo in har. 1970 ire Wash 
Wer Shington » University of 
On, H 
BA. Ward C., qr 
Rings 1970, Geaa T, j Md. 
Ba Flo le ge ashington 1 niversity 
ne. 19 N.Y. 
h A. Yar”? II Del 
mn i EA University 
8, Blas R 
LN I , Brown o A Mese 
Bs" ichae] S niversity 
Dp - 3 Colleg - 
lisle S. 1 an of the Holy Cross 
Bg arvey p o TEetown University 
liae, 9, Renssela E 
BA u, Paul j er Polytechnic Institute 
lenkin, 1970, Johns Md 
as’ Roger c * Hopkins University 
ay pm, Dituen. Calif. 
BS j duma O sity of Washington 
any 1967, Ios; } Nigeria 
Ms Technology State University of Science 
Kaplan 769, Howard Univer; 
Bs | Jack o, “Td University 
NA 970 George Ww N.Y. 
pha Tederic H.'m ashington University 
all 70, Co NJ. 
Bs Gregory peate University 
Ken * 197 (Odile Conn. 
ha ime, ty 9f Maryland 
Crp x1 269. 2 
AS puke University - 
Keys 1999. 7 r 
t 1 8.C. 
B aua y Dion University 
Krakovi 97 4 Hofstra N.Y. 
BA ^ Obert » niversity 
Rug, 1969, Pennsyly vn: Pa 
Bs Leslie M. ania State University 
Boi » City Univ N.Y. 
"tey gf College “ity of New York 
ÈS gen RY 
3. 195 : 
ay, 0, ; W: 
j » Uni a ash 
d Yun Versity or Washington 
Ber En Calif. 
Le a versity of California, 
S 1 tG 
h 965 J 
Mary? DD Md. 
S M i S 1971, University of 
lag: 195 "ld B 
vow, T. George E. Nev. 
yes. igal C, ashington University 
Mah 10, Br; Ca 
qut, Fr? Brigham Y Calif 
M A, logo k D. oung University 
Rare: University à Calif 
M IMN Omas ^u Southern California 
» Wip, New N.Y. 
w^ liam 4 York University 
Oti » St, " N.Y. 
da, 1966 Joseph pence University 
» Al N.Y. 


. DEGREE 


CANDIDATES REGISTERED 


McIntyre, Robert C 


B.S. 1969, Washington State University 


Miller, Robert E 

B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 
Murray, Ives P 

B.A. 1969, University of Colorado 
Neslen, George Q 

B.A. 1967, Stanford University 
Newman, Robert E 

B.A. 1970, Lafayette College 
Noguchi, Philip D 

B.A. 1970, University of California, 

Berkeley 
Pagano, Samuel W 

B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Passeri, Ronald L. 

B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 
Payes, William C, 

B.S. 1970, Syracuse University 
Poole, Robert W 

B.S. 1970, Dickinson € ollege 
Principi, Kathy I 

B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 
Rabinowitz, Asher D 

B.A, 1970, Yeshiva University 
Radice, Peter A 

B.A. 1970, Yale University 
Remick, Ronald A 

B.A. 1970, Johns H« pkins University 
Richardson, Bruce W 

B.A. 1969, University of Washington 

B.S. in Med. 1972, University of 

South Dakota 
Ross, Gary S 

B.A. 1970, Colgate University 
Ruby, Jo-Anne B 


B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washington 


University 
Sacks, Maury E. 

B.A. 1970, Lehigh University 
Sarafan, Peter M. 

B.A. 1970, Amherst College 
Sarsfield, Gregory R 


B.S. 1968, George Washington University 


Scalettar, Robert E. 
B.A. 1969, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison 
Sexton, Robert I 
B.S. in Basic Medical Science 1970, 
Gonzaga University 
Silva, John S 
B.S. 1968, Providence College 
Smith, Alan W 
B.S. 1970, Carson-Newman College 
Smith, Kenneth R 
Attended Florida Atlantic University 
Starke, Peter R. 
B.A. 1970, Trinity College, Conn. 
Sternburg, Jon K 
B.A. 1970, Bowdoin € ollege 
Stevens, Kathleen 
B.A. 1970, University of Colorado 
B.S. in Med. 1972, University of 
South Dakota 
Taylor, Paul R 
B.A. 1970, Weber State College 
Thomas, Katherine L 
Attended University of Arkansas 
Thompson, John M 
B.S. 1970, Florida Southern University 
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Thomson, John W. Utah Van Osdel, Lewis A., III 

B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University B.A. 1968, University of Washington 9 
Tievsky, Andrew L. Md. Vorachek, Mary A. 

B.A. 1970, University of Rochester B.A. 1962, University of Michigan p 
Trenbeath, James M. N.D. Whitfield, Peter W. and 

B.A. 1970, Macalester College B.A. 1969, University of Rhode Isl y 

B.S. in Med. 1972, University of North Wisotsky, Philip | 

Dakota B.A. 1970, Boston University coe 
Valk, Thomas H. Del Yimoyines, Dean J. 7 

B.S. 1969, Harvey Mudd College B.A. 1969, Syracuse University N 
Van Brakle, John D. Pa. Zagorski, Joseph B. nia 

B.S. 1970, Muhlenberg College B.A. 1969, University of Pennsyl¥# 
Summaries of Registration, M.D. Program E 


NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 


Class entering 1973 ...... esses. 150 Class entering 1971 .. 

Class entering 1972 ................... 148 Class entering 1970 ... 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 1 
Alabama 2 New Mexico ............... 0 " 
Arizona 3 New York. T i 
Arkansas 1 North Carolina T 
California . 45 North Dakota ............. 3 
Colorado j ODO iit... Jaci ^ 
Connecticut 24 Oregon ...... | 
Delaware tenir d 2 Pennsylvania | 
District of Columbia 27 Rhode Island . r 
Florida 8 South Carolina ......... | 
Georgia 1 South Dakota . { 
Eee ee 1 Tennessee "-" 
IO. Linike 4. TDNMEE a. ES | 
Illinois — A eR 6 Utah f ; 1 
In Pae Se rath lhe ced ERI 3 Vermont ............ 0 40 
60 7 baile IE tee exten need ; 3 Virginia | 
eS OS ee 4 Washington "m 4 
Maryland . 85 West Virginia ..... : J 
Massachusetts ....... 14 Wisconsin ..........<0+ : J 
Michigan ......... 6 Wyoming... l 
Minnesota oa 1 Hong Kong ....... l 
Missouri .......... REOR 2 Kenya j 
Serene us 3 Liberia J 
Nevada ^gusudis: aiit doct 4 Nigeria — J 
New Hampshire 1 Sierra Leone ........ 

New Jersey 52 Spain 

INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH MEDICAL STUDENTS EARNED DEGREES 
Adelphi University .......................... 1 Amherst College l 
Akron, University of ....................... 1 Arizona, University of J 
Alabama, University of .................. 1  Assumption College ? 
Alberta, University of ...................... 1 Barat College of the l 
Alfred University ............................ 1 Barnard College v 
American University ...................... I Bennett College, N.C- 7” 


“J @ 22222 


rra ar 


Bosto 
ston E. 
B Diversity 3 
Brad College 1 
ridge" "niversity | l 
Brigha® > University of 1 
Brown 1) ung University 8 
no Univer RH 
Yn y: ed dee ore 4 
1 
6 
] 
I 
15 
l 
3 
I 
Cal toe Barbara 77 
Came rie Mestern University ^ l 
Carson Ne fellon Jniversity |... l 
Case lese an n Collge ' — I 
Catholic wet Reserve U niversity l 
“ntral gp, versity Of Americ: a 3 
Chest ate Jniversity , 1 
Cure e College I 
w C E 5 College 1 
Cy niversit Map WRIT l 
mw University : 
Columb x University o of 4 
Coly ph Union Cool 1 
(tect University 3 
C BEL RR. acis 3 
Corell Cojo niversity of , . 
Jm ' Bs 
Qual Un versity e ee MEE MI IE 1 
Dar on University ; 
Dayton th College i | 2 , 
MOM University NL c , 
detroit ; Universit, of 
TN WVersity or 
Juke Tp" College . 
Ben Vers - 
M C i College ^ 
1 
Reith Diversity à 
u ICkine ^f 
gg On d EM University 
" Te; tanec Dickinson "77 ni 
ON ck niversity. 
or d City M 1 
( ma ith s lege 1 
On In; 
" N y 
am Unis d 0f : I 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


Franklin and Marshall — 

Geneva College 

George Washington L niversity 

Georgetown University 

Gettysburg College 

Gonzaga University 

Goucher College 

Hamilton College 

Hartford, University of 

Harvard University 

Harvey Mudd College 

Haverford College 

Hiram College 

Hobart College . 

Hofstra University 1 

Holy Cross, College of the 

Hood College 

Howard University . 

Illinois, University of, at Urbana- 
Champaign T 

Indiana University at Bloomington 

Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 

Johns Hopkins l niversity 

Kalamazoo College 

Kansas, University of ... 

Kentucky, University of à 

Kirkland College EITS 

Lafayette College 

Lehigh University 

Lewis and Clark College 

London, University of ................. 

Loyola College 

Macalester College 

Manhattan College 

Manhattanville College 

Marshall University 

Mary Manse College 

Maryland, University of 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology MC NAT n 

Massachusetts, University of— 
Amherst . 

McGill University : 

Miami University ........................... 

Miami, University of ...................... 

Michigan, University of ...... 

Middlebury College 

Mills College > 

Minnesota, University of . 

Missouri, University of—Kansas 
City 

Montana State U niversity inis 

Morehouse College 

Mount Holyoke College 

Mount Union College 

Muhlenberg College 
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Muskingum College ........... 
Newark College of Engineering 
New Hampshire, University of ...... 
New Mexico State University 
New York, City University of: 
Brooklyn College "Ar 
Cu» Goles... PAA. 
Hunter College .. 
New York, State University of: 
at Albany ............... 
at Buffalo ................... TERT 
at Stony. Brook ......:5 5:5... 
New York University 
North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University 
North Carolina, University of, at 
Chapel Hill . 
North Dakota, U niversity of. 
Northeastern University .................. 
Northern Arizona University . 
Northwestern University 
Notre Dame, University of .... 
Oberlin College v 
Occidental College .......... audis. 
Ohio Northern University .............. 
Ohio State University In.l... 
Ohio Wesleyan University .............. 
Oregon State University 
Oregon, University of ............. 
Pacific College .............. dod 
Pacific School of Religion A 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of . 
Pittsburgh, University of ................ 
Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Industrial Chemistry, Rumania 
Princeton University 
Providence College .. 
Purdue University ............ . 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island, University of . 
Rochester, University of á 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Anselm's College ...................... 
St. John's University, N.Y. 
St. Joseph's College, Pa. 
St. Lawrence University 


Number of college graduates 


ve — M ee 


MADR KR Vee Ne ee DUR ew 


us = N t3 06 A U m Um We 


502 


St. Olaf College . 
St. Peter's College 
St. Vincent College 
Santa Clara, University of .- 
Smith College ....... 
South Dakota State University : 
South Dakota, University of ~ y 
Southern California, Universit M " 
Southern Illinois University =" 
Stanford University .......7 
Stetson University ...........« 

Stonehill College . 
Swarthmore College .......- 
Syracuse University 


Temple University . s A i 
Texas, University of, at Austin f : 


Trinity College, Conn. 
Trinity College, D.C. 

Tufts University .........«777 3 
Tulane University of Louisiana ~ ad 
Union College, N.Y. seee 
U.S. Air Force Academy - 
U.S. Military Academy «+ 
Utah State University 
Utah, University of ....« 
Vassar College „seeen 
Vermont, University of .. 
Villanova University 
Virginia, University of 
Washington and Jefferson 
Washington and Lee Universi 
Washington State U Jniversity ^ 
Washington U niversity gr 
Washington, University 9 

Weber State College e 
Wellesley College . 
Wesleyan University 
Western Maryland C ollege ^ i 
Wheaton College, Mass =“ 
Wheeling College =- a 
Whitman College 

Wisconsin, Universi 
Wooster, College of 
Wyoming, University 9* ^ 
Yale University . -= 
Yeshiva University «««" 


=æ o wu» ua "oc m T Ld an Sits amn 


Tans 


— Ga Sa = an an cn Go wa Ea Co t 


t 
resen 


repre 
Number of institutions 


State of Re 


sidence, Degree Held 


Adams, Massachusetts 
B.A, 1966, Wellesley College 


es W 
3 Williams Adkins, Connecticut 


“A. 1969, Wesleyan University 


Seena Carol Aisner, Michigan 
1969, Wayne State University 


Robe , 
B.A + ert Fra 


BS 


"rank Bader, California 
969, University of C alifornia, 


J Los Angeles 

Ose 

seph ¢ harles Banis, Jr., California 
B.S 1969, Loyola University 


Ch of Los Angeles 
a n 
m Francis Barbiere, New York 
4 - 1969, New York University 
BA Detd Norman Bass, 

George Washing 


Wende 


Massachusetts 
ton University 


ll James Bentley, Utah 


Bs (With Distinction) 
"5. 1970, University of Utah 


Bs, 196 on Roger Bishop, Maryland 
» George Washington University 


Nath; 
BA 1971, Quan Mark Bobrow 


» Maryland 
torge Washinvton 


University 


Bs, 1968 Luis Bogran, Honduras 


» George w 
Orge Washington University 


Bs "iu K harles Bollinger, Colorado 

, eorge Washington University 
ny Warwick Box 
1 " Carneg 
Richarg B 


B D 
"Arch 1 all, Wisconsin 
ie-Mellon University 


arclav 
TClay Boyd, Massachusetts 


BA. Brian Dalen Brantner, 
California Luther. 


arren Lewi 
Lewis Broughton, 


California 
an College 


BA a e Maryland 

“A. 195 G (With Distinction) 
eor, , 

Darren ge Washington University 


Howa 
Bs rd Burstein, Connecticut 


rinity College, Conn 


Th 5 
Bas Ralph C allihan, Ohio 
1969, Kenyon College 


* 1969. Ue Ceder, Washington 
Win ersity of Washington 


am Day; 
BA 1 avid Chase, Jr., Michigan 


' University of Michigan 


Alan Sam - 
Sa l Co — 
B uel Coit, Texas 
Wayn «A, 1969, ( olby € ollege 
Theog w^ Cooper, New Jersey 
Dre Law Ifted University 
Ba 1969 ce € randall, N 
» Univer; North Dakota 
eH University of North Dus 
le, Point - 
Vie, ents liste 
d 


are Internships, except 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 


fChildren's Hospital National Medical € enter, 


Washington, D.C 


tNorthwestern University Medical Center 
Chicago, Illinois 


Johns Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


New York Medical College -Metropolitan 
Hospital, New York, New York 


Los Angeles County—University of Southern 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles, 
California 


Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, New York 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 

Stanford University Hospital, Stanford, 


California 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


tWashington Hospital Center, Washington, D.C. 


Charity Hospital of Louisiana, Louisiana State 
University Division, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Grady Memorial Hospital, Atlanta, Georgia 


University of Minnesota Hospital, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Rockford Medical Education Foundation, 
Rockford, Illinois 


tUniversity of California Hospital, Los Angeles, 


California 


Bethesda Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Maryland 


Los Angeles County—University of Southern 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles 
California 


University of Kentucky Medical Center, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Emanuel Hospital, Portland, Oregon 


tSt. Joseph’s Hospital Health Center, Syracuse, 
New York 


fChildren's Hospital National Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C 


fGeorge Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C 


Presbyterian-University Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


those preceded by a dagger (1), which are Resi- 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Dianne Louise Cresswell, Maryland 
B.S. 1968, Muskingum College 


Robert Philip Cricco, New Jersey 
B.S. 1969, Fairfield University 


Thomas Rankin Crock, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 


David Ralph Curfman, Ohio 
B.A. 1965, Columbia Union College 
M.S. 1967, George Washington University 


Anthony John DeFranzo, Jr., Connecticut 
B.S, 1969, Trinity College, Conn 


Frederick Jules Dunner, Maryland 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 


Stephen Thomas Earls, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Dion Ralph Ehrlich, New York 
B.A, 1969, Franklin and Marshall College 


Patricia Ann Feller, New Jersey 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 

Frank Louis Fiaschetti, New York 
B.S. 1969, Muhlenberg College 


Brian Spencer Frist, New York 
B.S. 1969, American University 


Loren Scott Funt, Florida 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 


Robert Allan Gatlin, California 

B.A. 1969, Stanford University 

Elliot Stephen Gersh, California 

B.S. 1969, Ohio State University 
Geoffrey Stephen Gladstein, Connecticut 
B.A. 1969, University of Connecticut 
William Clark Gray, Maryland 

(With Distinction) 

B.S. 1969, University of Maryland 


Ernest Dalton Hanowell, California 
B.S. 1969, University of California, Davis 


Susan Thistlethwaite Hanowell, Maryland 
B.A. 1969, Lycoming College 


Jeffrey David Harris, New York 
B.A. 1968, Hofstra University 


Alexander Ostrow Hauptman, New Jersey 
B.A. 1967, American University 


Joel Harvey Heller, Virginia 
B.S., B.Phar. 1968, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


Robert Chung-Hwei Hsieh, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 


Bruce Clyde Hunter, Utah 
B.S. 1969, Weber State College 


* Appointments listed here are Internships, except those preceded by 
dencies 


tst 
Internship and Residency Appointmen i 
ital, 
tGeorge Washington University Hosp! 
Washington, D.C l md 
Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, 
New Hampshire "d | 


Ha 
tMary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, | 
New Hampshire 


sae, DE 
rvice 
George Washington University Serv 


General Hospital, Washington, 


(J 
actus 
Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass 


Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode y^ 


tMiriam Hospital, Providence, 


gto 
Washington Hospital Center, Washi 


ew York 


Montefiore Hospital, Bronx, N' 
E got 
Los Angeles County Harbor Ge 

Torrance, California 


ital 
versity Hose. 
George Washington University H 


Washington, D.C. 


Georgetown University Service, 

Veterans Administration Hosp! : 

Washington, D.C. igna o» 
a inci 

ospital, C™ | 


j ca 


ital, 


tCincinnati General H 
ye fedic® 
tChildren’s Hospital National M 
Washington, D.C. k 

New Yor 


Albany Hospital, Albany, ! " 
itis” 


ital, P 
tUniversity of Maryland Hosp! 


Maryland " 

Serv 
George Washington U nivem pc 
General Hospital, Washingt" " 


. M 
tChildren’s Hospital National | 


Washington, D.C. i yo% Í 
or, Ne 

tBeth Israel Medical Center, p” 

New York ca | 
al oakland: 

Highland General Hospita^ 


vanið 
tYork Hospital, York, pennsy | 


" gt” | 
: washin 
Washington Hospital € enter, 


" f, 
„al Cente’ 
Walter Reed Army Medical 
Washington, D.C. 


[d 
ich ? 
a dagget (ts % 


N 
ame, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Steven Edw 

B.S. 1967, St 
Jeffrey Stephen Jay 
B.A, 


Mark y. 
k arwood Johnson, Washington 
: 1969, t niversity of Washington 


ard Isaacs, New York 
Lawrence University 


erbaum, New Jersey 
1969, Cornell University 


Anal Karl Johnson, Minnesota 
Bs in versity of Minnesota 
>. ed. 1971, University of 
South Dakota 


Bs 1969, amela Ann Kaires, New York 
» Slate University of New York 
A at Stony Brook 
Aireille Bonhomme Kanda, Haiti 
1969, American University 


Scott Eugene Kerns, Michigan 


B.s Inj 
‘ S. 1969, University of Michigan 
h 
Nery] Ann Kohl, North Carolina 
A, 1969, Duke University 


Bs, 19 Garry Richard Kolb, California 
» California Polytechnic State 
University 

BA Ker, i 
"^ 1970, G ty Lee Kuhn, New York 
awren *?rge Washington University 


eri ? 
on Mandel Lavine, Maryland 
5, lorida State University 
isconsin—Madison 


Will 
Bs, 195 4 Steven Leeper, California 
righam Young University 


B.A * Marx Leva, Maryland 
. 8, Swarthmore College 


n, New Jersey 
University 


Alla 
BRA lan Jefferson Lewis, 


A, 1949, T Arizona 


xas Tech University 


p a tid George Lewis, Utah 
X niversity of Utah 


Se Lipsett, New J 
B ew Jersey 
n. A. 1969, Kenyon € ollege 
BA 1 Martin Liverett, Maryland 
Diversity of Virginia 


B.A, ie Stuart Luria, Florida 
“Aheth p tomm Michigan 
Bs. Franci 
+ 1969 U a M 


angan, Massach ; 
,! achusetts 
Diversity of M à 


Amherst 
niey, California 
(With Distinction) 


- 70, California State 
lversity, Sacramento 


Mtm, 
ts liş 
ted h 
ere 
are Internships, except those preceded by a dagger (+), which are Resi- 


DEGREE RECIPIENTS 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, New York 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C, 


Los Angeles County- -University of Southern 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles, 
California 


University of Michigan Affiliated Hospitals, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, California 


tChildren’s Hospital National Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mount Auburn Hospital, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


fUniversity of Michigan Affiliated Hospitals, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Veterans Administration Center Hospital, 
Los Angeles, California 


Kings County Hospital Center, Brooklyn, 
New York 


tSouthern Illinois University Hospital, 
Springfield, Illinois 


tMaricopa County General Hospital, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Highland Hospital of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York 


Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Connecticut 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, New York 
Kerns County Hospital, Los Angeles, California 
tBarnes Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 


University Hospital— Veterans Administration 
(Manhattan), New York, New York 


George Washington University Service, D.C 
General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


University of Miami Affiliated Hospitals, 
Miami, Florida 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


Los Angeles County Harbor General Hospital, 
Torrance, California 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Edward Roy Margules, California 
B.A. 1968, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Jeffrey Paul Miller, Mississippi 
B.S. 1968, Randolph-Macon College 


Marc Alain Mugmon, Maryland 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University 


Salvatore Muleh, Connecticut 
B.S. 1969, University of Connecticut 


Courtland LeBrandt Myles, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1968, American University 


Kenneth Lawrence Partlow III, Washington 


Michael John Paszek, Connecticut 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn 


David Alan Paul, Maryland 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


B. Warren Pechan, New York 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 


Juan Carlos Diego Penhos, Argentina 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
John Robert Peters, New York 

B.A. 1969, New York University 


Arnold Gilbert Phillips, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1963, Wayne State University 


Richard Mordecai Powell, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1968, Temple University 


George Ralph Prioleau, Jr., South Carolina 
B.S. 1969, South Carolina State College 


Robert Craig Ripley, California 
(With Distinction) 

B.A. 1968, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Jesse Samuel Rosenthal, New York 

B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Stuart Evan Ross, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


Eugene William Rumsey, Jr., California 
B.A. 1969, California State University, 
San Diego 


Jeffrey Mark Saffer, New Jersey 

B.A. 1969, Dartmouth College 

Robert Richard Schade, New York 

B.A. 1969, Colgate University 

Ronald Charles Schliftman, New York 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 


Allan Schonberg, New York 
B.S. 1966, Bethany College, W.Va 


Harvey Harris Shapiro, Illinois 
B.A. 1965, Reed College 


agge 
* Appointments listed here are Internships, except those preceded by à dagg 
dencies 
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Internship and Residency Appointments" 


rentel 
University of California Medical Cen 


San Francisco, California 


Los Angeles County -Univem ee 
California Medical Center, Los 


California ET 
1 palmo 


University of Maryland Hospital, 
Maryland 


jcul 
ctio 
tInstitute of Living, Hartford, Conn 


pc 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington. 


e 
Miriam Hospital, Providence, Rhod d 


: har! 
University of Virginia Hospital, C 


Virginia 


more 
Sinai Hospital of Baltimore, Baltim 


Maryland 


: d, 0 
Cleveland Clinic Hospital, C levelan 


tSpringfield Hospital Medical Centers 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
fUniversity of Minnesota Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota , "md 
tCase Western Reserve University 
Hospitals, Cleveland, Ohio 


tLankenau Hospital, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania tef 
Medical C" 


fUniversity of California 


San Francisco, California 4 posp!” 


Vanderbilt University Affiliate 
Nashville, Tennessee 
yo? 


N 
jew Yorks * 
+Mount Sinai Hospital, New Y pí 


m 
center, Washi?f 
Washington Hospital Center, - 
say COUP" 

ego 
fUniversity Hospital of San Di 
San Diego, California 
aint 
nd, 
Maine Medical Center, portla: 


Presbyterian—St. Luke's M 
Chicago, Illinois ? 
iliate 
University of Miami Affiliat 
Miami, Florida 


Hospital 


cxsonvillé 
University Hospital of Jackse 
Jacksonville, Florida 

ic 
tUniversity of Oregon Med 
Portland, Oregon 


al pospit®” 


jch 
r (th whic 


N; 
Ame, State of Residence, Degree Held 
Paul Timothy Siemers, Illinois 

(With Distinction) 

B.S, 1968, University of Illinois at 


Eu Urbana-Champaign 
A Davia Sily a 


A. 197%). œ man, District of Columbia 


' George W ashington University 


ry Frances Smith, Virginia 

S. 1969, Dickinson College 
rd : 

S Tow Smith, Jr., North Dakota 

' 1.3. In Med. 1971, University 

of North Dakota 


St " 

*phen Jay Smolansky, New York 
“A. 1969, Temple University 
Arthur Lewis Soben, New Jersey 
A. 1969, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 

Scott Kim Sok j i 
Sokol, New York 
B.A, 1969, Syracuse University 


Charle: 
as Richard Spero, New York 
5. 1969, Columbia University 


H 
Oward David Stang, New Jersey 


: 1969, Rutgers University, 
^ New Brunswick 
arry C S 
BA ma By Craig Stewart, Washington 
5. Adm 1962, University of 
Washington 
» New Jersey 
s eter's College 
Freq 
er , 
Ick James Sutton, Maryland 
969, Cornell University 


ald Charles Sweet, Ohio 
Bs. 1 ,, (With Distinction) 
969 ‘Tight State University 
Ellen Itma Tam 


agna, Ma 
A. 1969 Maryland 


» Goucher € ollege 
ane R N 

; Er Seyler Thomas, Ohio 

Ms. 1970 68, Cornell University 

» Ohio State University 


» Pennsylvania 
- 1969. Pennsylvania 
State University 


” Jr., Maryland 
S. 1 ith Distinction) 
Ward EN University of Maryland 

Batt, Uman, Massachusetts 
p Ponaig T * 1969, Amherst c ollege 
* 1969. heron Van de Water 


^h 
arles Kenneth Tr 


an J 
EN erf, Pennsylvania 
9, Duke University 


m Van Meter, Washington 
N Femando 7, Miami University 
` 1970, Geor Sta Villarreal, Mexico 

g 'ashington University 


» €Xcept those preceded by a dagger (1), 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 


fUniversity Hospital of San Diego County, 
San Diego, California 


New York University Medical Center, 
New York, New York 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


Bronx Municipal Hospital, Bronx, New York 


Medical University of South Carolina 
Hospital, Charleston, South Carolina 


Long Island Jewish—Hillside Medical 
Center, New Hyde Park, New York 


fLenox Hill Hospital, New York, New York 


Presbyterian—University Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix, Arizona 


George Washington University Service, D.C 
General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


University of Maryland Hospital, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


fChildren's Hospital National Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C 


University of Miami Affiliated Hospitals, 
Miami, Florida 


fGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


fUniversity of Michigan Affiliated Hospitals, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


General Rose Memorial Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado 


University of Oregon Medical Hospitals, 
Portland, Oregon 


Charity Hospital of Louisiana—Tulane 
University Division, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Good Samaritan Hospital, Dayton, Ohio 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Timothy George Wex, Wisconsin 
B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 


Morris Jack Wilkenfeld, New Jersey 
B.A. 1969, Lafayette College 


Douglas Drew Wilson, Ohio 
B.S. 1969, Wright State University 


Stephen Charles Wilson, California 
B.S. 1969, University of Southern California 


Kenneth Jordan Wright, Connecticut 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn 


Anthony Pat Yates, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1969, St. Vincent College 


Kae Strosnider Yingling, Maryland 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryland 


Elmer Yu, Delaware 
B.A. 1968, Plymouth State College 


Thomas Martin Zarchy, New York 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn 


* Appointments listed here are Internships, except those preceded by 


Residencies. 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 
ry 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, Bethesda, M 


, ' vice. 
George Washington University Service 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


"-—:] 
University Hospital, Madison, Wiscon 


l 
" al m d 
Los Angeles County Harbor Gener? 
Torrance, California 


icut 
1 tic 
tHartford Hospital, Hartford, Conne 


g 
reovide” | 
Roger Williams General Hospital, Pe 


Rhode Island 


i 
George Washington University HosP 
Washington, D.C 


tal, 


t 
ated HOP 
tUniversity of New Mexico Affilia 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ital 
University of Miami Affiliated HosP 


Miami, Florida 


E 
dagg?! q 
a 


^" 7 D 
AP IX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHE 
EINEN REGULATIONS 


/NIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may ye 
and h 8e in COnnection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
h Mdbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 
y i [ Y . Li " » M 17 d 
by the lowing resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approve 
W 'Versity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


i iti j arni cess 
ec? Safety ; iz >C e learning process, 
“nd indeed a and order are essential — of the g 
t Whereas albe very concept of a university; an 
Ih " 


"e Speech . 1€ George Washington University is cording the chad Ueda 
Protest On d freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding t ~ z de 
fety op Campus; and is committed equally to maintaining — Lr rem 
Violence an n in the knowledge that - rights are in jeopardy 
civil disorde vail over law and reason: hee: 
Univer: therefore, be mm itt by the Senate of The George Mer 
bounds ; that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the 
h Una we Tee assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are fe 
per Ul acts Which cause or imminently threaten injury ie ees. oF 
litio." Or which Obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary bch x4 
“ficial.” this bod Y affirms the authority of the President, or other Universi y 
ible ap, act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, , 
ation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee e 
' Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are acre 
Nsio a Preserve Order; including, if deemed necessary and perc e 
Students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such la 

> Personnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prose- 
Pate trib = Violators, Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appro- 


e al as soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 
follows 


Was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


hay, ~S Of v» Suspended from The George Washington University a um 
"e his suc ceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful ce Ae : 
i "Pension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairsi 
4 * p, a H 
The Divers: 

Stuy” dug, oity 

“dey ties ang Senate has been Tenamed the Faculty Senate 


: Aculty cautctions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
mittee 9n Appeals 
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of The George Washington University as soon after order is restored ? 
practicably possible. é 
The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committe’ 
approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its tra p" 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit ot 
and government organizations which are recruiting employees to con : cle 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no € vid 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede of j 
the recruiter in his activities. „of 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange P d 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly rif 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by pe | 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of t e oi 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and no 
tive. À 
The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resis 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of disse? 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the indiv! 
may be its object. 


Y 
Ay" | 

cet 
als " 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on | 
19, 1968:* Nr 
The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination. pe^ 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination - 1 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however: i A 
zation can be recognized or supported by the University unless if pro”. igit 
tinued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices aversi 
considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the Un! 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees x E! 
19, 1968: son d 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including vici got 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of ative | 
Members of the academic community should know that administ® oc of 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revoca, 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, ma) aei i 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights O © dent and 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the Pres! | 


4 . e , . i 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. "L 
as app? 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, V "T 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: | 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington 
member of the University (including as members of the Univers! P 
having a formal connection with the University) aching» " 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teac | 
and learning, or 


s arsit)" Lui 
Univer g” 


| 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 
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WhO unre 
| (ety or to University buildings, or di E 
(d Who disobeys general regulations of the University, o ! adi i 
M =e amages University property or injures members or gue 
te | Jni , by some 
m4 Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the pees ES fae 
Iscip inary action, through procedures established within the ? 
nt of its members. K A 
disci; T to insure due process, any student — REN 
Stm Ty action on the grounds of violating any o e ^ i as 
ntion sha ave, at his discretion, the right of review of the ac ? 
earing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


BOvernme 


ca 


PS 


Th 

Siu duties 

M. functions o 
Ommi 


by the 
f the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by 
* on Appeals, 


> TS ests of the 
asonably obstructs free access to members or guests 


i ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


ip cod and w 
I Requests for the following publications must include your zip code 
be addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School ai 

: Edut. 2), 

UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Scion Afai 
Government and Business Administration, Public and Internati 

Office of Admissions (M 

0} 

ia sce. School 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, Admissions Office, SC 
icine and Health Sciences 

SUMMER SESSIONS CATALOGUE, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


ions 
, e asso? 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Se 
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INDEX 


Anesthesiology, staff and courses, 71—73 
Anthropology course, 139 
Application: 
For admission, 12-13, 29-34 
For graduation, 26, 53 
Art courses, 139 


Arts and Medicine, combined curriculum, 


15 
Assistants in research and instruction, 
217-32 
Associate in Science degree programs: 
Admission, 29-34, 39. 40, 41 
Degree requirements, 38—41 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
program, 39 
Medical Service Technology program, 
40 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
program, 40—41 
Radiologic Technology program, 41 
Residence requirements, 39 
Scholarship, 39 
Attendance, 25, 49—50, 53 
Auditing, 25, 36, 52 


Balance sheet, 52 

Biochemistry, staff and courses, 73-76 
Biological Sciences courses, 139-40 
Board of Trustees, 7-8 

Buildings, 58-59 

Business Administration courses, 140 


Clinical Affairs, office of, 9 

Clinical clerkships, 15 

Clinical Engineering, staff and courses, 
80—81 

Clinical Sciences program and course, 88 

Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 6 

College Entrance Examination Board 

test, 30 

ollege-Level Examination program, 

30, 31, 32 


^ 
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Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 6 
Columbia Hospital for Women, 59 
Committees, 62-63 
Continuous registration, 17, 35, 52 
Correspondence courses, 33 
Cost of textbooks and equipment, 19 
COTRANS program, 12, 13 
Courses of instruction, 66—146 
Abbreviations for, key to, 67 
Numbers and symbols used in 
connection with, 67 
Offered in other divisions of the 
University, 138—46 


D 


Degrees: 
Associate in Science, 38—41 
Bachelor of Science, 41—49 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine, 15 
Combined Master of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine, 16 
Doctor of Medicine, 11—29 
Dual program for Doctor of Medicine 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 16-17 
Departments of instruction, 68-138 
Dermatology, staff and courses, 81-82 


E 


Early decision program (AMCAS), 13 
Economics course, 141 
Emeriti Professors, 147—49 
English courses, 141—42 
Entrance requirements: 
M.D. program, 11-12 
Undergraduate, 29-34 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health, 


staff and courses, 82-87 
Equipment, student, cost of, 19 
Eugene Meyer Pavilion, 58 


F 


Facilities, 58-61 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 147-217 
Fairfax Hospital, 60 
Fees, 17—19, 34-36 
Fellowships, 19-20 


Credit: 
Advanced standing, 11-12 
For CLEP, 32 ( Ra 
For New York State Board 9 

Examination, 32 33 
For correspondence courses; 
For USAFI examinations, 
From higher institutions, 24 
From service schools, 32 
Semester hours of, 67 
Summer school, 52 
Through special depart 
examination, 32 


mental 


p". | 


Dishonesty, academic, 26, 51 » n 
Dismissal from the University 4 
251-53 n 1° 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 
Divisions of the University; 6 ora 
Doctor of Medicine, degree P 
11-29 
Admission, 11-14 TAU 
Combined degree programs 
Degree requirements, 
Program of study, 14-15 
Regulations, 25-28 
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INDEX 


Graduates of M.D. program, 1973, 
245-50 
Graduation, 26, 53 
Fees, 17, 34 
With Distinction, 15, 53 
Gynecology courses, 109-11 


History of the University, 5-6 
Holy Cross Hospital, 60 
Honor societies, 24 

Honorary Trustees, 8 
Honors, 15 

Hospital, University, 58 
Housing, 29, 55-56 


Insurance, health and accident, 28, 57 
Internship and residency appointments, 


1973 graduates, 245-50 


Location of the University, 6 
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Medical Laboratory Technique program, 


A.S. degree, 39 
Medical library, 54, 58 
Medical school buildings, 58-59 


Medical Service Technology program, 


A.S. degree, 40 

Medical Technology program, B.S 
degree, 43-44 

Medicine, staff and courses, 89-104 


Microbiology, staff and courses, 104—7 


Military leave, 53 
Munson Hall apartments, 56 
Music courses, 144 


Neurological Surgery, staff and courses, 


107-8 


zoeae 
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Neurology, staff and courses, 108-9 

New York State Board of Regent's 
Examination, 32 

Nondegree students, 31 

Nuclear Medicine Technology program, 
A.S. degree, 40-41 


o 


Obstetrics and Gynecology, staff and 
courses, 109-11 
Ophthalmology, staff and courses, 112-13 


P 


Pathology, staff and courses, 114-19 

Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences 
Library, 58 

Payment of fees, 17-18, 36 

Pharmacology, staff and courses, 119-23 

Philosophy course, 144 

Physical examinations, 28-29 

Physician's Assistant program, B.S. 
degree, 44—45 

Physiology, staff and courses, 123-25 

Political Science courses, 144 


Q 


Quality-point index, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 50 


R 


Radiologic Sciences and Administration 
program, B.S. degree, 48—49 

Radiologic Technology program, A.S. 
degree, 41 

Radiology, staff and courses, 129-35 

Readmission, 33 

Recipients of M.D. degrees, 1973, 
245-50 

Record, medical student, 233-50 

Recreation, 6—7 

Refunds, 37-38 

Registrants, number of, M.D. program, 
242 


S 


St. Elizabeths Hospital, 60 
Scholarship, 39, 42, 48, 50—51, 53 


s, deg“ 


Nurse Anesthetist program, B. 


46 243 B S. de 
Nurse Practitioner program, 9 
47—48 
and cour 


Orthopaedic Surgery, staff 
113-14 : 
Otolaryngology, staff and courses 


É w— d 


Prizes, 22-24 
Probation, 25-26, 51 pro! 
Program of study, M.D. degree 

14-15 35 í 
Programs, right to change 2o jj 
Projected tuition increases 
Property responsibility, 53 science 
Psychiatry and Behavioral 

and courses, 126-29 


Psychology courses, 144-45 


^ 


md | 


Registration, 17 ram, ? 
Summaries of M.D. prog 3515 | 
5-28, 49-55, ^ l 


Regulations, 25 Ww 
Financial, 17-19, 34-95 t polit 
Release of student informa 
on, 27-28, 54 
Religion courses, 145 947-32 
Research, assistants 1, ^ "i 
. a ^9 55 ra 
Residence halls, 29, 29 39, 42, | 
Residence requirements, "^^, 54 
Right to change programs 4 
Right to change rules, aa 54 | 
Right to dismiss students, ting, 59 | 
Ross Hall of Science Bul 
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Priate department) 
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pd St tes a Plograms, 29-58 
1 aMinas. kan Forces Institute 
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istration Hospital, 60 


» explanation of, 


INDEX 


Statistics courses, 146 
Student affairs, 55-57 
Student equipment, cost of, 19 
Student health service, 28 -29, 56—57 


Student information, release of, 27-28, 54 


Summaries of registration, M.D 
program, 242-44 

Surgery, staff and courses, 136-37 

Suspension, 26, 51, 251-53 


Trustees, Board of, 7-8 

Tuition: 
Fees, 17, 18-19, 34, 35-36 
Deposit, 14, 31, 35 
Projected increases, 18-19, 35-36 


University Clinic, 58-59 
University, history of, 5-6 
University Hospital, 58 
University, location of, 6 
Urology, staff and courses, 137-38 


Veteran's Education, 57—58 


Washington Hospital Center, 60—61 


Watson W. Wise Emergency Pavilion, 58 


Withdrawal, 37-38, 51 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


AS 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (Agi 

ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std. ), Bachelor of Arts p? 

Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B: "t 
2 of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in 

Cart.Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oce: anography (B.S. in Ocea: 4 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A:)s " y 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts MET 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music (Mus. M.) 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teaches” ^ 
of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Scien 

cial Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D-) " 


ce (A 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Scien 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris — (J.D.), Master of Laws (LLM i 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative La ce 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) 4 and Doctor of Juridical Scie? 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of E if 

Engineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (E lecti $ E) 
(B.S. (E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical E ngineering) ( ence (M. 

Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of cie 

and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) ‘| 


a0, 
), P 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed. pe 


f 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts á 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M. A.T.), Educa ! 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) "i 


ro 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION : sti (B5, 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Admins? a HC y 


Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B ‘a z n W 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of / ji 
Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business H Son ug 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master val p») 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Region” in A 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certifica admit” 

Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A. ), Doctor of Busines ! 
tion (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A-) T ud 


t Arts (P 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor © 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


), A 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A: pA) 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts V^ 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S. 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in 
Cart.Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) d 
" 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.); M 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A): Í 
ter of Forensic Sciencès (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.); m 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers or 
of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science ! 
cial Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


MES (A9 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate 1n Science 


Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL. 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law ($17 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Scienco ering) 
Engineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical T E 
(B.S. (E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.9. (Ms! 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science | 
and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) í 

co | 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.) cali? 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts In pec" 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education 

(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) m 


sil 
= EN EN cad DH "uus qu Sane helor of BM i 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bac S 


Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration c^ 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. d eal! 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts 
Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business / scien. y 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master bs pian 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Region? ig BA 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate dmn 
Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business 

tion (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) y» 
f Arts (p^ 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor © 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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THE CALENDAR 1974-75* 


AUGUST 1974 

8s M TW XE 
1 2 

446 7.8 > 

11 12 13 14 15 16 
18 19 20 21 22 23 
25 26 27 28 29 30 


SEPTEMBER 1974 
twos. 9 
3 4 $8.6 1 
10 11 12 13 14 
16 17 18 19 20 21 
23 24 25 26 27 28 
9 30 


OCTOBER 1974 
* E 
3 4 

10 

17 

23 24 

30 31 


X 


- n. 
12 13 
19 20 
26 27 


DECEMBER 1974 
SM TW X 
4 
11 12 13 
15 16 17 18 19 20 
22 23 24 25 26 27 
29 30 31 


JANUARY 1975 

sS M I.WoIF 
a A 

s» 7? & 9 À 
12 13 14 15 16 17 
19 20 21 22 23 24 
26 27 28 29 30 31 

FEBRUARY 1975 
TW TF 
$224.38 | 

10 11 12 13 14 

17 18 19 20 21 
24 25 26 27 28 
MARCH 1975 

T W.T T 
438-6 7 

11 12 13 14 

18 19 20 21 


25 26 27 28 


1974 SUMMER TERM io 
Tues, of. 
May 28 Registration for all sessions ( 12 am-6:30 pm) as p 
Application for September 30 graduation edit 
registration . Á begin we 
May 29  First-session and 13-week session classe? 
day 
July 4 Holiday Thursday 
July 8 — First-session classes end Monday — gc Thurs, (t 
*July 9-11 — First-session examination period 7 wesda} sessi o | 
July 12 Registration for students attending 400 "^ att n] 
6 pm) Friday ‘on due as P 
Application for September 30 graduaue 
registration | 
July 15 Second-session classes begin Monday T 
August21 Last day of classes Wednesday |. aminatio® 
August 22-24 Second-session and 13-week session "E 
Thursday—Saturday ann wc 
‘ce in the 13-week session will meet on their regularly scheduled days durin | 
uly 8. 


4 


1974-75 


August 22—23 
g 22-2: 


August 26 
September 2 
October 4 
November 27 
December 2 
December 4 
December 5~20 


January 2 
January 3,6, 8 


1975 


“January 13-14 


January 15 
January 31 
"ebruary 17 
March 10 
March 29 
April 7 
April 28 
April 30 
May 1-17 
May 25 


Tégistra tio ) be ounced 
n to be ann 


THE CALENDAR 
FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30-7 pm)—Friday (3-7 pm) 
Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 

Classes begin Monday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Wednesday 

Examination period for students other than those stu- 
dents in the first-year J.D. degree program Thursday- 
Friday 

LL.M. theses of February candidates due Thursday 
Examination period for students in the first-year J.D. de- 
gree program Friday, Monday, Wednesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Monday-Tuesday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Classes begin Wednesday 

S.J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Application for 1974-75 teaching fellowships due Monday 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of May candidates due Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Wednesday 
Examination period Thursday-Saturday 

Commencement Sunday 


4 ae wwe eg 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Y thre 1865 with a formal program of two years of study. This was 
Ator Co Ugh the efforts of the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, Presi- 

ing » an College, whose action resulted in the purchase of a separate 
“Which Fr olding law classes. The building had belonged to Trinity Church, | 
E Cent tancis Scott Key had been Senior Warden. It was occupied by the ! 
ly eT until 1884, 
Mey in teen's: from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received de- | 
M reflect he school continued to have a student body and a faculty 
de Wstices the fact that it was at the seat of our nation’s government. Asso- | 
Jt of the avid J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme 
Whar yy * United States were among the prominent members of the bench 
Ah 1877 ^ Were on the faculty. 
the 10° year after the first such program was adopted in the United 
e In i898 enter instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of | 
tended i » the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws | 
h Of the E soe years. The Law Center took part in 1900 in the organi- 
t past Soclation of American Law Schools. À 
le gs With quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 
( degre or pusideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
foreign la peor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940, The need 
ty ion for p who came to this country and who required additional | 
m for aw Work in the United States resulted in the creation of pro- | 
Y tive CP of Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of 
E Natio ( American Practice) in 1951. 
m Sdcation in piniversity School of Law, which had an important place 
le ashington ty e District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by the 
;.* 19s niversity Law School. 
iy. Um, Tha 8rams of special research and study have enriched the basic | 
la imation include the Environmental Law Program; Patent Law Pro- | | l 

Y, Scien nal Law Program; the Government Contracts Program; and 

lion. ce, and Technology Program. | 
"eet the Y, the Law Center 

“Bal needs of the 


LOW CENTER, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was es- 


has been a leader in developing a curriculum 
poor and the disadvantaged. A clinical law 
7 


8 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


p 
program has been developed which is the equal of that at any law school 
the nation. Special projects include the Consumer Protection Centeh - 
George Washington Legal Aid Bureau, the Students-in-Court Program, an 
dividual projects supervised by the Law Students Civil Rights Research 

Realizing the need for legal services for all members of society, Pe f 
tional Law Center, while maintaining its strong course offerings in patent 


E s : «f cou 
administrative law, and corporate law, has developed a rich selection 9 
in poverty law covering housing, sales, civil rights, and welfare. Senato 
Alumni of the National Law Center have included United States 


` "AM ate ave 
Congressmen, Ambassadors, and Cabinet Members. Its graduates hé 1 8 
on to become members of both the federal and state judiciaries as 
noted members of the bar of every state in the union. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


r 
Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center " Dun 
tion's Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American an "mu 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, Pr cial kf 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—) á 4 
islative, and administrative, Readily accessible are the Supreme a umb? 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District tel stat 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the ni s, th 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent PUT 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. com 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congression epres 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House O encit s 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative ag n | 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study “a and A 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agence di 


" ca 
Piel i e tive BO EE 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative yof! 


> 3^ ; ^ i » Intersta™ oni 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are ro tran of 


merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the fieló . the 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues a manage fi 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor" e Fo 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent ye po f 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electri vision. 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio wt á the s | 

Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in - in t e vif. 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congres head ey 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries oa the Crs | 
of national and international organizations. The notable library rge WS ig 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by Geo mparit ve m 
University for use of research students in international ape ehe OF 
fields with respect to which Washington has come to be ca d! 
of the World." . enation in We NF 

The years of residence at law school are years of participat! niversi s i 


| 


s 
goal 


the community, which in the case of the George Washington | conse i b 
tional Law Center is the government of the United States. 
the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER Y 


E Practice, general or specialized, 
* student plans to practice. 


WET yg 


“Vice RES 
Ww ich t and whatever the community in 


n UT POse of the National Law Center is to prepare men and women to 
E 


| Center * needs of society in many fields of law. As a national law school, the 
lle oes not emphasize any particular geographic area in its instruction: 
ne, sie Prepares students to practice law in any part of the country. The 
ly ow Offers a program of legal education for foreign students. The 
tie tn to fulfill these objectives through (1) a rich and varied 
tors. aught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialized in- 
lil yy‘? an extensive clinical law program where students learn legal 
(3) two law journals which specialize in public law 
(4) trial practice; (5) participation in the Van Vleck Ap- 
a moot court competition); (6) a series of student profes- 
ar activities; (7) studies on a 
irm, |" American students; 
T$ of the bar. 


n advanced level for foreign as 
and (8) a continuing legal education program 


h THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER COMPLEX 
© Nag: 
on ational I 


-aw Center C 
all “a 


omplex consists of three buildings: Stockton Hall, 
» and the 


Jacob Burns Law Library. 


main classroom building. It also holds faculty offices and 
cords O Dean and the Associate Deans of the Law Center, as well as 
ice and student lounges. 


' Offices; student lounges; the George Washington 
> the Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology; the 
o ent Office, ics Program; the Admissions Office; the Law Center 
i * lack E offices of the Journal of International Law and Eco- 
Y Research C merica Law Student Association; the Law Students Civil 
ud Schoo} -ouncil; the Van Vleck Appellate Case Club; the Advocate, 
ae reWspaper; the Student Bar Association: the Consumer Pro- 

SOCiat; * Legal Aid Bureau; and La Raza, the national Chicano law 

ation, 


JACO 

B 

JA BURNS Law LIBRARY 

Va Libr; 
Jacob Bu ha substantially over 130,000 volumes is housed in the mod- 

qq, dis facility aw Library Building, adjoining Stockton Hall on the south 
Sek | 7» Opened for use on October 1, 1967, comprises nine floor 


Svels > 
With about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacity 
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. . „menta 
now in place will accommodate over 170,000 volumes; with supplemen g 


shelving in Stockton Hall and a small branch for the Law Review M 
Hall, the library provides space for almost 200,000 volumes. Seating for 
than 450 readers is provided in four reading rooms, lounge and smoking fg 
carrels, enclosed study cubicles, semi-private reading alcoves, and sem 
rooms. Three photocopy machines are provided for reader use. 

The collections comprise a comprehensive working library of Anglo- 
can law, with supplementary material in disciplines peripheral to law 
business, finance, labor relations, sociology, criminology, political science,” 
raphy, foreign affairs, and others). Special areas are maintained for ae 
a , 
foreign and comparative law. Included in the collections are the appe ate ive 
sions of all state courts and decisions of the federal courts, with com 
collections of English and Canadian court decisions; the currently an 
statutes of the 50 states; all federal statutes; English and Canadian $ 
selected statutes of other nations; and an extensive periodical collectio" " 
current by more than 950 subscriptions, covering virtually all Ament 
periodicals and most of those published in English throughout the worn «ls 
library is strong in its treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory m jud 
and Congressional coverage. The growing international law holdings to 


tutes 


treaties. A large portion of the holdings of the former library of the 0 are” 
" e . . . $ 1 , 
Endowment for International Peace, acquired by the University 1n 
the Law Library. 


Gu The Juris Doctor Degree Program 


: ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Or j 
my ll ormation on "Application for Admission" to the Juris Doctor degree 
quj » bee Page 28. Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor 
Uivers x "achelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or 
Xue", * Satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of 
Video ` Any Substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or other un- 
ON s may be seriously detrimental to an applicant's chances for ad- 
Ut of | ligibility is based on personal and scholastic records and on the re- 
sfer Aw School Admission Test. No applicant will be acceptable in 
ME © is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended 
tig * From the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on 
life: 
Om uation foncerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained 
Vice, ean of the National Law Center or from the Educational Testing 
p Calif, 9 assau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
CN ` 74704 The test is administered at various centers in the United 

Me " anticipated that the testing dates for 1973-74 will be in October, 
Nt be M ©Oruary, April, and July. Completed application blanks and fees 
s date aed by the Educational Testing Service at least two weeks before 
" Prior t test, It is not necessary that formal application for admission 

© taking the test. 


e Bunte mstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor 

y $ Which . “or Work of high quality successfully completed in other law 
“re members of the Association of American Law Schools or 

U nized j7 : * American Bar Association. Transferred credits will not 

îtiona] 7... €XCess of those which might be earned in a similar period in 

Ady, aw Center, 

op ding will not be granted for law work already counted toward 

tts or other pre-legal degree. 


DEPOSrr 


Stu 
P Jun itt to the National Law Center as a candidate for the de- 
on te Tecej Ctor must Submit a tuition deposit ($100 initially plus $350 
and jg Pt of Notification of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward 
undable only in cases of applicants called into military service. 


PROFILE OF THE CLASS ENTERING IN THE 
FALL SEMESTER 1973-74 


, Class à : 
t ey elicants & approximately 400 students was selected from more than 
in State -om 650 colleges and universities. Applications were received 
Men, in the union. Twenty-eight per cent of the first-year class 


11 
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mo 
[he following colleges and universities are each represented by three of w 


members of the first-year class: American University; Amherst College; ast 
University; Brown University; Columbia University; Cornell U Iniversityi | 
mouth College; Duke University; George Washington University; George i 
University; Grinnell College; Harvard University; Johns Hopkins Univers 
Mount Holyoke College; New York University; Northwestern U niversity; d 
lin College; Pennsylvania State University; Princeton U niversity; Purdue T 
versity; Smith College; Stanford University; State University of New iN 
Binghamton; State University of New York at Buffalo; State University 9 
York at Stony Brook; Syr: icuse University; Tufts University; United States 
Force Academy; United States Military Academy; U nited States Naval n 
demy; University of California, Berkeley; University of Chicago; Univer y 
Colorado: University of Maryland; University of Michigan; U niversity 0 
braska; University of Notre Dame; University of Pennsylvania; Univers 
Pittsburgh; University of Rochester; University of Southern California; p; U 
sity of Texas at Austin; University of Virginia; University of Washing oft: 
versity of Wisconsin—Madison; Washington University; Wellesley 
Williams College; Yale University. 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 
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THE CURRICULUM 


, Curriculum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center 
h pud candidate one of the largest and most varied selections of courses 
Ure: mat The first-year student is required to take courses in Civil Pro- 
March Onstitutional I aw; Contracts; € riminal Law and Procedure; Legal Re- 
Th b. riting, and Professional Responsibility and Ethics; Property; and Torts. 
Atilt, E give the student the basis upon which all further legal study is 
ad fulfil "€ second and third years of study, the student must take Evidence 
be stude a two-credit legal writing requirement. Beyond these requirements 
la zat IS free to choose from the many course and project offerings. The 
p Prides itself on allowing the student freedom to design his own 

OF study. 


curri ‘ ' . n 
lle ui, pie ulum IS organized so that students may begin the study of law for 


W ent 9ctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
€r at the start of the spring semester also. 


Pogra 


SPRING SEMESTER 


4 Contracts II ...... TRSASEREREEPUINTT GEAR 2 
V Property on... Ze ns 4 
4 Constitutional Law ................... cc 4 
Civil Procedure Ea E egy! | 
h 
Se Mmes — — 
BEEN enn 14 Total semester hours ........................ 14 
Z r 
L SEMESTER 
4 SPRING SEMESTER 
Ve Hee, 
00 TRE 14 Evidence ....... DR 4 


Elective 


COITRTUPENRURS 14 Total semester hours ......................... 14 
Mn. 
T" m — ^ 2 
STER 
ke SPRING SEMESTER 
bea d 
a eee I2 RM oe ee 14 
ting requirement, 2 
Mal Semester h ia Tan 
o 
M ME seek 14 Total semester hours .......................... 14 
Vin tirem, 
ar ement 
T Which Te de Satisfied by service on the Law Review, by satisfactory completion of 
Ti 


esearch paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 344, Legal Writing 
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EVENING DIVISION 
First Year 


FALL SEMESTER 

Contracts I GN AGAS 
Tone 34. ua. aod Etude ide ide idd eo uU. 
Legal Research, Writing, and Profes- 


sional Responsibility and Ethics ... 


Total semester hours ...................... 


Second Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


FEUDUM i D A OESE E E ENE 
Elective 


Third Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


HD E E S is 
*Legal writing requirement....... 


Total semester hours ....................... 


Fourth Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


EEUU E drnisasénseteneccitstmintezen 


Summer Term or Ninth Semester 


000 il RICUMRUET TAE PUTES PPDRES 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE \ 


The student must have completed a residence period 
(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of req"! ne a? pP 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At w-— itted 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students 


: , à isfact 
* This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by Satis ; 344, 


= 4 
SPRING SEMESTER 

Contracts II .................. m [ 
Criminal Law and Procedure r 

Civil Procedure eeeeeesdatit 
*« 
Ji 

Total semester hours..." 
sf 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Constitutional Law 


Elective 


Total semester hours «+... 


Ep 4 

SPRING SEMESTER i 
í 4 
Evidence a 
Elective 10 


Total semester hours «+++ 


SPRING SEMESTER {0 
Elective .............. nennt 


Total semester hours «+ 


t — 


í 


emic 
of three acad and | 


jetiof 
ony rua W 


: ^ : - ati Law 
à seminar which requires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion of 
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ady, 


tom - Standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must be 
wy ed While in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed bv 


for of advanced standing are not included in computing the average required 
Braduation. 


ra 7 , x p 
" „uation Requirements.—See page 43 for a statement of the graduation 
Witements, 


| 'SDENCE 


Candia 
thn ee a 


“tes for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 


este demic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 
< TS Constitut 


Ven 3 es residence for an academic year: similar attendance in the 

"leo, division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
lently. . > : 

Me ently, a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 


f] 5 an evening student must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules 

lvii an 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening 

the Sum leCeive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend 
Mer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


Y HONORS 

he . 

ing lowing regulations apply to Juris Doctor candidates graduating in May, 

“ons ipis For students graduating prior to May, 1976, the former regu- 
h 

iQ ^s d Juris Doctor "With Highest Honors" is awarded to those stu- 

“these cum, ceeding 3 per cent of the graduating class, who have obtained the 

The ^ Vulative averages of at least 85 or better. 

Nith th Bree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors” is awarded to those students 

MM ^s €st cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 

ae O ohing With High Honors,” when added to the total number of 
th Braduating® degrees “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 per cent 
ES Class, 

Ae hi teree 9f Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded to those students with 

sin grec lative averages of 75 or better. The number of students re- 

xin degre With Honors," when added to the total number of students 
ed 40 es With High Honors," and "With Highest Honors," may not 

Per cent of the graduating class. 
a 
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ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foste WT 
of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attam v 
high grade of scholarship." The George Washington University Chapter 
established in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-r? 
10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates. 


PUBLICATIONS 


e edi 
The George Washington Law Review, published five times à year, gr 
and managed by the students of the National Law Center. The Law 
is known for its emphasis on federal and public law; however, 
voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the La" "n 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the basis i ; co 
The editorial board is selected from those students who have success us ^ 
pleted the first year of Review work. Students receive 4 semester 
academic credit for the two-year program. dit b 
The Journal of International Law and Economics, managed and € arti 
law students, is a biannual publication of the Law Center. It presen top 
and commentaries on public and private international financial deve se 
comparative law, and international law. The staff of the Journal the! 
through a writing competition, and students earn academic credit 
work. 
MOOT COURT | 
The Van Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic trainin 
advocacy for students in the National Law Center. Each y 
tions are held: the upperclass competition is held in the fall an 
competition is held in the spring. 


(? 

in appellat 2i 

g ar two cont | 
e d the frt | 
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LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 
B 
uck AMERICA LAW STUDENT ASSOCIATION (BALSA) 
Black America Law Student Association is a national Black law students 


Peak ation which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law 
"I5 and various programs. 


Ny 
i ERNATIONA L LAW SOCIETY 


mep Thationa] Law Society is an organization of students interested in the 
Dun, °F international law. The Society sponsors speakers and various pro- 


4 uz, 


A Nation: 


[a Chicano | 


aw students organization which has chapters at various law 
Cols, La R 


aza sponsors law speakers and various programs. 


Vp 
RATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 
appa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi 
ations, at the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various social 


W Typ 
he ENTS CIVIL RIGHTS RESEARCH COUNCIL (LSCRRC) 


w 1 H * . * . * 
Y itg, Müdents Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization of 


m la < concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers 
l Projects for which students may receive academic credit. 


K 


k Pate | | 
ti N Law Club, an organization of students interested in patent and Te- 
"tt, ’ Conducts an extensive speakers program as well as various social 


ENT 
T "AR ASSOCIATION 


Stud 

dent p. WE ; e 
Ng fu Bar Association is the law student governing body, responsible for 
pes among the various student organizations. It also conducts a 


Mo the § m for the law school. All members of the student body are mem- 
tudent Bar Association. 


h. ASSOCIATION 

Banzai 

Nitin Co i. Of students interested in careers in tax law, the Tax Law 
nduc Various programs of interest to tax law specialists. 


ks 
Wop CATS comm 


ITTEE (WRC) 
by, Ren’ Righ . ab. ; 
E It is pri 8 ts Committee is an organization of all the women in the law 
“Bal p Marily interested in the place of women in law schools and in 
To ession, WR 


conducts seminars and sponsors speakers. 
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JOINT JURIS DOCTOR—MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 

In certain instances, arrangements may be made for students to work cote 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center 89. 
Master's degree in some fields in the University's Graduate School of jd 
Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, O 
Public and International Affairs. Fields in which this program is ¢ 
clude Business Administration, Economics, International Affairs, mitt 
Science, Public Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be adm". 
both to the National Law Center and, separately, to the School 
confer the Master's degree, and must meet all requirements in each de 
gram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree P 
within four years. 


which 
gree p? 


rog 


pu o Án 


Es. Master's and Doctoral Programs 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and complex 
for pome who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need 
er study, The Master’s and doctoral programs give students the op- 

j aden and deepen their understanding of the law. 
* Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study or 
LN E In one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in Vp o 
Work E» are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who complete their 
lom. ne of these areas may have the field of specialization noted on their 


Administrative Law: 
MParative Law 

y etation Law 

Go ental Law 

ternario Procurement Law 

Labor al Law 


Economic Regulation 


anagement and Control 

erty 
: and Criminology 

Patent “lence, and Technology 


Titi Trade Regulation Law 
tb 
"1 Legal Studies 


8 ading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer the ad- 
Eas! ent the Opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a spe- 
9! interest to the legal profession. 


MASTER OF LAWS 


| x REQUIREMENTS 

liy or of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school 

Wed p Member of the Association of American Law Schools or is ap- 

Vd merican Bar Association is required. The applicant must have 

"uq Tc " high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not 
Credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law. 


Stud 
ih Sho, ust Complete a residence period of not less than two semesters, 


S law eni tinuous, All requirements for the degree must be completed 
ha Bra Uate a, and In a period not exceeding three years from the time of 
TN T e st "Bistration, unless an extension is granted in writing by the 
ets Wi üdent must complete 24 semester hours of courses and writing 
lude t Must «erable 8rades. For all courses taken within the Law Center 
Ec tain the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken 
^W Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 


19 
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assigned. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course taken in pr 
graduate divisions of this University, a student is required to attain the ae 
of B or better. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course a 
Georgetown University through the Consortium of Universities of the "i 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the grade $ 
or better. A minimum cumulative average of 75 is required at all time? y 
student is expected to include Law 599-600 Thesis in the 24-semestel 
requirement for the degree (for exception, see "Master's Thesis,” belon 

Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization must ge^ 
a minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses an " 
projects related to the selected field. Each Master of Laws program M the 
may include a limited number of courses numbered in the 300 series, y: 
approval of the Dean. 


MASTER’S THESIS 


" 
s ^ : ^ : i ite a 
Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to wr ct 
ter’s thesis (Law 599-600) under the supervision of a member of the " 

the National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for $ W 


i E o re , trate 
completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requirement is to demons" ad! 


ability of the student to perform research in a special area of the lav ai 
produce a scholarly paper containing the results of this research. i Tr 
expected to be of substantially the same quality as a Law Review at n 
Dean may waive the thesis requirement upon written request of t g esi 
submitted no later than the beginning of the final semester or summe ig È 
before the student’s graduation, provided the student has demonstrate "m. 
search and writing ability by taking a minimum of 6 semester hours 
work designated "Research Paper." i jater , 

The thesis in its final form must be presented to the Adviser no It is 
the date specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are requis, D. au 
responsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Office of the Post- epo 
programs a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling an aid "LA 
tion of theses. The mandatory thesis binding fee of $10 must P , 
time of registration for the last semester’s work. pl? m 

Accepted theses become the property of the University and are abl 
the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made ? 
circulation. 


HONORS 


v 
nts 
» te awarded ETE 
The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” 1s awarded 


obtain a minimum cumulative average of 85. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 4 
cs Tae 
A Master of Laws candidate may be permitted to take graduate cour ini 
to his field of interest in other departments of this University. rses; i 
6 semester hours will be credited toward the degree for such cou ne oat 
credit will be granted only if the courses are given on campo wseS. Uf 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such contient I 
numbered 101-200 may be taken for graduate credit only if thes 
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* ap al 
waa PProval of the instructor at the time of registration and does additional 
' aS prescribed by the department offering the course. 


CON 
RTT M OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
OPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


Crop date for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at 
t - "Wh University Law Center through the Consortium of U niversities of 
We co ington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A UAI of 6 semester hours of 
lim oom may be credited toward the degree. Permission to take Consor- 
ering es must be granted by the Dean. the Registrar, and the instructor 


EN the course. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be 
*d for such courses. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


Nm. 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


E. 
i Mission to c 


achel andidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science requires 
ij Or of 
My. , 


J; à Bache| Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer- 
E L, fr "T of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high 
k Scho, a law school which is a member of the Association of American 
Man, » ols or is approved by the American Bar Association; in most in- 
Wis, ^, Master of Laws degree with high academic standing; outstanding 
plica, for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty approval of the 
bility - dissertation topic. The applicant must also demonstrate his writing 
ticles Submitting his Master’s thesis or a copy of one or more papers or 
5n Ich € has written Following consultation with the Dean. the appli- 
à faculty adviser, to be designated "committee chairman," 
i d to "y! full-time faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the 
r's e or the dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for his ad- 
ie Of t Val, indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact 
M re © Project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter, listing 
“Wing p cases, and law review articles to be considered. Although the 
"ient E Predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be suf- 
site to afford the Graduate Board a basis for evaluation. 


C 
My s regular, 


| 
| 
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K 
uv » xnanded 
Once the outline is approved, the applicant's "committee" is expande g 
three members; this consultative committee must recommend the acor i 
4 I 
of the applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upo! 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant as an anf 
candidate. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree p Ur 
dacy prior to the above procedures; however, he may be registered as r 
classified Student for purposes of course work requirements (see below): 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
E 
on e : e V 
Ihe candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than on " 


: : „onst 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research—designated by his P. $ 
. » a 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less th ae’ 


3) an 
mester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; and (3) the? 
later than T 


degree T 
must b? K 


ceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no 
years from the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. 
applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic 4 
reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant materials Ww gl 


found. When the dissertation is submitted, the consultative committe? w^ 
the date for an oral examination. This examination is conducted by fied e 
sultative committee and such other members of the faculty and quali ^ 

perts as are selected by the Graduate Board. ndide" 


No later than the date specified in the Calendar (see page 5); the -— 
must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and tW 
of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. ction 4, 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reprodu "T 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in de a 
the Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion © e law €. 
ining committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field f : p 
cerned and be suitable for publication. Additional information will be “yen 
by the Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property o! the 
and are placed in the Law Library, where the duplicate copies afe 
made available for circulation. 


| 


and 
pound *, 


Degree Programs for Foreign Students 


| THe w 

neg p ONA! LAW CENTER has several programs of study available to students 
legorioe ü outside the United States. These programs fall into two general 
ton in om ` ) those directed toward preparing the student for a bar examina- 
lm to hi / merican jurisdiction and (2) those that enable the student to re- 
E. $ country with a more thorough understanding of some aspects of 
*rlcan law, 1 J 

à degree from a foreign law school who has met the extremely 
admissions criteria will be admitted to the Center as a candidate 
Br. of Comparative Law (M.C omp.L.) or Master of Comparative 

Can Practice) (M.C omp.L. (Am.Prac.)) degree 
dent s to prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the 


| law Lo apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative 
y, Merican p 
A Work : 


r the M 


ractice) degrees. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours 


Vereor ond. School (credit is given for work in a foreign law school only 
Yar examina, “ircumstances) and will qualify the student to take most U.S 
urg 0 Sons, The M Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semester 
lie Sty gia and satisfies the requirements of the District of Columbia Bar. 
V intends ; P cautioned to ascertain the requirements of the bar for which 
A studen qualify prior to selection of his law school program 

t to the Planning to return to his country may undertake a program lead- 
‘bles th gree of Master of Comparative Law. This degree program en- 


ain a broader comprehension of the American legal sys- 
"urses in the Law Center. 


‘Diy 

MI 

| ION PROCEDURE 

gie 

ot the IS be received from foreign applicants no later than June 1 


for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), 
0 ` = n 
r the Spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions 


Ppli 

C 

th ünts must re < 

lar ean offa: quest all educational institutions attended to send directly 
Ma MS taken Icial credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 
x es received. Original diplomas and certificates from 
all colleges and universities attended are required, but 
ce m Certified copies will be accepted. Records of state exam- 
ersity . lIcates are also needed. All records become the property of 

and cannot be returned. 


is not English are required to take the Test of 
4"Suage and attain as an absolute minimum the score 
> admitted to the National Law Center. This is a mandatory 
5 are responsible for making arrangements for taking the 
address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, 
The completed application form should 
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ersey 08540, U.S. A. 
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be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the begins 
of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, "a 
should be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have h 
score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of Englis rg 
a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admission to Geel’ 
Washington University À crit 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains 4 des 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, "T 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; = if 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student shou spe 
that the scores be sent to the Dean’s Office. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS " 
: en 
For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign w^ 
are the same as those-stated on page 11, except that advanced standing 15 
granted for study in foreign law schools. arati"! 
For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comp cot 
Law (American Practice).—The entrance requirements are the succes? cie 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, A! "tion 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and gradu 
law with high academic standing from a recognized foreign university tte? 
For the Degree of Master of Laws.—Ordinarily a foreign student gh in Uf 
to one of the Master of Comparative Law degree programs, and p i 
usual cases will an applicant be considered for the Master of Laws - tandi 


: 3 f arademic 5 
he or she does not have a graduate degree in law with high academ 
from an American university. ntrance q 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science. The usual E " e" 


. : M ave g 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation from * am? 


arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a erst 
sium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign fast 
outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and ra sit: 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American univers 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS peg | 
: zn jence go 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Scien i TE 


ate age 
requirements for foreign students are the same as those stated on P 


19-20, and 22. -gence P? 
Maste 7 E A . TE. lete à residen efit 
Master of Comparative Law.—The student must comple 

of not less than two semesters, which should be continuous. ears | 

eding three y gatit? 


for the degree must be completed in a period not exce mplete " 
the time of registration for the degree. The student must €O of such o 


Center, Or ves 
a 11 appre 


torily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the 
departments of the University as the faculty of the Center sha 
must maintain a cumulative average of at least 55. 
Master of Comparative Law (American Practice). 
this degree are the same as those for the degree of Maste 
except that this degree requires 28 semester hours of course 
lative average of at least 65. | 


A i$ ^. 
The require, y 
x : ra v 
f Comp? yf 
r e wi h ac 


Unclassified Students 


S J i i `e ter as l n- 
'E 4 TUDENTS may be admitted to the National I aw C ent l 
M i a [1 ce N regulations: 
"ifie J i COT e with the follov Ing re gula 
ae xm, seio "s d I is Do stor degree with an above- 
* A Car didate for a Bachelo of Laws or Juris OCLC ICE 
| Vera 


8& record at 


T > ciation of 
inother law school which is a member of the Association of 
I rican Law Sc 


‘ " "lation, may 
hools or is approved by the American Bar vw E $e 
: T ‘la ifie Studen [C a 
| & the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Stt de 
"redi 


ts for transfer 


| 1 
| uch students are normally ad 
to the other law schools. Such studer 

Nitteg only 


itte > fall or spring 
to the summer sessions. They are admitted to the fa I 
Xmecta j à 
pester Only in unusual circumstances. oe). N 
ks Graduates of law schools which are members of the Associa 
| ican 


r siation who wish 
fy s, ^ Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association 
0 take advar 


» admitted as 
e progra may be admitted : 
iced courses without pursuing degree programs 1 e 

Nclassifie 


d Students s 
"ame MR á he course, take examina 
tig nclassified Students participate in the work of the course, n Unclassi- 
Ns, and have their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as 

~ Student may 
sam unless c 


: urements for a degree pro- 
à not be applied to satisfy the re quirements for : 
Xpressly approved by the Dean 


Continuing Legal Education 


:vvelopments in the 
iy pets OF THE BAR Wishing to keep abreast of curl yis atem pe 
"egi "d Tegister for any of the courses in the National ^ e Pi rnt 
fan; sis as Continuing Legal Education students. Such stude: 

ination i 


» f d sir "y 4 
;e 10 Courses and no grades are recorded for their we a E EET 
Dlet Plified admission and registration procedure is used and mus spel 
ie On or before the last dav of regular registration for the T : the 
> i : x » l y 2p 

E Sntinuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition ec eie 
[on They may not participate in student activities y ene 

i ' of . 'ontinuing »gal Education 
E ical privileges of the University. (€ E por 
: a : è ^ : ^ AXE a c y regular! g 
Mero Pus are subject to cancellation if courses are fillec 


inas dents.) 


^». 


baa sas 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


LAW CENTER has an enrollment of seventeen hundred students 
8 are 2 Post-J.D. degree programs. Approximately one thousand stu- 
í ed in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree and four 
are enrolled in the part-time evening division. Three hundred students, 


Many f 
rom ; 
M abroad, are enrolled in the Post-J.D. degree programs. 


DAY An 

AND EVENING CLASSES 
way c e 
^ A lasses meet in the 


y-mi ] mornings in fifty-minute periods and in the afternoons 
liros, „Ute periods 


and also in sessions of two fifty-minute periods, Monday 


tour Perio” Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- 
i Evening ^: Saturday mornings. 

Ur-credit omia meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
Ourse, eg arse, *.&., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 
tester sal Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 
l Meet One evening for the other half; a tw o-credit course, e.g., Contracts 
‘of $ One eve 


e day divis; ning a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
Ex Benn, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 
Moy o ns for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 


Xaminations for day students may be given in the evening only. 


NS TERM 


Tm of tw 
Student, two Sessions, With 


Mp, May reoicta. ¢ 
M mitted to hee for e 


Su 
Bon, Mer term is s 


day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 
à ither or both sessions. No beginning students are 
Juris Do tor program in the summer term. 
: » ce, a sty le horter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
km, nce Credit f Gent must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
to Or one academic year or attend one and one-half summer 
Da Maximum ona credit for a semester. à 
Y stu , Semester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
lo, 9f the Summe, eeu tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
udes, ^ maxim r term in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 
t an: M Of 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 
nts receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
Ours. summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 
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Admission B 

: T „dentis! 

APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete e 

well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. In the dong 
a 


process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, or nation : 
Two recent signed photographs and an application fee of $25 for a degree 
didate, $5 for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the application. 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at "i 
should be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National Law ™ 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. f m 

For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, 5° 
23-24. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


of 
’ PAP j n" > start 
Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only at the 


the fall semester. , Sent 
The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly eid 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied WI hold 
application blank. A transcript from each college or university attende pri 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 94 nal Li" 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the Nation ig 1a¥ 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy e p whic? 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the transcrip ach? 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt O it a find! 
lors degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to subm 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. —_ il 
To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning pes by 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be rit or D” 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the Oc equi” 
cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see "Entrance 
ments," pages 14—15). s of the po 
All papers of transfer students should be received by the Office 0 dá estt 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the sprint appi” 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for whit $ 
tion is made. k ‘| 
For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handboor diss 
edition, available in October, 1974, and prepared by the Law Schoo k include? | 
Council and the Association of American Law Schools. This " chool 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying tO ost 
and the study of law, together with individualized information on x fr 
can law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores OT or d 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. ; peginnin’ 
Master’s and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the TS 
us 


pe 
of the summer «-— $ 
entia s, sem Í 


e spr hich a 


the fall semester, the spring semester, or any 
Application for admission, together with all reque mE 
received by July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for t 


plication is made. 

Unclassified Students.—Lawyers who wish to take gr: ster 
TARY age Noc -ing semester» 
admitted at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring seme | 
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e : : ar session 
ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer sessie 2 | 


a 

rses 

> cou i 
iduate € r an) d 
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l : T e 
he summer sessions, Students who wish to earn credits for transfer toward a 
d elor of | 


ws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitted 
> the summ 


er sessions if they are students in good standing at an accredited 
Mitte and have shown unusual ability in their law studies; they are ad- 
Itte , ? b 

ted to the fall or spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 


is, PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
Wishes 


th h another law school (see page 25), should be received at the Office - 

ter om. at least one month prior to the first day of registration for the semes- 
2 Summer session for which application is made. 

to take PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 

Sraduate courses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of the 

d on l for the fall semester, December 1 for the E s 

tion ix E prior to registration for the summer session for which applica- 


“ADMssion 
8 . . 
tudent who was previously registered but did not attend during the most 


hj, Mester (summer term excluded) should file an application for read- 
ssion, Closin 
«4 


t . * * * . - i 
nce e Student has attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 
Vioug) fom the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
Sree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 


bs Registration 


"itr TENDING CLASSES each student must present himself in person for 
leg © student will be registered until proper credentials have been 
e “Admission” ). à 

5 accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

is, "other inc) "Ot register concurrently in George Washington University 
on of ay stitution, Registration in more than one college, school, or divi- 


Prior to sA niversity requires the written permission of the deans concerned, 
registration, 


?GISTRATION 


st 
MZ : f 
"igi 0 E» I$ Suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not 
Ney c. "gister, 


St r 
t u : A^ ed e 
Tib, 0 dent.— Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is 
R l'egistration on th 


f admitte e stated days of registration. ! 
ui Student A student previously registered who was not registered 
e uring the preceding semester or summer session must apply for 


readmission (see "Readmission," above) before he is 


| 


LP ana AG aca 
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TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., during Ý 

following periods: fall semester, August 22 and 23, spring semester, Jani? 

13 and 14. "T 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is permitte 

register after the regular registration days. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


EE 


The 
mie LL OWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 


Ins ag)" 1974-75. (See page 32 for projected tuition and fee increases for 


Tuition Fees 


| Al 
Patient except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 
Part-time Program (11 to 15 hours*), each semester $1,212.50 
degree Cord or hours in excess of 15 for all candidates for the 
Parttim or Juris Doctor, for each semester hour............... NU VM to ; 90.00 
Turis posam for students other than candidates for the degree of 
| Doctor A Sctor, for each semester hour Subs scatbbectesi deed fie i 92.00 
9f Juridica] Science,t including the final examination......... Sinnai ARN 
Univers; 
| "M Center Fee (nonrefundable) 
Bach dents Tegistered for 11 or more semester hours: 
ll SS EN EE RE 
F pe registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
For stu E Semester hour for which the student registers... 4.00 
| Each nts maintaining "continuous registration" status: 
00 qM ENDE SL i essit 4.00 


P ation Fees 


f Doctor, M 


f aster’s, Doctor's degrees.................... A eon sra 25.00 
or bing: 
id r binding O e T recette fA RE = 10.00 
e 
nce Hall Fees (See page 46) 
Specia] Fees 
Abblicac 
Cati 
ADblica rior Pw (degree candidate), nonrefundable ORE illo ais 25.00 
ADblicario èe (unclassified student), nonrefundable...................... ‘ 5.00 
Titio n fe 


n depo e for room reservation, nonrefundable 100.00 
degree cm fee, nonrefundable, charged each student admitted to J.D. 
e the lette Idacy (payable in two installments—$100 by a date specified 
On Teeistrati Of admission, $350 by June 1)... 450.00 
Dtinu Ion fee, for failure to register within the designated period...... 15.00 
regis, P nation fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain "continu- 
T comp] Ion" during any semester of absence from the University or 
uel da P'etion of tuition requirements. Due and payable on the of- 
C Daymen EE ios. Lr TIE E 92.00 
Pay ĉe, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 
Ment of Fees» pay 
"Wa EC ptem $2493)... SLT 15.00 
tt foy prio 
r T$ 
hy Qs after hie mission of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semes- 
Me ors Ourly Tate E year of study. Any student taking in excess of 15 hours a semester must 
tThy 212.50, Or each semester hour in excess of 15, in addition to the full-time program 
"i ition fee į 
Mar j of ES to be paid at the rate of $631.25 a semester for four successive semesters, ex- 
tn or Dtedeq Core term or terms. No “continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third 
t, — me the studa Petion of the degree requirements. If the Faculty should approve an exten- 
t ent must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration 
the qn COntin 
degree, Th registration f 


e ee applies toward neither financial nor residence requirements for 
* does not a 


PPly to students granted military leave (see page 43). 
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Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance gil 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 32-33) sse 

Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of T. 
insufficient funds or improper drafting .................... eene a 


Transcript fee, for each transcript of record........................ eere 
Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the follow 
University privileges: the services of the Student Career Services Office; ! 

of the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athe " 
tests, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatcher 
student newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention kp 
scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate and à i 
dent is no longer in residence when he withdraws or is dismissed rom 
University. 


PROJECTED TU!TION AND FEE INCREASES 1975-78 ir 

: E D 
In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically, - pe 
creases for the academic years 1975-76, 1976-77, and 1977-78 ha 
estimated as follows: 


*Increase by year (full-time students) : HU 
1975-76 
1976—77 
1977-78 
Increase by semester hour (part-time students) : 400 
1975-76 "m 
1976-77 7.00 
1977-78 
jon 


circumstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes aple | 

charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pa’. agi 

full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. 

postal money orders should be made out to George Washington Un E 

student identification number shown in upper left hand corner. maint | 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing - charges 4 


student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and boa pay 
red Pr pet 


iversitY | 


student registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign à defe trà 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each we fees pt 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (exce on oF 
able in advance at the time of registration and the remaining hal 


dept 


; leading t0 9^ 
These yearly increases are also projected for the total fee for work 
Doctor of Juridical Science. 
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^^, 1974 (for the fall semester), and March 5, 1975 (for the spring 
il be p. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance 
Students °°" from the date of registration to the date payment is made, 
| tition a receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
| defe ntracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
! value of Em contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
| studen € tuition awards by $525 or more. Under such circumstances the 
| ay be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
lt contr, egistration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
Tact, 
thar pn Who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 


Der ce 

; Cent per . z ‘ 

Cally > Per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
the stud Sumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encumbered, 


| me. EM forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
M a the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 
formation © registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 

| Wire in until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 

tial pas ent in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 
Stuga atement fee of $35. 


for credit auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 


AID " 
AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


*ra] 
co arn 4 à » 
Month] mmercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 
T C" are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a 
leg, inqui ** Policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, ad- 
l, ne to the following: 
td E ' : T > 
2 19106 Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
og C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
a 1^» Mass. 02100 
d hion Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
: Pplicatio TSity’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
ns for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
5 ànd parents, 


xe men 


E: 


i 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sae 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal : 
courses is permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinaly 
cumstances. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. " 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of se pe 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following s 
ule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before August 30, 1974..........« 
Withdrawal dated September 2 to September 13, 1974 t 
Withdrawal dated September 16 to September 27, 1974... 50 pe 


Withdrawal dated after September 27, 1974...............« none 
SPRING SEMESTER roel! 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 24, 1975.....-:+* ^ Pr 
Withdrawal dated January 27 to February 7, 1975... 50 per oo 

Withdrawal dated February 10 to February 21, 1975... br 
Withdrawal dated after February 21, 1975............. mt n pii 

r 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student OF fo dif 


> e 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies » "m d 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjust 
continuing in effect. | 
adds à cu 6 
al adj 

| 


3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or ade 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financ! 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. ster 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the wt 4 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the sc pay. 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). 5 “A 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded mu 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as à dete «Milit | 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (see ! 
Leave," page 43). iden y l 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate tO anger | 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arr 2 

des | 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence p" DA 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration ; std 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (except A 
granted military leave, see page 43). il ! 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done W! | 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 41 they can ® | 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds unti 
banking arrangements in the community. 


| not ie? 


af! 
e 


* 1 r ion are stated z 
Regulations covering withdrawal and refunds for the summer session ? 
Sessions Catalogue. 


Financial Aid 

E "ü ial / 

ss NATIONAL LAW CENTER has been able in recent years to assist wens " 
i a i F ¢ sc - 

we in Obtaining the financial aid they require, through full or partial scho 


* p é > i ‘ i f 
^ ips, iion programs, part-time employment, or a combination o 
ese ki : 4 
Inds of assistance, 


OMDUA T AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FINANCIAL AID SERVICE 
| R National Law Center participates in the Graduate and Professional omm 
ing cial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an app ic: a 
ty cial heeds. Entering students wishing to receive financial aid shou d requis 
Ney aterials from GAPSFAS. Education Testing Service, Box eem 
Will *rsey 08540. The information provided by the oA às Tra ^i 
di analyzed. and à copy of the report will be sent DA. , gi ‘mae 
E On, Students entering the National Law € enter who desire to ee — 
arship must submit a letter to the Law C enter by 9g A c "Ael 
LIN i. qualifications, their yas unm er and their reas 
nng à scholarship award to them is justified. t PRIA 
M dents needing financial assistance should file with Vea andi ia a 
| Com Téports to be received at the Law Center as early as possi x! adea 
à yuitee On Student Financial Aid of the Center will begin making awards 
| d and available funds are limited. 2 ee 
Raj, yards Will be made to an entering student until his admiss 


TUR 
| Is DOCTOR PROGRAM 


H 

SLARSHIps AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 
{ish ation and correspondence concerning scholarships and research — 
| Sitio z should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise specified, app r 
| Peg; od "UPPOrting credentials should be submitted no later than Marc 
| . x , ; 
Ar * Period for which the award is made. i ET ow 
e: ox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973).—Scholarship aid 
Mj, aw Students from the Washington, D.C., area. 2. 

dreq ott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).— Partial scholarship aid for 
in t m x 
* Ch * National Law Center. : 
| Qa ler rthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947).—Memorial fo 
tip fo Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition scholar- 
ang Ot the course le ft : ed 
c de Mising &raduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equiva 
| Onor npo cdinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three P. 1 
X Upo, Scho arships.— Two scholarships available each year to students up 
| i p! U-time Study. Each scholarship provides a cash award for ^y is 
lan, That 9n to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three 

Se 


dy Scho arships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college rec- 
N Need Cademic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores: 
‘ates . 


Must , 9. tain the scholarship for the second and third years, the candi- 
„w Ce, Aintain a B average, both for each year and nn ES 
"nan er Tuition Remission.—For students from minority groups, base 

Cla] Deed. 
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) 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Ww 
Fraternity (International), provides tuition aid to a woman student in t "E 
ond year of the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achieve | 


and service to the Center in her first year. je 
Research Assistantships.—Available each year to students currently an of 

Each assistant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on the h a| 

academic standing, financial need, capacity for leadership, and researe 


writing potential. Applications should be submitted no later than July ^: jed | 


Research Scholarships.—Available each year to students currently ww 
preferably to applicants who are completing the second year. ity fof 
awards are made on the basis of academic standing, financial need, capa ied 
leadership, and research and writing potential. Applications should be su 
no later than June 1. . « etude 

Trustee Scholarships.—Scholarships awarded each year to entering S Cat | 
for tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, in the morning division: gti 


didates must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition t9 sc aint” 
attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must I made 
a B average, both for each year and cumulative. Application must 
to the Dean before March 1. Tu 
Tuition-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- an is of 
year full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, On heg to th? | 
financial need and capacity for leadership. Application should be m? 
Dean prior to June 1. 
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Fray ks 


“Omb f Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971) Bequest of Frank S. Whit- 
0 ' 4 
eur; r the Purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men and women in 
y e - 3 
ng a legal education 


‘ON FUNDS 

' Benerosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 
Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George R. 
aW Stud Fund; the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Minor- 
und: the ES Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel € ooper Loan 
"lumpi ‘obert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund; the District of 
Pung: ar Association Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan 


Way the Harold L. 


as ington 1. and Violet George Foundation Loan Fund; the George 
“Und: the 7 Em Association Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan 
34, 1929 4 Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 
350, 195 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937. 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945. 
è 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963. 1964. 1965; 


scar Lawle , . 
Stance Lawler Memorial Loan Fund: the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial As- 


1 Ce Runa. 
TW Und; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; 
l| | E Codore pj 


Lo, lerson Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler Walburn Memo- 
mn Fund 

a dition 5 ; . ` . 
“an » financial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Student 


A Progr, awe 
Xiation pam, National Def 
A Plicat 


ense Education Act loans, the American Bar As- 
and other sources. 


il assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean. 


9àn Program. 
Ion for financi; 


R’g AND DOCT 


L 

| -- FELI OWSHIPS, AND RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 

tay 9n should be made before March 1 preceding the period for which 
d deeree made, The applicant should submit an application for admission 
tan, candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the 
Utm ion letter Of application should contain complete biographical data, 
Pies as to experience in practice or teaching and his military status, 
‘tion as p Citations to his published legal writings, and such other infor- 
‘tion, e Uelieves will be of assistance in the consideration of his ap- 
Member $ Ould arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from 
I * Of his law faculty directly to the Dean. His academic rank in 


ORAL PROGRAMS 


Ould x 
J e ^ s . : $ P 3/3 : 
letters Of re included either in the transcript of his law school record or in 
Ric recommendation. 
aul } ^ : . 5 E ó 
es E. Tomsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students.— 


Wars, fop god Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1974-75 and alter- 
XM the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of patents and 
bonne Fellowships — 
Ne, us tuition for 
loy hing fellow 

uc 


Two fellowships available each year with a stipend 
an approved course of study leading to an advanced 
Ships are awarded for a term of two academic years. 


| Student the first-year course in Legal Research and Writing and work 
le they ^ to improve their legal writing ability. By arrangement with 
Pul: He also given the opportunity to teach additional courses. 

' for 


u d. : : <a: 
8taduate Pportunities.—Research assistantships providing opportu- 
f : e - 
- With the program of Law, Science, and Technology. 


Study 


Prizes 


stt 
Jacob Burns Prize.—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Tr" z 
of the University. A medal and $100 awarded annually to each of pl 
members of the winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moot Court * 
petition. 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize.—Fifty dollars awarded annually © 
graduate student who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency !' 
course in labor law. n Hom 

Charles Glover Prize —Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr, * 
orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great- grandfather, à? "T 
ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of sele 
books. Awarded annually to the student who has attained the highest " 
grade in the third-year, full-time course. 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the 
student who attains, the highest average for the first year. m the 

John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal awarded annually in |, 
member of the graduating class who attains the highest average gra 


woman # be 


entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. 4 "m. 
John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 awarded annually tO th course | 
who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year full- time gr 
and $75 to the student who has attained the highest cumulative avera l 
at the end of the second-year, full-time course. enior Jaw |) 
United States Law Week Award.—Presented to an outstanding § 
student. studen pti! y 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize.—A cash reward to the outstanding * on vill | 
the field of civil procedure, est: iblished by the will of the late Prote { 


Hassler Walburn in memory of his mother. 


SoS Se 27 Ff >- FS 


F 


Regulations 


ADEM WORK LOAD 
luris Doctor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial out- 
^i “Mployment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a w eek. Such a] 
in ! may take Courses in the evening only if they are not iecit sh m Nr 

and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. " ^ e 
Rites. od to approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in Bip xa 
n OWever, no program will be approved which would permit the ye : 
iy p Plete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months wad pte 
N year of law study. Students with 20 hours or more of outside - pl y- 
ud Whether in the day or evening division, must take a umitog gipka 
me HOt exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority c a 
e evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; -z Up EA 
Or E „Ours, except in special cases w here 6 may be sfc Pe dm 
"Qui quited time. A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the ay 


NN oe in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is au- 

~~ OY the Dean. : 4 E 
vident taking more than 8 hours in the day division -3 dnt 
Mrge division must have the permission of the Dean to ta e a B: 


S . * ú . E b 
ip dent may transfer from the day division to the evening division only 
e ^ ) 


Wit Permission of the Dean. i i 
lxi © approval of the Dean, second- and third-year o s ae Air t 
*Uni,, 9. 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other pr n ds 
! su versity; such à student must receive a grade of at least B hy P ag 
live a courses, and in no event will the grade count in computing his 

Verage, 


: |] 1 i dude em. 
TC Candidates. Master's candidates without substantial outside em 


- 5 : 
‘Mon may take à maximum of 12 hours a week Students with m aye 
Sed s 9f outside employment must take a limited program of study sc m 
« ini is ; ess approva 
t hou Ours à week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless apy 
Sis given by the Dean for a limited time. 


LUN 
Bular , - nye abd 
tud, Mlendance at classes is required and is necessary for poss ia ia 
M takin who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barre 
N8 the examination. 
AN 
NG 
Es IN PROGRA 


M OF STUDIES 
add c 


$ Ourses or change from one section to another of the 
Tse wi £ 
J with the thout the 


approval of the Dean. Students may drop courses 

approval of the Dean. In addition. approv al of the sm 
der ho Ordinarily required unless the request is made early in the TEE 
tegu ar MStances may any student drop a course after the last day be- 
n 


1 * * . * " " » `r 
Scheduled examinations begin in any semester or summe 
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RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION 


ation # 
The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examinati? 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. 
research paper must be submitted by the first day of the examination P. 
(the first day any examination is given in any course). For sufficient a {0 
the instructor may extend the time beyond this date to a later date, sube" 
the following conditions: (1) no student will receive any credit for the e 
for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been su i di! 
(2) if a paper is submitted after the last day of examinations (Or the la e 
before registration for the spring semester), the only grade the student "m | 
ceive for the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit), except tha Sti 
ultimately to submit any paper for the course will result in a grade 0 , 
dents who are candidates for the J.D. degree may register for one such sli 
in each semester of their third year; with the approval of the Dean EE di 
dents may register for more than one such course each semester. / pr 
the Dean is required for second-year students to take such courses: 


EXAMINATIONS "T ' 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every W^ a 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No exo oih]! 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness ge |: 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later am | 
month after the date of the examination. A student excused from à r det 
nation will be permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No CF 


mination, The instructor will select the mode of determination ( 


make-up examination or paper). The student will have the option 2 dit 2 
plying with the instructor's procedure of determining Credit No Cre nex re ^ 
having the grade J (Incomplete) entered on his record and taking the ay |" 
larly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The examination , 

be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. wi k 


a 

xe ee x ed | 
Permission to take an examination before the regularly schedul ited to i 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination 1$ il L 


situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. ;natio wi A 
A student who has been excused from taking a regular exam! eximi 
who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next rp may wv 
nation in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee, whi à 
thorize such action as the circumstances require. i be rec? 5 K 
If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 wil ve or a 
unless he has been excused from the examination as provide a l; 
obtained the Dean’s permission to drop the course. L 
CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION y ut 
Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition @ elect 


s bn Tuc r P urs 9. j^ 
regularly given on a "Credit/No Credit" basis, 12 semester ho «cr? 


~ s Aiit : : vea grade CUN 
course work on a “Credit/No Credit" basis, and will receive à 5 petter. g! ij 
if the course is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 Or 57, pisi y ky 


: : i "redi 

dent may change from a numerical grade to a “Credit/No CT mission o 
course during the last four weeks of classes except with the pr se OF fai 
instructor. An unexcused failure to take an examination in 4 © 
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los i 

šu l 

45 omit a required research paper will result in the recording of a grade of 
; T a Course taken on a “Credit/No Credit" basis 


No : " : 
2 Student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses (including Law 


Vedi ne courses regularly given on a “Credit/No Credit” basis) on a 
Students Credit basis. . | | 

"Ours D are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
nt’ n à “Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a stu- 


$ elec 
the ; election 


bi to take courses on a “Credit/No Credit" basis may, in view of 
libortance 


"Ilo apparently attached to grades by educational institutions and 
leno a > . 
Yees, be detrimental to the student's career in the legal profession. 

RADEg 

tadeg 


9-10 are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 
~be » A, Excellent: 75 84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 55-64, D, Poor 
N 44 Standard for graduation; 45-54, F, Failure. In courses Law 220, 321- 


Mes 342, 343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479, 487, 509, 579, and 593 
lure "E CR, Credit; NC, No Credit. A student who has been excused from 
Ot 


lete, Se a «€ a regularly scheduled examination is given the grade of J, Incom- 
ar * "Examinations" (page 40) for grade upon failure to take an ex- 

teg ^w Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been com- 

1 > Te 1 cec m, » 

tisfa m Credit given. Grades between 55 and 64. however, do not represent 

Riven ¢ Y Work and adversely affect a student's cumulative average. No credit 

OF grades below 55. 


in” ig Who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right to retake the 
“demic a from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next 
t Stu Tid The grade received in the retaken course shall be entered into 
tlude $ record in addition to the original grade, and both grades shall be 
etak a computing the student's average. A student may exercise his right 
"Mer t e tours only with respect to two different courses during his Law 
The , Udies, 


i © ati : : 

lile he quulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 

Vader à candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated (see 

de or Ic Ishonesty," page 43), both the first grade and the susequent 

rades are counted in the cumulative average. 

Ker 
Usy 

C ON AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 

v Midat, 

Stage v^ for the Degree of Juris Doctor.—A student whose cumulative 

lifie the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be 

tra at he is on probation. If such a student fails to raise his cumulative 

‘step ?.0 at the end of the next semester, he will not be permitted to 

Mission raed Succeeding semester unless he petitions for and receives the 

A Student the Scholarship Committee. 


Will Whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 
tions for * permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he 
r > Bera . n n è ^ , 
and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee to reg- 
A 
st 


I, “dent wr. e. 

I" An Who fails more 
‘he permitte 
A st E" for 


than one course over his entire period of law study 
d to register for any succeeding semester or to graduate un- 
and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. 
Who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provisions 


ea VE E 


————————— 
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|] will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which he was inci 

| to register. at e 

Bu Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they WE i 

MM be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw " 

school and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semester, 

complete the work for which they are registered. "1 
Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if he can demons he 

ul that his low grades were due to circumstances beyond his control and rr 

iM has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood vi iy 

a. cess, he may be readmitted subject to such conditions as may be 1m 

| Ay) the Scholarship Committee. 

M Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to comp 

i i two semesters of law study before he is denied permission to re 

| 

| 

| 


lete his p | 
| gister ^ 
| succeeding semester. | 
i | The term “semester” includes a session of the summer term. Master“ | 
UR Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees.—A candidate for à facil 
WE or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the ^? "a 
TA taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the d he 
dn by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for Y 

i dul is currently registered. dest? A 

| A cumulative average of 75 is required for the Master of Laws CE git | 
a student whose cumulative average falls below 75 at anytime will be 1n , vil 
TR for continuation in the program without the permission of the wer fof 
f not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he peti dies: | 
Mid and receives the permission of the Dean or the Board for Graduate Sr isl |a 
AA Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work is nO tly i | 
la tory may be excluded at the end of the semester for which he is curre? ' 
TURI istered. 


| 
( 
! 
| 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


on ams Ze 


and 
. x aw schools ^. |« 
Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law $ prot 


| desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris Doctor by ic? 
m at this Center must first have the courses they wish to take appro, ret 
Dean. In no event will credits be given for unsatisfactory work o" in (P | 
| nized in excess of those which might be obtained in a similar perio 

Il | program. A 


| TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request 0 cript Nn 
or former student. A fee of two dollars is charged for each trent anc | p, 
transcript will be issued for a person who does not have a clea | ty 
record. à 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION il il \) 

^ un i? 
gistration ` te 
r one Se "m. 
itted (S€? | 
atisfy a sud 1 


Post-J-^* 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous re 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register fo 
more, the student breaks his registration and must be readm 
mission," page 29). A "Readmitted Student” is required to Sé 
| lum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. 
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Who he 
b ^ ave completed course registration may maintain continuous registration 
digg, ^E the “continuous registration" fee (see page 31); J.D. degree can- 


di, 

ütes : A . " . ^ ^ “ . 

m may not maintain. continuous registration by paying the "continuous 
tration” NS 


fee. 
GRADI A 
; DUATION REQUIREMENTS 
iplomag , . 
aud are awarded at a February Convocation, at a May Commencement, 


E Ptember. 

he ,, " 'ecommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have met 
Oily oon requirements of the National Law Center; completed satisfac- 
de e scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
Unive Dr Which he is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the 
ion” e Y. Registration, either for course work or on the “continuous registra- 


ceding EM is required for the semester or summer session immediately 
Appio. e awarding of the degree. NU TR 

* file fey for Graduation —An “Application for Graduation form must 
Mest : nd the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 


ire wd Summer session of the final year. Students completing degree re- 
| 3 during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 


Ocati . > : 
lun! September 30, provided they have completed all degree require- 
‘tions “ave applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 


| Dic DISHONESTY 

Caden: Y 
E dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
t De n’ or the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
$ Council, result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
val! of E end of Which time he may petition for readmission. Upon ad- 
esty» ^ Dean's Council, the disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic 
"loved i, Will be recorded for the course involved, and this grade will be 
! the computation of the cumulative average. A student so sus- 


be withdrawn from all other courses except those in which all 
*n completed. 


I 
MaRy LEAVE 


Student o, 

tive ap aled to active duty may be granted military ieave for the period of 

N for Eh upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 

teq m leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not re- 

the Unive Student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission 

MMents SISity well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. 

he is = tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the 

Ount k “nted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his 
use upon return to the University. 

Vp 

Berat POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 

Mts os the Policy of 

tr tha £ Confidential 
*gitimate 


the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 


m aa TEET E 


—— 
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NEU 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community ™ dr 
legitimate endeavors. lov" 

No information concerning a student will be released except as noted y 
1. Information such as whether or not the student is currently €n% A 
dates of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees v" 
if any, date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; "7 
and local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division 0^", 
rollment, and class; verification of signature; name and address of paren | 
guardian. : ‘ons 0 
2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutio s 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various ^ 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, elc. gl 
Additional information will be released only on written authorization gt 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, e 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified ard the subpoem™ 
be referred to the University’s legal counsel. ude 
Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to access t0 ati 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified represel ig 
from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the 1m 
listed under No. 1 above. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES «i 
inier EE D 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve ' ] 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulation 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS ati? 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inform oc 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univa t OY 
ument, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible a 
special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. ELM 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss o7 exclude an? eit? | 
from the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 1m vi "d 
the student or the University, the University Administration deems a 
to do so. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS P 

- : : - : ams 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in prog" 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


ENNEN” "—-— „rty in 9 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property e cant 
e n ^ $$ " ^ * © p H 
versity building. A “Lost and Found" Office is maintained !n | 
Security Office. 
RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS by i 
roved 


An Appendix (pages 101-3) contains regulations recently app | 
University’s Board of Trustees. 


As University Computer Center 


THE yy 

nt GIVERSTI Y COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
fs Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academic 
Th a to all registered students and to members of the instructional staff. 
enter has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful computing 


Ystem : 

The c Which serves the University in its educational and research endeavors. 

and E" Programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting faculty 
à ) 


ee consulting with users in the preparation of complicated pro- 
E Coming out computer-oriented research. à 
compute puter Center equipment consists of an IBM system 370 model 145 
$ “r With large capacity on-line disk storage, a card read/punch, a high- 
the E Printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages available to 
Assemble. © FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language One (PL, 1), 
lita mar Language, and ALGOL. In addition, numerous utility, statistical, 
"hipulation, and simulation systems and special languages are available 
basis for EN of programs. Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served 
Dnus Paration of programs and data. ; 
ind oh] programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
"ttineer €ss Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
UM ng and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
Th, ^t utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
9mputer Center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


3 
u 
i 
n 
| 
5 
i 
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Student Services — }§ 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning the University's residence halls 1s a 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Wash 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the Uni si 
may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private 

must be made by students. : 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. 

tion concerning housing may be obtained by writing directly to the 
of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


ra 
Info cto! 


oT + I 
1974-75 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS | 
ent 


Madison Hall, double room, $875 per student; Graduate Hall, apart et! í 
f 


: é : Es ^ or S 
two or three (apartments in this hall have kitchen facilities), $925 per 


FOOD SERVICE* 


|| 
Food service is available from August 29 through December 18, polidal | 
from January 9 through May 3, 1975, with vacation periods an the 
excluded. The rate for the seven-day, 20 meals per week plan 1S $ 
academic year; the rate for the five-day, 15 meals per week (Monday, aft 
Friday) plan is $690 for the academic year. The well-balanced 
served cafeteria-style. 

| 


MUNSON HALL APARTMENTS titi 
se CON as 
house det 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment st 
15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and mar for om 
are given priority for residence until July 15 each year. All leases a 
12-month year. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER p? 


: T; 

The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community cef fof 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social oppo ities P^ 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of e 
vides the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the ec 
gram Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and 0 
and faculty organizations. i 

A ame deni structure, representative of all elements of the Univers cal 


: : , nd f the 
munity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning ith the I 
The Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely ra | 
time staff in the development of procedures and policies which P 
work for the Center’s operation. 

STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE assist 
: E 

The Student Health Service is a general outpatient clinic designed is located 

dents registered on campus with their health needs. This Servi 


935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 


* Residence hall and food service prices subject to change. 


46 


STUDENT SERVICES 47 
v Dysicians are present during the academic year from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
On o to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 noon 
cept E me schedule is also maintained during the Summer Sessions, 
For seriou e evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. 
Vice is o » emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
Hoe, 15 Closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 


spit 
LA for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
Stude the responsibility of the student. 

atm, 5 Must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 


‘leg a A the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently en- 
dicar be : has. severed his connection with the University is ineligible for 

nefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage, if he 
' Physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be responsible 
ident i Charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of 
d Other ^ tealth Service (for example, X-ray work and referrals to specialists 
lude. utside Physicians) are the responsibility of the student. Within the 
Uh ag EE Service, there will be only a few small charges for some services, 
tai . terials for an allergy injection series, overseas immunizations, and 

€T Services. 


— 
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i 

Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is required to pis 
thorough medical examination. The University is not responsible for nj di 
received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities 
the Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The Student Health Service Office has arranged for Health and Accident l 
ance, on an elective basis, for full-time students registered on campus. In 
students should contact the Student Health Service Office, 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Law Center helps in the placement of its students and maintains ? 


plac” 

ment service for that purpose. In addition, the Student and Alumn! cat 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., provides assis! off 
students seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employment. +? ts f 
maintains a registry of positions available and refers qualified app ican 
consideration. Information is also available on Civil Service examina ag 

A student taking more than ten semester hours must limit outside 39). 
ment to less than twenty hours (see “Academic Work Load," page oym 
is urged that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside emplo 
during their first year. Although work in some special areas may COP 
to the learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it will ¢ 
with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at t 
a good legal education. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE F 
The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of its £ cot 
in private practice and governmental service as well as with industry ogg 
merce. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office cooperate noer 
ing information from alumni, law firms, and government agencies per f 
opportunities in legal positions throughout the country. Senior o office 
and recent graduates are urged to keep in touch with the Placemen 4 


Ü 


VETERANS EDUCATION i 
The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, NW f 
students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans proce 
problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also atid 
certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Admini } 
that monthly allowances will be paid. hans sO 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orp Vele 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application t 7 
ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instructio! fulfil 


sued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to d 1 
before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans 
and which includes other information of general interest. ? , 98 

The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., washingto? 
20421. 


= z — - es 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


„$ 
; 1 , Uni 
THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The 


sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory € n. 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. ub seme 
course giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), an a 
ter course giving two hours of credit is marked (2). . atio period 

ination F/. 


In most courses, a final examination is held during the exam tiot 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that 
These courses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” . lieu of # 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper € tif” 
examination are parenthetically marked “Research Paper.” The E 
completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy 


examin 


Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. iting Asi 
Courses parenthetically marked "Problem Assignments, Me X 
ments," "Take-home Examination," "Choice of Paper or Examine struct! 


“Clinical Work” indicate the nature of the method planned by the A oif 

for determining in major part the grade he will give for the cond yin 

marked with any of these designations will not satisfy the Legal WT! 

ulum requirement for the J.D. degree. ,orning ^ 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the en! re n s fo n 

afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examination « ,f0 

day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Eu 


ti 


n : eat 

day students may be held in the evening only. -tion if ic 
A parenthetical designation at the end of a course den E estt! 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring OT ™ day 


meet in UY ihe 
emic Y°? g bell 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fa^, ; ating UP 
in the spring. Courses with no parenthetical designatio "ecions OF 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 1974 summ 
1974—75 academic year. 


COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES l 
ered fron a| 
urses 


à š ^q imb 
Required courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses nt 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and third-ye 
50 


ar students. 


E “BS -— bic sas 
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"ed f / x ' 
"€ from 401 to 600 are generally more advanced. Second-year students 


aY taka n n x 

Thi aw courses numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 
Ü-ye; ~ 

tach sem 

Of th 


ir students are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 
ester, and may take more than one such course with the permission 
* Dean. 

e E E j 5A 1 c 
4 s, lowing courses are among those offering clinical work: Law 343, 345, 
*' *94, 396, 399, 458. 459, 479, 487, 508, 509, 579. 


REQ; 
QUIRED COURSES 


^ 
403-4 C 
3-4 Contracts I-II (4—2) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg 


Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 
Quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, recission, remedies in 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
Acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; con- 
ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
stances; protection of the client’s interests upon breach or threat of breach 
by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 
versary method (Examination) (Academic year—day and evening) 


07 a 

“07 Torts (4) 
Liability f 
nuisance. 


Merrifield, Seidelson, Park, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirulnik 
or harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, 
per Products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion 

Privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; 


effects of liability insurance: problems under Federal Tort Claims Act 
Xamination ) (Fall—day and evening) 
211 P 
al n ; n x 
B ee (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Reitze 
E Concepts of personal property. Real property: historical back- 
Ee Of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower 
ang -urte«v . ^ " 
int curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future 
ioe at common law and after the Statute of Uses: introduction to 
E Conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the recording 
unt methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—evening; 
Ing—day; summer 1974) 
219 
<14 Constitus ; 
B nstitutional Law (4) Dixon, Miller, H. Green. Mayo, Barron 
asic incinle p : . ; " pem r : " 
stituti Principles of American constitutionalism: judicial function in con- 
EM Cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 
Dower ‘sm, limited government: development and exercise of national 
(Sprin introduction to civil rights and liberties (Examination) 
2] '18—day and evening) 
< 5c Wes P 
- rimin: ere , 
inal Law and Procedure (4) Starrs, Allen, Robinson, 
On Ferster, Sirulnik 
Tigin ; d E ' 1 sa 
tal dis eas Purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; men- 
Orders: cri ` : : 
tory offer crimes against the person, property, and against both; statu- 
Yimina] Ps criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of 
21g < *Tocedure. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
Civil Procedur (4 ; 
e (4) Sharpe, Schwartz, Park, Ferster, 


Kayton, Barron 
Mechanic s 
an 


d dui of litigation— rules which govern the process by which rights 
es ied ; : ^ F or 
COvery Studied in substantive law courses are enforced: pleadings, dis- 


and post-trial motions. jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdic 


^, pre- 


>. 
n 
f 
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ELECTIVE COURSES 
302 Admiralty (2) 


; jhe 
232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, A i 


304 United Nations Law and World Order (2) 


305 International Law and World Order (2) 


cedural problems, and selected substantive legal institut 
nation) 
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tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal R 
of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problems indigenous 7 4 


procedural systems are developed. (Examination) (Spring ay 
evening) 
220 Legal Research, Writing, and Professional Seidelson and 


Responsibility and Ethics (2) 

(Formerly Legal Research and Writing) T 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law library g 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a memoran ori ry 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the preparation is 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in questions or M 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) Or N it 
Credit) is given for this course. For credit, a student must attain à | 
mum grade of 65. (Fall—day and evening) 


K, 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of per 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impor gtit 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demon Gu 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. | 
nation). (Spring—day and evening; summer 1974) | 


: v 
Doctrines originating in admiralty courts—prize, maritime, liens, pc 
general average, negligence in ship collisions and otherwise, malt "i 
and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legislative origins- jon d 
injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners’ liability, reg aw? 
carriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction and maritim 

the federal system. (Examination) (Fall —day ) 


ice 

Introduction to international law through study of law ond p Ne 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of ful se | 
tions; maintenance of international peace and security—pe265 ig ri 
ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense; formu epeat th 
implementation of human rights. Complements but does not f! | 


material in Law 305. (Examination) ; 
Mali 


eset 
Traditional content of introductory course in international law "n , 
in context of values and institutions of world community; e side” 
national states as participants in decision-making processes wit . oles | 
tion also of individuals; analysis of range of available sanctions: ‘ Coe | 
effects of international agreements under United States Constitut i 
plements but does not repeat material in Law 304. (Examin 
(Fall—day and evening) 


» est) 
Liebe -i | 
307 Comparative Law (3) Alberts © iugi 


with OF go | 
f justig 


A general introduction to the world’s main legal systems » 
Ee | 


on civil law. Comparative study of the administration 


ions. 


(Spring—day; summer 1974) 
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309 Conflict of Laws (3) 


Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences: the- 
Oretical bases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations. Green (Problem Assignments) Dixon, Sei- 


Dixon, Seidelson, Pock, D. Green 


delson, Pock (Examination ) (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 
1974) 
311 Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 


Legal principles concerning association in business by agency, partnership, 
other unincorporated forms, and corporations; creation, form and nature 
of agency, partnership and corporation; basic principles of agency and 
partnership and introductory related principles of corporation law. (Ex- 
amination ) (Fall—day and evening) 


312 Corporations (4) Kirkpatrick, H. Green, Stevenson 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 
Ontrol of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
holders. Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and 
loyalty, insiders' transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
Suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1974) 


313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg 


Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu- 
tion of £oods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
and other documents of title; particular attention to secured transactions 
and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall 
—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1974) 


3 x 

'4 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothschild, 
anking (2) Schwartz, Ginsburg 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
niform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as 
expressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
In practice: Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and 
automation systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 
eneral and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning in- 
lerest and the checkless society. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring— 

ày and evening; summer 1974) 


“18 Creditors’ Rights (3) Kirkpatrick 
editors remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, general 
~Signments: bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, administra- 
lon, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; cor- 
LM reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (Exami- 
ation) (Fall—day and evening) 

21.5» C 


urrent Decisions (2-2) 


ved to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maxi- 
ET of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The 
ade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Aca- 


demic year—day and evening) 


t. AAAS Aaa 


————— 
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323 Journal of International Law (1 or 2) 


(Formerly International Law) a 


Nee : : e national 2 
Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of Internation fd 


" 4 h . +) is given 
and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 1$ giv 


this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
T4] 
Ar Ad ane 
325—26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3—3) Weaver, Kuhn, G "m 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Laon 8 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and exec ft) 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) 


he 
kd pan? 
329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Harri m 
ZR , S tra $ 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes, ; coff 


ning) qid 
. f «tori; KIRE 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Were ements y 
. : cing agre innt 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing agr nopol” 


331 


‘ é . : en rop”, 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits OM P sit 


owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 326: 95 plen 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests Pf T 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite mA 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Pro su 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; spring—day: 1 
1974. Law 326: spring—day and evening) 


sibili 
Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: legal respon? 
and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyane io 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of examina” rei 
assurance of title and other interests in realty, including recordings js 
tration and title insurance systems, settlements and closings, p. md 
hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperatives, © pli 
iums and property-owners' associations; problems related tO e xat 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regulations. 


nation) (Spring—day ) f 


o 
r ‘ ov 23 = stion adt 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; prow ril T» 


petitors and consumers against false advertising under * rade / 
Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fi * n inatio 
state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimh and od 
miscellaneous business practices. (Examination) (Fall—day 


other types of trade restraints considered under Section ^: 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers -— 
other activities under the Clayton Act. AII types of buns y 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade 9». p" 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents an 
(Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 


je-in 3 
k: di 


Product Liability (2) 

Development of the concept of product liability and con 

Specific problems and processes in evaluation of me fe 
. . p : € e 

countered in government regulation of dangerous and t d 

" "nee . ; 4 fective 4 

Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defect! 


and 
ctive 


sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. 
hazard identification, insurance, and industry sel ; ealin | 
Consumer Product Safety Act and current legislation Fali) | 
juries and remedies in specific areas. ( Examination) 


f-regulation. > with’ 


334 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) 


ck) M s 
36 Taxation—F ederal Income (3) 


340 Taxation— 


Un 
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332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) ^ Sharpe, Schwartz, Albert, D. Green, Barron 


Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through 
analysis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including prob- 
lems of advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal 
questions in federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (in- 
Cluding relation between state and federal substantive law, procedural 
Problems in exercising review, application of law to fact). Sharpe, 
Albert -(Examination); Green—(Problem Assignments) (Fall—day 
ànd evening; summer—1974) 


Starrs, Robinson, Ferster 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures. Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 


inson, Ferster—(Examination) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 
3 : j 
335 Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Kramer 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 


tons; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog 
ical, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg- 
islative, executive, administrative decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
Jurisprudential thought. Mayo—(Examination); Kramer—(Writing As- 
signments ) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


Weaver, Hambrick, Speiller 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 
cept of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
transactions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
Property, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 
*t—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Hambrick—( Examination) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1974) 


l'axation— Federal Estate and Gift (2) EE 
Survey Of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
ing inter vivo. transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 
ests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 
—day and evening) 


339€ A t ^ 

Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschild 
Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 
BrleVance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 
Putes, Merrifield -(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rothschild 
—(Problem Assignments) (Spring—day and evening) 


Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Tannenwald, 
and Shareholders (3) Tucker 

Ontinuation of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder 
relationships, 
distributio 


i : : D 

(including Collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corpo- 
os divisions, Students who have received credit for former Law 337 
tion) receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examina- 


(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) 


345 Students-in-Court (4) 


346 Legal Aid (arr.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


il 
341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothsc 


Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represe 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement 0 Ee 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations 
amination ) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1974) 


ul 
342 Moot Court (1 or 2) , 


"e i Sb all and if 
Limited to the winners of the upperclass competition in the fall ^ ( 
first-year competition winners in the spring. The grade CR (Cre 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 


suf 
343 Law Students Civil Rights Research 


Council (LSCRRO) (1 or 2) E. | 
Clinical projects concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. Fal 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. | 
and spring—as arranged) 


sol 

1: em | 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a fulltime Py 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, — of 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester ated | 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be T fat’ 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval of f 
ulty member is required prior to registration. (Research Pape 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1974) 


suf 


' cout 
Open only to third-year law students. In the D.C. Law Students r n 
Program, students represent indigent litigents in the Small Clam 
lord-Tenant, and Criminal (misdemeanors) division of the D: jement 
Court. Their duties include client interviews, investigation, sett a trials 
gotiations, preparation and argument of motions, and conduc ig ed 
Students are required to spend one day in court and attend sem civ? 
week (Wednesday or Thursday evening at the student’s option inal pro 
program; Monday evening and Saturday morning in the eu m st 
gram). Some seminars will be held off campus. Application refer 
made during the spring semester of the preceding academic Lge 
ence will be given to students with a cumulative-grade average exi 
however, consideration is given to past participation in Clinica! yg 
curricular activities or employment which provides backgroun ; 
tion and working with indigents. Students may participate i— - 
mer, during the full academic year, or during the summer p" A87, ST^ 
semester. This course may not be taken at the same time às m or ^, 
or any litigating activities in Law 346. The grade CR (c d 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—*" | 
su er 1974 
mmer 1974) "1 


e supe" 
Work done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau under om W 
vision of the faculty adviser, who will determine, prior to re justif t 
number of semester hours of credit the work required tivities f fye 
whether the student has all prerequisites. Any litigating 7 or 57 gl 
course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, 48 ors ( 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this © 
and spring—as arranged) 


oe 


ue 
© 
* 
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347 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 


A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
Surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examination) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1974) 


348 Domestic Relations (2) Kayton, Seidelson, Potts, Ferster 


Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
nomic relations. Seidelson, Potts—(Examination); Ferster—(Problem 
Assignments); Kayton—(Examination, Research Paper, and extensive in- 
terdisciplinary readings) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 


349 Local Government Law (2) Pinsky 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, special-function local government units; 
Intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 
ning. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


351 Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Ginsburg 


Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
Statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 
have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—day and evening) 


355 Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
imitations on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
Negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 

aw 431 Government Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
this course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Spring—day ) 


359 Patent Law (3) Kayton, Harris 


» W of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
rty and as a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 
mercial success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 
ents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 
“aap approximating patentee’s and infringer’s cases in litigation. Designed 
in Students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experience 
et law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examiration) (Fall— 
ng; spring—day) 


36 
2 Patent Office Practice (2) Kayton, Harris 


maetantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, 
reser reed. to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining and 
jüdicata = earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res 
Priority’ novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of 
mae | = invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and 
intendi efects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for students 
tion) ng to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359. (Examina- 

(Spring—evening) 
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j 
372 Administrative Law (3) Miller, Park, Ban 


Study of the administrative process in executive and independent I* 


: ^ utet : : . isio 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal de 


r ^ Le : : PS È jons 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration functio, 


r “ 2 m ers 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of laW/ i 


: : : : 7 exea 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies to the M 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups, ® 


. xg ^ e :losophits 
the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosOP®™ ., 


government regulation. Miller—(Research Paper); Park—(Examins! 

and Writing Assignments); Banzhaf—(Examination) (Fall—day; 

—evening; summer 1974) 

d 

375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Ginsburg, D. pri 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief for " 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property. Remeti ri 
proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, injunctions 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogatio ra 
specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial options roast! 
mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary rein 
Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination); Green— (Problem Assignment 
(Spring—day and evening) 


ferst 
377 Legislation (2) 


Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; opes 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact 1 pro 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasized to day) 
foundation for more advanced courses. (Examination) pring d 

gei! 


-— 
‘onal Bi es. 
Government control of environmental pollution; the National + poll 


380 Environmental Law (3) 


: . . alf f 

mental Policy Act; solid waste management; noise, water, and (spring 

tion control; and common law remedies. (Examination) 

da A 
y) peit 


381 Environmental Planning (3) | 
(Formerly Environmental Law II) d topics : 
Survey of the law of environmental planning, including selecte ic 0 
land use planning, mining, forestry, energy, transportation, P 
law, and ocean protection. (Examination) (Fall—day) m 

385 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Ryan, Kendrick. m 

Stevas, Altshuler, Nunzio, McAT@™ it 


y 


sprit 


: : 3 à ó „trial and € ys 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pretri? rep A 
room procedures pursuant to federal rules. Students m i "n 
course once for credit. Prerequisite: forty-two semester vy The as | 
Law 218. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law bj. (Fall | 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. 
Spring—day and evening) gis? 

ot me 
f clinical d 
, 1 
logy f tb 
ation ^, qct 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) 

Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments © 
cine as encountered in the practice of law. Medical termino 
ease process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The applic? 
fundamental information is demonstrated in personal injury uitable, (5 
and malpractice litigation as well as in commitment and en gxamin® 
ceedings. Students may witness autopsies at the D.C. Medica 


1 


394 Women and the Law (2) 


399 Clinica 
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Office, surgery at George Washington University Hospital, and medical 
rounds at D.C. General Hospital. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to 
communicate most effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) 
(Fall—day ) 


390 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, Head 


A survey of interprofessional relations between physicians and lawyers in 
the office, the hospital, and the courtroom, with incidental attention to 
laboratories, legislatures, and administrative agencies. Undergraduate law 
Students and second-year medical students study how their professions ac- 
commodate conflicts between economics and ideals, and how they exer- 
cise judgment in applying their technical skills. (Examination) (Fall 
day and evening) 


Bloomfield, Wolf, Dorian 
An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and 
of legal remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, 
criminal law, discrimination in the media, education, and employment. 
Students choose clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the 
Semester's work. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper) 
(Fall and spring—evening) 
395 Public Strategies in Tax Policy and Brandon, Stanton 
Tax Reform (2) 
(Formerly Public Participation Strategies: Tax Policy) 
Study of the formulation of tax legislation and administrative tax policy. 
mphasis on the dev elopment of legal strategies to reform the present tax 
Structure and its administration. Classic reform arguments, new ap- 
Proaches, and present legislative activity studied from the point of view 
of citizen action, lobbying, and other strategies to influence pending de- 
Cisions, Open to a limited number of third-year students. Final grade 
ased on class participation and a written project formulating reform 
strategy to deal with specific problems selected by the student. (Writing 
Ssignment ) (Fall—day) 


39 : 
6 Legal Activism (3) Banzhaf 
rae of the use of law and the legal process, not as a technique for re- 
d disputes between identified individuals and/or organizations, but 


.4 powerful tool for ameliorating problems of general public interest. 
i and techniques of legal activism, maximum effectiv eness of pub- 
tice X actions, how these actions differ from conventional legal prac- 
- to learn these techniques effectively, and to test and develop their 
oe? in their use, students will form clinical project groups and 
S Or participate in a legal or law-related activity directed against a 
Public interest problem of their own choosing (Fall—day ) 


l Law Work (arr.) Staff 


leo kects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of a 
Profit nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest non- 
.-, Corporations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) may 
eri and will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be 
E in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Committee (three 
timber > both as to whether the project is appropriate and as to the 
T Of semester hours of credit to be granted. A maximum of 10 


se ; A a a X 
potter hours of credit may be taken in one or two semesters. This 
urse is open to a limited number of third-year law students. The grade 


- aT | | 
Í i 


|| 
| 
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: and 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall 
spring) 


ADVANCED COURSES 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) 


. hat! 
cha? 
404 Securities Regulation (2) H. Green, M. Cohen, Mathews, Me 


407 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (2) 


economic problems and growth of regulatory legislation à 


Faculty Advisers: A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 


Mill 
402 Executive Function (2) 


of 
Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends in developmen. 
executive-administrative function; organization of executive brem : 
tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary; policy-making ann n 
within executive branch including role of Bureau of the Budget. sid 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of executive powel IP ey, 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, national economy, ml 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in executive 
and implemental process. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


Sno” 


"T 

Á EA . ris ^ | 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter cati pit 
decisional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal PO rade fd 
ning, government research and development practices, foreign (Fall 


investment, and public spending priorities. (Research Paper) 
evening) 


State and federal laws governing offering and distribution of en et 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities "LÀ 
rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphan xe hot 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. ( | 


Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) pert 

Y ise"; 

405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) Rotberg, p | 
Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, including tit , 


tive and monopolistic practices in each market; relationship ° : jah | 
laws and securities regulations to concept of a free and open — fii | 
role of regional exchanges and third market in providing e arke" 
element in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmente g of * 
minimum fee structure, rebates and their effect on merchan ay of €. 
curities and financial soundness of industry; use and availab! zd "T 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. The se 1 es 
examine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, (spi 
economists, and political scientists. ( Take-home Examination) 
—evening) gil 
ces eletti 
Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and air carriers te. y 
and principles of rate-making; comparison of problems, proc inti” 
regulatory philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. pil 


408 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (2) i 


WE. ited 9". 
History of development of modes of transportation in the philo, 


i n; 
- ulatio 
the congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal reg 
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sion of regulatory authority between federal and state governments; intro- 
duction to principles of certification and rate-making. (Examination) 
(Fall—evening) 


412 Food and Drug Law (2) Kaplan, Becker 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
Bovernment, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Paper or Examination) 
(Spring—evening) 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Cohn 


Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
logical aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
Public interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 
ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the 
Media and other major community interests; the media's relationships to 
the interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 
Broups to the media. Cohn—(Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


414 Regulated Industries (2) Park 


Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopo- 
lies, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typi- 
cal Problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of regula- 
“on upon management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of 
*conomic evidence, the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning and 
regulation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each student 
Selects one industry and develops his insight into economic regulation in 
terms of that industry’s firms, market structure, growth and development, 


trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) (Spring 
—day) 
4 " "E 5 : 
17 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) Weston, Harris 
Group Study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and 
, €deral antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring—evening) 
: aster x 
lation of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic Regu- 
Jurig E have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of 
trs o. or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
Tam. 
329 Unta; 
nfair T. ,p roe 
330 F fair Trade Practices 


ederal Antitrust Laws 
Administrative Law 


E 
R RELATED COURSES 


2 Federal Programs in Urban Poverty 
ntergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 
0 is and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
"governmental Relations 1 
nlergovernmental Relations II 
and Development Planning 
€minar: Privacy 


urs e MITT aa — — zen - 4 M Ma "aaa" 


Se 
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CORPORATION LAW 


Faculty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson, Jr. 


i Mile 
422 The Modern Corporation (2) 


+ the 
Analysis of the nature and role of the large business corporation n 
American political economy; models of the corporation; the tran 0 
or multinational enterprise; the concept of accountability as app“ ris 
corporate activities; reasons for the growth of large corporate entem 
relationships of the “supercorporations” to other centers of decent® i 
power and to the government; the corporation as the basic planning 
of the American economy; application of the Constitution to the : 
ration. (Research Paper) (Fall—day ) 


cote" 


wi 
424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Stevenson, Flyer, Le 


Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC art} 
of the following: organization of a small corporation; organizati past 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repure " 
in the context of conflict between active stockholders of a close Squid 
tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder, corporate ration 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of corpo eth 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment may be limited. rint" 
Flyer, Lewis, Stevenson—(Problem Assignments) (Fall and SP 

day and evening) 


b 

` r : tent? 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, per 

i Transactions (2) resti 


U.S. law and practice, including current tax problems and US ae 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British and civil law * dj | 
international law, international contracts, choice of law; currency jg 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international uade Uni 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, bo! — à 
States and foreign, private and public, including international «^ S 
tions; protection of property, settlement of disputes, and ere y 
studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest le a 
various specialties. Emphasis on current problems in internation and 
and investment. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Spring 
evening) taht? 

Master of Laws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have pur. 

the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor OF 

of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


312 Corporations | 
313 Sales and Sales Financing 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 


340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


331 Product Liability | 
417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

431 Government Procurement Law 

525 Copyright Law 4 
526 U.S. Trademark Selection, Use, Protection, and Franchising 
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540 Choice of Law and Forum in International Controls 
541 Seminar: European Common Market 

555 Taxation— Special Corporation Problems 

62 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


COVERN 

E ERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 

acy ; T : ^ af 
ulty Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr., GJ. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 

431 Government Procurement Law (3) Nash, Cibinic 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a discus- 
Sion of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts 
In the procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts is the sub- 
Stantial equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—evening ) 


433 Performance of Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 
Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently arise 
during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of speci- 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of the 
Tights of the parties when performance in accordance with the terms of 

€ contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—evening) 

434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, Ginsburg 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to a govern- 
Ment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the 
disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable 
and extraordinary relief. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Spring evening) 

435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, Ginsburg 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research Paper) 
(Spring— day) 


Dr 
R RELATED COURSES 


402 Executive Function 
usiness Planning 
4 pies Aspects of International Business Transactions 
abor Standards 
Se and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
Intergovernmental Relations 1 
Intergovernmental Relations Il 
€gotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


n 
à BOR Law 
ult : 
” Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 


441 Sem; " 
Seminar: Disability Problems (2) Doherty 
M Orkman's compensation law, extension of no-fault principle into motor 
chicle area, and national health problems. (Examination) (Fall— 
evening) 


| 


n 


zeas 
24° 
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442 Labor Standards (2) Gins! 
(Formerly Labor Standards and Equal Employment) 


Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and exempti 
the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws establis 
labor standards for government contracts, including the Davis-Bacon ni 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Act Ot 


of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the 


te 
ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of 
statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
LO 1 dae Tobi 
443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) 


ive 
Survey of labor relations in the federal service as governed by Ew 
Order 11491. Emphasis on the role of the Civil Service Commissio met! 
Department of Labor, the Congress, and the President in the devel id 
of collective bargaining relationships between unions and the 
government. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


Gol 
444 The Individual and His Union (2) 


ith S 

Study of the legal relations between unions and their members “s 
cial emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union vp 
bership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline is 
union members, reporting requirements, the conduct of inte prosté? 
elections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition © s P* | 
ships, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of union" 
requisite: Law 341. (Examination) (Summer 1974) 


445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments (2) J 


o 
Analysis of the shifting and emerging legal concepts that affect PT 
scope, and consequences of labor relations in schools and colleges © 
municipal county, and state governmental bodies. Survey of oe | 
statutory and de facto labor relations systems and their impact 0 oni 
velopment of bilateral decision-making. Examination of (1 Pros 
caused by the concurrent existence of civil service laws and pt" 

of governmental authority, (2) impasse resolution, and (3) S” svenis) 
other concerted activities. (Problem Assignments) (Spring 


ag” | 
446 Equal Employment Opportunity (2) pn^ | 
This course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive he vio 
lating to all types of discrimination in employment, including ment OF 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employ in 191^ 
portunity Act of 1972; the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amend t 0 1966 
the Age Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights Ac xecili 
the Fourteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act; i cluding 
Orders 11246 and 11375 relating to government contractors ie acti 
the "Philadelphia Plan" and other government-imposed "a X A 
plans and bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating | cal righ 
crimination). The course includes the substantive and proce t” 
available to employees of firms doing business with the sor net ag 
well as those of other private firms and state and local govern (pl 
cies subject to the above federal legislation. (Examination 


evening) ip 
rrifield, C^ 
447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) Me pape! 


rc 
Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. (Rese 
(Spring—day and evening) 
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449.. x í 1 : 
49-50 Seminar: Labor Litigation (1—1) Gold 


Intensive study of recent Supreme Court and appellate court decisions in 
the area of labor law; special emphasis on the contrasting variables which 
influence the respective decision-making processes of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts. Particular attention to labor law cases 
Pending before the Supreme Court for decision during the current term. 
Analyses of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument: 
Post mortems of the arguments and decisions, with classroom participa 
tion by attorneys involved in some cases. Grades and credit for both 
halves of the course assigned only on completion of the second half. 
Enrollment may be limited. Admission by permission of instructor. Pre- 
requisite: Law 341. (Research Paper) (Academic year: every other 
" Week— evening ) 
] 
m Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken the 
laws 8 Courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
* Program should include them in their Master's program 


3 ^ oe : 
z Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
41 Labor Law 


Ürg 
ER RELATED COURSES 


f; 
icp Problems of the Consumer 
0 Current Problems in Civil Rights 


y je 

7 Advisers: R.S, Kuhn, D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs 

451r . E 
51 Federal Programs in Urban Poverty (2) Mirel 


Students are given a chance to observe at first hand the problems inher- 
ent in implementing a federal policy to alleviate poverty through legisla- 
tion. Students are assigned to work with individual poverty agencies in 
the District of Columbia on matters relating to the federal funding agen- 
eles. Discussions focus on various aspects of poverty law problems as 
lawyers deal with them—from conception of the legislative program, to 
Congressiona] debate, to administrative policies, to fund distribution, to 
litigation, (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


458 Housing the Poor (2) Starrs, Carrow 


An in-depth analysis of current housing problems, including three main 
Subjects: (1) Discrimination in housing. (2) Landlord and tenant rela- 
qonship, including a discussion of leases and their clauses and of the evic- 
On process, tactical and substantive defenses to it, and affirmative ave- 
cm Of redress on behalf of the tenant; public housing and building code 

Orcement. (3) Home ownership by the poor, including its financing 
»Y Instruments such as the deed of trust and the installment land contract 
^w Well as federa] subsidy programs. Admission by permission of instruc- 
or, Research Paper) (Spring—day ) 


45 
9 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) Rothschild, Schwartz 


nnical treatment of consumer protection. Minimum of 8 hours work 
kin ment each week required; 2-hour weekly class required in addi- 

Or 3 credits. Students purchase consumer protection materials and 
ext, and are divided into projects groups. For example, the National Law 
as negotiated with a commercial TV station to put on a series of 


(X 


nter h 


i 
H| 
7 
f 
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d 
news spots dramatizing consumer problems and will also run à a 
sumer Help Center.” This activity will involve three groups: (1) 4 Cot 
to work with the station on programming, (2) a group to run the 
sumer Help Center, and (3) a research group to investigate the p 
of complaint intake, referral, and disposition. Other students vil th 
in inner-city store-fronts, with county government agencies, an 
editorial staff of the Consumer Protection Reporting Service. jJ a 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fa 
spring—day; summer 1974) 


on 
y 
e gr. 


uW 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) £ 


"IU 
Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality, in areas such oa y 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor in land US. ot 
zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment discrimina jt 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a problem situa n 
one of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, write pec y 
argue in class before a student panel of judges, which then or li 
opinion. Grades are based on these written and oral presentation ls) 
brief critiques of other groups’ presentations. (Problem Assi8® 
(Spring—day ) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems 
472 Administration of Criminal Justice 


475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Be fen 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal 0 
477 The Police and the Community 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

575 Community Economic Development 

590 Population Control and the Law 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Faculty Advisers: R.C. Allen, T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Ferster 


472 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) 


473 


„havior 


j a 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems ! p^ ff 
istration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered wil s yn 
year to year, with concentration in areas of current interest er pig 
change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search yE P 
prejudicial publicity, discovery, electronic interception, me sib 
ment). Emphasis will be placed on the role and professional M , in! 
ties of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental 
law. (Research Paper or Examination) 


The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal 
Lawyer (2) 


Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of - ! 
laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony ification 
tists and other evidence on laboratory test results. Ident! thropolOe as 
dividuals (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, 2e o S 
reconstruction, hair identification, and serology), identifica 5. varni 
(ballistics, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, P?! 


475 Law 


479 Seminar; 
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glass, wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the mi- 
croscope and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner systems, 
and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lecturers, 
and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) 


and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (2) 

Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
Sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 
Telated to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
9n current causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
Well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 
Specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 
Casual theories. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 


Criminal Offender (2) 


Study of the development and current use of society's three major ap- 
Proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
tional, Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
Quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 
Tesponses, Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 
With effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 475. (Research 
Paper) (Spring—day) 


477 The Police and the Community (2) Allen, Courtless 


Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: the role 
and Perspective of the police officer; the police qua organization; “styles” 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relationship with 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relations; methods in 
ürrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; science and tech- 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime and crime 
Statistics. (Problem Assignments) 


478 Post-conviction Dispositions (2) Skoler 
Study of the practice, problems, and alternatives facing a defendant, and 
ISCussion of the goals and standards for the criminal justice system. En- 
ollment limited to 25 students. Students who receive credit for Law 478 
cannot receive credit for Law 480. (Examination) (Spring—day ) 


r 


Criminal Practice (2) Perazich, Schaffer 
For Students who expect to be involved in the trial of criminal causes. 
eekly classroom sessions with emphasis on clinical training; students will 
© assigned to attorneys drawn from the private bar in the District of 
Olumbia as well as from the Public Defender Service, who are actively 
engaged in the trial of criminal matters. Students serve as investigators, 


researc i 1 re i < 

rte foe assistants, and perhaps as co-counsel during the preparation and 

"m of criminal cases. Active participation in all stages of the criminal 
‘ation including client and witness interviews, plea bargaining, bail pro- 


ceedings, pretrial motions, and the trial itself. Enrollment limited to 20 
(Credit. Or graduate students. Prerequisite: Law 334. Ihe grade CR 

redit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 
—4ay) 


third-ye 


SS e aant 
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1 
480 Dynamics of the Law of Criminal Corrections (2) Batt 


Study of the statutes and potential problems facing a defendant, inch 
mental fitness to proceed to trial, probation, sentencing, parole, e 
tional institutions, rights of prisoners. Enrollment limited to 25 SW% 
Students who receive credit for Law 480 cannot receive credit for 
478. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


(ul 
485 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) Sharpe, C" 


Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed national syst 
for delivering health care. Students will gain familiarity with t r^ 

cepts and terms in health care delivery by working with issues 7 
design, finance, and administration of existing arrangements; examin Ju 
of the means of reconciling the expectations of various groups O' 


i - ing 
care service consumers and providers. (Research Paper) (Spr! 
evening) 
ee ilverb 

486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) Allen, Silve n 


Designed to (1) expose the lawyer to some of the constructs of pr 
psychiatry dealing with human personality and behavior, and ati 
them to problems encountered in legal practice; (2) provide inform 
—both psychiatric and legal—bearing upon such topics as men of tor 
and tort liability ("traumatic neurosis," malpractice, commission ral! 
by mentally ill persons); hospitalization of the mentally ill an estat 
retarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of incompetency (t costo 
tary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity to marry, havi y 
of children; mental illness as a ground for divorce; eugenic ster c j 
mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatric evaluations Wf ‘pill 
cases, determinations of competency to stand trial, criminal respa ding we 
and (3) examine the role of psychiatry in legal settings, inclu (Re 
effective use of the psychiatrist and psychologist as expert witn 
search Paper) (Fall—day; summer 1974) 


487 Child Advocacy (4) 
(Formerly Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court 3» pir: 
Clinical program in juvenile law. Enrollment limited to' 0x of * 
students or Master of Laws candidates. Admission by permis ad se 
structor. Students are required to spend one day in court and à è p 
inars each week. This course may not be taken at the same um cred 
345, 579, or any litigating activities in Law 346. The grade C nis) 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Problem Assignm 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


perst 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


390 Forensic Medicine 
591 Legislative Drafting 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
Faculty Adviser: H.P. Green 


491 Science Policy Formulation (2) 


vj ai in scient? jy 
Recent and forthcoming important governmental decisions i : A 
technology; the role of law as a science policy implement; m mini" | 
cision-making process; risk-benefit decisions by Congress, t 
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live process and the courts; bringing health, safety, environment, and 
aesthetics into technology assessment. (Research Paper) 


492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science: absorption of scientific 
Concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule- 
making: techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
Ciding scientific issues. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological 
Change (2) 


Role of technology in breaking down political barriers and leading to in- 
tergovernmental measures to control or advance technological progress 
Within the United States and on an international basis. Specific legal de- 
Vices and institutions employed in intergovernmental handling of techno- 
logical problems. (Research Paper) 


494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space H. Green, Ramey 
Technology (2) 


Problems resulting from revolutionary scientific developments of recent 
Years. Impact of advanced technologies on the law and legal institutions. 

Ws and regulations relating to atomic energy and space including civilian 
Uses, licensing, security, international, and patent considerations. (Re- 


Search Paper) (Spring—evening) 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Dembling, Brown 
azards (2) 


The growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect so- 
ciety against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular em- 
Phasis on the progress of reconciling the protection of the public with the 
desire for rapid progress. (Research Paper) 


Oh 
ER RELATED COURSES 


380 Environmental Law 
Environmental Planning 
^ Executive Function 
ia pond and Drug Law À 
ublic Policy and Mass Media 
D Government Procurement Law 
nlergovernmental Relations I 
atural Resources Law and Policy 
nlernational Law of Air and Space 
"ternational Law of the Sea 


USE : 
SE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Culp, : 
; Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller 


5 
01 Land Development Law (3) Brown 


Study Of the basic public and private means used by society to manage 
nd control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pending codes, 
eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covenants, and re- 
Identification and analysis of emerging new land control proc- 
and the roles played by public and private entities involved in or 


Strictions. 
esses 
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affected by land use management and control efforts at the various e 
lons of government. Students participate in a game-simulation pro" 
representing a specific complex situation in land use conflicts pe j 
their inherent technological, social, economic, political, and legal elem A 
In the model situation students will assume roles as attorneys ano m 


. : 7 : ` ^ Pi rtici 
with assigned "clients." (Client-oriented written work and class P? 
tion ) (Fall—day; summer 1974) 

dem! 
502 Water Resources Law (2) He 


isto 
Introductory survey course in the law relating to water resources. Hes 
and development of water rights systems in the United States using 4 «i 
parative analysis of Eastern and Western water law doctrines, the ei 
toward their modification, and study of the increasing influence of " 
laws and projects. Identification of federal-state-local relationshIP ge 
flicts, and institutions; consideration of river-basin management anG ^ 


' “es, (Ese 
basin transfers; description of proposed creation of new sources: ( 
nation) (Fall—evening) " 
TEDA : j schi 

504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use Brown, 
Controls (2) ol 


" t 0 
New and emerging concepts of regionalism considered in the Jos 
actual problem situations and attempts being made by various ec : aos 
government to provide effective and equitable land use manage m 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of major concern - qe 
constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, social, economic, # d, 
nological elements. Functional planning and decision-making wit ctio 
to selected problem areas and their strategical and tactical € ir 
examined within the compass of the broader policy consider® i m 
volved. Guest lecturers; clinical exposure to various government p 
responsible for cooperating with the selected problems. (Researe 


nei 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) oop” 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving ~a pe 


: ^uam ents: e 

tion and coordination between federal, state, and local bec pfs 
. * . . * . * Pa Uu 

tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate compa 


M . ^ bons i ents) 
in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers. (Writing Assignm 


NP 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 


ics o 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and current top! 
intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper) (Spring ay co? 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Management and ue 
who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as pat ^ Mast? 
Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in thelf 
program. 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
349 Local Government Law 

372 Administrative Law 

380 Environmental Law 

381 Environmental Planning 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
407 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation 1 
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45] Federal Problems in Urban Poverty 

458 Housing the Poor 

460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
58 Taxation Real Estate and Income 

60 Taxation—State and Local 

390 Population Control and the Law 

391 Legislative Drafting 
3 Seminar: American Legal History 


by 
RONMENT Ar, LAW 
Pac 
Ulty Adviser: A.W. Reitze, Jr. 


507 Natural Resources Law and Policy (2) 
(Formerly Law 503) 


71 


Study of key legal doctrines and their development in the law of water, 
Mining, and oil. Systematic analysis of natural resource problems such 
as government and private interactions, multiple use and priorities of re- 
Sources, and security of property rights. Examination of alternatives in 
resource policy development, and impact on private and public actions. 
(Research Paper) 


308 Environmental Litigation (2) B. Cohen 
Special problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include pleadings, 
Procedural problems, selection of the proper court, problems of proof, 
remedies, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial preparation, 
and the use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. Prerequisite: 
Law 380 or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 25 students. (Choice 
Of Research Paper or Clinical Work) (Spring—evening) 


509 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2 or 3 or 4) Reitze 


The Student works on a project in the environmental law field under the 
Supervision of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer 
Practicing environmental law. The project may involve working with a 
Bovernment agency, a congressional committee, a private practitioner, or 
4 nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. Admission to this 
course requires second-semester second-year, third-year, or graduate stand- 
Ag and permission of the Director of the Environmental Law Program. 
Students who have mastered the fundamentals of environmental law are 
Selected for this course. Normally this will require completion of at least 
-W 380. In addition, consideration will be based on the other environ- 
Mentally related courses taken including those in Natural Resources Law 
and in Law, Science, and Technology, as well as work experience and other 
€monstrated interest in environmental law. Students may repeat this 
Course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of credit. The grade CR 


redit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 
—day) 
510g ; 
0 Energy and the Environment (2) Baldwin 


n examination of energy policy under conditions of historical energy 
8towth, reduced growth, or no growth. Consideration of new energy sup- 


| 
t 
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plies and the legal, political, and economic problems concerning th 
velopment. 


` } M yc P 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Environmental Law who or 
taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 
Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's program 


380 Environmental Law 
381 Environmental Planning 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

407 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 

408 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II 

413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 

501 Land Development Law 

505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

532 International Law of the Sea 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning | 
590 Population Control and the Law | 
591 Legislative Drafting 


PATENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 
Faculty Advisers: L.J. Harris, I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


521 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) 


Origin of patent laws. Patent systems of major countries Unit GA 
dom, France, Germany, USSR, and others. Comparative topica iy, # 
kinds of patents, inventors and applicants, subject matter, r ust 
ministrative procedures, oppositions, revocation, renewal fees, rote 
licensing infringement, etc. International Convention for the tiit í 
of Industrial Property: origin, membership, organization, subs m, Not 
visions. Treaties in the making, Common Market patent syst? ities: A 
Patent, Patent Cooperation Treaty, Council of Europe we iP 
requisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Take-hom 
tion) pio 
nuin S 
ques is 
pis sU 


522 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) 


The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and e 
cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and - it if 
permit a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively €XP “overt f 
as the owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas tions: rib 
business objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing Me p 
and duties of license parties; factors in selecting which -—— A 
cense— financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selectine the co 
licensees; determining and negotiating the terms and clauses 


É. 
£u 


TO 
rate MET N 
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tract; administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse con- | 
straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the | i | 
Patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade secret, know- 
OW, and show-how contracts; international licensing. Prerequisite: Law j 


359 and 362, or for mer Law 360. (Choice of Paper or Examination) If | 
(Spring— evening ) | 
2 ` H - . è | 
323 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) Dunner | 


Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court of | | 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from adminis- LUI 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to provide an ex- | 
haustive step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte and inter | I 
Partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms used in the | 

Many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 

atent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. | 
Attendance at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introductory | | 
Material includes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office | 


Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360: | 
9r the equivalent in experience. (Examination) (Fall—evening) | 


524 Chemical Patent Practice (2) White 


Seminar covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, 
and licensing which are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
aw 359 and 362, or former Law 360; or comparable experience in the 
Practice of patent law. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


525 Copyright Law (2) Cary 


Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
Subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
Under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
vention; 
tion) 


copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
(Spring—evening) 


52 s : à 
^6 U.S. T rademark Selection, Use, Protection, and Leeds M 
Fanchising (2) I | f 
| 
| 
| 


‘ormerly U.S. and International Trademark Practice) | 
€gisterability and enforcibility of trademarks and tradenames in the fil 
nited States. Procedural and substantive law necessary to advise as to 
What names and marks are registerable in the United States; the detailed Hi 
Procedure to be followed before the U.S. Patent Office in obtaining federal l | 
registration; use of trademarks including licensing and franchise arrange- 

ments, Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination ) (Fall—evening) 


5 : | | 
2 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris | | 


Multidisciplinary consideration in depth of current industrial-intellectual 
TOperty Problems; licensing and protection of industrial property; uses | 
ind abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection and transac- | 
Ons abroad; international treaties and arrangements; role of patents, 
emarks, and trade secrets in business; economic and social functions | 
sou eats, trademarks, and copyrights. Students are exposed to pertinent | | | 
tu ‘ce materials, professional research methods and techniques. Oppor- | 
nity for oral presentation and discussion of term papers prior to sub- 


ur o is Provided to encourage instructional dialogue among students | 

i the Investigation and analysis of issues. Prerequisite: Law 359 and | i 

Pape or former. Law 360; or the equivalent in experience. (Research | | 
r) (Spring—evening) | | 
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529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) v 
Prerequisite: Law 417, 527, and related courses; and a B average. Re 
in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be subm 
to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work m 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later than la yi 
of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once for €^ « 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of à Juris 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's p° 

329 Unfair Trade Practices 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

359 Patent Law 

362 Patent Office Practice 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
431 Government Procurement Law 

49] Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 
541 Seminar: European Common Market 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


Faculty Advisers: International Law—W.T. Mallison; Comparative 
J.M. Albert ii 
pon 
531 International Law of Air and Space (2) y 


Study of the development of international law relating to e A 
space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties In fo jl o ng 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental internation ij » 
tions; consideration of special problems such as liability "holiutiót s 
space activities, space technology and arms control, and po (Re 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, etc: 
Paper) (Fall—evening) 


532 International Law of the Sea (2) thori y" 
International and domestic law affecting the allocation of au 


2 rial 
Ocean space. Problems concerning internal waters, rmm ot of 
high seas, contiguous zones, and the continental shelf; de reedo™ it^ 
c (Sp! 
sea, maritime safety, and related subjects. (Examination 
evening) ui 


" d 
vances in ocean science technology on ocean resource laW; 
TM 
Malliso™ a 


533 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) pectatii ig 

I : i / x f 
Process of legal decision during war and at times vM an coe 
violence are high—contemporary international law of W 


537 The Inte 


341 Se 
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measures short of war, such as limited naval blockade; legal aspects of 
Modern methods of coercion economic, political, psychological, and 
military; limited war and modes of preventing "escalation" to total war; 
regulation of hostilities including protection of war victims, civilian per- 
Sons, and prisoners of war; war crimes and punishment; problems con- 
cerning weapons of mass destruction; and problems of transforming co- 
ercion situations to minimum order ones. (Research Paper) (Fall 


day) 


535 Negotiation: € oncepts and Techniques (2) 
Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen- 
tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in private practice and gov- 
*rnmental operations; achievement of consensus among contentious parties; 
negotiating techniques, including effective use of the “fallback”: gaming 


Ramundo, Moss 


*Xercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical work in 
the Preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 


Hating instructions. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening; sum- 
mer 1974) 
536 Di : ] » : Mitchell 
: Iplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitche 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
rights, Privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 
Missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 
*rnment missions and personnel. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


rnational Law of Human Rights (2) del Russo 


Theory of fundamental freedoms from its philosophical to its legal 
*rmulation in the American and French Revolutions, the individual, vis- 
a-vis, the State, human rights as rights against the national government, 
the emerging of the individual in the law of nations as a subject of rights 
ànd duties, the individual as subject of international concern, social and 
Politica] forces stressing the need for international recognition and pro- 
lection of human rights, the setting of human rights standards. The 
Niversal Declaration and its influence over the law of nations, critical 
assessment of the work of the UN in the human rights field, regional 
approach to the international protection of human rights, analysis of the 
Case law of the European Convention, human rights in the Inter-Ameri- 
can system, State sovereignty and the international protection of human 


ent à comparative approach to human rights’ protection at the national 
evel, due Process and freedom of speech in light of different legal sys- 
tems, (Research Paper) (Spring—day ) 

540 Cho: 
Choice of Law and Forum in International Controls (2) Delaume 
“ormerly Comparative Conflict of Laws and Transnational Legal Prob- 
lems) 
Adjudicatory jurisdiction, recognition and enforcement of foreign judg- 
Ments in England and the Common Market countries; choice of forum 


Clauses; transnational commercial arbitration; the Convention on the Set- 
sement of Investment Disputes between States and Nationals of Other 
Slates; Sovereign immunity; international judicial assistance; proof of for- 
Sign law; transnational contracts and stipulations of applicable law. Pre- 


femi: PP 
“quisite: Law 309. (Research Paper) (Summer 1974) 

Minar: European Common Market (2) 

;alysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; institu- 


10 RO F n t m 
ns of EEC and of member states and the internal law of member states 


| 
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as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising out dí 
tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. Backgro" 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Research Paper) 


542 Seminar: International Technical and Economic 
Assistance (2) 


Technical and economic assistance activities of the United States ! 
United Nations, and specialized agencies; problems of law, polic), : 
gram, and administration; development planning; public and private (^ 
actions and institutions involving technical or economic assistance 
search Paper) 


——— RT 


j 
546 Soviet Law (2) Ramu” 


at 
Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to s 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal vig 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet fede ip? 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; cr yt 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and pe 
international law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Falle 1 
p 
547 Chinese Law (2) be 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of " rit 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China, including gene ey? 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brie i gy 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawy? til 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other crimine j 9 
principles of civil law; Communist Chinese concept of internati 


(Research Paper) pe 

I > Lied, 

548 Law of the Near East (2) : ciples? 

: : : á " n 

Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic oa a P 

Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investiga cpi 

Western influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) 
—evening) 


pat" 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Public International and on of 
Law who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as Fe Me 
Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them 1n 
ter’s program. 


302 Admiralty 

304 United Nations Law and World Order 
305 International Law and World Order 
307 Comparative Law 

309 Conflict of Laws 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations l1 | 
521 International and Comparative Patent Law | 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
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| XATION 
j 


Fa S 
culty Advisers: J.R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver 


551 Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Weaver 


l Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Sub- 
, chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Prerequisite: 
Law 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weaver, Speiller, Horowitz 


Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testa- 
mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; 
Use of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and 
Jointly held property as part of the estate plan; planning for the continu- 
ation or disposition of the client’s business interests. Preparation of an 
estate plan, with supporting documents is the major project for the course. 
Prerequisite: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. (Problem Assignments) 
Spring— evening; summer 1974) 


55 : o" . is 
5 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Libin 


Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporate form 
ot doing business, Consideration of problems involved in the tax planning 
Qz the corporate structure and corporate operation, including the tax defi- 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available to corporate 
payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and employee, the 
debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding 
company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. Survey of 

* types of corporations receiving special treatment under the Internal 

*venue Code, such as financial institutions, real estate investment trusts, 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small business corpora- 
tions, Prerequisite: Law 340. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


5 à 
d Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) Chabot, Hopkins, Myers 
aX-exempt Organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax treatment 
or selected Organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations, and 
actice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy con- 
Tests of qualification, disqualification, and limited tax prefer- 
anics of securing and retaining exemption; qualified exemp- 
Bal or eee business income; private inurement, political activity. De- 
tive x: Oss of exemption. Return and reporting requirements. Compara- 
Sanction treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations. Special 
impro DS with Tespect to private foundations, managers, and donors for 
Tere Per, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment may be limited. 
quisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fall and spring—evening ) 


ence, Mec 


358 . 
Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) Tucker 


a effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate trans- 

Orne and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the 
IP and development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the 

ànd tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, 

the choice of financing techniques, such as the sale-leaseback; 

UP lon, amortization, and obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; 

(Exam and other involuntary conversions. Prerequisite: Law 336. 
Nation) (Spring—evening) 
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559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) Has 


Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of 0! ail ” 
gas industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration " 
velopment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of “econ 
interests." Sales vs. "leasing" transactions. Organization problems: 
requisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


560 Taxation—State and Local (2) j 
Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and ps 
property taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal «si 
taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Cong, 
problems. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Choice of Research Paper of 
nation) (Spring—evening) 


Hab 


562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) ble! 
The provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applica h 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice ° anol 
of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment © con " 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce igati 
for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (EX? ; 

e 


564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Field, 


Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with prim? 5 
tention given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are revie ic, * 
marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, eco a 
cial, and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, inclu Éy 
rent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Kapp, Troy y 
Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organization Y 
Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, | u ji v 
ning, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for Ie in? 
collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems yis 
practice. Preparation of various documents is required. i 
5 semester hours of taxation, including Law 336. (Problem Assi 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) w 


Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice Hia , 

Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal qu asi y 
ents 
i 
, pf 


Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court i 
drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; set = 
stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and proc pim 
and of the Department of Justice for litigation control. Prered 
567. (Writing Assignments) 


p the 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have not pen 
lowing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor OF 
Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


336 Taxation—Federal Income 

338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 

340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareho 
351 Law and Accounting 


ders 
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OTH 
| MER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
Securities Regulation 
<4 Business Planning 
Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


| URp, 
AN LEGAL STUDIES 
| culty 4 : 
| "Y Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, M. Pock, D.P, Rothschild 


571 Land Development Planning (3) McGrath* 


Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the implementation of 
development plans. (Examination and Paper) (Spring—evening) 


5 un : 
75 Community Economic Development (2) Stevenson 


A Substantive study of the organizational, financial, and tax-planning as- 
Pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small business organizations. Prob- 
lems illustrating some of the legal considerations of a nonprofit organi- 
Zation and a small business. Consideration of the problems of economic 
development and current efforts to stimulate it. Prerequisite: Law 312, 
336, (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) 


5 E i 
79 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (2 or 3) Sirulnik 


[vice in the Community Legal Clinic under the supervision of the Di- 
rector of the Clinic. The Clinic helps Washington, D.C., area agencies 
and community groups with the problems of the inner-city and Washing- 
lon's black and Spanish-speaking residents. Students are assigned to spe- 
Cific Projects, such as providing legal counsel to the Director of the Neigh- 
borhood Development Center in Anacostia: investigating job discrimina- 
Complaints, including working with volunteer attorneys suing for re- 
"lef; assisting in the preparation and conduct of a class action to remedy 
alleged. Police misconduct in a nearby black community; analyzing pend- 

Ing legislation and preparing testimony for an organization of ex-convicts; 

SN working with urban planning students in preparing proposals for con- 
ruction of housing and community facilities on surplus federal lands in 

Utheast Washington. Students who perform 10 hours’ service each week 

Or the Semester receive 2 semester hours of credit: students who perform 
Ged, service each week for the semester receive 3 semester hours of 

course May be repeated for credit not to exceed 6 semester hours. This 

is may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, 487, or any liti- 

gating activities in Law 346. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No 

cript redit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 

Ay s for the other courses in this area (listed below) appear elsewhere 
“need Courses,” 


451 
: Federal Programs in Urban Poverty (2) 
58 Housing the Poor (2) 


459 
; Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) 


01 
E. Land Development Law (3) 
Ui, tts 


nd Re McGrath, Jr., 


is Professor of Urban Planning and Chairman of the Department 


gional Planning in the School of Government and Business Administration. 


n 
| 
l 
| 
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505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 


560 Taxation—State and Local (2) 


ve n 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Urban Legal Studies who € 
taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris D 
Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's progr? 


349 Local Government Law 
445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments 
477 The Police and the Community 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 

475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of C riminal Be havior 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Crimina 
487 Child Advocacy 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


OTHER ADVANCED COURSES 


590 Population Control and the Law (2) " 


y 
Consideration of the concept of an "optimum" population roii, 
examination of existing statutes which encourage or discourage pa p 
growth; relevant Supreme Court cases; international policies O latio" 
law nature leading to population stabilization; and propos g 
(Research Paper) 


591 Legislative Drafting (2) 


Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview jim de 
islative process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollmen 
to 30 students. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening) 


wt | 


592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Dixon, H. Greed 


Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; gu 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitution ali di) 
Enrollment limited to 36 students. (Research Paper) 


6 

593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) E o 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Con mover 
death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events, an and this 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions nt [4 
tive period of our national life, including a critical crane OE 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of Mortal 
lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time "- enbet [^ 
the role of the lawyer in today's troubled scene. Each y 
seminar presents the results of his research and thought sie 


or by a written report. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC ( No adi 
given for this course. (Problem Assignments) (Fall—as p) 


594 Seminar: Privacy (2) 


obi 
vith PF " 
Detailed study of civil interests in freedom from intrusion, W ycho 
including government surveillance, private investigations, P 
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testing, state regulation of marital relations, and conduct restrictions of 
Public institutions. Discussions based on a small number of cases, selec- 
tions from the literature of psychology and psychoanalysis, legal read- 
ings, and student research memoranda and papers. Students should have 
a substantial academic background in at least one of the following areas: 
PSychology, sociology, philosophy, or civil rights law. In addition to the 
research paper, weekly memoranda will be required. Enrollment limited 
to 24 students. (Research Paper) 


595 Seminar: Supreme Court Practice (2) Gressman 


Study of the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Certiorari and appeal; the Court’s Rules of Practice; 
‘OW to prepare petitions and jurisdictional statements; the internal opera- 
tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects of Supreme Court prac- 
tice, such as bail and stay applications, use of extraordinary writs, motions 
Practice, oral argument, and briefing; in forma pauperis procedures. Stu- 
dents will Prepare documents used in Supreme Court practice—petitions 
Or certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposing briefs and arguments 
—using the actual conference list of cases pending before the Court. (Re- 
Search Paper) (Spring—day) 


597 Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 


Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program of study must be 
Submitted to a faculty member in writing and approved prior to the be- 
inning of the semester. May not be elected for more than 12 semester 
Ours of credit. (Fall and spring) 


398 Research in Public Law (2) Staff 


Registration limited to students with at least a B average who have had a 

Seminar or comparable course in field of proposed research. Students are 

Tesponsible for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is 

Willing to sponsor their research. This adviser’s name must be submitted 

to the Dean at registration. Work must be completed within the semester. 
tudents may repeat this course once for credit with the approval of the 
*an. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 


t is recommended that students not register for both sections in one se- 
Mester, (Fall, spring, summer) 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


Nr. 
ER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE 


ire x 
tor Milton Carrow 
C 
US FOR ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE was created by the Board of Gov- 
Lhive of the American Bar Association in association with George Washington 
ity and is funded by the American Bar Endowment. Its basic purpose 
Mogg revi e educational, research, and archival resources for an estimated 


Md oia CTS and others engaged in the administrative law field, both within 


“Ide government. 


RON rr 
lh. 'NMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 
l lre 

"or AW, Reitze 
Enyj on 
iae ironmental Law Program seeks to provide both academic and clini- 
NUM rience in the environmental law field. The program is predicated on an 
Ae von of information and experience between the academic community and 
iy io Of the practicing attorney. The result is a forum for presentation, 
nre n, and implementation of legal avenues to cope with the critical en- 
"ie Issues of the present and future generations. These goals are 

through Courses, seminars, research projects, and clinical activities. 


VeRy 

, MENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
Ecto $ 
i "GJ, Ginsburg 
th foe hensive government contracts program provides continuing instruc- 
uM je ustry and government personnel in this field and a program of 
Wy, The ding to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement 
: Program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in ad- 
Problem 

Nor... : 

On of 
er 


M S in the field, (3) an annual institute treating a problem of 
ary import 


ance, (4) an annual conference in a major area, (5) com- 
Mat 


ph erials for use in current courses, (6) publication of a series of 
eie S treating special problems in the field, and (7) special research 
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INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Director T.F. Courtless, Jr. 
Co-director Leon Yochelson 


: ( 
The Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology draws upon the insights f 
techniques of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to law "t 
sister disciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psychiatry 
criminology. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW PROGRAM 
Director W.T. Mallison 


The objective of the International Law Program is to provide a betten b 
standing of how decisions in international law are actually made and 
provements which are needed in decision-making, sanctions processes, 
accompanying legal institutions to promote the extension of the rule 9 
in the world community while considering the relationship between a 
and international law. The Program also includes the international 4 
business transactions and economic development. The objectives of 
gram are implemented through course work and seminars for both J24 
Post.-J.D. degree students and through research and writing in the field. 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 
Director J.M. Brown 


The social, economic, technological, political and legal interrelationshi® 
erated by the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource: e 
of being subjected to differing but concurrent public and private use 
growing number of issues involving management policy and control 
which are of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land y 
agement and Control Program, through a combination of academic 

and game-simulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding d 
and pending problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solution wit 
to this developing area of national concern. 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Director H.P. Green att 
The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal 1 
ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, research stu 
publications to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively (m 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation's prese 
sive commitment to scientific progress. 


PATENT LAW PROGRAM 
Director Irving Kayton Jd 
; ; ; : Pos" g. 
The Patent Law Program is designed for students in the J.D. and "m 
degree programs whose intentions are to specialize in the practice 9 
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| During the 


&c Past eight years an organized program has been developed to offer 
-Omple 


Siinne ^m as integrated collection of courses in patent law as possible. 
Y other S erings in patent law now t total 17 semester hours, far more than 
à Copyrig 1W school in the United States. In addition, courses in trademark 
ght law are also available (see the "Patent and Trade Regulation 
area of specialization in the “Advanced Courses” section of this c atalogue 
oe list and detailed description of the patent law courses offered). 
ati of the Patent Law P rogram is to provide the student with a concen- 
in Patent law at a level of specialization and maturity which will enable 
Advance more rapidly in this field. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


irector of Law Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) 1964 


The 
, GEORGE WASHING 


iat : TON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and has been 
ed with the 


in th General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 
| P the oad Constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 

ow umni of the school in close touch with one another, especially with 
LEN of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals information as 


e co Mn n d . 
LEN Whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
© school 


li ole members are those who have matriculated in the school or National 

V q ty and have left in good standing, and any member or former member 

LIN ERU of the school. Active members are those eligible members who 
life nt Contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 

members of the George Washington Law Association. 

la, Association plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. 

Bu, ES are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 

The that directory information can be kept up to date. 

ishin aw Alumni Office is in the University Library, 2130 H Street, N.W., 
Son, D.C. 20006. 


CERs FOR 1973-74 


"rid, x 
it pi F: Elwood Davis, LL.B. 1943; Washington, D.C. 


ead President. Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; 
keong ington, D.C. 


Washi ice President. Richard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1965; 
hing 


28ton, D.C, 
ln, ys” President.—Bpetty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arling- 
E... 
May? Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B, 1964; Washington, D.C. 


wj, -. Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; Washington, D.C. 
loseph. Committee: 
] D, Bulman, LL.B. 1931; Washington, D.C. 
lames pus LL.B.(W.D.) 1924; New York, N.Y. 
lan. * Cacheris, J.D.(W.H.) 1960; Alexandria, Va. 
lon g R- Caruso, B.A. 1949, J.D. 1950, LL.M. 1953; Washington, D.C. 


n i 
Donald ty assity, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953; Salt Lake City, Utah 


: Ching, LL.B. 1953; Honolulu, Hawaii 
` Maly, J.D. 1966; Akron, Ohio 


fra, 
Pt we eos oo 
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! Marshall C. Gardner, B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, J.D.(W.H.) 1955; Washing" 
E D.C. 

i George E. Goodwin, J.D. 1955; Dallas, Texas 


Paul F. Hannah, J.D.(W.H.H.) 1933; Boston, Mass, 

Joe L. Horne, J.D.(W.H.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1964; New Orleans, La. 
James P. Hume, LL.B. 1926; Chicago, Ill. 

Charles H. Landesman, LL.B. 1963; Newark, N.J. 

Carlos F. Lucero, J.D. 1964; Alamosa, Colo. 

Lawrence Margolis, LL.B. 1961; Washington, D.C. 

Charles L. Marinaccio, J.D.(W.H.) 1962; Washington, D.C. 

Don W. Martens, J.D.(W.H.) 1963; Orange, Calif. 

Robert C. McCandless, B.A. 1961, Law (1963); Washington, D.C. 
William P. McClure, J.D.(W.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1954; Washington, DY 
Bruce S. Mencher, B.A. 1957, J.D.(W.H.) 1960; Washington, D.C. 
Alice L. O'Donnell, LL.B 1954; Washington, D.C. 

Robert L. Oswald, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 

Paul L. Pascal, J.D. 1965; Washington, D.C. 

Edward A. Potts, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. 

B.R. Pravel, J.D.(W.H.) 1951; Houston, Texas 

Charles Price, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Washington, D.C. 

Harry M. Reid, J.D. 1964; Las Vegas, Nev. D 
Charles K. Schanker, B.B.A. 1966, J.D.(W.H.) 1969; Washington, ^ 
John V. Skinner, J.D.(W.H.) 1962; Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas F. Smegal, J.D. 1961; San Francisco, Calif. 

Robert E. Smylie, J.D. 1942, LL.D. 1958; Boise, Idaho 

Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951; Washington, D.C. 
Robert C. Stone, LL.B. 1967; Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

James R. Stoner, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. 

Robert P. Visser, J.D.(W.H.) 1966; Washington, D.C. 
Lewis H. Weiss, J.D. 1930; St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Alexander W. Whitaker, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Washington, D.C. 

J.D. Williams, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C. | 
Ronald A. Willoner, LL.B. 1960; College Park, Md. 

Oscar A. Zabel, J.D. 1926; Seattle, Wash. f pc 
Philip F. Herrick, ex officio, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936; Washington» 


THE UNIVERSITY 


ET 
ORY AND ORGANIZATION 


| The 


hian GORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
wed lege in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
ington 1-2 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
Ume i Diversity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
d ars, is an intangible one. 
Won "a Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
lope ,, CStablishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Darts of st, While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
l Prei © country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
the ha "Judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
by Ty, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Wards p Shington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
District or Bdowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
*Ihment lumbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
tN neve Should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
"tene r extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of 
Pully 224 Washington's bequest became worthless. 
ission conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Mets and urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
lie pir. men Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
d Lupe. 9f Columbia, Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- 
nes ^ Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
"ar, Or à charter, After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 


T * 
CMM Was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
iy reli the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 


Sal any gious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
rittance eae either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
R the, Mud College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
i B the an’ for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 


itii, tire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 


M Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
Avenue Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
dow, to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
ntown, For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
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buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth” 

Fifteenth Streets. "m. 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been deV 

in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy " 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania A 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University: pr 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The pu 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was fo 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Was ity 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Univers! 
had hoped to see established. f An 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Scien poo 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the w^ 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, P 
Government and Business Administration, Public and International A m 
College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the 
Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs, P ened © 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is g0V offic’ 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 
member. | 


| 
ACADEMIC STATUS 


ay ace 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional T 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary U piv?" 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


LOCATION y 
. . ARS ; . Avenue f 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania the W 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are pano | 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the DoR i 
of the Interior, the Department of State, the General Services Admin or 


the National Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the pe 
Arts. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary Ev —— 
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Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 
Joel Barlow, B.A., J.D., LL.D. j 


* Alumni trustee, 
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j Peorge M, Bunker, B.S. | 
| aÈ Bums, LL.B., LL.D. lu 
| JeOrge A. Butler, LL.B. 
| rtimer M, Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
| oy Chatelain, Jr. | 
E Clausen, J.D. = | 
| p ateline Cochran, L .H.D., LL.D., Sc. ME 
Donald C, Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
seph B. - Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Nak G. Dickey, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D. , D.Lit., L.H.D. 
bin B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
n uncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. Tes : 
| wi Uoyg H. Elliott, M. A.. Ed. D., LL.D., President of the University, ex officio 
| Mies Graham, B.A, 


I 
los lville B, Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
b - Hirshhorn 
LAPA D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
| Day Jennings 


‘Sine 4M. Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
hr Sy A, Levine, B.A., M.D. 
je Klin J J. Lunding, LL B. EID. 
e iah Milbank. Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
ald W, Nyrop, B.A. , LL.B. 
quon W, Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Xie M, Pinkett, B.A. 
Ue Poli, B.A. in Govt. 
ite eI Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
peas, a ALD 


Wi Ompson, Jr., B.A. 
SS hite, B.S. in C.E. | 
Vito Wilson, LL.B, 
Spe . Wise, Ph.B. 
line, O, : Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
leri right, B.S., J.D. 

: Wright, I] p. , LL.D. 
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NORARy TRUSTEES 


Kany M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Nevel UNcan 

Ca, e Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Brooks lover, Jr. M.A. AL |: ie On De | I l 
hited y 29 BA. J.D., LUD, LHD, D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 

loh Lawson, LL.B. , LL.D. 
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E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd B. Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for 
Affairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, J.D., Vice President for Administration ie il 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr, B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice Preside 
Treasurer 

James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting sp? 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Pres 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
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Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian ‘ r 

Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian f? 
Management and Planning ‘ 

Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


| uar; 


"ville Dini: 

e Dickin- : 

BA Dickinson Benson, Professor Emeritus of Law 

Oswald r? Johns Hopkins University; LL.B. 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University 
mo, Mister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
eq ritus; Director Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
Bs "ch Institute 


sity. I “0, United States Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington Univer- 


lilli » 1946, Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 
lam Tho 


B.A, 1922 mas Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 

ames be » LLB. 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
Php. E" Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 

Char » University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 
Nes Ber 


BA, 19) nard Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Law 
1957, nt J.D, 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 
LL p, 1 ersity of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; 


» Dickinson School of Law 
‘Clive 


hg 
ley M; 
Ba Marshall Albert, Professor of Law 
, University” Princeton University; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 
Icha 
'd Cheste 
BA, Inge ester Allen, Professor of Law 
Scar Alt ' *.D, 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963, University of Michigan 
p B, Shuler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
leder: » George Washington University 
: 3 andolph Anderson, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
"d of Oyr. niversity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; B.A. in Jurisprudence 1965, Univer- 
ale d; J.D. 1968, Harvard University 
Ba 1962 Orbes Baldwin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
uu h averford College; J.D. 1965, University of C hicago 
zhe 
BS. in E Ill, Professor of Law 
‘p "=. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
the essor 
lw Li 
th 


ir Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of 


Admi * Vice Constitute the Faculty of the National Law Center. The President of the Univer- 
Ssio resident for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the University, the Director of 
niversity, and the University Librarian are ex officio members of the faculty. 
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Eugene Norman Barkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, University of Scranton; LL.B. 1943, Dickinson School of Law 
Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George washing” 
University 


Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 
Alan Berkeley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University " 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law Libra 5 


Geo! 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, 
Washington University 


Elaine Leah Bloomfield, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law : 
B.A. 1967, Case Western Reserve University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Robert Brandon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law; Director of the Land Use Manag? 
and Control Program "m 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; J.D. 1963, University of Flo ter P 
Milton Michael Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law; Director of the Cen 
Administrative Justice 
B.A. 1933, Syracuse University; J.D. 1937, Harvard University 
George Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


po 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1938, George Washington University; LLM. 
Georgetown University 


Herbert Chabot, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


_ | 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1957, Columbia University; 
1964, Georgetown University 


Robert Howard Chanin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


"m 
iwersit! 
B.A. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1959, Yale Univers! 
1961, Columbia University 


John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Bernard Sol Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law oaii 
B.B.A. 1956, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1960, Georgetown Univ 


Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law od posl 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, LL.D. 196^ 
Law School 


Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law d 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1952, State e 
Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University dicil 
" d n 4 
Raymond Douglas Cotton, Professorial Lecturer in Law and in Me 
Public Affairs 


j Ur 
B.A. 1965, Monmouth College, New Jersey; J.D. 1968, M.S. in Hygiene 1969, Hi 
versity 


me 


t 
" rof 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology; Din ecto 


Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology of Maff 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University 0 


Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law i wasio” 
eo 


Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris; M.Comp.L. 1953, 
University 


Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law E d 
Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan; Dr.Jur. 1943, University of Pav 
1949, George Washington University 
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Paul Gerald 
B.A. 1940, 
Diversity 


0) Y , 
bert Galloway Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law Fiir 
A. 1 3, Ph.D. 1947, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, George Washington University 


Ja í » 

Mes Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law j 

, & 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetown University 
Linds a á 
nda Colvard Dorian, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
* 1968, University of Maryland; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Ty Robert Dunner, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
™ m ChE, 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 
Meye la 2 ; 
E Eisenberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law ; So 
“a 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1958, Columbia University 


RI 
| e Zenoft Ferster, Professor of Law 


l, University of Wisconsin—Madison; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 


Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law , 
M.A. 1942, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; J.D. 1951, George Washington 


Omas — 1 « 
- Francis Field, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
nive. ^ University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1958, University of Oxford; J.D. 1961, Harvard 
enmity; LL.M. 1968, Georgetown University 
arcus p. 2 - . 
is Bartlett Finnegan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Geor, » United States Military Academy; LL.B. 1955, University of Virginia; LL.M. 1957, 
al 8e Washington University 
n V 2 . OP * 
atore Francis Fiscina, Assistant Research Professor of Medical and Public 
airs 
B, i 
ington 9 Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, George Wash- 
l x niversity E 
Icha i " r 
BA Richard Flyer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
E L 59, LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
A id Garvey, Visiting Professor of Law 


1967 Us Xavier University, Ohio; LL.B. 1948, Catholic University of America; S.J.D. 
! Gi, ,', Versity of Michigan 
» *rome Ginsburg, Professor of Law; Director of the Government 
ntracts Program 
Laur "354, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
en " k " 
BA T Stephen Gold, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


ill * Princeton University; LL.B. 1961, LL.M. 1962, Harvard University 
lian, Wol 


l.p, ig, COtt Goodrich, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Davig Crit > "Diversity of Texas at Austin 
BA, iac enden Green, Professor of Law 

"Ha » Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 

| TO 3 * H 
Techy Saal Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, and 
ology Pr, 

BA, 1942, 2 ogram 


* 1948, University of Chicago 


Ugen 

eG : 

Ba pressman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Oseph » J.D. 1940, University of Michigan 

Ba, mattis Guttentag, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

* "DiVersity of Michigan; LL.B. 1953, Harvard University 
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x Harris, Professor of Law 


Was) hell University; LL.B. 1939, S..D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, 
Ashington University 
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Murdock Head, Airlie Professor of Medical and Public Affairs oe 
D.D.S. 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, 
Washington University 

William Norman Hedeman, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law we 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College; J.D. 1968, University of Maryland; LL.M. 1972, George 
ington University 

James Daniel Hill, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1936, J.D. 1938, University of Iowa 

Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
M.D. 1942, Georgetown University 

Bruce Richard Hopkins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law versit 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington Uni 

Eugene Gary Horowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. in Govt. 1958, J.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


yet 
LL.B. 1945, National Cheng-chi University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale vs 
Radwan Jabri, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law on, P 
LL.B. 1965, University of Aleppo; M.C.L. 1968, University of Miami; LL.M. 19» 


1972, George Washington University 
John Wingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law ; 

B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; J.D, 1932, George Washington University 
Hugh Donald Jascourt, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1956, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1960, Wayne State University 
Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
Robert Harris Kapp, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Program m 


B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.5-P 
Columbia University 


John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
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B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
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Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 


Roger Stroock Kuhn, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; J.D. 1951, Columbia University 
Henry West Leeds, Professorial Lecturer in Law ichiga 
B.S. in Econ. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1956, University of Mi 
Jack Lewis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University 
Jerome Bernard Libin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1956, Northwestern University; J.D. 1959, University of Michigan 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Coordin 
Legal Training Program 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 
*William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the In 
Law Program 
J.S.D. 1967, Yale University 
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* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1975, 
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Ud, i M.A. 1920, Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michigan; 
Ro ' George Washington University 
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* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1975. 
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Glen E » Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D, 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
Bs, M Weston, Professor of Law 
John Le * University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 
8 ; ; A 
le White, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


A] 
! 94; 
1D dey M4. 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Washington University 


| Bal Ridault Williams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ludy Ly » LL.B. 1964, Howard University 

0 7 . ° , 
BA, i ns Wolf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 


lohn Je , "anhattanville College; J.D. 1970, Georgetown University 
SS ; ; 
LEV 1953 Yurow, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Murray Z 958, George Washington University 
Bs, Weben, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


1952 
hin ' Ms, 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 1959, George 
gton University 


8 
Summary of Registration, Fall Semester 1973-74 


day 3 Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year Graduate Other 

Saing m 375 346 D uu 48 20 

lota. S NAR E o 124 104 85 84 199 67 
1741 


M. 


0, 
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leay 
* of abs 
“tbbaticag nce fall semester 1974; on sabbatical leave spring semester 1975. 
wate SPring semester 1975. 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
j REGULATIONS 


T 
E. RO WINO UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
and Handbook, eto" with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
$ incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 
e 1 
the villowing resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
*rsity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
and inge Safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
is ET very concept of a university; and Y 
free Speech ] he George Washington University is committed to protection of 
Motes and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Mfety ^ campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Violence * campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
nd civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 

Versin. . *refore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
f... at in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
cts whi and law ful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
ic ich cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
sip affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 

iltation with m his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
Vates and the sre 5 hairman of the Executive Committee pi the —— 
Ve order. dent of the Student Body, as are required to restore an 
S or fa. nc uding, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 

aculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 

aS are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
NY such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 
T order is restored as is practicably possible. 


n afte 


approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


ds of SD suspended from The George Washington University on the 
his sus, eding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
Pension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs} of 
ible ashington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 


Uni 
‘Versit 
es any Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. 


functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Ommittee on Appeals, 
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b L4 
The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, W* 
proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington Unive rsity: affirms its traditi 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit bu w 
and government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduci 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle M 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, prO disi 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or dist 
the recruiter in his activities. ide? 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange sedi 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly sche 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by p 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the nf 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nono 
tive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance tt 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent wh 


jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals | 
may be its object. 


tob 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees 0? Oe 
19, 1968*: 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination "T 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no o " 
zation can be recognized or supported by the University unless it pP. 


continued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices m p^ 
tent, considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the Uni i 

Oct 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees 9? 


19, 1968: 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violati?" T^ 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain d 
Members of the academic community should know that administrativ f 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation UL 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others- g m 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President 


Faculty to continue to implement this policy. av 
rov 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was apP 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


4 An 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Universi ogg 
member of the University (including as members of the University 
having a formal connection with the University) rese? 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, 
and learning, or ts 0 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or 8v® 
University or to University buildings, or 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 
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(c ; — 
(d) Who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
Unive Who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
ersity, : ; 


May be 


lesser Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 


Disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
Bovernment of its members. 
disciplines to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 


te Plinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
Solution ‘sh 


Unive; all have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
Nersity H 


earing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


^ 
ste duties 
Mett Factqetd functions of the Hearing 


A Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Ommittee on Appeals, 
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Requests for the following publications must include your zip code 
be addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 


: cato" 

UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, Pi jh 
Government and Business Administration, Public and Internation 
Office of Admissions 


school * 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, Admissions Office, 
Medicine and Health Sciences 

SUMMER SESSIONS CATALOGUE, Dean of the Summer Sessions 

SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions | 
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Day classes, 27, 50 
Day division, 13, 27 
D.C. law students in court program, 56 
Degree requirements: 
Foreign students, 24 
J.D. program, 14-15 
LL.M. program, 19-21 
M.Comp.L. programs, 24 
S.J.D. program, 22 
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Emeriti, Faculty, 93 
Employment, student, 48 
English, test, as a foreign language, 
23-24 
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Entrance requirements: 
J.D. program, 11, 24 
LL.M. program, 19, 24 
M.Comp.L. programs, 24 
S.J.D. program, 21-22, 24 
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Faculty, 93-99 

Fees, 31-33 
Food service rates, 46 
Payment of, 32-33 
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George Washington Law Association, 
87-88 

George Washington Law Review, 9, 16, 
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Health service, student, 46—48 
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Program, 83 
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International law: 
Courses, 52-53, 74-76 
LL.M. specialization, 19 
Program, 84 
Society, 17 
International Law and Economics, 


Journal of, 9, 16, 54 


Journal of International Law and 
Economics, 9, 16, 54 
Juris Doctor program, 11-18 


Law Review, 9, 16, 53 
Law School Admission Test, 10-11, 28 | 
Law School Data Assembly Service, 28 
Law, science, and technology: 
Courses, 68—69 
LL.M. specialization, 19 
Program, 84 
Law students civil rights research 
council, 8, 9, 17 
Legal aid bureau, 8, 9, 56 
Legal education, continuing, 25 
Library, 9-10 
Officers, 92 
Loan funds, 37 
Location of the National Law Center, 
8-9 
Location of the University, 90 
Lost and found, 44 


Master's thesis, 20, 81 
Military leave, 43 

Moot court competition, 9, 16 
Munson Hall apartments, 46 
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Objectives of the National Law 
Center, 9 
Officers of Administration, 92 
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Patent and trade regulation law: 
Courses, 54, 57, 72-74 
LL.M. specialization, 19 

Patent law club, 17 

Patent law program, 84-85 

Phi Alpha Delta, 17 

Phi Delta Phi, 17 

Placement office, 9, 48 

Placement service, 48 

Poverty, law and: 

Courses, 65-66 
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Readmission, 29 
Readmitted student, 29 
Refunds, 34 
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Summary of, fall semester, 1973—74, 
99 
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Financial, 31-34 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.M) 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Ar 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (2: 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geom 
Cart.Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.); MIT 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts ( 
Master of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music ( 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Ten. 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master 0 
in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D) 


on D 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Scie | 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LLM) , 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law ( (SJ 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science ( ) 
gineering) (B.S, (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineer 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (MES 
ter of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M. 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.) Pri 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts In m 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education 

(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of (B. 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration H. 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B-S. m 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in 
Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Ad ng 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of nning ^ 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Pali 
of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate !n mini 
Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business ^ 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


in 


YU (B.A) 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of AT 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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August 26 
August 27 
August 28 
August 29-31 
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September 3 
November 1 


November 19 
November 27 
December 2 
December 2 
December 3 
December 9-18 
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January 7-8 
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March 18 

April 1 
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April 18 
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May I 
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THE CALENDAR 1974-1 


| 


FALL SEMESTER | 


Orientation for students from foreign countries mon 

Placement tests for entering students Tuesday 

Advising for all students Wednesday y T d 

Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering Thu | 

Saturday 

Application for February graduation due as par 

istration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

Classes begin Tuesday 4 1 aid 

Application for spring semester student financia | 

Friday bl 
"] 


TL 


J 


t 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due vp 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class wedn 
Classes resume Monday day 
Master's theses of February candidates due Mon® 
Last day of fall-semester classes Thursday 
Examination period Monday—Wednesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


,,, Mot 
Orientation for students from foreign countries M 
Advising for all students Tuesday-W ednesday rius 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Saturday 
Application for May graduation due às part 
tion 
Spring-semester classes begin Monday financi 
Application for 1975-76 freshman student h 
due Saturday T 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday nsfef ysl 
Application for 1975-76 continuing and tr | 
graduate student financial aid due Saturday 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday fi 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oci 


Classes resume Monday sday 
D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Tusc r 
Application for 1975-76 graduate student 
due Tuesday : 

day \ 


Master's theses of May candidates due Fr! 
Last day of spring-semester classes Friday p" 
Examination period Thursday-Saturday "m || 
Application for Summer Sessions student 

due Thursday 5 
Commencement Sunday 


* This calendar is subject to change. 
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To 
a PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 
Png School of Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
Mage, ce 1884, and offers programs Of study leading to Bachelor's, 
Y thay p and Doctor's degrees. Its prime objective is to educate the student 
plie ^ will have the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
ti T B" attainment of our many national objectives. In these changing 
Pii ap cessary to search for quality. Students and faculty have the op- 
M f assisting in the planning and implementation of educational pro- 
l rel, ination is made periodically of the School's objectives and how 
Pent ^ nose established by the Engineering Council for Professional De- 
“CPD) 


ed | Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic and 
le 1 
Thi vels of 


Catalo education and his role in present. and future society. 
gue describes the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
les infor dy in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and in- 
loin, ls ‘ation on the Cooperative Education Program in Engineering and 
The C stitute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences (JIAFS). 
ua Operative Education Pro ram in Engineering provides the under- 
te engineeri " s 8 he > E : ar 
UN in engi ering student with the Opportunity to obtain an enduring foun- 
"hang en neering education by combining academic learning with practical, 
Min Perience in the student's chosen field of engineering. The student's 


VT will help him pay for a major part of the cost of his education. 
i the vw Created by the joint efforts of the NASA-Langley Research Center 
oppor of Engineering and Applied Science. The education and re- 
nities offered in the program combine the academic resources of 

lir, of ington University and the professional research resources and 
M for caren A-Langley Research Center to prepare qualified graduate stu- 
: he choot rs in research, development, design, and teaching. 
livor ci "d Engineering and Applied Science is a professional school in 
MM of porised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges. The 
, al evel, the nation's capital is very favorable for the intellectual and 
a the Se pment of the student. The metropolitan Washington area con- 
a Iw o concentration of research and development in the 

ly, » Gnd the 

E^ ering many 
Moom Phere of th 

eing a small school, it recognizes the individual as the single 
nt in the educational process. The student body, under- 
^ has a primary interest in design, research, development, 
» bé th scientific and engineering activities. Many alumni of 
Dy nen, poy cessfully engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, 
> Philosophy re nt, and education. i 
ivi, i A of the School, which might be summarized as “education 
Nh, found o t conformity,” has through the years reflected the many subtle 
facul, "8s in the engineering profession. 
Tuy the School and I look forward to providing a closer and 
LL allonship with you. If you need additional information, please 

9 call upon the Department Chairmen or me. 


HAROLD LrEBOWITZ 
Dean 


E 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


THE MEANING OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE »" 
ENGINEERING IS A BROAD PROFESSION. Its responsibilities and activities ug 
into every aspect of industry and research, and into many fields of co ip P 
and the arts. Engineers have faced and continue to face problems dil! 
production and distribution of all types of manufactured products vit 
the design of mechanical, electrical, and chemical processes, of eq" ci 
and of plants in which such products are made; in the design and cons n 
of an infinite variety of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbors, "o. 
in aircraft design and construction, including complicated electronic ed d 
for control, guidance, and communication; in the operation of transi gf 
systems; in the wide spectrum of activities existing in the automotive ! d 
in the missile and space programs; in the generation and transmission 9 in ol 
in the modern phases of communication; in the control of tr g ene 
planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the environments pi^ 
resources and power; and in ventilation and refrigeration. This list ^r is! 
tions is far from exhaustive; it does indicate, however, that engine? 
broad profession in which there are many specialists. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 0 


In any discussion of “engineering and applied science," it is impr itt, 
emphasize the distinction between engineering and science. e 

Scientific Advisory Committee points out that the engineer an so f 
play an important role on a team. “The scientist is one who se ihe 99 y 
the boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer ve "T | 
combining the knowledge of science with his knowledge and awa? get 
needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society 


e 

« : aee ncoV 

and create things for human use. . . . While scientists he z tools» igi 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tang! omm 


‘ "uar r : u 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, 9 
living, and our national defense." 


- 
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The Work 
9f such k 


and SOcie 


: j M 
the Means for Operating a dynamic society. He must consider vx — 
al Owledge that exists will enable him to create a workab vae : me e 
E how the Product can be built, who will use it, and how such use 

Mithe environment in which it will operate. 


i : TAPA « t 
of engineers is a focal point at which scientific wes d etes 
Dowledge as a service to society, financial material, -— as A 
lY's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore, 


: PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


iners are concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. “x 
ange as the term is used in this catalogue and as it is commonly + sere 
i refers to the person who makes use of the —— e sc c 
This” hno Ogy in an economically feasible manner for the ^ ps pe Seen 
Curri >S I$ complex and challenging. Although the n x e 8 "ren. 
in Cula is certainly scientific, the engineer has not lost his — — 
0f th ng às an intellectual agent in the practical world. 2. ct aes md 
the à engineer arises from the breadth of the implications o erm € E 
tence, o Of society as well as from the depth of the requirements heo pe- 
Many echnology has radically rearranged human life in e aa = 
Unio © believe that, although the threshold of space has cen c , es 7 
LO medical and engineering practice has been achieved, an Pa: 
"mii; : “© been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on m 
55 just a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 


Now 

"ERING EDUCATION AND THE STUDENT 
: -d f * 
d Changing and advancing engineering activity requires an education for 
ui Ure E 


ased on fundamental principles of science useful in Cervaria 

there mamie, a vanced society. In the fields of engineering and applied X 
M, no Substitute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve » 
ig im 5 faced. ithout question, achievement in particular oet m 
Pret all ant. Equally important, however, is the ability to ana ines r 
Oluti ! © aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evalu a 
Rep in the light of all available information. The attainment o 
E * basis for undergraduate education. The —— E 
Paluri, = Chool of Engineering and Applied Science is subjected to periodic 
appraisal by the faculty. 
wet the School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 
Ming anae principle. to assist the student in preparing for a wem eni 
Ihe Dri and applied Science. This philosophy requires that the stu En 

inciPles 9n which future practice will be based and that he enc ^ 
we Centered on that meaningful junction between NT eric 
Portunitj o8 Out his professional life he can follow the many in 

5$ that may dev lop. 
e Retama however, that only the intellectual g- en 
Udy of engineering and applied science. eme) c ced 
LA education, science, history, government, and other disciplines, 


e Curri 
n One p, CUl 


ut in any of these areas, even though the prospective va 
hieved high scholastic standing, if he is genuinely — 
' e can probably find a place for himself. Those who are mo 
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P n 
erately well-endowed with mental ability and who are interested and willing 
work will find in engineering and applied science a rich and varied field 
study which can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to make 
eralizations in this area, but if a student has demonstrated an aptitude $ 
mathematics, science, and English, he will probably find the work of eng! i 
and the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and chalet, 
Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard are, n 
indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the capacil 
manage further study in mathematics and science and their application 
engineering. No school or college can “give” an education. It can offer 
the opportunity to “get” an education. The George Washington Univ 
School of Engineering and Applied Science is a small school which P 
an opportunity for close liaison with faculty members, as well as the 0 
tunity to participate in matters of student concern—in organizations, by 
ing on the magazine, and through other student activities. The School 


4 - A ^ : r 
nizes the individual as the most important element in the educational P 


rus 
(NS SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
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‘Story 


E Sc 
1884 HOOL op ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE was organized October 1, 


> & 


Situat S the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University and was 


i Liter, poration from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were offered 
Scien ature, Science, and Technology and led to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Shoo ovi Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. The 
Mering, *5 among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in engi- 


l 
te C903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, and 
Sience, "mbian College were merged into a single Department of Arts and 
» hin; Dgineering degrees were made graduate. 
Nitiateg „trative changes led to The Washington College of Engineering being 
of the E 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate colleges 
struct; niversity, each with its own Board of Trustees. The College provided 

ln 1908 leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and architecture. 
tng the name of the College was changed to the College of Engineering 
Mgh | chanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give the student a thor- 
Nis la erstanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. Emphasis 
Which th on the development of a knowledge of scientific principles upon 
tey RM Student could build and by which he might solve new problems as 

The nar În practice. . 
iting ame of the School was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engi- 
He curries later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from 
te Prim um, and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. However, 
kt; ary emphasis upon principles rather than technology which had char- 
e of a e School since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as 
h 1962 Important distinguishing features of the School. l 
Mig Science” name of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 


11 
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ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredi 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. .. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association 0 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination ni? 

The curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mech, 
Engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Dé 
ment. 


Undergraduate Study EBp^ 


on in 
THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation vj 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and ie 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence in T 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation for # ip 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may develop 

future. f ing O° 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long conti 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that encour gp 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. i «ol 
uate, when he receives his Bachelor's degree, is prepared for producti rog 
in his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development and P jn 
both formal and informal. The undergraduate curricula include cours nil 
humanities and social sciences to the extent necessary to develop 4 m 


demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either the o fof 


ol 
Ad 


of the ^ 
f ides. 


ing his undergraduate years the student is led to strengthen his skills = 
and his talent for creative activity, through liberal use of project evaluat 
tory work. Independent thought and original ideas receive higher n 
in the appraisal of student achievements, than the rote recital of tunity 
To provide the undergraduate engineering student with the oppo acad 
obtain an enduring foundation in engineering education by combining. f fi 
learning with relevant, real-world employment which provides Pe engin j 
hand experience in his chosen field of engineering, the School of inecri?l 
and Applied Science has a Cooperative Education Program in € 
which arrangements have been made with leading industrial and P ry ef 
organizations for student employment at prevailing salary rates. the best Py 
made to place the student in positions of employment that provide v" 
sible engineering experience consistent with his career plans. ce 
periods provide the student with income that may enable him tO 
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maj 

eae Portion of his 
Ansfer ctu de 
N 'équireme 
"gram i 


tuition and other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as | 
nts from community colleges whose completed work is equivalent 

nts in this program, can be admitted to the Cooperative Education 

" Engineering. 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


icipin admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by | | 
no iscri in, lectual effort in its environment. In the selection process, there | 
Mission lation because of sex, race, color, religion, or national origin. 
‘dent wit ni the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
lh . take in his progress toward professional competence in engineer- 
L" rites the School's belief that the applicant has at least the mini- i | 
E coria and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. - | 
ound ant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 


aPpropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


APp 

An “CATION FOR ADMISSION 

Vic licant for admis 

the Sloe application b 
Application fee 


sion obtains from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- 
lank which he must fill out completely and return with 


Mung 
NTS FROM y, S. INSTITUTIONS 


Tds 
Une Presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 


S 
0 T ADMISSION 
Nsidera : 
t gets : - 
L An pn for admission is based on the following: 
howin * *Ptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
2 fast fifteen units}; 


$ e i i », . * 
ge Work. "Cipal’s Statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 


Sco 
lagi a On the followin 


Fa Anti g College Entrance Examination Board tests: the 
el p cq, Plitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, and a 
f (Stand 
"req, ard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level I pre- | 


Qualificati i 
‘meet fications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 


Peseribe ad above requirements will be considered by the School, which may 
Ni mission tests. 


n 
hap folloyn half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distrib- 
fin 8: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one- 


anë trj : : : « " 
yi IBonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign 
ty, sation 
. fee 
agate *PPlication be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 
+ Mother i at ee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was registered in 
tg t restitution * time of his last registration at this University and has not since registered 

l Tesents . 1 

% d Year's Study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less ! 

Periods of prepared classroom work. | 


cR? SPP Po 8 A 


he, 

y 
» 

y 
jl 
Ẹ 
$ 
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language or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction of 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. i «eel 

It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high m 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm found 
for college mathematics. 


An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to net 
of Admissions the academic record of his first seven terms in secondary $ jy 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his pf! of 
This information may be supplied on a form provided by the Universi 
a standard form used by the secondary school provided all essential !f 
tion is included. o is 


Quantitative Deficiency.—A. graduate of an approved high school whe 
not more than two units of the required subjects and who presents m 
acceptable units may be admitted to a prescribed program which ine 
courses to make up his deficiencies. yt 
Applicants who wish to begin study in the fall semester should fora! 
plans early in the senior high school year. Although the University Pr T. 
have applications submitted during the fall semester of the senior hig it 
year, applications may be submitted until March 1. Students graduating e 
term wishing to begin study in the spring semester should apply no er V 
December 1. Applications and all required credentials of students ut” 
begin study in either the first or second term of the summer session ™ 
received prior to March 1. ire 
Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will requi jsi 
mission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier 
will be given after September 1 to a student whose application becc ior 
plete with a secondary school record through the junior year and ju? 
test scores, provided these records clearly establish admissibility. 
Early Admission Plan.—Unusually well-prepared students who hav’ the! 
pleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admission tre 
submit special credentials and have the unqualified recommendation i 


A 
principal or counselor. Inquiries should specifically mention the Early 
sion Plan. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Cortes: J a resi 
Transfer students from other institutions (see page 20 for minimi e I 
requirement) should submit application and required credentials P if 
gust 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring semester, 


the summer sessions. dcon y^ 
The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship 29. i 

He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended instifU 

semester for which he seeks admission to this University. it 


coher 1697 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher s of W 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Adare ear 
University a transcript of his record, even though credits were d "TA 
If high school units are not shown on the college transcript and as 
cant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or ui igh * l 
demic work from an accredited institution), he must request that his 


» y e 
record and College Examination Board Test scores be sent tO th 
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Admi ; 
ISSions : TW : m 
0 Ons, Applicants with marginal records" of 30 semester hours or more 


Work 4 ae e x 
Yamin are requested to submit high school records and the College Entrance 
ation Board Test scores. 


STUDE 
: NTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
PPlication, 
Vl guapo 
t an M 


required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
4 (see below) must be received from all foreign applicants no later 
Teh 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


REO, 
EQUIREp RECORDS 


te cants Must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
Studied e Admissions of the University official credentials listing subjects 
Opies ^ ades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified 
and). diplomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges 


Universitia > É 
Certifica Kae ues attended are required. Records of state examinations and 
d cann 5 are also needed. All records become the property of the University 
returned. 
Stude 


yg" Nye: native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
lente for 4 Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
Testing aking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
tion form -ak Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 
Vance of th Ould be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad- 
E X beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admis- 
ident b "os fee, Which should be remitted with the application, entitles the 
hv, S Tes; ave his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration 
Ora missio of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application 
The Bull n to George Washington University 
OF the est tin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description 
t the bu: Well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
lank (co lists of examination centers; examination dates; and application 
NS be n the Application for the test, the student should specify that the 
shing ut to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
ŝton, D.C. 20006. 
1. Admissio r the TOEFL, an admitted student may be required to report to 
St for m ns Office to make arrangements for taking an English Placement 
Tine the .. 8" Students prior to registration. Results of this test will deter- 
tudent will be permitted to register for in his program of 
MCN 


e : 
Ru qu previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
h al da es ^ the Immediately preceding semester must apply for readmission. 
we 14.1 3 applying are the same as those for "Transfer Students," see 
itte i å the student applies for a degree program and was previously 
wp tons Dondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher 

Cla] t — his absence from the University, he must have complete, 


l l'ànscri : pe ripper - 

Me ber, Pts sent to the Office of Admissions from each institution at- 
'S application will be considered. Applications for readmission 
9n the basis of regulations currently effective. 


te or 
Considered h 


Cinere 


ie, AA a e 


x 


i 

| 
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l 

j 

| xn 22d ; „sjon V 
! | The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmiss T. 
i was registered in a degree program at the time of his last registration à Ó 
d . . A . . . . oa 

j University and who has not registered at another institution since his las 

; tration at this University. 

e 


ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 


At n «will 067. 
Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will aii 
quired of all full-time students including those readmitted. The dep 
credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


| ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


cl 
Advanced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in adva f 
courses in an approved secondary school. if substantiated by satisfact! ief 
formance in the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the "mu 
Entrance Examination Board. Advanced standing may also be grante gi 
result of satisfactory performance in the College-Level Examination N^ 
(CLEP). Arrangement for the examinations is the responsibility of th atl 
| cant and should be made with the Program Director, College Entrance i NI 
| nation Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Box 592, Princell™ 
| 08540, or Box 1025, Berkeley, Calif. 94701. T 4 
The applicant must request the examining service to submit the teh P 
| and scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given tO at of Y 
quality of performance on the examinaticn and the quality and conte pen 
course of study completed by the applicant. Credit may be withhel 
satisfactory completion of higher-level courses in the same field. 
Total credit that may be so granted is up to 30 semester hours 
than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 


not 9^ 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS "L 
Advanced standing (see page 20 for minimum residence requirement) P 
granted for work successfully completed at an accredited institution "n, 
learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work only when it de 
requirements for the degree sought at this University. Only work 9 

or higher will be considered for transfer. 


CREDIT FROM TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


at 

Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed "M 
nical institutes. Credit will be granted for transferred work only e n y 
plicant passes successfully the required validation examination. ment of | 
for the examination should be made with the appropriate Depart 
School. In any event, no more than 30 semester hours of credit a wo 
work will be granted in transfer for those who graduated ^c tech 

technical institute. A maximum of 60 semester hours of credit a four" | 
| work may be granted in transfer for those who graduated from 
technical institute. 
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SERVICE SCHOOL 

Alin: 

eed gt amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be consid- 

Ssignment to qualified degree candidates in the School of Engineering 

T Science. Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions 

ful} € copies of their service school records, indicating courses success- 

Guide Mpleted with sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the 
° Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


CRED} 
T - 
(og, “RNED THROUGH UNITED STATESARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


CREDIT 


tedit is occ: 
is , , 
leve] fta assigned for approved United States Armed Forces Institute college- 
minations passed with satisfactory scores, 


REGULATIONS 


1 ae 
atio 1 
475 qu regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are Stated on pages 
» "Her University regulations, on pages 157—62. 


TENDANCE 


E 
e 
ate paid may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
tend, * ~ May attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regular 
ence 55 required. A student may be dropped from any course for undue 


Stud : E 
“ Supensigg Pended for any reason may not attend classes during the period 


n e < 
Ste istera Tt is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 
v Donsibi. f fully Prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held 
Vision y all work in the course, and all absences must be excused before 
"ce, fro ill be Made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for ab- 
ined o "» examinations which have been announced in advance can be ob- 
Y Written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 
i WORK Loap 
-ti 
vote than 20 dergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
he It not R Semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week 
Phal Cases ? Probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In excep- 
nt Student se limits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. — 
e imme qireviously unemployed who accepts employment after registration 
Nsteq if nee” Teport that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be 


essary, 
hoo : 
tp nt maa Engineering and Applied Science encourages a close faculty- 
ig uly ma mu entering undergraduate student is assigned a perma- 


Facu] © assist him in orienting himself in the professional dis- 
tent ty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, the 
maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, profes- 


I SEDE 


ES re- 


LR s 
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sional development, and extracurricular activity as part of the educational If 
ess. The adviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty actio, 

Students must obtain their advisers' approval of programs of study Pf 
registration. Until a student has completed the work required for the | 
he must consult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an advise 
not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he 1$ ^ 
under the regulations of the School. ! adv 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their in 
or instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consu 
the Dean, Department Chairman, and advisers concerning any student P 
lems. ith nd 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance Mi pt 
high principles of their professional responsibility; however, the fin 
sibility for a student's action lies wholly with the student. 


SCHOLARSHIP " 
: n 
For scholarship requirements for graduation, see “Graduation Requirem | 
page 20. the pee 
Grades.—Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of 
trar at the close of each semester. gatis” 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, a 
tory; D, Low Passing; F, Failing. Whenever a grade has not been assi je 
symbol J (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) is TO itt 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 (Incomplete) may be ork? 
if a student, for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the so 
the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, SUC f 
The reasons must be presented to the instructor before the last day % ol! 
for the semester in which the course is given. The grade may be “an 
the student’s prior performance and class attendance in the course s p 
satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which 1$ 
factorily explained to the instructor before the date when grades must. o 
in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the " [ 
he may initiate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade uld p 
remain on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor $ I! 
mally set a much briefer period within which the uncompleted er PILA 
the final examination or required paper) must be made up. The gra ‘equiv 
not be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking nt aet 
elsewhere. An J cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar y 
by written permission of the Dean's Council. ms of 
Quality-point Index.—Scholastic standing is computed in ng by y 
quality-point index obtained by dividing the number of quality po! 
number of semester hours for which the student registered. 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four ef jd 
three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each sem psid? 
for which the student registered. Courses marked W or I are not psi y 
in determining the index, except that courses marked J will um 
when a formal grade is recorded. Grades in courses at another ins 
not considered in computing the quality-point index. ch P 
Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of ea rshí is 
instructors report to the Dean the names of students whose schola 
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Deted ong may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be com- 
foh o7? the end of the current semester. 

Ose avon.—A full-time student (one taking 12 semester hours or more) 
neges. tad Point index based on all courses attempted in his most recent 
More alls below 2.00 for that semester, or who receives two grades or 
less ¢ In one semester, will be placed on probation. A student enrolled for 
"lled duri semester hours during the fall or spring semester and a student en- 
basis f ring the summer sessions is subject to probation or suspension on the 
mester 'S record for 12 semester hours, rather than on his record in any one 
the ne, The probation period is for one semester for full-time students, or 
a stud semester hours of study for part-time students. 
during ( ent earns a quality-point index of at least 2.00 in all courses taken 
he is n 2 Period of probation and receives no grade of F during this period, 
^ M from probational status. is 
ent fails to achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 for all courses com- 
tonal uring the probation period, he is continued on probation for an addi- 

Brod 9f one semester or 12 semester hours of study. 

Student Eas placed on probation, a student must undertake the Engineering 
Cyl ation Program of testing, counseling, and remedial work available 
Mori, ^ UnSeling Center. A student on probation is required to follow a 
Not eligible study prescribed by his adviser and Department Chairman, and is 
b Wpension Participate in student activities, 

tion per, Lf a student receives two or more grades of F during a pro- 
dey id he Will be suspended. If a student fails to achieve a quality-point 
A Student wp ! à Second consecutive period of probation, he will be suspended. 
iq ity. Who has been on probation for three periods and who fails to achieve 


Mil be y Point index of 2.00 in the third period or any subsequent semester 
Uspended, 


next 12 


Day 
^w HONORS List 


eR 
Deans poty 9f the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement by a 
Bees pp ODOrS. List, containing the names of candidates for undergraduate de- 
l, The 3 lastic achievement satisfies all of the following requirements: 
h Semester ent must have completed a minimum of 13 semester hours in 
Mone p, With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher and with no more 
2 Ng Bade of C, 

3 No EMe below C may have been received during the qualifying period. 
The De Sciplinary action may have been taken with respect to the student. 
n an ruby Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semes- 
“ade on qp Played in an appropriate public place in the School. A notation is 
© Student's record each time his name is included in the List. 


Us 
Or 
CORRECT ENGLISH 


8t 
y p, dent Whos 


Téport 
lary C. b 


* written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
Y the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supp!e- 


` * * * 
ii » Without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
i e work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tui- 


E Tar. 
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sure t 
tion fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failut 
make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean: 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


See page 160 for general requirements for graduation. 


RESIDENCE 


e í j yn 
A minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. oat 
work may be counted. Unless special permission is granted by ma i 
study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be completed in res! e 


SCHOLARSHIP 

To be eligible for graduation a student must have a quality-point inde ap 
least 2.20 in those technical courses specified in the fifth through the 
semester of his curriculum. 


HONORS 


With Distinction.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with Doy 
tion," at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-p9' p 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible KL 
| honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one 
work required for the degree. i jal BO 
| Special Honors.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with "Spec de V 
ors,” at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement 1? olt 
dent's senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under t 
ing regulations: di y? 
1. The student must have his candidacy for Special Honors appI? pegi 
department chairman representing his major field not later than the 
of his senior year. 
2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set f 
his candidacy is approved. ality 
3. No student will be awarded Special Honors unless he has à d" " 
index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. ted at 
4. To be eligible for Special Honors a student must have comple 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


at the g 


UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 


The four-year undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor " gat | 
with parenthetic designation of the major; for example, Bachelor. Uf 
(Electrical Engineering). Students who are deficient in preparatio a 
longer period; those who are admitted with advanced standing OT 
summer sessions can complete the requirements in less time. to all *, 
The program of the first four semesters (2 years) is common and 95. 
ricula and provides the essential broad base of scientific principles four $^ 
matical techniques necessary for the professional courses of the last 


GRADUATE STUDY 


ters 
ien gether with an a 
E (see below), 
Minimum total 
OWever, stud 
è reon; , 
iy Mired minimu 
permit, 
egr are : APT ETE à , . : i 
thanie e are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Me- 
Puter Scien e neering, and each field provides an area of concentration in Com- 
‘tration i Students in Civil Engineering may also select an area of con- 
Neer In Environmental Civil Engineering; students in Mechanical Engi- 
SO select an area of concentration in Energy Resources and 


Ppropriate background in the humanities and social 


of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the de- 
ents are encouraged to elect additional course work above 
m to the extent that their interests and the School's offer- 


ing may . 
Power ay al 


a den is assisted by his faculty adviser, who approves his program 

“Vise in er Prior to registration. For the guidance of the student and his 

à ish, wá beginning student takes the School's placement examinations in 

Must take” algebra, and trigonometry and, if deficient in any of these 
© remedial work in the area of deficiency. 


Coy; 
SES IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
è bagi 
iners Purpose of a program in the humanities and social sciences for 
Permit hin Students is to assist the student in acquiring knowledge which will 
Ment any © Understand the social and humanistic elements of the past and 
is to h i analyze the problems facing his society today. The ultimate 
Wreciatig E the engineer have a better understanding of his society and an 
i n of his role and responsibilities within it. 
a techni education of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriented to- 
Ould h cal subjects, his program in the humanities and social sciences 
Dun Which Phasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather consist of 
^ Accounts broaden his outlook. As a consequence, courses in subjects 
y nne admini" finance, industrial management, introductory languages, and 
lo inistration should not be included in the humanities and social 
“On Mics sam. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology, 
' PSYcholog arts, geography, history, literature, Philosophy, political sci- 
~ engines: and sociology are considered appropriate. 
pl ty adviser Ing student is required to prepare, with the assistance of his 
hy, ning Mw a program of courses in the humanities and social sciences, 
by am Must ; Is Program meets the purpose stated above. The student's 
both hig ,,"Clude a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be approved 


IS à 4 
dviser and department chairman. 


B : Graduate Study 
i - : os eee z Edi 

lp, COL 

wy the x ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers graduate study lead- 

p D*ttor ees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
Its lence, 

d Bra 

W to "m" Programs, the School, as it does in undergraduate study, 
ln 


E of t educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under- 
Kation rath, individual student by concentration on principles and their 
er than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized 


a os S 
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detail. Each program is individually planned according to the student's pt 
ration and needs. " 

Graduate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering Of p 
science in which the School has adequate facilities and resources. 
proval, the student may select courses in other departments of inst! [ 
the University in order to serve specific needs or objectives. A complete ig 
available fields and areas of concentration is included under each depart 
listing in the “Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction" section © 
catalogue (pages 41—146). 


uction 


THE MASTER’S PROGRAMS 


The student's program may provide for broad coverage in a variety o gl 
or may be designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. Ti 
mum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate = d” 
a Master’s thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approve. yi? 
department the student may elect an optional program without 4 eee y 
consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate e w 
Master’s candidates are required to pass a Master’s Comprehensive rere 
tion. Students whose undergraduate study does not include necessary P 
sites may be required to take more than the minimum semester hours wdy 

Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs oa 
determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements of t J 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies n nt. 
tion for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approv 
student’s adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires & A 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence O a | 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergradu@ 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. be 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may | 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified studi 
being admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if suc y 
are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status an "mi 
take a limited number of graduate courses while completing the un te 0 
courses in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergr@ ree 
thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's ps of Phi 

For additional admissions requirements for the degrees of M ne 
neering Administration and Master of Science in the Department ( scie 
ing Administration, see pages 125, 128; for the degree of Master 9 for 
the Department of Operations Research, see page 138. Candidat? oi F 
gree of Master of Science in the Department óf Electrical Eng! qui, 
Computer Science must have satisfied specific undergraduate dt the se 
depending upon the area of concentration. Students should consu nce” 
brochure The Graduate Programs of the Department of Electrica 
and Computer Science. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


AD 
MISSION PROCEDURE 


and " “4 application for admission are available at the School of rn. apo. 
ilice led Science. They must be submitted, together with the Sears an 
Tomp p fee of $25, to the Manager of I ngineering Admissions, Room , 
De» ns Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, W ashington, 
» no later than September 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for 
Semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 
tion a Sumer session, The applicant must request each educational yet 
Neorg nded since high school graduation to send an official part o z 
‘Omblete Sily to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, If the app — as 
be gar, Cd the Graduate Record Examination, he should request that his scores 
on his 2% the School, The applicant will be notified by mail Ww hen a p^. 
lest of ^ Mission has been made. Foreign students are required to take the 
 "Iglish as a Foreign Language (see page 15). 


the spr 
^ Pring 


orm, 3 Semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of 4 or B), which 
MM must have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
bes 7 May be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
Noval "quirements in this School. However, the student must, with the ap- 
‘transfer, * adviser, petition to the appropriate department chairman for such 


ay register for classes when he presents an official letter 
egistration Card from the previous semester. No registra- 
ie Current or less than a semester or one summer session. | 

T of legistration in this School and in another institution not a mem- 
Ye, or * Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, 
be Den another division of this University requires the written permission of 
Neutra joncerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
Dat *t another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. i: 
Eo Ours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page 4, and in 
"€ of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


ER's THESIS 


Sable nograms requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit an ac- 
lt and qs to demonstrate his ability to make independent use of the knowl- 
tish o discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduate study, to 
Jective evidence of constructive power in a given field, and to dem- 

Wable © can communicate the results of his work in writing. Work of a 
Jide, acter for which the student has professional responsibility may be 
"tk i com ether done on or off campus, provided no significant amount of 
As par Dleted Without faculty supervision. 
he a EM registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
hey) he oPriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the School 
esis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit his 


tae 
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ae UTE 


ce, at v 
tration 1 


thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School offi 
beginning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Regis 
thesis 299—300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the à 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 


SA Se. 


i 
t consult his adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the eee 
The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate or ne d 


chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in whic pel 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date $ "m 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay the c 
ous Registration" fee (see page 150) unless he is registered for course je fo! 

the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, appre thes 

an extension of time will be required and the student must reregister Pr at 
300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course. The over-all time limit fo | 
ing the degree (see pages 25-26) may not be exceeded. nil w 
A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability ig | 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Exam is | 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate stat | 
minated. " 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reprod with V | 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses v gi | 
companying drawings, become the property of the University and are "n a 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound à? h 
available for circulation. i 
1 


OPTIONAL MASTER'S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


7 
With the approval of the department, a student may elect an optional p o 
without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours o 
graduate courses. i 
MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION r 


i inati mo : 
The student must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination, to the AR 
st 


substantial understanding of principles and method and their use in quate $5 
his interest. This Examination may be written, oral, or both. A gra 5 oe 
dent who fails any portion of the Master’s Comprehensive Examinatio 
first attempt may be examined one more time if approval is given DY gy 
priate Examining Committee. In the event of failure to complete 
nation satisfactorily, the student’s graduate status terminates. 


REGULATIONS ji A 


: d 0n 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are state i 


147—53; other University regulations, on pages 157-62. 


4 
ATTENDANCE h 
ges” 
eted and sf 

á 
^ is f 


register X 


vd 
ae ^ 


A student may not attend classes until registration is compl 
| are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is 
dent is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which 
tered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. A student may 
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TQ ` : 
les any course for undue absence. Excused absences must be arranged with 
tructor 


WOLARSHp 


ie ate indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; and 
lhe It for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade is not assigned, 
trig POl I (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) is re- 


"i the Option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a student, 
ld if EN beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the course, 

* instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the 
i, hen Brades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the stu- 
itty Prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
"üly E Any failure to complete the work of a course which is not satisfac- 
! wii Plained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned 
"he Braded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instruc- 

May initiate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of 7 

ân on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 
iw Set a much briefer period within which the uncompleted work must 
"or PP The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the course 
Weg, X taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which is not re- 

tu thin one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. : 

de ge t may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a 
Or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. 
tatement requiring the student to repeat such a course for credit 
Por Submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 
Mt ees work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who receive 
tio à thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the program 
'tqui à thesis) of graduate course work with the grade of B or higher 
for graduation. Students who receive two grades of F, or (except 


itten S 


Mes, Stered prior to and in continuous residence since the 1967 fall 
le EU three grades below B, are barred from further enrollment in grad- 


b. Urses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted to gradute study. Students 
m Eure the grade of C in one or two courses are required to take addi- 
es o tse work to make up the minimum semester hours of work with 


i (except those registered prior to and in continuous residence since 
all semester). 


Wee 


Rene 
T Tee j ! > 
ting à minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent in part- 
' Must be completed in the School. 
R 


T 
9 COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
lt 


hg, e Student in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of three 
li, ears to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first 
Hm Student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
t yea, dent in the Master’s program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 
ti "S. The time limit does not include any period of registration as an 
student before admission to graduate student status, nor does it 
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encompass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. x 
mission is required upon expiration of leave of absence under the cond! 
and requirements then prevailing. ed iP 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allow "m 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted tO gra 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and appro" 
the Dean. 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of si 
study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This pr 
is limited to those fields in engineering or applied science in which à d 
has been established and for which the University has or can arrange 
resources. Td l 
The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career ule | 
tive scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of kno ug 
and guidance in the performance of research. It requires study of T" 
fields of learning as well as original research in the field of central inte de Y! 
The program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first Fea” | 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which supports the gener? "m, | 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The l 
—composed of research investigation of a particular subject in 4 spee yn || 
and the presentation of such research findings in a written dissertation l 
nates in the final examination. | 
h 


ADMISSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY rtd {0 | 
: à : 12335: 328 220 uife^ , 
A satisfactory Master's degree from an accredited institution 1$ na cho! \ 
gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative r mi” |i 
ship. Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, often ® t 
mum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, 4” L 
set higher admission standards. | 
f 
[ 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION « P 
f Engi 
rer = : retu” g) 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with a non m 100 


semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss t 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts to Pal y 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficient pi ^ 
assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the above | 
deadlines as possible. v submits X 

The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation tO, is M D 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he receive 


GRADUATE STUDY 


i . , * - 4 
E degree; one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. The 
should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


l 
ANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


a tora] student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his study, 
lih erefore must have the capability of reading appropriate literature pub- 
lt ma foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one hen 
Wahine? Preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to the 

fying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement with a 
i Other than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his doctoral 

P then of his department chairman; permission to use a language other 


ij of San will be granted on the basis of its importance to the student's 
Interest. 


| 
“OL REQUIREMENT 


t ‘ition to the language requirement, an examination in a tool requirement 
» Computer programming) may be established by the various departments. 


| DY For THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 
Don 


lds admission to the first stage of the program, Le., study of interrelated 
ly M ‘Minating in the qualifying examination, the student is assigned € 
I Viser who directs his studies." The adviser approves appropriate. elds 
is ç to insure the student's breadth of knowledge and to support d 
i fiel “ntral field of interest, advises him concerning the scope and content o 
tr * of study, and guides him in preparing for the qualifying examination. 
O mi 3 of Study are normally structured to include a major field of study and 
Ami. Or Supporting fields. ar 4 
le le um of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the iem - 
Oe i “yond Master's study is required. In many cases, particularly in 
iL in Which the student undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than 
tem Ich he obtained his Master's Degree, the program of studies exceeds 
Sua ter hours, 

Pu; admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
UM Fi dy on campus. In general, the adviser will require the student (a 
pt the 4 minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 
* summer sessions. 


ANg 
TER OF CREDIT 


4 or Mester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 
! ay ie lle enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited T 
ject ^ accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this Se ool, 
tit ear *.approval of the student's adviser and his department chairman. 
docto In courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
thy Program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 
ling te that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
Ore admission. 


ome 
Me peo ePartments 


» instead of a faculty adviser, a faculty committee may be appointed to 
Bram, dire. 


ct study, and carry out all other responsibilities of the faculty adviser. 


ns a 
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THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION* 


i 
The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the stude 
background and intellectual development are adequate to support docto 
search in his central field. Qualifying examinations may be written Of ? i 
both, and are scheduled over a period of several days. They are co? pat 
only during the fall and spring semesters on dates established by the ® 4 
ments and are administered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable repo 
the examiners to the Dean through the appropriate department chairman, 
student is admitted to candidacy for the degree; he then begins his spec fie 
study and research under the supervision of a designated member % pot? 
ulty or, in special instances, an outstanding engineer/scientist who 55 
member of the faculty. » 
The qualifying examination is the principal means used to determi” iy 
student’s ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and t0 | 
the second stage of his program. 1 the | 
At the discretion of the committee which prepared the examination»! 
toral student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for Cam "E. | 
the event of failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In p y 
entire qualifying examination must be retaken by the student in order 
ify for candidacy. | 
SCHOLARSHIP | 


t| | 
To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must 1 
an over-all academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of den pi |! 
points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral Sl" dan Y 
receive more than two course grades below B. If he does receive more : 
course grades below B, his graduate study is terminated and his further ^, gi 
ment prohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades below "m | 
included in his total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In t is i i 
student receives any grade below B, he is required to consult with ua ro 
for a review of his program of study and discussion of possible change | 


b 

i 

1 
RESEARCH, DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION vs l 
The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science e 
as Director of Research the member of the faculty under whom m rea 
conduct his research. The faculty member may accept or reject sepa ! 
The research area is approved by the Director and the appropriate é qid . 
chairman. Throughout the remainder of the doctoral program the evel e 
works directly under his Director in his dissertation research. Hen y’ 
student is not precluded from consulting with other members of the 
may be required, on an informal basis, and may be encouraged tO 
Director of Research. A committee of the faculty consisting of tion N 
including the Director as chairman will advise in the final prepara the ™ " 
dissertation, The department chairman appoints such a committee.» d 
ommendation of the Director of Research. Work on the dissertatio? 
lent to a minimum of 24 semester hours. N 


——— 0 N 
A Pese : tion 9 
* Some departments may administer a pre-qualifying examination prior to comple 


program. 
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Tug DISSERTATION l | 


A di : 
settation is required as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
tij f . ànd to present and interpret the results. The student is solely respon- | 
~ae content of his dissertation. il 
tation of the student in this stage of his candidacy is the production of a 
ind y ich Which embodies the results of an extended study original in nature 1 
Went E Includes material deemed worthy of publication in recognized | | 
lih and engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to pub- 
uj 5” Fesults of his research as soon as possible after he receives his degree | 
UM in abmit Copies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must be 
level * publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summarized, | 
lly in.’ CC, from a dissertation submitted to George Washington Univer- | 
The pra fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degree. | 
UM ndidate must submit to the appropriate department five complete 
Word e dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to exceed 
Jte 3) of his dissertation no later than the date specified in the calendar. 
on ee Of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the examina- 


iertati One for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the 
Pri On is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. 
the = Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
ly Miere tation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
lb for ofilms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The successful candi- 
Wer the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
by, Part Of the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for 
vim trice rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 
Md accompanying drawings, become the property of the University 


t cire posited in the University Library where bound copies are available | 
ulation, 


F 
INAL EXAMINATION | 


ing i WO other faculty members of this School, which has assisted in super- 
€ fin na preparation, the candidate is presented for his final examination. 
Strate ination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
ique, à mastery of his special fields of study and of the materials and 
t] Used in the research. The committee of examiners will consist of 
Mi an five members, three of whom must be members of the faculty on 
LN service. The committee may include qualified experts brought to the 
th ge €specially to participate in the examination. The Director of Re- 
lini, -> âS Advocate for the candidate. When the candidate satisfies the 
Ol 8 committee of the high quality and originality of his contribution to 
li, © as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of 
of Si * committee of examiners recommends him for the degree of Doc- 
h E The final examination is conducted only during the fall and 
V chai esters. The candidate should consult with the appropriate depart- 
an as to possible dates for the examination. | 
lb 
p AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


ang oe Ptance of the dissertation by the committee, consisting of the Direc- | 


Wi x ‘ 
ork for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), ex- 


| 
! 
| 


CI 
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cept when special permission is granted by the chairman of the depart 
The student must maintain continuous registration in the School. Failure k^ 
so breaks the student's registration, and he must apply for readmission an 
toral study under whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at that ii 
In case of incapacity or other legitimate reasons, the student may be 8% gt 
leave of absence of up to one year. Extension of such leave will requife ril 
cial request to and approval of the appropriate department chairman. if 
approved leave of absence, the student must maintain continuous eT 
tion. The time period for completion of all requirements for the degree V 
adjusted on the basis of the approved leave of absence. ntl! 

In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spe 1 
preparation for the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination rg 
be completed within five years of the date of admission, and the entire rude 
program must be completed within seven years. After admission the $ 
may apply for his qualifying examination whenever he believes that he ee 
erly prepared. A minimum of two years of full-time study and research $ 
be expected in meeting the requirements for the degree. 


Special Programs ae 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, FRACTURE, AND 
STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY 


THE INSTITUTE for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Re 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science is under the technical * pas! 
of Dr. A.M. Freudenthal, an internationally recognized authority- fats” 
objective of the Institute is to develop an interdisciplinary approach w field 
research through close cooperation of research workers from diffe 
The Institute deals principally with the study of the physical mech d 
damage initiation, in order to establish principles for the rational evel! 
metal alloys of superior fatigue performance on the one hand, and t0 à 
advanced methods of fatigue design and reliability on the other. dard f : 
the large volume, past and current, of straight fatigue testing of stam na 


hte | 


i 
appearing in publications and reports are carefully scrutinized for -— inter 
cance in terms of the purposes of the Institute. In addition to advane! rados 
disciplinary research, the Institute provides specialized training for 
students. "TE 

The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and suppi eses 
mation, lectures, and consultations to many government and industria 
and development laboratories. 


x Er 4a 4 e 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING jf 


q 
Ji^ 

The Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines and Pdf À 
new management techniques required to keep pace with our ue ge 

technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for innoV? 3 por 
ate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities - cade” 
service under diversified sources of external support. The princip 
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leds direc 
MPuter ş 
Nbjic Programs of the Institute are concerned with important educational and 
em: SETViCe needs for conservation of national resources. Such p 
Quire fy l-time interaction among students, faculty, and staff in Ways pos- 
fy Ny at universities. Through its Program in Logistics, the ann per- 
bin; research leading to the development of a science of Mn — 
tatio Ples and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs a 
nal defense efforts. 

iy ticipation by faculty members and graduate students from all schools 
ket niversity is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplinary ob- 
g of the Institute. Graduate students are supported through research 
vork Nts ips with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily —— me 
bere "Sponsibilities, Reliance is also placed on staff research specialists, - 
liiton” Special provisions for substantial contributions from distinguishe 
The | Tom Bovernment, private industry, and other entice. = i. 
UN nstitute disseminates its results through seminars, colloquia, conferences, 
Clal series of monographs. All of the research is unclassified. 


tly involved are operations research, management science, and the 
Ciences, 


i 

bL U-NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 

d S, Washington University, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
tno; dministration's Langley Research Center, has a full-resident grad- 

mi Dering Program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., approximately 

UN *S South of Washington, D.C. 

iy, P'Ogram is open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 

e d also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval of the 

hot; Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 

Qn, PProved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 
DM in the Program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers and 

Y of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA-Lang- 
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ley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are vti 
whenever feasible. i 
The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of (| 
and (by special permission of the appropriate department chairman) 9077, 
Science in the fields of acoustics, aerospace engineering (including opt! w 
aeronautics and astronautics), applied mechanics, computer-aided e 
design, computer science, electrical engineering, flight sciences, mater! 
gineering, and mechanical engineering. whit 
Information regarding this program may be obtained from John L. sh 
sides, Jr., Coordinator, GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 69, NASA 
Research Center, Hampton, Va. 23365. 


j 


D 2 4l 
o 
AL 
The National Aeronautics and Space Administration's Langley Research gi i 
joined with George Washington University's School of Engineering " scit 
Science in 1971 to create the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flig 1g re! 
This jointly operated Institute is dedicated to increasing the nation co 
and engineering capabilities in relevant technical fields such a? pich” 
flight sciences, and computer-aided structural design. The Institute aini 
cated at the Langley Research Center, is dedicated to the advance t scie ; 
students and professional engineers in the fields of acoustics, M8 m6 y. 
and computer-aided structural design, and other relevant areas, an 
provide a center for advanced research by bringing together re$ 


11 


THE GWU—NASA-LANGLEY JOINT INSTITUTE FOR ACOUSTICS AN 
SCIENCES (JIAFS) 
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holar from these fields for the exchange of ideas and findings. It is also the 
Institute to provide the necessary facilities for qualified re- 
3 and scholars who want to engage in research work in these areas. 
ciate Taanization of the Institute consists of a director, John E. Duberg, As- 
irector of the NASA-I angley Research Center, and a co-director, 
“lebowitz, Dean of the George Washington University's School of 
ng and Applied Science. 
Currently offers academic and research programs in the areas of 
ent; sS, Flight Sciences, Computer-aided Structural Design, and Environ- 
st odeling, The objective of the program is to prepare qualified gradu- 
areers in research, development, design, and teaching to meet 
aenges of ever-increasing technical problems and the nation’s needs in 
ine th. The education and research opportunities offered in the program 
hal o" academic resources of George W ashington University and the pro- 
“search resources and facilities of NASA-Langley Research Center. 
jects thee nities also enable students to involve themselves in research 
isiting L excite their interest and permit them to associate with prominent 
åd Hembers who are working on related problems. Most of the faculty 
hti scientists conduct research, and students are closely knit into the 
Mis belja S Ociation of research and instruction from the day of their arrival. 
lange eved that the experience of the students during their stay at the NASA- 
Migo arch Center will be highly rewarding and will benefit them 
4 hag future careers. 
x Meoustics jp, education and research programs are the following: 
"hs of I. osram- The Acoustics program is concerned with the prob- 
tept alleviating noise and with providing a technical base for design of 
trang rings cratt and space vehicles, noise-resistant structures. and ground 
ler — Systems. Areas of current research interest include boundary- 
Mise, ise, duct acoustics. jet noise, nonlinear problems in acoustics, rotor 
kms ng ural response to noise, mechanical and acoustical coupling prob- 
Pligh subjective response to noise and vibration. 
ty once ^. Program.— The Flight Sciences program deals with advanced 
amics Pts of both CTOL and V/STOL aircraft, including areas of flight 
lys »Ostrumentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems 
tn E edic research areas that are currently being investigated include 
ert Ic analysis of jet-augmented wings, stability and control of V/STOL 
ith ter alysis and flow visualization of wing-tip vortices, wind-tunnel and 
ental 8 of V/STOL aircraft, stall-spin characteristics of aircraft, experi- 


| eva : ; i s -ay ; - 
ESTO aluation of aircraft handling characteristics, and ride-quality control 
The "craft, 
e 


" 


lo 


Ep E 


"tur. | peer aided Structural Design Program.—The Computer-aided 
h Rdvances program is designed to provide a basis and working knowl- 
h 9 aircraft i computer applications in interdisciplinary and optimum de- 
e m includ areospace, and other structures. Current research topics in this 
E Merica] - Improved methods of automated design; efficient and accu- 
y res: mul methods for analysis of complex aircraft, aerospace, and other 
9 imis, Udisciplinary and integrated design procedures; new algorithms 
Me p ation methods: and interactive graphics. 
aty j ai onmentál 
here f E de 


Modeling Program.—The Environmental Modeling Pro- 
developing mathematical models which characterize the at- 
in predicting pollutant distributions and transport, and for 


IPM 


E NE 
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j 
use in interpretation of satellite remote measurements of atmospheric const, 
ents. Areas of research include direct and inverse techniques for the w 
transfer problem; effects of particulates on atmospheric chemistry an " 
balance; role of chemistry, mass transport, and radiative transport i 
of the stratosphere and troposphere. 


Participating in these programs are Graduate Student Research scholar AS 
ants, faculty from George Washington University and the Institute 0*7 
and Vibration Research of the University of Southampton, England, » 
and engineers from NASA-Langley, and visiting scientists and engineer yy 
A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available t0 d 
students seeking an outstanding opportunity for graduate study and ip # 
leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Scienci At 
fields of Acoustics, Flight Sciences, and Computer-aided Structural e 
plicants who are awarded Research Scholar Assistantships will receive al 
of up to $6,500 a year for a Master of Science degree and $7,500 ^ aii? 
the Doctor of Science degree. Applications, a JIAFS brochure, and “ol 
information may be obtained from Professor S.W. Yuan, JIAFS, Scho ing 


gineering and Applied Science, George Washington University, 
D.C. 20006. 


THE GWU—NSRDC GRADUATE PROGRAMS gi 
Off-campus graduate programs are offered in cooperation with the Na 
Research and Development Centers, Annapolis and Carderock, Md. istr ji 
of study lead to a Master’s degree in the fields of engineering E 
ocean and marine engineering, materials science, or systems -—— — | 
grams are open to all qualified applicants in the Annapolis and Carder rogi 
Students not seeking a degree may register for courses offered in these Pag | 
providing they have the approval of the faculty adviser at the time ? Ado 
tion. For additional information, write to the Manager of Engineer yoi 
sions, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


Cooperative education is a process of education which formally inter 
student's academic study with work experience in cooperating employ ge st 
zations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of Cover 
with periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry and e's 
The experience periods are considered an integral part of the stu z stud? 
tion. Through the interaction of the study and work experiences s pol 
enhances his academic knowledge, his personal development, and epi" 
sional preparation. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and t mr " 
supervisors share in the educational process of the cooperative stUC®™ pde" 
The following factors are adhered to as closely as possible for 
working experience: - his 
1. The student's employment is related as closely as possible tO 
study and individual interest within his field. i esse? 
2. The employment is considered to be a regular, continuing - pos 
res 


field d 


element in the educational process. k and 
3. The working experience will ideally increase in difficulty 
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din às the student 
of th 


progresses through the academic curriculum. Normally the 
4 stude student will increase accordingly. 

Oppo Sia d Working experience in industry or government gives him the 
10 get d 9 meet and work with men and women under varied conditions, 
Indeeg 8 With them, learn from them, respect them, and earn their respect. 


; "Olbines 7 : "dae - 
| dus, es Theory and Practice.— By coordinating the work experience in 


teia and governmental organizations with the campus education program, 
actice are closely integrated, and students find greater relevance 
Minn" As a result of this alternation between academic and industrial 
ment " the student tends to understand the role and meaning of each 
t Py. With a deeper appreciation for each. 
Ontriby s nance Educational and Living Expenses.—The student's earnings will 
i in Substantially to financing his own education and living expenses, lead- 
Aden pendence and contributing significantly to his self-esteem and con- 
eases in S stated earlier, it is expected that as the working experience in- 
“demic difficulty and responsibility as the student progresses through the 
a Orne” the salary of the student will increase accordingly. 
t sty * 4 Bridge to the Future.—Cooperative education helps markedly to 
bout ots to the world of work. Most students are genuinely concerned 
Pitions Ir future life work. They want to know more about the range of occu- 
Want t An to them and the potentials and limitations of these fields. They 
tative ot the qualifications demanded and their own fitness. Through 
abilities ducation programs, students have opportunities for exploring their 
g Inform „1n connection with real jobs, and they find a direct means of gain- 
Ployed ee and guidance not only in the occupations in which they are em- 
lir own 'n à number of related fields as well. They have a chance to test 
oo reasey hy odes more fully than is normally possible on campus. 
“Tages uden, vation to Achieve.—This coordination of work and study in- 
el the , fus motivation. As students see connections between jobs they hold 
wo I = they are learning in school, greater interest in academic work 
i Op E ng the work periods there is a tendency for the student to de- 
Te Tate Ork habits because his efforts as a productive and salaried employee 
e employer, 
ag t in pinan Relationships.— Because the work experiences involve the 
decay lons with co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
Success in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
à op dents in cooperative education develop deeper understanding 
t Penis and greater skills in human relations. 
o, Contributes clopment of Maturity.—For many students the work experi- 
MM depender © an Increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, 
i, rity, In la M their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
i M" Workin ition, the student's role as a team member in a real and pro- 
*n de ayes environment inculcates a seriousness of life and purpose which 
for the traditional college graduate. 


"viro, 


D 


8, , 
of Other Most 


ONs 
IBILy 
As TIES OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDENT 


Perati : x SA i } : ^ 
ative Student working in association with the professionals in his 


ETP 
M" *rtéáasos 
"^. 
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He is als’ 


field, the student must adopt professional standards of conduct. Be 
representative of the George Washington University School of Engineers, 
Applied Science. After each work period the student prepares a report “ai 
ing his duties and responsibilities at work, and his supervisor sends an apt 
of his work performance to the Cooperative Program Coordinator. | "E 
ports are reviewed with the student and become part of his University i 

The cooperative program is a three-way partnership among the stude 
employer, and George Washington University. The student's respon yy 
extend equally to each of the other two members of the partnership, an yn 
partnership cannot be altered during the program without the knowle 
consent of all. 


WHY EMPLOYERS PARTICIPATE IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


, - $ d ents 
Industry and government agencies have found that cooperative stud 


valuable employees. Generally speaking, they are alert and energetic t 
people who, stimulated by a definite goal, return more than a day's wore 
day’s pay. Graduates of the cooperative program represent a good ot BI 
well-trained manpower. The training period provides an opportunity 24 
employer to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employer we 
ployers feel that this program is an important part of their effort to ati ft 
qualified employees. At the same time, the student is able to evaluate i 
ployer in terms of his future plans and interests. About half of the coo joy | 
graduates establish such mutually beneficial relationships with their wt 
that they remain in permanent employment after graduation, with à su 
head start in their careers. 5 
It is emphasized, however, that neither the student nor the employe gg 
ligated for permanent employment after graduation. Industry and go" M d 
agencies consider participation in cooperative education as à long-rané e | 
ment rather than a current expense. As a partner with the University; u” 
ployer is engaged in a joint effort to develop young talent more fully, gi 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization of the 
and greater cooperation with the University. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS gi 


fs 


Students entering the program must be in good academic standing y" wo 
have completed at least two semesters of academic study prior to their ý 
assignment. To remain in the program, the student must maintain 
average and perform satisfactorily for his employer. 


LIVING ACCOM MODATIONS my 


o g " am to "" 
Arrangements will be made for students in the cooperative progra"! uf 
desit® gf 


their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, if they so f 

the work periods. During this time, they will also retain full student Pr o 
and have access to all University facilities. Faculty will be available | 
sultation by appointment. 


WORK-STUDY SCHEDULES 


: : ‘ e o è r R various em? 
At this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the Vé ally: 
ers in the Washington area. Since each employer operates differe 


MET UK 
tered 41 t£. 
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hedules 


Over , 
t, and the School. 


Gene 

erally s > i 

Mceset ^ the student's schedule is arranged with the employer after he has 
Ssfu 


student teh ed the first year of study. Many employers will require the 

| The student E during the summer immediately following the freshman year. 

ing the li eturns to the School for the sophomore year, working again dur- 
Wee ond summer. Beginning with the third year, students alternate be- | 

and classroom each semester for the next two years, returning 


are arranged which are mutually Satisfactory to the student, the em- | 


' employer 
4 ) 
Clase r : ~ = 
n om for the fifth and final year. Schedules for transfer students 
ange. . . 1 : ; d 
ta afer E On an individual basis according to the number of credit hours 
*d and the employer's requirements. | 


org, ave been made or are in progress with many businesses, indus- 
anizations. and governmental agencies for employment opportunities. 


COopp 

ERAT ve 
ATIVE PROGRAM WITH NAVY LABORATORIES | 
Atran 


Ment Coats hi 


"atorieg enters, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., and with other naval lab- 


ive been made with the U.S. Naval Ship Research and Devel- | 
Mann n Which It is possible for the student to earn more than $13,500 on 
h areas nical work assignments, obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in | 
Mition ^. 4$ Civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering, and be in a preferred 
Stade and an £raduation to obtain a permanent Civil Service position with a 
: salary commensurate with the student's education and experience. 

| 


Ptition textb 
May tn 00ks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) up to 50 per cent 


request. If tuition assistance is received, the cooperative 

agree to serve as a government civilian employee after graduation 

op equal to the period for which tuition is granted. 

Bo arti JI A 3 A 

qmic, yj Pate In the program at the Naval laboratories, the student must be 

V . ^ / acce ral . . 

te Civil Se. acceptable to the University and must meet the requirements of 
ork Ivice Commission for employment at these laboratories. 

i. Practiog ence. -This program integrates formal study at this School 

Tee te Work experience, an essential element of the educational process. 

Aditi 2 Ment is related to the field of study in which the student is engaged, 


è è div. te ‘ . . 

P. reas. ed In order to afford breadth of experience. The work experi- 

"ht' b “€s in difficulty and responsibility and, in general, parallels the stu- 
Bress th : 


Ae a cs rough the academic phases of his program. 
l lvi i . . . - m 
pen AR Service employee, the co-op student is eligible for many federal 
“ itsurange "8 annual leave, sick leave, paid holidays, health benefits, and 
Pre n 
sh 
m of e Ad mission 
"t to begin * 
h 
ONS fo 
m dd 
Un 


il sg 
“Sion 


, Sion.— Applications should be submitted during the fall 
aor high School year. Students graduating at mid-term and wish- 
Udy in the spring semester should apply no later than December 1. 


Student. -— i: ith os ii 
Students Admission —Transfer students from other institutions 


ester, prPPlication and required credentials prior to August 15 for the 
da The eee 15 for the spring semester, and May 1 for the summer 
On et. es ansfer student should be in good standing as to scholarship and 

n the Ould be eligible to return to the last previously attended institu- 
which he seeks admission to this University. 


Semester for 


" ; sg Ed 
* American Society for Engineering Education, Final Report: Goals of Engineering 
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Study-Work Schedule Annual 
Grade Pay s 
Preregistration Summer Navy Laboratory GS-2 $50 
Freshman Year George Washington University 6,408 
Summer Navy Laboratory GS-3 é 
Sophomore Year George Washington University 7,198 
Summer Navy Laboratory GS-4 i 
Junior Year Fall George Washington University 
Junior Year Extended, 7198 
Spring, Summer, Fall Navy Laboratory GS-4 y 
Junior Year Spring George Washington University 9,055 
Summer Navy Laboratory GS-5 { 
Senior Year George Washington University 


For additional information, write to Manager, Cooperative Education i 
of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington University; 

ton, D.C. 20006. | 
CONTINUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


mu iderable — | 
The future of the engineering profession will depend to a considera t 


" es . a 
extent on the demonstrated competence of individual engineers tO ming 
optimum use of the latest scientific and technical knowledge 1n det ini- 


with current and future problems. Participation in programs of COn sim | 
ing engineering studies will ensure that such competence can m 


tained.* 


i 1 1 . . à x | 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science is meeting the need € n 


above with a comprehensive program, The objective of the program , atti! | 
hance the competence of practicing engineers rather than to aid in the! in 
ment of academic degrees. Tuition for the noncredit courses offere or i 
program is usually paid by the employers, who recognize the necessity "m 
mediate improvement in the employee's on-the-job capability. Staff zi "A 
tions have required many engineers to change their specialties OT pt 
additional duties within their present jobs; consequently, continuing ks co" 
education is required to provide the skills necessary for these chang 
tinuing engineering education also aids in qualifying for promotions. ber? 
The program presents about 90 noncredit courses each year. (wo, d 
them last for five days (30 classroom hours), while others last for pout 5 
four, or ten days. Some courses are presented in the evening (t O” tation | 
sions once a week for ten to twelve weeks). In some courses, PF ap? 
theory is augmented by workshops to give participants practice 1? and I" 
tion of the particular discipline. Students from all over the nation varity | 
Canada, Mexico, and England have participated in courses. E ne 
experience and background enhances the value of the discussions a 
their relationships with each other and with their instructors. 


management, system safety, air pollution control, engineering mat tand y 

statistics, solid waste management, structural dynamics, heat pipes gpd 
and calibration laboratories, laser technology, noise control, ons | 
tigue, technical writing, clinical engineering, antennas, commu | 
„catio 


ington, D.C.: January, 1968). 
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and oce . - ' 

| Vig i £P Bincering. New courses are added as needs become apparent in 
` lields, 

n additi k : E k ; : 

| aition to the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 

ftom on 8 lectures and instructors from other universities, from industry, and 


the 80vernment laboratories and agencies serve on the instructional staff of 
Program. n 


e : oa 
/ tailored ro gram also offers noncredit contract courses off-campus specifically 
Pany or 9r the needs and background of the engineers employed by a com- 
fered agency, Tuition for these courses is considerably lower than for those 
at the University, 


9 rece; - : : : 
a X announcements or additional information on the program, write 
Applied nuing Engineering Education Program, School of Engineering and 


lence, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Haro] 
d Li : 
Kien Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 


"o E Administration 


Galip Mei 0-director of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences 
Appi; met Arkilic, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engineering and 
p. D led Science 
rt t" ^ 
Pini. hur Crafton, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering Ad- 
Areg ration 


Patigue n Freudenthal, D.Sc., Director of the Institute for the Study of 
Valter v Fracture, and Structural Reliability. 

neering ahn, D.E.E., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
Viliam and Computer Science 

l Searcy, enry Marlow, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operations Re- 
9 Edw ‘rector of the Institute for Management Science and Engineering 

| Pam. Di Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 
' Bawa rector of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences 
iran arrick, B.S., Assistant Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate 


wren P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 


ind iss 
NT wd Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Coordinator of the GWU-NASA Program, 
hy Wi Mi eY Research Center 

Fi 


iut Prop Poon, M.S., Assistant Administrator of the NASA-Langley Grad- 
W, 


am 
en 
q Ey, tan, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Civil, Mechanical, 
E Prog, Mental Engineering; Coordinator of the NASA-Langley Gradu- 
| ay ces am; Coordinator of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight 


hers 
een Mansfield, B.S. in E.E., Director of the Continuing Engineering 
pric n Program 

Tee Blloy; Per, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 


-A., Executive Associate to the Dean 


7r ES - : d th , 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, an ry council 
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DEAN’S COUNCIL 
Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), Marvin Eisenberg, J.V. Foa, John Kaye 
ACADEMIC CONSULTANT 


Ernst Weber, Ph.D., Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Re 
Council 


Advisory Council* 


THE PURPOSES of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineerif jy 
Applied Science are to strengthen communication between the Schoo , w 
other colleges, schools, and divisions of the University as well as betw ] 
School and the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the prog? ie 
instruction, research, and service in the School and to help interpret : he ot 
grams to the community and the nation; and to stimulate support for 
tinued development of the School and its programs, 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1973-74 | 


: ident of! 
Chairman: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), Former Pres! 
Potomac Electric Power Company 


Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Deputy Director, National Science Foundatios 

Bruno A. Boley, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern Univers 

George M. Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 

J.P. Chambers, President, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. | 

Moses Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company | 

Alfred M. Freudenthal, Professor of Civil and Materials Engineering 

Eugene G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant | 

Martin Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute ent, Ag 

William J. Harris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Departm | 
ciation of American Railroads 


Alexander Hassan, Washington, D.C. ent, wt 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Vice President, Research and Develop" 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
William Holt, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. j 
William H. Marlow, Chairman, Department of Operations Research he po 
Bernard A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of 
Schriever & McKee Associates, Inc. , 
Arthur W. Sloan, Chief Executive Officer, Susquehanna Corporation 
G.R. Tatum, Vice President, Vitro Corporation j | 
Edward G. Uhl, President, Fairchild-Hiller Corporation h coire | 
Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Researe 
Harold A. Wheeler, Chief Scientist, Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. npany y 
James F. Young, Vice President—Engineering, General Electric Cor comp 
L.A. Zadeh, Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering a 
Sciences, University of California, Berkeley y 
e De 


iso! 
School of Engineering and Applied Science are ex officio members of the AdY 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Nr 
ine FOLLOWING p 
TUction offe 


St 
Ofe dents Who 


AGES are listed programs of study, curricula, and courses 
red by the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

^ y th are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 
dents" € School should apply for admission to the Division of University 


dno. OF COURSE NUMBERS 

Alio, paabered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 

A approy Ttain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 

tj to *d in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 

qm by qualia Planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
are Prim ified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 
arily for doctoral students. 


HOURS OF CREDIT 


nu 
‘oust of Semester hours credit given for the satisfactory completion of 
üt givin cated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year 
Mester - three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 
ws 0f the E giving three hours credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 
Milory nso ™MPletion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one lab- 
à Week for one semester. 


OF 
LT COURSE OFFERINGS 


in 
bor Which Course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the semester 
m, ly i c-—- is scheduled to be offered. The term "academic year" is 
i$ to Wo-semester courses, and indicates that the first half of the 
the ter; the metered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
ue ed at En às arranged" is used for courses which could not be 
L lons a. : time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for the summer 
they on designated in this catalogue. Students should consult the 
tule o s Catalogue or Schedule of Classes for summer offerings. A 
fer More Ae is also published for each fall and spring semester which 
Tings, exact and up-to-date information concerning the time of course 


da 


Kl p 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


natio 
The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designa" 
Acct Accounting Engl English 
Ap S Applied Science Geol Geology 
Chem Chemistry Math Mathematics —— 
CE Civil Engineering ME Mechanical Engineering 
CS Computer Science OR Operations Research 
Econ Economics Phys Physics 
EE Electrical Engineering Soc Sociology 
E Ad Engineering Administration Stat Statistics : plani 
ES Engineering Science U&RP Urban and Regional 


Applied Science 


Interdepartinental offerings. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) , judios for? 
| First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, incl ed foro 
| systems, equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distr! ui o ? 

shear and moments, friction and the concept of work, T 
| stability. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 113, 
(Fall) | 

58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) "i 


Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics Py # 
kinematics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newtons entral 7 
tion, momentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy» © pine, 
fields, vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of Pa to d 
of a rigid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Introduction tO ) 
Hamiltonian formulation. Prerequisite: Ap S 57. (Spring 

113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of eng! 
including application of matrices and linear algebra, OF 
equations, vector calculus and integral theorems, complex 
requisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


. 4 probi. 
neering po, 


dins? ib »" pe 


114 Engineering Analysis II (3) Wc p 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineer als f y 
including application of Bessel functions, Legendre poly equat. 
series and integrals, Laplace transforms, partial different! (Fall 
engineering and applied science. Prerequisite: AP l 
spring) 


115 Engineering Analysis III (3) — al 
(Formerly Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engine jd gbiliff id 
| Solution of engineering problems using concepts pet math j 
statistics, including random variables, distribution func ; esis 
expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, 
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correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to problems of 
Structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
Terequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


Qn, 
MDUATE COURSES 


2] : TEE. i " 
l Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
ormerly Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables including 
Contour intezration, conformal mapping, inversion, integral, and bound- 


ary-value Problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and 
Spring) 


21 : “aE hee : 
2 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
ormerly Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II) 


Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering prob- | 
| 


ems Including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems, gen- 
eralized Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates Prerequi- 
Site: approval of Department. (Fall) 
213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
ormerly Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III) 
nalytica] techniques applied to engineering problems involving wave 
Propagation. diffusion processes, and potential distributions. Prerequisite: 
pprova] of Department. (Fall and spring) 


Department. (Spring) 


Engineering Analysis (3) 
Y Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V) 
maccted topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to ~ hl 
tinuy Solution of nonlinear boundary- and initial-value problems in con- | 
and ini mechanics; (2) advanced methods in the solution of boundary- 
Itial-value problems of engineering physics, including characteristics | 

appli Teen's functions; or (3) singular integral equations with engineering 

P'ications, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


| | 
| 
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Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineer. 


Professors C.H. Walther, G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, Harold Liebowitz, e 
Freudenthal, S. W. Yuan (Chairman), Joseph Foa, J.E. Feir, A.B. Cam 
(Research), T.G. Toridis poh 

Adjunct Professors D.P. Johnson, J.E. Duberg, LE. Garrick, B.L. Clat 
R.J. Seeger, A.A. Wolf, E.C. Kollman, Holt Ashley ost 

Professorial Lecturers R.E. Fulton, R.R. Hunziker, Robert Wilson, Ade 
Kirshner, M.P. Gaus, W.P. Reid, Robert Dillon, R.A. Hechtman, ~ an 
Molloy, R.M. Sorensen, Walter Olstad, M.J. Queijo, R.P. Nalesnl™ 
Mayr, J.B. Scalzi, Philip Donely . Ab 

Associate Professors John Eftis, B.I. Hyman, A.M. Kiper, j.s.W. Chh h 
Noor (Research), Parmanand Mungur (Research), M.K. Myers 
D.L. Jones (Research), J.L. Whitesides, Jr. (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers W.D. Erickson, R.W. Fralich, E.C. shave 
Michael Yachnis, Robert Perry, Nils Salvesen, T.W. Butler, J ^ 
nessy, Jaroslaw Sobiezczanski, Manuel Stein, R.H. Tolson, D.F. BF m 
Gajanan Sabnis, R.B. Samworth, Benjamin Whang, M.B. Barker, € j nu 
phere, Nicholas Basdekas, Donald Ellison, J.B. Fisher, R.W. BarnW n 
Buckley, Arthur Sosslau, R.J. Fisher, A.L. Burgett, Thomas McGee ih 
Cheng, Duncan MacKinnon, Kenneth Saczalski, W.J. Gunn, $ 
P.B. Buck, E.F. Skelton "LÀ 

Assistant Professors Charles Gilmore, J.C. Yu (Research), A.M. Blo? 
search), P.L. Coe, Jr. (Research), Yishu Chin (Research) 

Adjunct Assistant Professors B. W. Hannah, A.K. Trehan 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Hughes, J.A. Gorman, KJ. ki 
Beckwith, R.L. Bowles, M.F. Card, J.C. Hardin, C.J. Jachimo gf 
Leybold, H.G. Reichle, Jr., J.B. Robertson, G.L. Smith, R.E. vos,” 
Brown, R.D. Matulka, R.Y. Ting, J.A. Belding, Jr, G.C. CaS pir 
Carter, R.L. Foye, C.E. Kirby, J.E. Lamar, R.C. Montgomery, *" 
T.A. Straeter, W.E. Zorumski, Anthony Boiarski 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
NT 

Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering activit d” 
closely related to the control and improvement of our environment, 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers ! rts; n 
ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; roads; aif tion w 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal prote in 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, an ` watt" 
navigation systems; large power generation and flood control dam qutio? 
sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; anc and te j 
trol and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific rban f 
logical background required for careers in municipal engineering, cay 
regional planning, environmental civil engineering, às well as for mat? 
engineering research in structural mechanics, ocean engineering 
engineering, and industrialized housing. cation 0 

The concern for environmental quality has led to the identifici, 
merous problem areas such as air, water, land, and noise pol 
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CIVIL ENGINEER 
UNDERGRADUATE 


ten, Which, in turn, has emphasized the need for "broad-gauged Mgsser- 
Personnel who have been educated in a field of engineering and have a 
atc understanding of the social, economic, and legal aspects of dne 
$$. The flexibility in the civil engineering curriculum provided by the 
nivel arge number of technical electives in the senior year allows studente 
b e in contemporary urban problems to emphasize — — 
tere ra Ching off into an area of environmental civil engineering, or s net. à 
eey In the use of computers to select an option which will sf tah aae de 
itate; ate careers in computing as well as graduate study in comp 
êd or computer-oriented professional fields. oe 
tent, Concentration of study outlined in the curriculum below pud p 
tonal S for beginning a career upon graduation, for e ns E 
ile | Vu engineer as required by law, and for continuing en) 2: 
wr. The first four semesters are common to all undergraduate ields 
E l; Owever, a student electing the environmental civil "qp ap T 
its, (ul Select his humanities and social science flectives ma m m 
line. E environmental engineering (Sociology 126, Urban Soci gy, s 
ded ag One of his electives). 


CURRICULUM 


bog) the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 
Ngineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 


Mae 31: Applications of Computers (3) 

Math 30: Precalculus (3) 

P 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
hys 1 


iva; General Physics (4) ; 
Elective; Sclected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester E 
a 32: Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Enel g ES 4; Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) TUA 
or 10. nglish Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Phys, Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
E 2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
tive; Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ADS 113. Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Ang lis. Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Chem E Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Electi 3: General Chemistry (4) 
"" lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 
A Fourth Seme. 


ASil, Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
SIT s Ngineering Analysis II (3) 
‘i troduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 


| or EE 11: 
CE 140: 
Phys 32: 
Elective: 
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Linear Networks I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 


CE 120: 
CE 123: 
CE 166: 
| CE 167: 
ME 131: 


CE 183: 
CE 190: 
Geol 136: 
ME 126: 
Elective: 


CE 191: 
CE 193: 


Elective: 


CE 182: 
CE 185: 
CE 192: 


Elective: 


CE 186: 
CE 201: 
| CE 202: 
| CE 215: 
| CE 216: 
CE 220: 
| CE 253: 
| CE 256: 
E Ad 150: 

ES 234: 


*Geol 189: 


CE 168: 


CE 194: 
CE 195: 


CE 196: 
CE 197: 


Fifth Semester —— 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Structural Theory (6) 

Materials Engineering (2) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester — 


Urban Planning (3) 

Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Engineering Geology (3) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester i, 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Metal Structures (3) 
Hydraulics (3) ces (3) 
Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resour" 
Hydrology (3) | 
Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester 


Foundation Engineering (2) 

Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laborat 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Struct 
Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution 
Technical elective (2) 


Technical Electives me | 


Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) 

Design of Metal Structures (3) 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Urban Construction Technology (3) 

Hydrology (3) 

Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering St 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Introduction to Technical Management (3) 
Composite Materials (3) 

Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) 


ory (1) 
ures on 


ructures (3) 


*For Geology course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
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Co i 
MPUTER-ORIENTED CIVIL ENGINEERING OPTION 


one idly *Xpanding use of computers in the design and control of e « 
Upo; Provides increasing opportunities for engineering careers in w - 
y, F'aduation, à high degree of proficiency and ease in the extensive an 
there ae use of digital and other computers is essential. oe 
Stadua © replaces the technical electives of the principal professional under- 
. “ Program with electives that provide comprehensive exposure to 9909 
the Maia ications to the solution of problems of civil engineering. It prepares 
min ent for immediate careers as well as for graduate study in computer- 
ted or computer-oriented professional fields. 


"RRICULY yy 


Perea): i 
Da . duisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 
LL 


Fifth Semester 


CE 123. Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
CE 166. Structural Theory (6) 
CE 167. Materials Engineering (2) 
ME 131: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
s ermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester o 
* Urban Plannin (3) 
C an g " * 
qu 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
MR a Engineering Geology (3) 
6: Fluid Mechanics (3) : 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


CE 191: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 

CR 193: Metal Structures (3) 

CE 194. Hydraulics (3) d 

Electi, ` Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources ( 
*: Technical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester 


C : Foundation Engineering (2) 

ce Hs: Soil Mechanics and PAM Engineering Laboratory (1) 

CE 196. Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) > x s 

Bec. €sign and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
` echnical elective (5) 


Technical Electives 


G21; Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
CS a99° Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
` Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
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EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
ES 282: Computer-aided Design (3) 
ES 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
ES 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
*Geol 189: Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) 


ENVIRONMENTAL CIVIL ENGINEERING OPTION 


d 
Environmental civil engineering is concerned with the study of the probe, 
environmental quality—air, water, land, noise, transportation, urban fe sd 
etc.—that affect the life, development, and behavior of the individua 
as society. One of the goals of this program is to provide the student ap 
essentials for beginning a career upon graduation so that he may be in ye ! 
tion to contribute to the solutions of the problems related to the impro "m 
of environmental quality. The program provides study of a comp «als, P^ 
cross section of several fields of civil engineering structures, mater! n 
draulics, transportation, waste control—combined with allied fields d 
and regional planning, legal and legislative practices, and the social , 
which emphasize environmental aspects. The curriculum prepares the 
for graduate study or for a career in environmental civil engineering. 


CURRICULUM 


iculum , 
Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Currie 
pages 47—48. 


Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) | 
CE 123: Structural Theory (6) 

CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester x ART | 


CE183: Urban Planning (3) 

CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) | 
Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester BT 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) | 
CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE193:  Hydraulics (3) 


3) 
rees ( 
CE194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and ResoU 


CE195:  Hydrology (3) ] 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 


p-- 4 


*For Geology course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
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Eighth Semester 


CE 124: Foundation Engineering (2) 
CE E Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineer ing Laboratory (1) 


CB ioc: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) | 
CR 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
RI 197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
tive Technical elective (2) 
i Technical Electives* 
Sc " 
cuui-12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) | 
CE 50: Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
CR 52° Engineering Climatology (3) 
CE ats: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
CR 2j Hydrology (3) 
CE ae Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 


CR 276. Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
EAq 150: Water Resources Planning and Control (3) 
* Introduction to Technical Management (3) 
Geo] 189. General Oceanography (3) 
' Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) 
: Geochemistry (3) 
ise 7: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
&Rp 201; Urban Sociology (3) 
J&Rp 207. Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 
&Rp 208: Land Development Planning (3) 
* — Urban Transportation Planning (3) 


: 


i] 


Vir 
E) 2 7 x 
NGINEERING UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


l 
0 Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 


.. emistry of natural water as it affects hardness, alkalinity, corrosion, and 
srbonate balance. Water treatment chemistry, softening, coagulation, and 
“Occulation, Chemistry of rivers, oxygen balance, nitrogen cycle, carbon 
Cycle, eutrophication. Waste water treatment. Removal of dissolved or- 
1 material, nitrogen, phosphorous, and chlorination. Classification of 
organic and inorganic air pollutants. Chemical reaction and formation of 1 
idco ndary air pollutants. Chemical analysis of inorganic pollutants; fluor- 
5, Oxides of nitrogen, sulfates, chlorides, sulfur compounds, oxides of 
Car D, and oxidants. Chemical analysis of organic pollutants; aliphatic 
hy Tocarbons, 


12 3 Combustion, Prerequisite: Chem 13, Phys 2. (Spring) 
0 


ensional strain and stress. Constitutive equations for elastic, 
st » and plastic materials. Axial load, bending and torsion of 
Ee Tuts and beams, Instability and failure. Prerequisite: Ap S 58. (Fall) 
LT 


logo 
at the U. Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, and Urban and Regional Planning course descrip- 


t, 
m 

126 Mertraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
included as one of the electives during the first year of study. | 


üst be 
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123 Structural Theory (6) 


class? 


Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both ^c 1 
and modern approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
(Fall) 


140 Materials Science (3) 


Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; ener sy "s, 
crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction ra e i 
sion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical con n 
semiconductors; magnetism; elasticity and anelastic phenomen?» ni 
plasticity; plastic deformation; fracture. Prerequisite or concurre 
tration: Ap S 114, Phys 32. (Spring) 


166 Materials Engineering (2) 


Mechanical properties and their description; effect of microstruc 
the mechanical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, an and 1", 
materials; effect of strain-rate and temperature; creep, fatigue gd 
ture; effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation or puro 
performance. Prerequisite: CE 120, 140; or approval of 

(Fall) 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) ied 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from appli? ay 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric and plastic materials; d 
pression, bending, creep, and fatigue loading. Prerequisite OT 
registration: CE 166. (Fall) 


168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) it 


» | 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth presso" ME p 
capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: 120 
(Fall) 


182 Foundation Engineering (2) of ? 


Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, desig” opit 
foundations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. 


183 Urban Planning (3) " yl 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including transport? g ni 
supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience 
environment. (Spring) 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) pi 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, M 168: 
and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: 

(Spring) 


186 Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) "^, 


Constitutive equations, elastic, viscoelastic, elastic-plastic, 29d pail (Ü 
response. Beam theory, eccentric bending, buckling, torsion. 61. 
teria and failure mechanisms. Prerequisite: CE 120, , 
arranged ) 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 


| 
| 
? : : à i ct © Í 
Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract ng i i 
and specifications, consideration of economic factors 1n eng 
decisions. (Spring) 
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191 Metal Structures (3) 


Principles of 


r the design of metal structures; structural elements; connec- 
lons; 


Specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. (Fall) 
192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 
Orcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 
methods of construction. (Spring) 

193 Hydraulics (3) 


ormerly Hydraulics and Hydrology) 
Fluid statics: 


applications to calculation of boundary forces in a static 
uid, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic principles; flow 
elds, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications to pipe 
OW, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. Open 
Channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequisite: 

| 

| 


ME 126. (Fall) 


194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 


Planning and design of water supply and waste-water disposal systems. 


ater quality control and treatment processes. Desalination, stream pol- 
ution contro], Prerequisite: CE 193 and senior status. (Spring) 


195 Hydrology (3) 


escriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flow, evap- 

Oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, 

estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow. hydrographs of basin out- 

Ow, Storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood frequency, 

m frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite: Ap S 115, 
25. (Fall) 


19 i 
6 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
sign of civil engineering structures such as wharves, piers, bulkheads, 
Water treatment reactors, tunnels, dams, highway bridge and drainage sys- 
ems, (Spring) 
197 ^ 
Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 


Sposa] of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment, filtration, 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control of industrial 


Wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. Prerequisite: 
senior status, (Fall) 


1 
á Research (1 to 3) 


applied Fesearch and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
nior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Chan: 

Nic. ^ 
m, E *ngineeri 
trol oe Chanical 
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ng is primarily concerned with physical systems in mo- 
engineer is concerned with the conversion, transfer, and 
Present BY from its source to its moving system. He has contributed to | 
£y in every industry and in every phase of research, de- l 
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sign, development, and production. Land and marine vehicles, transportat 
systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells, OW? 
tion control devices, and a host of other devices lie in his domain. HIS | 
ing should provide him with the ability to formulate problems based on 
mental laws of nature, to recognize the types of methods which are ap? 
to their solution, to read with understanding the relevant work, and wer] 
up with a usable answer. The mechanical engineering curriculum prov y 
background for careers in research, design, development, and manufact! 
a wide variety of industries. . with! 
Course offerings in the field of mechanical engineering, which begin T| 
broad foundation in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, 4” eric 
sciences, consist of studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, 0 


lica 


. a : e 
conversion and power, environmental control, and the design of mac y | 
systems and their control. Furthermore, technical electives in the Se ‘gj 


i : : ich ". 
allow students interested in the use of computers to select an option wh ip 


y 
prepare them for immediate careers in computing as well as graduate si 
computer-dominated or computer-oriented professional fields. The pot js 
study cutlined below is based on the concept that the mechanical engine: yi 
be prepared to meet the challenge of ever-increasing technical, econom™ 
social problems. "4 

Graduates are qualified for professional positions in design, analys y w| 
facture, and application of machines, process, and control, or in rese? 
development, as well as for graduate work. 


CORE CURRICULUM 

fields in p 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester san 


EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 30: Precalculus (3) 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Phys 1: General Physics (4) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


ES 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Engl9or10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Phys2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ApS57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApS113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApS115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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Fourth Semester 


AD S 58; Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


APS 114 Engineering Analysis 1I (3) 
CE 140 Materials Science (3) 
EE 11 Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


"ECHAN IC ENG 


P e Isi . " . : s - ^ 
‘requisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 
Pages 54-55 


INEERING CURRICULUM 


Fifth Semester 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
C * Materials Engineering (2) 
E 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 


E 131; Thermodynamics (3) 
E] 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
“tive: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester / - RAT Cage eS 
= 20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
M 172 Control Systems (3) 
E 120 f 


ME 15 * Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME rs Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Ele Thermodynamic Analysis (3) | 
Clive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester Š OP M REA 
ME 155. 


ME 173z: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME E Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


ME | Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 
Elec. 91 Mechanical Design (3) 
tive Technical elective (3) 
Eighth Semester = 
ME 159. 


MR 193. Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
MR 194. Engineering Systems Design (3) 


Elec; Energy Conversion (3) 
"ive Technical electives (6) 
Technical Electives aiina P O TE 
Be 197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
E Ad 150 Introduction to Technical Management (3) 


BS 95, 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Mr ^ Transportation (3-3) 
ME; l: Advanced Dynamics (3) : 
n: echanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
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ME215: Theory of Vibrations (3) 

ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I (3) 

ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 

ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis (3) 

ME 247: Fluidics (3) 


COMPUTER-ORIENTED MECHANICAL ENGINEERING OPTION 


The rapidly expanding use of computers in the design and control of ent 
ing systems provides increasing opportunities for engineering careers n 
upon graduation, a high degree of proficiency and ease in the extens 
sophisticated use of digital and other computers is essential. This P 
therefore replaces the technical electives of the principal professional " 
graduate program with electives that provide comprehensive exposure ist! 
puter applications to the solution of all problems of mechanical engine att? 
prepares the student for immediate careers as well as for graduale 
computer-dominated or computer-oriented professional fields. 


CURRICULUM 


Ms i , i iculum™ 
Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curricul 


pages 54—55. 


Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 172: Control Systems (3) 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


ME 155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 

ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

ME 190: Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 
ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) | 
Elective: Technical electives (6) | 


Eighth Semester — | 


ME 152: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 
Elective: Technical electives (6) 
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Technical Electives 


ES 278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
EE 157 


ES ^ ' Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
282 Computer-aided Design (3) 

' Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 

284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


EN 
ERGY RESOURCES AND POWER OPTION 


e gy . L * . . * i x 
Wit E. resources and power option in mechanical engineering is concerned 
e 


yer, uy of energy resources and the means of practical and economical 
S andin of the various forms of energy to mechanical and electrical power. 
tsou " demand for energy and power and the shortage of certain energy 
Problem ave confronted mechanical enigineers with new and challenging 

tial b © basic objective of this program is to provide the student with 
kms Ackground to contribute professionally to the solution of these prob- 
ftlds op © Program provides study of a comprehensive cross-section of several 
Ad e Mechanical engineering (creative design, materials, fluids, heat transfer, 
‘nd ium Conversion — combined with allied fields. in electrical, transportation, 
fr g, l'Onmenta] control engineering). The curriculum prepares the student 
‘ering Mate study as well as for a career in energy resources and power engi- 


Tere, i. 
has sel: first. four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 


Fifth Semester y bint 
CR 166. Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
CE 167: Materials Engineering (2) 
ME 131: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
ME 134: Thermodynamics 3). ; 
Electi i Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

ve: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


ER 179, Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

ME 120; Control Systems (3) - : 

ME De. Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
6: Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Eli, Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
Ve: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Mr 155; Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
MR 187. Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
ME 190. Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
Mp 191; Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 
Rlectiy * Mechanical Design (3) 
e: echnical elective (3) 
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Eighth Semester Ep |— 
ME 152: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 
Elective: Technical electives (9) 
Technical Electives — E 
E Ad 150: Introduction to Technical Management (3) 
EAd160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 
ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
ME225:  Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 
ME 260: Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
ME 282: Energy Technology (3) 
ME283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering (3) 
ME291: Power Systems (3) 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) w 


i , > ing 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of wr 
ciple, 

i 


simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic prin 


Ad 
gd 


a * " ts, * 
rious measuring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experimy od 


ing use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. d 
to basic experimental techniques related to dynamics, „flui 
thermal sciences. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131. (Spring) 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Fluid properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, flui 
basic equations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompres 
viscous incompressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite: 


(Spring) 
131 Thermodynamics (3) 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth la 


flow 


! 

pine™ 

d ssible fo 
A $ 


jó | 
7] 
¢ 
E 
| 


pe 
w of thermod irr 


t 
and temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of he” 


namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of so! 


pem en 
dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility» wd 


second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite OT 


registration: Ap S 58. (Fall) 


134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


Natural frequencies and response of single- and multip: 
dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect of dam 
and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: Ap S 58. (Fall) 


ping 


pe 
Je-degre? w^ 


148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) " 
à $ i i les; YS yt 
Analysis of thermodynamic power and refrigeration cyc , 


; i : i f 
namics of mixtures of substances; properties of air-water vapo", 


: stioning 
psychrometry and analysis of cooling tower and air-condition’ gg 


third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy; evaluation : 
tion processes. Molecular distributions and models; introdu the 
tistical and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynamics 2 


namic properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: ME 131. 


* 
rd 
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152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Experimental study of various engineering systems. Laboratory projects 
Include experimental design, modeling and simulation parameters, data 
Acquisition, and report presentation techniques. Prerequisite: ME 120. 
As arranged) 


155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
Introduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propagation of motion 
in compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, steady one-dimensional 
flow, Wave phenomena, small perturbation theory, slender-body theory, 
Method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 


161 Advanced Dynamics (3) 
Rigid-body dynamics and Euler’s equations. Balancing of rotating shafts; 
analysis of spinning tops and gyroscopes; evaluation of dynamic forces in 
Machines. Lagrange’s equations for particles, rigid bodies, and systems. 
Prerequisite: ME 134. (Fall) 


171 Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 


Fundamentals of stress analysis of elastic bodies. Stresses in thick-walled 
cylinders; torsion of shafts of arbitrary cross-section; shear stresses in thin- 
Walled tubes; stress and deflection analysis of complex systems; stress con- 
centration; impact. Prerequisite: CE 120. (Fall) 


172 Mechanics of Deformable Solids II Q) 


Yield Criteria, theories of plastic deformation. Elastic-plastic analysis in 
ending and torsion. Thick-rolled cylinders, shakedown taeorems, residual 

Stresses. Basic concepts of slip-line theory. Fundamentals of creep analy- 

Sis. Introduction to ASME Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code. Prerequisite: 
E 171. (Spring) 


176 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


Classification and effects of air pollutants; air-quality criteria and stand- 
5; analysis of pollutants; sources of pollutants and emission inventory; 
emission.contro] equipment. Water-quality standards; sewage and indus- 
trial waste characterization and pollutional effects in natural waters; pri- 
» biological, and tertiary treatment of wastes; sludge handling and 


disposal, Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


l 
87 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


Heat transfer processes. General heat conduction equations; steady- and 
Unsteady. state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytical, 
analog, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective-heat 
transfer, Evaluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensional 
analysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
*r. Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts 
and laws, radiation properties, radiative-heat transfer between surfaces. 
M ign considerations; heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: 
126. (Fall) 


1 
30 Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 


Inématics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacement, velocities, accel- 
pations in linkage and cam systems by analytical and graphical methods. 
rerequisite Ap S 58. (Fall) 
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| 191 Mechanical Design (3) 


mechanical elements; design of machine components such à$ 


springs, bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechan 
ponents. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


193 Engineering Systems Design (3) ced 
Principles of creative design and system-design concept. Engineering , 


nomics, modeling and simulation of physical systems, optimiza’ ie 


niques. Analog and digital computer-aided design methods. Sper eit 
sign projects which may integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Eng 
Laboratory projects. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 
194 Energy Conversion (3) gon 
Energy resources of the earth; energy, society, and the national eco 
issue of energy and the environment, future outlook for encre ‘ch? 
and demand. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles e qe 
logical options, efficiency of different energy converters. M qe 
nologies and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electricity i gl 
in the electricity industry; nuclear power systems—growth, pe ion; Ë 
environmental impacts. Unconventional methods of power genet 
rect energy conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Sp 
Il 198 Research (1 to 3) d 
| | Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
| site: junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 
| ENGINEERING SCIENCE—UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 
4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) » fios 
Introductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. PO ic i 
curves, planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthograf c, 


isometric views, intersection of surface. Technical sketching s, 
and precision, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawin ic 
tural elements. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe an e 
(Spring) 


" 
KISS 


GRADUATE STUDY 


> > : , p d 
Introduction to design concept, selection of materials, and siren is 


ical oof 


1 isthe. me ^ud 
Dynamic developments in science and technology in decades to C ds 


plines, as well as with new techniques in analysis, design, and in vem | 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that graduate education at 


technology will assume a vital responsibility in answering the re and v 
| nologically oriented society. Amidst the proliferation of knowleds and P, 
I 


nological specialty, the School adheres to the principle that versatility p? 
in scientific fundamentals should be the characteristic features © 


: ica ud 
| quire that the engineer keep pace with newly emerging technolo gi 
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Dro 
them of study that 


CNpineer: attempts to prepare the graduate student to cope with 
Bineering developments of today and of the future. 
Partment of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering offers 


Nadu, 

a z . hae 
leggi te programs of study in the various areas of concentration in the pro- 
Siona] d J 


Well Isciplines of civil and mechanical engineering. Its professional as 
asic interdisciplinary programs encompass the broad areas of solid 


Mechan; 

ani a s ‘ : " A 
ean an Structural engineering, geotechnics and foundation engineering, 
fügin Nd marine engineering, public works engineering, urban environmental 


dg im risk assessment and assurance technology, computer-aided structur- 
ter d ight sciences, mechanical engineering design, environmental control, 
eer Power, transportation engineering, thermal sciences, materials engi- 
these 2 Miromechanics, fluid mechanics, and aerospace engineering. Within 
tel icit Categories are basic programs of study and research in the elasticity, 
Pro x, EM fracture of solids; the mechanics of continua; the structure and 
Nuc ra la materials; the theory of plates, shells, and elastic stability; advanced 
il men and design, including structural reliability; structural dynam- 
ftr a chanics; classical and statistical thermodynamics; heat and mass trans- 
Map, EU Conversion; combustion processes; incompressible, compressible, lam- 
Vno Ta NS, turbulent, hypersonic, and nonsteady flows; hydrodynamics and 
inis. y; gas dynamics and reaction kinetics; analytical and nonlinear 
X; dyn ; advanced dynamics; atmospheric space flight and celestial mechan- 
themi amic stability of flight structures; propulsion systems; and aerothermo- 
we ES Part of the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved 
“Ne E Other departments of the School of Engineering and Applied 
lp u on Well as from other schools and divisions of the University. Depend- 
Wes of = Interest of the student, some of the programs leading to the de- 
A om med of Science and (by special permission of the appropriate de- 
Enter airman) Doctor of Science are given at the NASA-Langley Research 
Nd en i angley Station, Hampton, Va. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific 
ement Ting facilities and equipment are utilized whenever feasible. Ar- 
ip Rese Can also be made to use the facilities and equipment of the Naval 
cam "arch and Development Center, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., where 
Bag 5 Master's degree programs have been initiated. 

Tid "Pius is arranged to fit the individual needs and interests of the 
Mene, a Udent, and at the same time to utilize effectively his previous ex- 
ruat ^ background. This background should normally include an under- 
Ach tadus In engineering, the physical sciences, or applied mathematics. 
Wreg uale student is assigned a faculty adviser on the basis of his study 
the M *reby enabling a close student-faculty relationship to develop dur- 
tse of his program. 


; ‘ND AREA OF CONCENTRATION 


Tams 
of s : j ; 

Ma m f study in any field of concentration will generally include courses 
9Priate allied areas. 


ew 


Ads 

211: nian ni aj 
Sza. Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
N ' Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


at N 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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ApS215: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
*ES 203-4: Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
ES 270: Introduction to Acoustics 

*ES 271: Random Process Theory I 

*ES 272: Random Process Theory II 

*ES 273: Time Series Analysis 

ES 274: Noise and Vibration Control 

*ES 275: Advanced Theoretical Acoustics 

*ES 276: Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
*ES 277: Physical Acoustics 

*ES278: Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
*ES 279: Human Factors in Engineering 

*ES 280: Special Topics in Acoustics 

ES 298: Research 

ES 299-300: Thesis Research 

*ES 310: Aeroacoustics 

*ES 311: Nonlinear Acoustics 
*ES312: Theory of Random Vibration 

*ES313: Structural Acoustic Interaction 

ES 398: Advanced Reading and Research 

ES 399: Dissertation Research 

ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 


Aerospace Engineering* 


Ap S 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApS212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApS213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApS214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApS215: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
*ES 263: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers 
*ES273: Time Series Analysis 
ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME 235: Compressible Flow 
*ME 248: Seminar: Aircraft Design 
ME 275: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
*ME 276: Mechanics of Space Flight 
*ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer-oriented Engineering Design} 


ApS211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApS212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApS213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApS214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApS215: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
1 Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center as Computer-aided Structural Desig®- 
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CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering | 
Ds 261 Analysis of Plates and Shells 
EE 263 Theory of Structural Stability 
157; Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
ES 221: Theory of Elasticity I | 


282: Computer-aided Design f 

' Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 

ES 285; Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 

ES 286: Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 

ES 287 Automated Design of Complex Structures 

Thesis Research 

ES Advanced Reading and Research 

ME 215, Dissertation Research 

ME 216 heory of Vibrations 


* Structural Dynamics 
0 : y : 
R251; Linear Programming 


Control 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE) : Engineering Aspects of Waste Control 
CR ES Engineering Climatology 

CE n^ Hydrology 

ERA Water Resources Engineering I 

CR 219. Water Resources Engineeering II 


CR 27 Groundwater and Seepage 
lag 2i 6: Water Resources Planning and Control 
BS 222: Environmental Management 
BS 250: Introduction to Acoustics 
ME > 4: Noise and Vibration Control 
ME 2: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
24 


ME 29 * Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
MR ES Turbomachinery I | 
6: Turbomachinery II 
MR 26 : Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning 

l: Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 
ME 263: Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 

> * Environmental Control Processes I 

MR ^ Environmental Control Processes II 
Mr 5: Air-pollution Meteorology 
MR 28 '  Air-pollutants Sampling and Analysis 
MR a Energy Technology 

* Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 

> Power Systems 

LP x 298: Research 
ME x Thesis Research 
ME a; Advanced Reading and Research 


| issertation Research 
and Power 


bs 
Sx: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Em 
ty 


t 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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ApS213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApS215: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves 
EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 235: Compressible Flow 
ME 237: Propulsion I 
ME 238: Propulsion II 
| ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
ME 282: Energy Technology 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 291-92: Power Systems 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 


| Flight Sciences* 


| | ApS211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Ap S 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Ap S 215: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
| ES 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 

ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 

ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

| ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 

ME 223: Aeroelasticity 

ME 227: Viscous Flow 

ME 235: Compressible Flow 

*ME 248: Seminar: Aircraft Design 
*ME 270: Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
*ME 271: V/STOL Flight Dynamics 
*ME 273: Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
*ME274: Principles of Flight Guidance 
ME275: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
*ME279: Special Topics in Flight Sciences 

ME 298: Research 

ME 299-300: Thesis Research 

ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 

ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 

ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 

ME 399: Dissertation Research 


Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 


ApS211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| ApS212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
| ApS213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
| ApS214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 


us when ar ranges: 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on camp 
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Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 


CE 212 Engineering Climatology à 
CE 256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 259 Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 

CE 268 Applied Marine Hydromechanics 

CE 271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 

CE 274 Mechanics of Water Waves 

CE 275 


' Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves 
Plasma Dynamics 
* Physical Oceanogra hy ’ 
ME 218; Design of Floating aa Submerged Marine Vehicles 
= 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
E222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
: Aeroelasticity 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
: Hydrodynamics 
Me 25: Compressible Flow 
ME 80: Advanced Thermodynamics f 
ME 20: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
MR 82: Energy Technology 
287: Heat Conduction 
ME ' Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
289: adiative Heat Transfer 
Power Systems 
MR 29 * Statistical Thermodynamics 1 
ME > 7: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
Mg 199. 3 98: Research 
ME D: Thesis Research j 
10; Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
'  Nonsteady Flow 
"EU Theory of Turbulence 
E 317; Hypersonic Flow | 
MR 398. Physical Gas Dynamics 
MR 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
. issertation Research | 


and Foundation Engineering 


CE 204: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CR 25. Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 20. Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CR 207. Foundation Engineering 
CR 208: Soil Dynamics 
CR299, Rock and Ice Mechanics 
CR 217: eoretical Soil Mechanics 
CR 218. Water Resources Engineering I 
CR 219. Water Resources Engineering II 
CR25¢. Groundwater and Seepage : ous 
253. Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CR2¢5. Harbor and Coastal Engineering I i MEAE 
oy CR 29g. pecial Topics in Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 
* 19-300. Research 
CR 398. Thesis Research 
CR 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
E5251: Dissertation Research 
` Theory of Elasticity I 


66 


Ll ES 256: 
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| Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
ES 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
*Geol 128: Geomorphology 
i *Geol 163: Sedimentation 
| *Geol189: | Geophysics of the Solid Earth 
| *Geol 224: Advanced Structural Geology 
Hydromechanics 
ApS211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Ap S 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApS213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Ap S 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
I ApS215: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 212: Engineering Climatology 
CE 216: Hydrology 
CE 255: Coastal Processes 
| CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
| CE 259: Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 
CE 271: Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
| CE275: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
| CE298: Research 
| CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
I CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
| | CE399: Dissertation Research 
| l EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 
| ES 228: Physical Oceanography 
| ES284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
| ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
ME 310: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
ME 311:  Nonsteady Flow 


CS 284: 

ES 251-52: 

ES 282: 

ES 283: 

ME 161: 

ME 218: 

| ME 221: 
| ME 225: 
ME 226: 
ME 240: 
ME 241: 
ME 243: 
ME 246: 
ME 247: 
ME 250: 
ME 253: 


Mechanical Engineering Design 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 


Applications of Numerical Methods 
Transportation 

Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineeering 
Advanced Dynamics 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Kinematic Synthesis 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 

Fluidics 

Energy Systems Design 

Vehicular Performance 
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ME n 298: Research 
7300: Thesis Research 

[ 

" Marine, and Coastal Engineering 

APS 211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Ae S213 Analytical Methods in Engineering IH 
C 215 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CR 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 2 Foundation Engineering 


CR >} 5 Rock and Ice Mechanics : 

CE a Water Resources Engineering I 

CE 8: Water Resources Engineering II 
219: Groundwater and Seepage 


a 253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE T Coastal Processes ! . 

CE A Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

CE n Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 


CR 2s * Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE? 9: Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads ofc 
CE 60: Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Performance Prediction 1 
265: Special Topics in Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 
CE 27 ; Applied Marine Hydromechanics ~ 
CE T Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 
CE 275: echanics of Water Waves À : 
CR 298. Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
CE 299, 3 8: Research 
300: Thesis Research 
CE 399: Advanced Reading and Research 
ES 20 A Dissertation Research | 
9: echnical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
Insurance 
‘Ges a Physical Oceanography 
ME 218. Oceanography : . 
ME 231: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
* Hydrodynamics 


Orks Engineering 


CR 202. Design of Metal Structures 
CR 203. Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CR 206. Pr estressed Concrete Structures 
CR 208. Foundation Engineering 
. Ock and Ice Mechanics 
E 215. ngineering Aspects of Waste Control 
CR 215. gineering Climatology 
CR 6: rban Construction Technology 
CR 217. Hydrology 
CR aig: ater Resources Engineering I 
CR 220 Water Resources Engineering II 
CR 221: Urban Transportation Engineering 
CR 53. Pavement and Runway Design T 
CR 255. Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 


CR 256: Coastal Processes i 
Seni * Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 


course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
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CE 212: 
CE 223: 

| tCE 253: 
| | CE 254: 
CE 256: 

CE 260: 

| CE 299-300: 
ES 209: 


ES 240: 
ES 241: 
ME 253: 
ME 261: 


OR 261: 
TOR 271: 
TOR 281: 
TOR 361: 
OR 381: 


Economics* 


Econ 217-18: 
Econ 275: 
Econ 315: 


| Ap S211: 
Ap S 212: 

| Ap S 213: 
Ap S 214: 
Ap S 215: 
CE 207: 


EL CE 257: 
| CE 258: 
CE 276: 

E Ad 204: 

E Ad 210: 

E Ad 241: 

E Ad 242: 

E Ad 243: 

E Ad 261: 

ES 209: 


* For Economics and Statistics course descriptions, see the Underg 
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Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
Water Resources Planning and Control 
Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Engineering Law 

Construction Management I 
Construction Management II 
Construction Management III 


Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 


Technical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 


Insurance 


| Risk Assessment and Assurance Technology 


Prerequisite: Ap S 115, Stat 191*. At least five courses must be selected Ere 
listed under the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental fr 
at least three from those listed under Operations Research; and at leet 
those listed under Economics. Courses marked with the dagger symbo 
required of all students. The selection of elective courses depends on 
for specific technological areas. 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


Engineering Climatology 
Traffic Engineering 


Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 


Special Topics in Structural Engineering 


Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering i 
Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering 


Thesis Research 


Technical and Environmental Risk Assessmen 


Insurance 

Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue 

Vehicular Performance 

Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 


Operations Research 


Theory of Games 

Forecasting Techniques 

Reliability Theory I 

Games, Decisions, and Value Theory 
Reliability Theory II 


Survey of Economics 
Econometrics I: Introduction 
Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Soil Dynamics 


C 
" 
raduate and Gradus 


w 


nt 
i) A 


ihe e” 


t, Control, and 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, 
ENVIRONMENTAI 
ENGINEERING, GRADUATE 


> Rock and Ice Mechanics 
CE 209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 


CE 252 General Structural Dynamics 

CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

CE 261; Analysis of Plates and Shells 

ES 221. 


Theory of Elasticity I 
22: Theory of Elasticity II 
232; Advanced Materials Science 
233: Superconductivity and Electron Transport 
234: Composite Materials 
BS235: Physical Metallurgy 


ES 240; Fracture Mechanics 
ES 241 > Fatigue 
ES 242: Material Recycling and Recovery à i 
BS 256; Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
ES 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering i . 
BS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Bags 298: Research 
| ~300: Thesis Research 
ES 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
4 A Dissertation Research 


ME * Theory of Vibrations 

MR 216; Structural Dynamics . 

MR 221; Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

ME 280: Advanced Thermodynamics , 

M 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics _ | 
E310; Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids | 


Ang * Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Apg 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Cp 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CR 201: Design of Metal Structures 
202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CR 20 * Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE» 6: Foundation Engineering 
10: ethods of Structural Analysis 
CR 259. ias roseo Teciapiogr 
: neral Structural Dynamics tmm 
a 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CR 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering ; 
CR a Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CR» 7: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
58: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CB 2g. Analysis of Plates and Shells 
263. Design of Plate and Shell Structures 
CE E Theory of Structural Stability 
1 1 3: Research 
CR 398. Thesis Research 
CR 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
201. Dissertation Research 
BS 93 4: Theory of Elasticity I 
ES 249, Composite Materials 
> racture Mechanics 


ES 241: 
ES 256: 
ES 282: 
ES 283: 
ES 284: 
ES 285: 
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Fatigue 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


Transportation Engineering 


OPTION I: TECHNOLOGY OF THE VEHICLE 


CE 201: 


CE 210: 

CE 220: 

CE 252: 

CE 253: 

CE 259: 

CE 260: 

CE 261: 

CE 263: 

ES 241: 

ES 251-52: 
ME 215: 
ME 218: 
ME 222: 
ME 223: 
ME 225: 
ME 226: 
ME 237: 
ME 238: 
ME 241: 
ME 243: 
ME 246: 
ME 250: 
ME 253: 
ME 255-56: 
ME 275: 
ME 286: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 
*U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 


OPTION II: THE WAY (ROUTE STRUCTURES AND FACILITIES) 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 


* For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergrad 


logue. 


Design of Metal Structures 
Methods of Structural Analysis 
Urban Transportation Engineering 
General Structural Dynamics 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 
Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Theory of Structural Stability 
Fatigue 
Transportation 
Theory of Vibrations 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Aeroelasticity 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery II 
Propulsion I 
Propulsion II 
Engincering Systems Design 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 
Energy Systems Design 
Vehicular Performance 
Urban Transportation Technology 
Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 
Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I | 
Applied Soil Mechanics II 
Foundation Engineering 
Soil Dynamics 


uale and Grai 
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Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE * Methods of Structural Analysis 
219: Groundwater and Seepage | 


m 220 Urban Transportation Engineering 

CE 221 Pavement and Runway Design 

CE 22: Stations and Terminals 

CE ~ Traffic Engineering | 


CE3. General Structural Dynamics 3 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CR 255. Coastal Processes ù | 
CE og Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
57: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
* Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
ES 240: Fracture Mechanics 
i55 A41: Fatigue 
saé: Transportation 


BS 299 198: Research 


BS 300: Thesis Research 

BS 39s. Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 255 ^ Dissertation Research 
S, OR oa rban Transportation Technology 


U&Rp sno: Theory of Traffic Flow 
208: Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 


* Urban Transportation Engineering 
T 28 223: Traffic Engineering 
ES 209. Systems Analysis and Management 
09: Technical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
5 nsurance 
Lay 34 Transportation 
tlaw 372. Local Government Law 
Lay 407. Administrative Law 
Lay 408: Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 
‘Law 499. Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II 


"Lay, 501 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
Lay 505. Land Development Law 

‘Law sog.  lntergovernmental Relations I 

Mk 55.90: Dntergovernmental Relations II 


; Urban Transportation Technology 
Ke 206-398 * Research a | 
0: Thesis Research 

ME 399. Advanced Reading and Research 

OR 29): Dissertation Research 

OR 231. urvey of Operations Research Methods I 

OR^s; Theory of Traffic Flow 

OR 255. Linear Programming 

OR 271. Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 
OR 273: Forecasting Techniques 


Poe Ü Digital Systems Simulation 

bn 

th and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Cata- 
TN 

Mt 


Poy) nd Gpuutses for admission to this option are Ap S 115 and Stat 191 (See the Under- 
lay Cour, i! Catalogue). 


í descriptions, see the National Law Center catalogue. | 
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OR277:  Queuing Theory 
*U&RP 201: Introduction to Urban Planning 
*U&RP 206: Community Facilities Planning 
*U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning 
*U&RP 209: Urban Transportation Models 


Urban Environmental Engineering 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 

CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 

CE 206: Foundation Engineering 

CE 211: Engineering Aspects of Waste Control 

CE 212: Engineering Climatology 

CE 215: Urban Construction Technology 

CE 216: Hydrology 

CE217: Water Resources Engineering I 

CE 218: Water Resources Engineering II 

CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 

CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering 

CE 223: Traffic Engineering 

CE 272: Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design 

CE273: Membrane Processes for Water Treatment 

CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
EAd204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
E Ad 207: The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators 
EAd210: Engineering Law 


EAd261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning m. 
ES 209: Technical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, 
Insurance 


ES251-52: Transportation 

ME 255-56: Urban Transportation Technology 
ME 261: Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 
ME 262: Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 
ME 263: Environmental Control Processes I 

*U&RP 204: Urban Development Planning 

*U&RP 205: Urban Housing 

*U&RP 207: Land Development Planning 

*U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COURSES 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) yi^ 


Structural behavior and failure of metal structures; conception vig 
sign of structural systems for various cases, including 10W- and gl 
buildings, long-span structures, bridges, suspended roofs, 
structures. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


NS. L^ 
Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures; selection rg v 
priate structural system; design of slabs, frames, folded plate ie! | 
structures, and other special structures. Prerequisite: CE 192 0 
(Fall) Ü 


e and Grad 


a Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergradua! 
ogue. 
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203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 


Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 
€sign in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 


204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 


Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundations and 
eir design: deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; 
Cories of lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analyses of 

SOpes. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequi- 

Site: CE 168 or equivalent. (Spring) 


205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 


ature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects; flow of 
Water in soil; Seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress dis- 
tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consoli- 
dation; analysis of settlement, Selected experiments in the soil mechanics 
oratory, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


206 F. 9undation Engineering (3) 


Principles Of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile founda- 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and 


Waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, 
watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: CE 182, 204; or 
*quivalent. (Spring) 

207 Soil D 


ynamics (3) 

(Formerly Special Topics in Soil Mechanics) 

tress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, effects of 
nart quakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of machinery foun- 
dations, Prerequisite: CE 168 or equivalent. (Spring) 


20 
5 Rock and Ice Mechanics (3) 


Classification. composition, and structure of rocks; elastic and rheological 
Properties. fracture; effect of hydrostatic pressure and temperature; effect 
. Water; strain measurement and testing. Composition and structure of 
è; deformation, flow and fracture. Engineering, geophysical, and geo- 
'Ogica] Applications. Prerequisite: ES 256 or equivalent. (Fall) 


209 r 
Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 


of vanced theories of consolidation. Yield condition in soils. Application 
i theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. Elements of wave propagation 
al Soils, including surface waves. Prerequisite: CE 204, ES 221; or equiv- 


(Fall) 


219 
Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 


; “Ssical and modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate 


Uctures, including matrix analysis, variational methods, finite elements, 
(Fail) Of plastic collapse and shakedown. Prerequisite: graduate status. 


S 


lin: 
Engineering Aspects of Waste Control (3) 


‘acteristics of waste, some important pollution indicators, funda- 
Entals of biochemical engineering for waste control, physical unit opera- 


and concurrent registration in Ap S 213. (Fall) 

220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) rban d 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of 2d belt 
portation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the sel (P 
alternative solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen" 

221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) PT A 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in paveme ods of 
grades based on elastic and viscoelastic theories; empirical mene * 
sign of flexible and rigid highway and airfield pavement (so 
ciples of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 202, 204; ES 221. | 

222 Stations and Terminals (3) m 
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; : "ohn cili 
tions, chemical and biological unit processes, design of treatment fa 
Prerequisite: CE 197 or equivalent. (Fall) 


212 Engineering Climatology (3) " 
à SE ; "y S a 
Constitution of atmosphere, stability conditions, energy-balance ch 
istics, atmospheric motions, storm-forecasting models, evaporat 


tion 
^am 2 É a : visite: ” 
cipitation and fog fo'mation. Air pollution problems. Prereq 

proval of Department. (Fall) 


215 Urban Construction Technology (3) 


" 
tor ^ 

Modern designs and construction techniques for the city, mod" pro” 

struction, construction management and planning. Prerequisite: 

of Department. (Spring) 


216 Hydrology (3) 


jo 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; strea cg 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing: o 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting Y of Y 
trol, water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 193 or appro 
partment. (Spring) 


217 Water Resources Engineering I (3) i iri 
Hydrology; open-channel flow with application to navigation < "m. 
water power; water supply and distribution. Prerequisite: Ap 
193; or equivalent. (Fall) 


218 Water Resources Engineering lI (3) i " 
H . * " . 105 ) 
Groundwater; pollution and sanitation in sewers, lakes, pp d 
resources planning; special problems. Prerequisite: CE 217 or 
(Spring) 


219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) yet * 


os pul 
Permeability theory or groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, com ggf 
n s 


lutions; applications to engineering problems such as excavate 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequis 


tef, 
Unified treatment of the functions and operation of stations a cif 
of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and plann ings if 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight han b 
modal and inter-modal interfacing, communication and ne rts, ^ | 
tions include railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, 
harbors. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
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5 

223 Traffic Engineering (3) 
Problems associated with traffic flow improvement in networks. Traffic 
Management in automated networks. Implications of headway and ca- 
Pacity on control system implementation. Study and comparison of con- 
trol system designs for specific applications (highway flow metering, dual 
modes, personal rapid transit, etc.). Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent 
and approval of Department. (Fall) 


252 3 " 
^ General Structural Dynamics (3) 
Analysis of elastic structures under dynamic loadings—steady-state, tran- 
sient, and stochastic; vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin shells. 
»tochastic load processes—wind, earthquake, sea; failure under stochastic 
"Oading— first exceedance, damage accumulation. Prerequisite: Ap S 115, 
CE 210; or equivalent and approval of Department. (Spring) 
25 ; vues sii in 
3 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 
atigue, Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 
of Probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 
Y, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 

ormerly Special Topics in Structural Mechanics) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 
' structural Systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, (3) 
Structural] design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated 
Sads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be repeated for 
Credit, Prerequisite: CE 201 or 202, and CE 210, and approval of De- 
partment, Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall 
and spring) 


255 Coastal Processes (3) 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment proper- 
ties and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; 
response of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanical 
Ypassing: beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabilization, 
Sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


2 
a Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Application of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion in coastal 
ia Offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave Spectra: pro- 
te ement of spectral data by direct measurement or from hind-casting 
Chniques, Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls and in- 
st es in the oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coastal and offshore 
ructures, harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: Ap S 115, 
221; or equivalent. (Spring) 


257 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) 


— and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estuaries and deltas, 
p üctures for coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation, harbor 
ints and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quays, docks, 
ernal access structures; maintenance of external and internal access, 
Bing. Prerequisite: CE 256. (Fall) 
258 Ra 


" "bor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
leraction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 
Stures: Piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
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forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 257; CE 252 or equivalent. (Spring) 


259 Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads (3) 


"m. 
Hydrodynamics of bodies oscillating in calm water. Cylinders ne" 
surface. Forces and moments on a fixed body in waves. ^ 
theory for six degrees of freedom motions for ships and ocean $ "m. 
in regular waves. Nonlinear-roll motions. Dynamic loads 0? yn 
vehicles and fixed structures in a seaway. Prerequisite: 268, 
equivalent. (Fall) 


260 Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 


26 


262 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) y 


(Formerly Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Performance Prediction ag 
Basic principles and concepts of spectral analysis, related topic i co? 
for statistical prediction of ocean waves, response of floating a 
structures. Distribution of envelope of narrow band random ego? 
long-term prediction, extreme values. Prerequisite: Ap S 11 

lent. (Fall) 


4 


— 


Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) jf 


"T 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with it 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic fou! ge, 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surface". 4 
linear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theo aff 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. 
cations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


cont 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforce y f 
and metal; design of containers for fluids and granular mater. ( 
puter applications in the analysis of such structures. rer 
201, 202, 261; or equivalent. (Spring) 


^ : colon Ü 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic 6 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened $ 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: gra | 
(Spring) 


: 3 
265 Special Topics in Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Co 


268 Applied Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer application T d 
tion and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other $ cuo 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of Dep? 
(Spring) 


y 


NE M 
Introductory course; emphasis on experimental methods dealing PA 
application of hydrodynamics to problems relating to the derer i 
formance of ships in the following areas: ship hydrostatics g): pr 
and concepts), ship resistance (viscous, form, and wave dra ( 
sion (screws and other propulsors), dynamics of floating vehi ;on i f 
vering and control, ship motion in a seaway). Special 8 
area to solving problems related to unusual, as well as wo 
rine vehicles. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
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27] Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 
Introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 
Concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and application of potential flow 
theory to fluid motion around two- and three-dimensional bodies. Intro- 

uction to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and 
Moment of bodies moving in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: 
approval of Department. (Fall) 


272 Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design (3) 
Pre-design considerations; application of kinetics to treatment processes; 
reactor types and flow characteristics; theory of continuous culture: gen- 
eral considerations of activated sludge processes for industrial waste treat- 
ment; miscellaneous topics. Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent. 


273 Membrane Processes for Water Treatment (3) 
Urvey of different membrane separation processes, including reverse 
Osmosis, electrodialysis, ultrafiltration, dialysis, and others. Process fun- 
amentals and equipment requirements. Application to problems of de- 
Salting, Waste water reclamation and recycling, depollution of industrial 
Waste waters, and water reuse. Prerequisite: CE 217 or equivalent. 
Spring) 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 
Trotationa] theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion. refrac- 
lion, diffraction, attentuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow- 
Water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. 
ave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation between 
theory and measurements Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
221 or equivalent and permission of instructor (Fall) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 
internal ) Waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal 
pagineering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
Terequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


27 
6 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) 


ed Parameters of water resources planning and control; economics of 
4 ater resources and related natural resources; economics of water quality 
so rol; Physical parameters of water resource development; water re- 
28 "ürces law, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
^5l Speci : 
x Pecial Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
8 
Research ( arr.) 
tie research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
aog ad spring) 
t Research (3-3) 
all and Spring) 


39g 
Advanceq Reading and Research (arr.) 


gy to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
on. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


. <ttation Research (arr.) 


imi t 
(Fane to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and Spring ) 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


201 Mechanical Measurement (3) " 
. b , rol 
Precise measurements of mass and length, mechanical and interfe 
methods. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall—even 
202 Heat Measurement (3) 


s ; hern” 
Temperature scales; measurement by resistance thermometry: anii” 


couples, pyrometry, vapor pressure thermometry; heat transfer Ayy Li 
and their measurement; calorimeters, flow calorimeters. Prered 
proval of Department. (Fall—evening) 

203 Pressure Measurement (3) af 


T. 
Experimental techniques for quantitative measurement of pressum 5 
ing gages, standards, calibration procedures; methods and app? ail! 
observations near atmospheric pressure, in the high pressure ra opti 
the vacuum range. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
evening) 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) d 


Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration O 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue probl , A 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secon cpi 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval 0 


| 


ems, . eft? 


(Fall) 

216 Structural Dynamics (3) " 

i i à . : A ation, P^ uf 

Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equam nt 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structura andwie 
straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; 555 jom 4 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural "-— ] range!” 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. (ME 

218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) g% 

" n $ a4 , ^ E jon, © ach 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, prope dit 
figuration aspects of design of floating structures and vel ‘ot 9^ 
submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vere 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: ES 228. (Fall) 

à CT 5 i 

221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) teol m 
T è A . ; cain and I9 T 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain an ressible A 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous conse on 
Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vor zai hi W 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylin in s; Pf 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable — pre 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer conc 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 

222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) T 9, 
: boe du: t ‘ , i - ion OF” | vf 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solut 5 pation id 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body T — 
lift theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; tre wif y 


` ; +. pineariZe® «ring! 
effect of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic line (Sv? 


ory; similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 
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223 Aeroelasticity (3) 


Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena; structural deformations of vehicles 
Under static and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle structures; static 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence, control effective- 
Ness, and reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries; 
aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in sub- 
Sonic, sonic, and supersonic flow; strip theory applications of two-dimen- 
Sional aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston theory 
and Newtonian.flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equivalent. 


(Fall) 


224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
Classification of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles, external 
combustion engines, internal combustion engines: rotary engines, recipro- 
cating engines, and turbomachinery: ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses 
and friction; practical cycle analysis status of computerized cycle analysis; 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribu- 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
ane, TOlary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prere- 
Quisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


Review of thermodynamic principles; fundamentals of fluid flow; hydrau- 
IC power Systems; steam and gas turbine cycles; turbine, compressor, and 

Pump types; energy interchange in fluid machinery; design and characteris 

tics of turbines, compressors, and pumps; linking of compressor and com- 

Pressor turbine characteristics; combustion systems; regenerators. Pre- 
Quisite : approval of Department. (Fall) 


2 
26 Turbomachinery II (3) 


aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, data for turbine calcula- 
cos axial turbine aerodynamic design, performance of compressor cas- 
es, axial compressor aerodynamic design. Heat and mass transfer with 


*mica] reaction, combustion of liquid fuels, combustion in premixed 


= Combustion without premixing, gas-turbine combustion chamber 
ign, Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


2 
27 Viscous Flow (3) 


T. Solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
OXimations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 
Jon, Stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
, vations to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 
*PPlications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


23] H 
E drodynamics (3) 

Ow ; £e á E MOX " 
invi, At large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, Kelvin's theorem in 
appli... OW, vorticity in motions generated from rest, boundary layers, 
4 ations of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow theory: appli- 


lons ^ í 
ri ns of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, flow due to 
th gid body, two-dimensional motion and applications of complex variable 
ity Y, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynamic similar- 


Vor èx €ctively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flow with swirl. 
* system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Co . 
T. Pressible Flow (3) 
“Modynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 


35 


Eres RIPE Ne wees sy sn 
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of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansi 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shà m 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, hodograP® y 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows tr p 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows: 
requisite: Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


237 Propulsion I (3) 


Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propu 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonun! orm y 
mixing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction "yl 
thrust generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery T". 
mentation; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples WP ltt if 
propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequ! 
proval of Department. (Spring) 


238 Propulsion II (3) 1 


r al 
Advanced propulsion concepts: nonsteady flows with viscosity» p nf 
changes, and entropy gradients; discontinuities and interaction’ rie” 
steady flow; gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion; static, OY% quif 
cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers: ^ of 
flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion will include à V E 231. 
flow induction and propulsion concepts. Prerequisite: 


(Fall) 


240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) pf 


e 

ca z ’ aad input-output a 
Determination of linkage proportions from prescribed input out cor 
tions for both path and function-generating mechanisms; CrM Techn 


son of graphical, analytical, and computer-oriented methods. Ld 


ters 
are applied to the synthesis of various machines and comp" | 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) | 
241 Engineering Systems Design (3) 


p 

snn fol 
h.n a > UNS 4 jon gf 
Principles of system design; interdisciplinary system simulat nse ÉS 
chancial, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic resp. vid 


tems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization «egi 
with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Dep | 
(Fall) 
| 
243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) j ail of 
Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, an anced w") 
requires the integration of engineering disciplines at an a 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) ode Wg 
System synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using " n. 


root locus, etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization equis 
electromechanical, and electronic control components. 
proval of Department. (Fall) 


247 Fluidics (3) go 


of bistable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifier i g 
passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, €7 
Survey of current applications and research. Prerequisite: 
Department. (Spring) 
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* 
248 Seminar: Aircraft Design (3) 


Problem of designing an aircraft to certain specifications. Regulatory re- 
Straints and requirements, state-of-the-art limitations. computer-aided de- 


Sign, integration of aircraft components, economic considerations, 
Iterations t 


Tequisite: 


and 
© final configuration to obtain specified mission profile. Pre- 
approval of Department. 


25 i 
0 Energy Systems Design (3) 


7"ISCussion of frontier problems such as salt water conversion, transporta- 
lon devices and systems, systems for space and underwater exploration. 
*lermination of specifications for these systems to meet given needs. 


ussion of possible solutions based on technical as well as eco- 
"m4 social considerations, Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


3 S3 
Vehicular Performance (3) 
Methods of perform 


ul ance analysis and evaluation; optimization of sched- 
E and trajectories. Applications to water, land, air, and space vehicles. 
Bs "requisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
r rban Transportation Technology (3-3) 


n . h j : 
Oblems of headway and capacity for modern transit systems and their 
Telationshi 


age PS to control systems, braking, station design, and system man- 
Heer Urban vehicle design, including propulsion systems, suspension, 
Ing, a 


for nd switching. System evaluation techniques for technical per- 
on and economic evaluation of new concepts. Prerequisite: ap- 
6 al of Department. (Academic year) 
| 0 Heat; 

e : r i paths 
FI ating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 

u y. ; z E i 
of Ya flow and heat transfer; heating and cooling load calculations; design 
ev: eating and cooling distribution Systems; design and characteristics of 

aPorator 


ation ; * Condenser, expander, and compressor. Methods of refriger- 
olo air condition: ,vapor-compression refrigeration, absorption re- 
erature e steam Jet refrigeration, thermo-electric refrigeration, low-tem- 
and boot refrigeration, heat pumps, basic air-standard cycles, regenerative 

Strap air cycles. Method of heating: warm-air, hot-water, electric- 
» and solar heating systems and heat pumps. Prerequisite: ap- 
Department. (Fall) 


Undamentals of Env 
nderstanding 


LES 
ironmental Control I (3) 


MEL. environmental systems, water as natural resources, air as 
and m “gical limiting factor, man's inadvertent modification of weather 
Utilizati solid wastes, noise, pesticides, and radiation, natural resources, 


linan of terrestrial ecosystems, international cooperation, citizen par- 
(Fal lon, environmental needs. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Undamentals o 
gi cid field investigations; case studies and workshops to document eco- 
impo, TO lems associated with power plants, power plant site selection, 
c ments, and industrial discharges. among others as they relate to 
Pated f ent National Environmental Policy Act of 1970 and the. antici- 
(Spring) ure national policies. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. 


f Environmental Control II (3) 


A~ 
Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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264 Environmental Control Processes II (3) 


265 Air-pollution Meteorology (3) jevel / 


266 Air-pollutants Sampling and Analysis (3) 


"P. 
*270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) "ur 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference rues dyno 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aires pring) 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 
*271 V/STOL Flight Dynamics (3) yl 
(Formerly Flight Dynamics of V/STOL A ircraft) m 


Various configurations of V/STOL aircraft; airscrew, eS. 
of V/STOL asc Static and dynamic longitudinal scteristi [d 
bility, influence of aerodynamic parameters On flight "s o stabilit 
fer functions of V/STOL aircraft, effect of feedbac 

requisite: ME 222, 275. (Fall) 


*273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) ontrols: Py d 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback © of feed re 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; ation effet gg 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; " artment 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval o P 


mrt oe whe! 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus 


263 Environmental Control Processes I (3) if 


Control of particulates emissions: settling, filtration, cyclonic el 
wet collection, and electrostatic precipitation. Control of gasco i 
sions: absorption, adsorption, incineration, and condensation yg 
operation, and current status of air-pollution control processes. 

site: approval of Department. (Spring) 


«ein si 
Selected problems in the application of mechanical engineering . p 
the design of environmental control equipment, i.e., theory o sions 
design of vortex equipment for separation of solid and oil suspen. " d 
water; mechanics of air bubbles in water, mechanical gent, jon f 
bubbles, design of turbine, jet diffuser, and porus diffuser for " cot 
tems; thermodynamics and kinetics of combustion, application 4 di 
tion theory to design of incineration systems for sludge and a ff 
theory of mass transfer and its application to hyperfiltration s 
requisite: ME 261, 262; or equivalent. (Fall) 


Weather and motion systems of atmosphere; ground- cie 
conditions; atmospheric stability and inversions; atmosphe ologic 5 
and diffusion; urban and topographic effects upon meteor atio? 

ameters; effects of meteorological parameters upon ue if 
diffusion of pollutants; meteorological factors in plant locati yivalem 
operation, and in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 ore 


(Fall) 


sse fot Oy 
ampling fo. y 


Air < H " ami s ino - particulates, $ 
Air and its contaminants, sampling for particulate for orga f 


pollutants, separation of metals and oxides, analysis * 
tants, analysis for inorganic pollutants, reference analytic? 
matic and continuous monitoring. Prerequisite: approva 
(Spring) 


all 


n arrange 
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* 
274 py, 
74 Principles of Flight Guida 
Uidance re 
Systems 


ince (3) 
quirements for atmospheric flight; 
using inertial an 
ata Processing. Prere 


implementation of guidance 
d radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
quisite; ME 273, (Fall) | 


275 is 

Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 
Soe on of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
bie Stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
saty of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 


Ks, Laplan : r h 
re "Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
Quisite: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 


276 Mechanj 


| 
cs of Space Flight (3) 
First. an 


d Second-order Hamilton ian-Jacobi 


artifici perturbation theory applied to 

o satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 

Weight: for third-body perturbations Differential correction of orbits by 
e 


*ast squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
ltering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 


A Parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
S arranged ) 


27 Nun 


chanics (3) 


F partial differential equations of fluid flow; finite- 

> techniques for viscous and inviscid flows; stability; methods of 

Onic flows p boundary conditions; applications in subsonic and super- 
' Frerequisite: Ap S 213, ES 284: or equivalent. 


278 Performance 


Dey *; Stability, and Control of Helicopters (3) 


elo a 

Pment of rotor blade theories; actuator disc, blade element, vortex 
Overing and climb performance, autorotation and forward flight | 
p . . | 
Wa ' “otor system mechanics. flapping motion of articulated and 
rigid rot E 


and a...» blade motions in plane of rotation. General perform- 
EH Q > io e . . . 
design considerations Stability 


ar : : l 

angle ght, damping in pitch and roll, static stability with speed and 
"n attack, Prerequisite: ME 222, 275. (Spring) 
Speci 


ànd methods in high angle of attack stability and con- 
s ' aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the 
On the "Op Of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamics parameters 
*Xperi Mu and control of aircraft Employment of current 
pi techniques and development of equations pertaining to de- 
Prova} ie recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or ap- | 
partment, (Spring) f 
Vance ^ 
tatisti s Thermodynamics (3) 
sal Significan.. 
SQuilibrii Bnificance 


of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibrium, 
formalism " heterogeneous Systems. Application of thermodynamic 
Bases. the »). Magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ionized 
"eisite; „7 Cnst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics. Pre- 
8I Non ` Braduate status, (Fall) 
equilibri 
Limitation "hn Thermodynamics (3) 
s d r 
Dy nologi al = equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- 
a 


ar laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 


; May be offered on campus when arranged. 


——— Perez TP 
“St, iss Ses 
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—T. 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrivt w 


statistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selec 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


282 Energy Technology (3) : pi 
Energy, society, and the national economy; energy consumption , 
future outlook for energy supply and demand, projections; wo T. 
resources; assumptions for resource estimation and the ener » 
conventional fuel resources; nuclear fuels; future resource e fo 
issue of energy production and the environment; prospect gme 
shortages; systems approaches to energy conservation. Energ? okt 
fundamental principles and technological options; new tec icity # 
energy sources. Generation of electricity; trends in the electr T 
try; projected growth in the use of electric power; outlore j^ 
power costs; structure of the electric power industry; plan ii 
struction of new facilities; environmental effects of generating pro 
economic implications; regulatory agencies. Prerequisite: 
Department. (Spring) 


283 Nuclear Reactor Engineering (3) d pn 
Atomic and nuclear structures; neutron, fission, and chatt entro y 
clear reaction and radiation; diffusion and slowing down © mous I 
icality condition; reactor theory; reflected reactors; homoge i 
systems; heterogeneous reactor systems; fast reactors; co fo y 
tion of reactors; reactor design calculations; reactor cooley j f 
heat transfer; radiation protection and reactor shielding; E oval d 
structural components of power reactors. Prerequisite: ap 


partment. (Spring) 

286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

287 Heat Conduction (3) edia; ey 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous meer, gel 


: t ns; i 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutio ^" 
and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady, eg 
conduction in composite regions. Prerequisite: AP S 


(Fall) 
288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turb 
of boundary-layer theory to problems of forced conve in 
boundary-layer and similarity solutions; heat convection f T 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of — ass 
fluid properties; convective heat transfer at high veloci consti 
formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to t (prin?! 
erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characterist 
radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration change: frag 
tion methods for the integral equations of radiant inter e it f. 
containing an absorbing and emitting medium; abs 
scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, an 
requisite: Ap S 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 
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* 1 . T 
290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete par- 

ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution 

9f molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, 

ree paths, collision rates. scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, 

viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. 

" Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 

| 291. 

Fiag Power Systems (3—3) 
Design of thermal power system components and system optimization. 
team cycle power generation system components: steam generators, re- 
actor coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-generator, 
Waste heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle effi- 
Ciencies, system optimization studies, component selection and design, 
cooling towers, lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution regula- 

| tions; testing, inspection, and codes. Survey of electric power system tech- 
nology, Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent. (Academic year) 


295 -- 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 
Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac sta- 
sane Partition functions, correspondence between classical and statistical 
“rmodynamics, Systems with negligible effects of interparticle forces; 
Perfect Bases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye solid, the 


) stein solid, Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 
96 Speci i 
pecial Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
k Ferequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Raana 
pe cial Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
29 Terequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
: Research (arr.) 

X “search as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


esis Research (3-3) 
(Fall ang spring) 


310) 
0 Mechanics of Non-Ne 


c ification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; convected 

i p Systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations of composite 
line r thee’ viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law pace 
elastici ad of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-lineat visco 
Coplastic qrowlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin Ericksen theory; bs 

€Ogon uids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd s analysis; viscometry and 
frictional metry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in pipes; 
vt. ag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: approval 


of Den 
Partm . 
3 ent. (Fall) 


wtonian Fluids (3) 


al equations of nonsteady viscous flow; frames of reference; 
Dd w, nd Lagrangian methods. Boundary conditions; characteristics 
Ons, g 'sentropic and nonisentropic disturbances; discontinuities, inter- 
Steady a Pal transients. Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil. Non- 
| Or equ; 9WS With viscosity and entropy gradients. Prerequisite: ME 235 
Wir. “valent. (gun 


Ves, 
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| | 312 Theory of Turbulence (3) 


s 
"A m ic turbi 
Concept of turbulence, theory of transition, stability, isotropic " rb 
free turbulence, turbulence shear flows, transport process i 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


315 Hypersonic Flow (3) 


ity 
Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density, m 


theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 


Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular Ber 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 235; ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 


j 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) o 


. ís * in 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) " 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates, May be repeated for € 
| (Fall and spring) 
| ENGINEERING SCIENCE COURSES 
| | *201 History of Technology I (3) yest p 
The characteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient A 


` . nal ope it 
| Greece and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Eu w 
nology is broadly defined. Emphasis is on its manifold inter 
other cultural forces. (Fall) 


1202 Advanced General Metrology (3) f no 
n. : 1 j 
Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects e. qi 
ment, standards, design for precision measurement and men ios 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—eve 


1203—4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3—3) ; ot 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distribution’ ili V 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional proba asi V 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experim am P 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice in 
requisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—eve™ 


209 Technical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
Insurance (3) 


«parish 
Principles of risk assessment and control with respect tO hin » 
nological systems and environmental effects such as windsto. s 
quakes, and floods. Risk-control and disaster mitigation. RP une 
| and insurance. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 and approval of DeP 


(Fall) 


*211 History of Technology II (3) 


f 

: pit) ^ ig 

The development of the technology of the Atlantic comm diy rd 
increasing influence throughout the world. Technology is br 


* May be taken for undergraduate credit as an elective in the humanities. nged 
t Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arra 
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Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with other cultural forces. 
(Spring) 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
Infinitesimal strain and compatibility; stress, constitutive relations for 
Sotropic solids, displacement and stress formulation of boundary-value 
Problems, energy principles, the reciprocal theorem, elements of pure 
torsion and flexure of rods; plane problems in elastostatics and dynamics 
illustrating Stress function and Fourier transform methods. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Department. (Fall) 


- 
“22 Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
Complex variable methods in plane static and dynamic problems; intro- 
duction to three-dimensional elastostatics, displacement potentials of Kel- 
vin, Papkovich, and Galerkin; classical problems of Kelvin, Boussinesq, 
and Mindlin; Love's strain function and integral transform methods for 
axially symmetric problems; Somogliana and Betti integrals. Introduction 
to thermoelasticity. Prerequisite: Ap S 211; Ap S 213 (which may be 


taken concurrently); ES 221. (Spring) 


22 
8 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 
Wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
Statistics, sea ice, Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


231 Sar 
l Solid State for Engineers (3) 


Crystal structure and binding, elastic constants, lattice vibrations, thermal 
Properties, free electron theory of metals, band theory of solids, semi- 
conductors, rectifiers and transistors, superconductivity. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (Fall) 


2 

32 Advanced Materials Science (3) 
Simple crystal structures; the defect crystal structure—point defects, line 
efects, surface defects; grain-boundaries; X-ray and electron diffraction; 
llusion in solids, metallic solutions, and compounds; ceramics; polymeric 
materials; elastic properties; internal friction; geometry, statics, and dynam- 
m of dislocations; microplasticity, plasticity, work-hardening, and fatigue; 
Creep; Strengthening mechanisms; radiation damage; cohesive strength. 
lérequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


233 Superconductivity and Electron Transport (3) 

lectromagnetic concepts, second quantization-creation and destruction 
Operators, thermodynamic theories. The intermediate state (Type I super- 
qun ductors), transport phenomena, the mixed state (Type II supercon- 
p OOTS). Statistical and quantum superconductivity. Microscopic theory 
cong conductivity, Persistent currents. Properties of metallic super- 
i Uctors, thin films; metallurgical aspects, intercalation and sandwich- 
n8. Organic superconductivity. Prerequisite: ES 231. (Spring) 


2 
^ Composite Materials (3) 


Princi . : . > 
"Inciples of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanics 


a M . * * . * * * 
d failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing mate- 


als; Structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced 
- Ymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion- 
Tengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
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235 Physical Metallurgy (3) "m 


Relations among structures, properties, and reactions of metals an ci 
structures and equilibria, kinematics of physical and chemica Tig 
plastic deformation mechanisms, diffusion, solid reactions; phase ' isl | 
and phase transformations, recrystallization and grain gro emen. 
tions—their formation and multiplication in crystal structures; je 
strengthening mechanisms. Prerequisite: approval of Departm™ 
(Spring) 


*237 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) - "i 
Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger equa Pi 
elementary perturbation theory. Applications to basic proce gn oe 
theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-electron " li 
tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation and transport m 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity. Prerequisite: 
approval of Department. (Spring) | 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) 


n 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of M 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction ra 
elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent so | 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase edd) 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (SP? 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions; Di 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fract a, 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit dA 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison sp | 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


241 Fatigue (3) 


Study of fatigue in materials, including metals, high-strengt 


4 
: è : : : aei initia uas 
composite materials. Strain hardening and softening, crack 1 


1 istical 
propagation metallographic effects, fatigue fracture and statistic 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) | 

242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) , Ji 


eri s 
Study of the techniques and technoiogy necessary to recover mas 
reuse; emphasis on those materials in critical supply an tion M 
where continued use of virgin material will cause degrad? vert 
environment. Consideration of economic factors affecting f' jani 
source price such as energy consumption, transportation, tax e d 
or disadvantages, suitability of resultant products, and mat 
(As arranged ) 


251—52 Transportation (3—3) | 
(Formerly ME 251-52) i gie) 
A "workshop" for the study of the problems of urban and joi ^ 
transportation; identification of the problems of mass transpo, jode j| 
assessment of alternative solutions. Topics for discussion f 
nontechnological requirements and constraints of mass trans 
the technological problems of power supply, propulsion, SUP 


AA d. 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrange 
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Pension, guidance and control, guideways and stations. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (Academic year) 


256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 
Physica] basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
Constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and 
Wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: Ap S 213 or equivalent 
and approval of Department. (Spring) 


* 
263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers (3) 
Introduction to physical processes in the earth's atmosphere; comparisons 
to the atmospheres of other planets. Topics: evolution, structure, dynam- 
Ics, visible phenomena, the ionosphere, and radiation processes. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) 
Waves in an infinite homogeneous medium; sound transmission in layer 
Media and through structure, source, and dipole fields; sound propagation 
in ducts and enclosures; sound propagation through atmosphere and acous- 
Uc absorptions, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic transducers; introduction 
to acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
As arranged) 


Random Process Theory I (3) 

Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 

4nd cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; 

Mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level crossings 

and peak distributions: applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
S 203 or approval of Department. 


Random Process Theory II (3) 

Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffu- 
‘ion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic 
Control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in com- 
munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic lineariza- 


tion and stability. Prerequisite: ES 271. (As arranged) 


l'ime Series Analysis (3) 

Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct filter- 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitization; 
Variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications in 
moder technology. Prerequisite: ES 271 or approval of Department. 


*272 


274 Noise < " à 
se and Vibration Control (3) 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, practi- 
cal Sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and truck 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: ES 270, ME 215. (As 
arranged) 


* 
275 Ady " 
anced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 
VÉ Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving inhomogeneous wave 
' 


M at 
NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


- IIT 
"T eee 2» n. 
D p EE Y "^." es 
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: ‘ : , agation 
equation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, duct propat ij 


introduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics in moving 


| Prerequisite: Ap S 213, ES 270. (As arranged) 
" *276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) "T 
it! Mr. : . e 

f Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of "o go! 
1h! ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acousti iq 


| vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing tec (M 
" es "c 9 

| flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: ES 270, ME 215. 

" arranged) 


*277 Physical Acoustics (3) pf 
R , ; rave pro 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave ; ji 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuation? for 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid an 
able porous media. Prerequisite: ES 275. (As arranged) 
y 
hodolo® y 
] nois, 
nona 
ent. 


*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental met 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmenta 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, 
system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Departm 
arranged) 


| 
H *279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) j 
| Man-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human bel 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning o | 
stresses. (Spring) 


*280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) "m 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen f 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments aepo P 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, A 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
ranged ) 


N 
oo 
N 


Computer-aided Design (3) i ori 
Fundamental concepts in the development of computational ie: C. 
for the design of structures, machine component and asse dë 
other engineering systems. Representation of the design procos gs 0r 
sign specifications as a network of decision tables and logical jd 
timization techniques and algorithms in design applications. ess ct 
computer-aided design methods based on the use of remote ace. cer 
puter terminals. General purpose computer programs 
analysis and design. Students, individually or in groups, : 
develop a small-scale general-purpose design program in 9^. 
area such as structural design, machine design, urban planning and f 
mental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: CE 210 or equivale 

| proval of Department. (Spring) 


283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) ion d 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; constr" k 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series O 


: : ^ 1 chapes 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical dE sce 


+ f 


of discrete points. Automatic generation and display OM 


| Msc e nged 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrá 
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Beometrical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected 
by user-selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transfor- 
mations, projections, and the concept of "hidden" lines. Use of remote 
Computer terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive computer- 
Sraphics applications. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ES 282, 


284, (Fall) 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Review of programming fundamentals; matrix operations and solution of 
simultaneous equations; difference methods and computer solution of or- 
dinary and partial differential equations; numerical solution of initial and 
boundary value problems in heat transfer, fluid flow, and structural me- 
Chanics, Prerequisite: Ap S 213 or equivalent. (Fall) 


2 tst í LL 2 : E 4 
^85 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


Derivation of fundamental equations based on energy formulation; stiff- 
Dess properties of basic finite elements; solution of problems in plane stress 
ànd strain, plane- and space-framed structures: plate and shell structures; 
elastoplastic and dynamic analysis. Prerequisite: CE 210 or ES 222, or 
equivalent, (Spring) 
286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 
Statistics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffen- 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures: 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classification 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the design 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural design 
Procedures. Prerequisite: CE 261, 263; ES 285. (As arranged ) 


" 
287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
Bramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application of 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc- 
tures: multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (As arranged ) 


280 € 
^89 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 

(Formerly Special Topics in Structural Design) 
Selected topics in theoretical and applied mechanics: (1) advanced ana- 
lytical mechanics, (2) nonlinear mechanics, (3) nonlinear mechanics of 
Continua, (4) wave propagation in solids, or (5) other appropriate topics. 
lay be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
As arranged ) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


-3 : 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


99, 


* 
3 
10 Aeroacoustics (3) 


general theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
üil's formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic 
Jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter 


i 
Steq at N ASA 


Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged, 
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| . : : : isit 
| noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisit 
275. (As arranged) 


*311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation throug 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts wit 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 8 1 


Inte 


h noni 
flow 


*312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) "m 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures ir 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle struct 

| tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: 

J ME 215. (As arranged) 


res 10 


*313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extenb | , 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission ; 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. T 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. prered 
ES 270, 312. (As arranged) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 


H nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
E pu à r e 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated fo 
| (Fall and spring) 
| 


| K j ed. 
I| * Offered at NASA-Langley Rescarch Center; may be offered on campus when arrang 


“it ae 
es 2 2 8 2 2 se 
4 pe eee 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


. Hel 
Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn (Chairman), Raymond PickholtZ 


Van Trees (Visiting) we 
Adjunct Professors F.K. Harris, C.A. Caceres, Charles Feldman, Ernst 
John Pasta, Elmer Lipsey, George Rappaport od 
Professorial Lecturers W.F. Croswell, S.J. Raff, P.H. Enslow, Jr. PR” | 
| M.S. Ghausi, J.F. Halldane, Guenther Hintze wid 
Associate Professors E.H. Braun, Marvin Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, nml 
Kyriakopoulos, Vallobh Vimolvanich, R.H. Lang, W.D. Maurer, 
fattah Abd-alla jii 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.L. Fricke, J.P. Fennell, Wasyl Was)” y 
B.M. Horowitz, Leonard Schuchman, A.R. Shulman, W.H. Cats ^ 
| Das, R.H. Thompson, P.J. Martin, J.W. Schwartz, R.L. Stermel y 
Arnstein, H.L. Hopewell, Jr. 
Assistant Professors N.A. Sloan, Ting Lee "Har? y 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.C. Rohlfs, W.H. Fuhr, J.H. Pipe 
Rocchio, Jr., George Saxton, J.A. Friedhoffer, R.E. Merwin, HF. Engl 
Jr., J.L. Wolfgang, Jr., Pi-Fuay Chen, R.E. Lyons, Iwao Sugai, Wi. e 
Gerald Farmer, W.C. Scales, J.W. Benoit, G.W. Haigler, J.R. ^ ^ 
W.T. Bisignani, R.M. Fish, Ram Khatri, J.J. Salasin, R.E. - 9 
Woods, W.A. MacDonald, J.J. Bisaga, C.S. Maiorana, Mahendra 5 in A 


Moore, E.S. Armstrong, J.I. Cleveland II, J.E. Hogge, Maurice MO yit 
by Ha er, 


| Russell III, C.T. Swift, J.H. Tucker, C.E. Dunham, Irving 
Horn, P.J. Nahin | 
| Special Lecturer Peter Bock 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


ot as Wy 
Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical ed” 
theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated to provide a well-ba root © 
cipline. Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics form be y 
which electrical engineering builds to create a truly applied SCIT iis” 
develop the techniques necessary to solve problems. Analysis, SY" esi? 
| design go hand in hand. The electrical engineering curriculum 15 o y 
provide the student with such an integrated approach. The first e l "^ 
the curriculum are common to all undergraduate fields in the Sc ped “y 
devoted to developing a sound foundation of basic sciences f 
engineering sciences. The third year continues with engineering Sotal: 
starts going deeper into electrical engineering. The fourth year bl a ar | 
voted to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student or 
of either following the regular electrical engineering curriculum o , 
off into an area of concentration in computer science. ence 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scie cort f 
cently acquired modern laboratory equipment, including its "a indir | 
The student has an opportunity during his last year to work MA 
projects where his ingenuity, coupled with faculty advice and E on m 
mits him to concentrate in areas such as computers, communica 
waves, controls, electronics, medical engineering, circuits, and others. 


96 
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ia Scheduling of courses has been arranged to accommodate both the full- 


during t 


and the part-time student. Undergraduate courses are offered once a year 


* day for full-time students, and once every two years in the evening 


Or 
Part-time Students, 


Linear Networks I 

ER hs. Linear Networks II 

ER 114. Network Analysis and Design 
4: Linear Active Networks 


Ln 
lelds and Waves 
E 3: Fields and Waves I 
EE VN Fields and Waves II 
33: Electromagnetic Waves 
eetonics 


J 


ER | : Introductory Engineering Electronics 
EE E Engineering Electronics and Design 
EE E Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 


Electronic Devices 


ER 144. Elements of Communication Engineering I 
Elements of Communication Engineering II 


RR 153. Introduction to Digital Computers 
EE 154. Design of Switching Systems 
Epis; Digital Computer Design 
156: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
à ntroduction to Systems Programming 
RR 158: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
ER 159. Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
: Programming and Data Structures 


RE 159. Applications of Computers | 


Natori 
E and Measurement 
ER ^ Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 
y EE 16) Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II 
161.65: lectrical Measurements 
x lectrical Engineering Laboratory 


and Systems 


È 17>. 
RR pa: Control Systems 
. lectrical Energy Conversion 


A € A 
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Medical Engineering 


EE 184: 


Introduction to Medical Engineering 


CORE CURRICULUM 


Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


EE 51: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 

Phys 1: 
Elective: 


EE 52: 

or ES 4: 
Engl 9 or 10: 
Math 32: 
Phys 2: 
Elective: 


ApS 57: 
ApS 113: 
Ap S 115: 
Chem 13: 
Elective: 


Ap S 58: 
Ap S 114: 
CE 110: 
or EE 11: 
CE 140: 
Phys 32: 
Elective: 


First Semester 


Applications of Computers (3) 

Precalculus (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

General Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


Computers and Societal Problems (3) 

Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 

English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 
Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) 
General Chemistry (4) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
Linear Networks I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 31: 
EE 60: 
EE 157: 
Elective: 


Fifth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


fields ia 


——— 
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Sixth Semester 


EE 32; Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 


= 121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
- 152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
a 177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
CCtive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester 
^ 122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
EE 143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 
El 161 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) i: 
*Ctive Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 
133, 153; ME 131, 187) 
Eighth Semester 
EE 144 


ER ' Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 
E 162; Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
E 175 


Electi ^' Control Systems (3) 
Ctive Technical electives (6) (two courses selected from EE 114, 124, 
155, 184; ME 194) 
Technical Electives 
EE 113 


ER iu. Network Analysis and Design (3) 
ER 124: Linear Active Networks (3) 
2. Electronic Devices (3) 

EE 153; Electromagnetic Waves (3) 
ER 15s. Design of Switching Systems (3) 3 : 
ER12;, Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
* Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 

* Thermodynamics (3) 
ME E Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

* Energy Conversion (3) 


| Puter Science Option 


nie tr science is a new and developing discipline which combines the elec- 

ive “sign and Mathematical utilization of computers into a single compre- 

wh the )*- The student who completes this option will be able to design 

icul ardware and software needed for large-scale computing systems. The 

EM ang P'ePares the student for graduate school or for a career in computer 
3pplications. 


t 
"teo M 


ten,» 
à "Quigite fi dete : 
^ ` arst four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see page 


R Fifth Semester 
EM T We HERES cime: uoc 
12 Linear Networks II (3) 
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EE 20: 
EE 31: 
EE 60: 
EE 157: 
Elective: 


EE 32: 
EE 61: 
EE 121: 
EE 152: 
EE 177: 
Elective: 


EE 122: 
EE 153: 
EE 158: 
EE 159: 
EE 161: 
Elective: 


EE 154: 
EE 156: 
EE 162: 
EE 172: 
Elective: 


EE 113: 
EE 114: 
EE 124: 
EE 133: 
EE 143: 
EE 144: 
EE 155: 
EE 184: 


Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester E d 


Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester P d 


Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) | 
Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) | 
Programming and Data Structures (3) 

Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 113, | 
133, 143) | 


Eighth Semester — -—À 
Digital Computer Design (3) 


Introduction to Systems Programming (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Control Systems (3) T 125 
Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 1^ 
144, 155, 184) 

Technical Electives m LAE 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 
Linear Active Networks (3) | 
Electronic Devices (3) 

Electromagnetic Waves (3) | 
Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 
Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


11 Linear Networks I (3) ts e 


. 


Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network x y) 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoff's laws, simple networks 

power, differential equations of networks and their solution. yat ag 
steady-state analysis, measurement impedance concepts; T (S? 


12 Linear Networks II (3) d 


; “ ; les 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, PO 


filtering. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S ^ | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 101 
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total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. 
Prerequisite: Ap S 114, EE 11. (Offered every spring—day; spring 
1975 and alternate springs—evening) 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


Various types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineer- 
ing point of view of their application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of 
design concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. 
(Spring—day and evening) 


31 Fields and Waves I (3) 


Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb's and Gauss' laws, scalar 
Potential, dipoles, method of images, Laplace's and Poisson's equations, 
Oundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 32. Prerequisite or con- 
Current registration: Ap S 114. (Offered every fall—day; fall 1974 and 
alternate falls -evening ) 


32 Fields and Waves II (3) 


Biot-Savart law, Ampere’s law, vector potential, magnets, polarization and 
Polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell’s equations, plane waves, 
and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. (Offered every spring— 
3y; spring 1975 and alternate springs—evening) 


" Applications of Computers (3) (Same as CS 51) 


Solution of problems on digital computers, using machine language and 


FORTRAN; data processing concepts and numerical methods. Writing, 
debugping, and running programs on a digital computer. (Fall—eve- 
mng; spring. —day and evening) 


52 Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CS 52) 


Use of the digital computer in the analysis and modeling of social and 
urban systems. Applications of analytical methods to the solution of en- 
vironmental and economic problems. Computer methods used in the 
Simulation of physical, ecological, social, urban, and economic systems. 
Students formulate problems and simulate systems on a digital computer 
in order to obtain solutions. Prerequisite: CS or EE 51 and two years of 
College Preparatory mathematics. (Spring) 


60 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 


Use, theory of design, and application of standard electronic laboratory 
SQuipment; applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
Detwork theorems; measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
Of electrical devices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 11, 31. 
(Fall. day and evening) 


6 
l Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 


haracteristics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 
lliers and measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 
rolürses in networks, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 
"Bistration: EE 12, 20, 60. (Offered every spring—day; spring 1975 
alternate springs—evening) 
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113 Network Analysis and Design (3) 


Application of matrices and linear graphs to electrical networks, 1 
circuits, cut-sets; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introducti " 
state-space techniques; computer solutions; network transfer font 
properties and synthesis of two-element, one-port networks; filter 
and design; computer-aided circuit design. Prerequisite: EE 12, ^ 
(Offered every fall—day; fall 1974 and alternate falls—evening) 


114 Linear Active Networks (3) 


" 
Description of networks by terminal and port concepts; poWer and ' 


tering parameters; analysis of active networks, including negative if 
ance converters, gyrators, etc.; interconnection of networks; propos 
active networks, including reciprocity, stability, activity, and feedb? yl 
requisite: EE 113. May be taken for graduate credit. (offe 


spring—day; spring 1975 and alternate springs—evening) 
121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 


Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE M" 
duction of incremental analysis and design methods to electronic j 
use of equivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modulation PaL. 
ulation. Prerequisite: EE 20. (Offered every fall—day; fall 
alternate falls—evening) 


122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 


ii 

: rn 

Introduction to and design of nonlinear circuits used in Le 
computer and communications systems. Pulse, sweep, swite?™™ (gr 
logic circuits; counting and timing circuits. Prerequisite: EE ening) 
fered every spring—day; spring 1975 and alternate springs—*" 

124 Electronic Devices (3) oo 
Principles of operation of electronic devices used in electrical recto" 
communication systems, and electronic circuits. Properties © $ 9 

devices and their applications. Modeling of devices such as d: m ist 

sistors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete components ing m 

grated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20, 31; Phys 32. P 

and alternate springs) 


— 
w 
w 


3 Electromagnetic Waves (3) ans 

; g , : ' r, | 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting verto sa 
sion lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant C4 pe 


: : : . rays 
chart, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, linear antenna 4 
requisite: EE 32. (Fall—day) 


143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) incip d 
Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation; fion a dE 
modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; modula ru 
modulation systems; time and frequency division multiplexing, fal 
site or concurrent registration: EE 113, 121. (Offered 
day; fall 1975 and alternate falls evening) 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) dom sift 
A — Reo Fr n 
Introduction to the statistical theory of communication, ot infor j 
and noise, concepts of information theory, transmission 


over noisy channels, comparison of modulation systems int 
noise. Prerequisite: EE 143. 


and alternate springs—evening) 


(Offered every spring—day: 
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152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) (Same as CS 152) 

Introduction to the use and structure of minicomputers and larger com- 
puters, Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching cir- 
Cults. Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital com- 
puters, Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. Inter- | 
facing equipment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic re- ii 
QUuirements, Introduction to programming analog computers; analog com- | 
puter components; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: CS or EE 

m (Offered every spring—day; spring 1976 and alternate springs— 

evening) | 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CS 153) 
Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. Analysis 
and design of switching devices; design of combinational logic networks. 
Mimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electronic imple- 
| mentation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and threshold 
Ogic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems and 
Codes, geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; en- 
Coders and decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional digital 
Units, Sequential circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and trans- 
9rmation of sequential machines; structure of sequential machines; parti- 
tions and covers. State identification and fault-detection experiments. Pre- 
requisite: CS or EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for 
graduate credit. (Fall—day and evening) 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CS 154) 

Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
Computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
üming and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and 
von digi:al arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, 

» and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a- digital com- 
rina Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital 

puter. Prerequisite: CS or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May 
© taken for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


155 
| Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
(Same as Cs | 55) 

| M of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
Pts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical 
tane ds. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simul- 
eigenval linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of 
interno] ri. and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, 
iatistica] ^" and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. 
techni e methods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation 
lent ques, curve fitting. Prerequisite: Ap S 114, CS or EE 51; or equiva 
eveni (Offered every spring—day; spring 1975 and alternate springs— 
ng) 


n vti " i Ce 
i troduction to Systems Programming (3) (Same as CS 156) 
“Atroductior 
assemblers 
tem, , 


1 to computer software systems; concepts in the use of macro- 
: loaders, monitors; dispatchers, initiators, and executive sys- 
Control of input-output in a multiprogrammed batch environment. 


—— Of the job, task, job stream, and secondary storage subsystem. 
Uction to simulation and simulation languages. Prerequisite or con- 
registration: CS or EE 159 (Offered every spring—day; | 
and alternate springs—evening) | 


Introd 
Current 
‘Pring 1975 


159 Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as CS 159) 


161—62 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2—2) 


172 Control Systems (3) 
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$ 
157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) (Same as cs! 


; ‘ d "n rs 
Machine and assemb!y language programming for minicorapule 
multiprogrammed large computers. Techniques in on-line — 
gramming. Methods of addressing and machine control for 


D 
variable word length computers. Input-output control and programs 
for minicomputers. Use of a macro-assembler, subroutine linkag' " 


routines, reentrant and recursive routines. Methods of editing ? 
bugging. Characteristics of minicomputer structure. Prerequisite 
EE 51 or equivalent. (Offered every fall—day; fall 1975 and à 
falls—evening) 


Introduction to high-level procedural and problem-oriented € 
Comparison of computer languages and their structure. Intr - 
compiler structure and parsing of compiler statements. Reentr? aX 
gramming and reentrant compilers. Correctness of programs. pin 
high-level languages and their recognizers. Introduction tO deter n 
and probabilistic simulation and simulation languages. Intr 


0 
l 


158) 
158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) (Same â$ cs 


a 


j 


heuristic programming. Prerequisite or concurrent registrato cjr 


EE 157, 159; or permission of instructor. May be taken for 
credit. (Fall—day and evening) 


mos i 
i : k ting 
Introduction to discrete structures and data structures in comp" ji 


of tree structures, arrays, lists, pushdown stacks, files, strings: p" fl^ 
data structures. Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging © an g 
Use of a macro-assembler to structure data. Data management f oe” 
storage. Use of buffers and buffer management. Input-output o 


i : : A s. 
files. List and string processing languages and recursive program: T i 
methods and operating system procedures for use with data f 


a: : e ivalent« 
and macro-assemblers. Prerequisite: CS or EE 157 or equival 
mission of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 


160 Electrical Measurements (3) 


i e 
Electrical measurements, from direct current through radio Qe n 
techniques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage Fo ti 
sistance, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency» easi 
dielectric and magnetic measurements; topics in high-frequency "d 
ment, including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance 
tion. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Spring—evening) 


Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, P j 4 
computers, communications, controls, and machines. The ^ conf, 
quired to begin a design project in the first half of the course; : visit p 
tion of this project is the major effort of the second half. Pre él js P 
concurrent registration: EE 61, 113, 121: CS or EE 152. E 
requisite to EE 162. (Academic year—day and ev ening) 


: ana 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transie oe 
root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of line sp 
control systems. Prerequisite: Ap S 114, EE 11. (Offere 
—day; spring 1975 and alternate springs—evening) 


COMPUTER SCIENCI 
UNDERGRADUATE 


177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromechanica! 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-phase a-c 
| TOtating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit elements. 
| Terequisite: EE 12 (Offered every fall—day; fall 1975 and alternate 
alls—evening ) 


184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences student to the 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; terminology of the 
medical Profession emphasized; the physiology of the human body pre- 
Sented from over-all systems or functional approach; survey of present-day 
Medical Measurements and consideration of those areas in which engineer- 
ing may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for grad- 


uate credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—day and 
evening) 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


(oy, 
A U » = 
TER SCIENCE COURSES 


5 -- he 
l Applications of Computers (3) (Same as EE 51) 
Solutio 


n of problems on digital computers, using machine language and 
ORTRAN: data processing concepts and numerical methods. Writing, 
debugging, and running programs on a digital computer. (Fall—eve- 
'N8; spring day and evening) 


52 b. 
Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as EE 52) 
S Of the digital computer in the analysis and modeling of social and 


| urban Systems. Applications of analytical methods to the solution of en- 
| vironmental and economic problems. Computer methods used in the 
smulatic n of physical, ecological, social, urban, and economic systems. 
in dents formulate problems and simulate systems on a digital computer 
1 order to Obtain solutions. Prerequisite: CS or EE 51 and two years of 


co A 1 — 
llege Preparatory mathematics. (Spring) 


52 
Introduction to Digital Computers (3) (Same as EE 152 


Mrodvction to the use and structure of minicomputers and larger com- 

Ren. Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching cir- 

ts, umber systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital com- 

| fa ders. Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. Inter- 
cng equipment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic re- 
Würements, Introduction to programming analog computers; analog com- 

5 a] components; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: CS or EE 


. (Offered every spring—day; spring 1976 and alternate springs— 
*vening) 3) 


153 p d 
s,» 8n of Switching Systems (3) (Same as EE 153) 
and ain algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. Analysis 
© design of switching devices; design of combinational logic networks. 


Inimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electronic imple- 


ntati 


in 19" Of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and threshold 
eliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems and 
S, geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; en- 
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coders and decoders. Logic and electronic design of functio 
units. Sequential circuits and iterative networks. Minimization 8 pi 
formation of sequential machines; structure of sequential machine pe 
tions and covers. State identification and fault-detection experiment q 
requisite: CS or EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be ! 
graduate credit. (Fall—day and evening) 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as EE 154) 


Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design ot d j 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diag T 
timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, 
parallel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems T r 
I/0, and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of à 
puter. Introduction to microprogramming. Design of à 
computer. Prerequisite: CS or EE 153 or permission of in 
be taken for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


«mall df Mi! 
structor 


155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
(Same as EE 155) (ot 


Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problem. ai? 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer an of 9l "i 
methods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution 9 natio® o" 
taneous linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determin? ig 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation an . qui yati” 
interpolation and solution of ordinary and partial differential € 
Statistical methods for the evaluation of experimental data an Cr ei 
techniques, curve fitting. P;erequisite: Ap S 114, CS or EE 5l; spi rin 
lent. (Offered every spring—day; spring 1975 and alternate 
evening) 


156 Introduction to Systems Programming (3) (Same as EE 156) ut 


Introduction to computer software systems; concepts in the use 
assemblers, loaders, monitors; dispatchers, initiators, and & ir 
tem. Control of input-output in a multiprogrammed batch st? 
Control of the job, task, job stream, and secondary storage ite "A 
Introduction to simulation and simulation languages. Prerequis! , gri 
current registration: CS or EE 159. (Offered every spring 
1975 and alternate springs—evening) 


ge P" 
157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) (Same » y 


mpulef gy 
Machine and assembly language programming for minico "T. 


multiprogrammed large computers. Techniques in on- line fixe ' 
gramming. Methods of addressing and machine control jc A 
variable word length computers. Input-output control and Finka ge y 
for minicomputers. Use of a macro-assembler, subroutine | ing of f, 
routines, reentrant and recursive routines. Methods of edit: jsite e, 
bugging. Characteristics of minicomputer structure. Prerequ! and à 
EE 51 or equivalent. (Offered every fall—day; fall 

nate falls—evening) is 


158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) (Same m tang 


d | 
Introduction to high-level procedural and problem- -oriente "o 


Comparison of computer languages and their structure. centra 10 
compiler structure and parsing of compiler statements. E ynt? 
gramming and reentrant compilers. Correctness of progra 
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high-level languages and their recognizers. Introduction to deterministic 
and Probabilistic simulation and simulation languages. Introduction to 
leuristic Programming. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CS or 
EE 157, 159; or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate 
Credit, (Fall—day and evening) 


159 p " 
a rogramming and Data Structures (3) (Same as EE 159) 
Introductio 


n to discrete structures and data structures in computing. Use 
Of tree 


Structures, arrays, lists, pushdown stacks, files, strings, and linked 
data structures. Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging of data files. 
Er macro-assembler to structure data. Data management and data 
files ge. Use of buffers and buffer management. Input-output of data 

. and string processing languages and recursive programs. Access 
methods and operating system procedures for use with data structures 
miss acro-assemblers Prerequisite; CS or EE 157 or equivalent, or per- 

n of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 


List 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Ting, at the graduate level, provides one of the most stimulat- 
in advanced studies. The student has reached a degree of 
Work = knowledge that allows him to enter into new avenues of 
science Ourses prepare the student in areas of concentration such as 
nno t eororks, and controls; electrophysics (electronics, fields and 
of Ware) EE; medical engineering; and computer science (hardware 
ading epending upon the interest of the student, some of the pro- 

8 to the degree of Master of Science are given at the NASA-Lang- 
MUT je enter, Langley Station, Hampton, Va. NASA-Langley's exten- 
i. ble, TAN and engineering facilities and equipment are utilized whenever 
NT a “ngements can also be made to use the facilities of the Naval Ship 
" Bod velopment Center, Annapolis, Md., where an off-campus Mas- 
The Pilot Program has been initiated. 


$ le. 


by 
Y 


I Rese 


Mines Mividu. : : io 63 
Meg hey Strengths, potentials, skills, aspirations, and abilities. Deter- 
Me ig to g Consultation by the student and his faculty adviser, their pur- 
Ment „Provide the 


i, tratio student with a thorough understanding of his area of 
te i and at the same time to provide him with the breacth of knowl- 
the, TY in modern engineering. 

nal Brady ie 


tig Ivi ¥ Programs are, in addition, designed to provide a needed educa- 
à. been 9 the Washington technical community. Many of the courses 
it ts of r consultation with private industry and government 
à Pri They are offered during both the afternoon and evening 
tion from year to year. 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has con- 
uate program up to date, through constant contact with 
k e through its own research, and through the addition of 
Depart In appropriate fields serving as part-time and adjunct faculty. 
rOvides a well-balanced, modern graduate program. 
ide the student with detailed information about its graduate 
m the point of view of procedures, requirements, regulations, and 


9 prov 
8, fro 
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M ls elects ient f 
scope, the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scien 4 


lishes annually a detailed brochure to supplement the present cata/ó! f 
addition, the Department publishes special pamphlets describing spe 
grams. 


AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Communications 


EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
EE241: Information Theory 
EE242: Coding Theory 
EE243: Communication Theory I 
EE244: Communication Theory II 
EE245: Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
EE246: Digital Communications 
EE247: Communication Systems 
EE248: Microwave Communication Systems 
EE249: Data Telecommunication Networks 
EE 252: Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
EE277: Space Communication Systems 
EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 349: Communications Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Hardware and Software)* 


CS201: Introduction to Computer Systems I 
CS202: Introduction to Computer Systems II 
CS 214: Data Structures 
CS215: Computer Graphics and Pattern Recognition 
CS216: Information Retrieval Systems 
CS223: Simulation and Heuristics 
CS231: Finite State Machines 
CS232: Finite Automata 
CS237: Computing Systems 
CS238: Advanced Computing Systems 
CS239: Comparative Computer Systems 
CS240: Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
CS263: Digital Computer Programming Systems 
CS 264: Design of Compilers and High-level Languages 
CS 267: Operating Systems I 
CS 268: Operating Systems II 
CS278: Analog and Hybrid Computers 
CS284: Applications of Numerical Methods 
tCS 285: Approximation of Functions and Data Represent 
CS 298: Research 
CS 299-300: Thesis Research 
CS 391: Computer Science Research 


| 
ations | 
CS 399: Dissertation Research | 


scies 
eye ‘ «i : uter 
* See also preparatory undergraduate courses in Electrical Engineering and Comp 


100-107. "T: 
en art 


t Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus wh 


jh 


|j 


] 


cf à 
'Ophysics (Electronics, Fields and Waves) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATI 


ER 201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
* Physical Electronics I 
E 22: Physical Electronics II 
24: Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers 
' Nonlinear Electronics 
kp 2: Optical Electronics 
* Industrial Electronics 
ER 229. High-frequency Electronics 
EE 230, Precise Optical Measurements 
* Electromagnetic Theory 
ER 232: Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
RE 233, Electrodynamics 
ER 234: Icrowaves and Components : 
BR 235, Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 
ER 236: Antennas 
ER n Plasma Dynamics 
: precise Microwave Measurements 
E ` recise Electrical Standards 
kg 25: Optical Processing 
EE 298. Environmental Optics 
9-300; Research 
ER 323. Thesis Research 
BR 329, Principles of Microelectronics 
RR 339. Electronics Research 
RR 399: Fields and Waves Research 
. ISsertation Research 


Engineering 
ER 256; 
Bp a Environmental Optics 
EE 282: Medical Instrumentation 1 


ER 293. Medical Instrumentation II 

ER 284- Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy 
EE 2o c: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine 

ER 286: Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

ER 287. Sensory Evoked Potentials 


RE 288 mputer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
b ER 29 d Physiological Controls and Systems 
329 308: Research 


RE 389. Thesis Research 
BR 395: Medical Engineering Research 
: ISsertation Research 


TR 
“lence, Networks, and Controls 


RR 205. Natura] Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
RR 203. inear System Theory I 
RR 204. inear System Theory II 
E 205. Stochastic Signals and Noise 
R219, Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
215. dvanced Network Analysis 
Bag: ear Network Synthesis I 
& 25. hear Network Synthesis II 
BR 273. lscrete Systems 
' System Optimization 


te SEV UE E IURI no 
SS AAAS 82 
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EE274: Nonlinear Systems 
EE275: System Identification and Adaptive Systems 
EE 276: Cybernetics 
EE 278: Spacecraft Systems Design 
EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 319: Networks Research 
EE 371: Simulation Methods for System Analysis 
EE372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
EE 379: Controls and Systems Research 
EE399: Dissertation Research 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) asi p! 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; is ^ 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs an o 
pling. (Fall and spring) 

202 Linear System Theory I (3) t 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; SYS? i 


tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear p 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical 4 ase. 
solutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state s p 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall 1974 and alternate fā 

| 1975 and alternate falls—evening) 

| 203 Linear System Theory II (3) T 


em 
System properties; controlability and observability of linear. si v 
sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of = esi 
| function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and Y "L 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. (Fall : 
nate falls—day; spring 1976 and alternate springs —evening) 


, 
204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) p) 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transfor 
random variables and applications; sequences of random M. f 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary eat Ww 
cesses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of rawn 
| with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications nged) 
munications, control theory, computer science. (As arrà 


205 Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) 
Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; Ji 
probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process apr icstion 
queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of come and ê 
Continuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage tim iffe, 
tion problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic eot. t 
differential equations. Applications to communication 
theory, computer science, and propagation theory of rando 
requisite: EE 204 or equivalent. (As arranged) 


212 Advanced Network Analysis (3) 


N : : : ip of parts i^ al 
| etwork theorems, network functions, relationship O* co cep at 
functions; network properties, realizability and causality equival™ 
| puter-aided network analysis. Prerequisite: EE 202 or | 
(Spring—evening) | 
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2 " 
45 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 


Properties and testing of positive real functions Synthesis of LC, RL, RC 
ne-port networks Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington syn- 
esis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. 
, Tee-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency and 
Ime domains Prerequisite: EE 113 or permission of instructor. 


(Fall 1974 and alternate falls—evening; fall 1975 and alternate falls— 
day) 


3 
“16 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 


Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Introduction 


9 n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative resistance, 
Controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and circulators. 
Ynthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer-aided network 
Optimization. Prerequisite: EE 215. (Spring 1975 and alternate 
Springs. *vening; spring 1976 and alternate springs—day) 

22 Physical Electronics I (3) 
Theoretical 


sical mech 
Wave and 


principles underlying the operation of electronic devices; clas- 
anics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, 
matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: graduate 


Status, (Fall 1974 and alternate falls—day; fall 1975 and alternate 
falls... & 


229 ? 
is Physical Electronics II (3) 


The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time dependent 
Perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and 
other Solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and 
‘ers, Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—day ) 


25 
" Quantum 


asic con 


vening ) 


Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) 

: Cepts from quantum mechanics: Einstein coefficients; inversion 
a Pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne saca val 
ne dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 

Quisite: Ep 221 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 

25 Nonli 
n Mear Electronics (3) À 

miss and design of electronic components and systems o9 as 

epar; P sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivi AES 
tors ze resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of e > ^ 

and ; Prerequisite: EE 122, CS or EE 153; or equivalent. (Fall 197 

; N alternate falls evening; fall 1975 and alternate falls—day) 

*6 Optical Eje 

theg Ples of Optical systems, aberrations, and optical resonators; pu 

grap o radiation, coherence and detection of radiation; lasers, holo- 

Y, Optical (spatial) filtering, and nonlinear optics. Prerequisite: EE 
'" equivalent. (Spring 1975 and alternzte springs—evening; 
6 and alternate springs—day ) 


Ctronics (3) 


2 
y Industria) 
PPlicatio 
Control S 
Circ 


Electronics (3) 


Ds of electronic devices in industry; continuous and sampled 
ystems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
Mach; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of 
(Fay "€ tools, Prerequisite: EE 122 or equivalent and graduate status. 


all—evening) 


228 


229 


230 


231 


=. 
N 
tad 
N 


234 
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Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz tr : ; 
Saruniietions Maxwell's tore in the context of special rel ino 
tromagnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian m to qe. 
formulation, radiation from moving charges. Introduc 1 and 
electrodynamics. Prerequisite: EE 201, 230. (Spring 
nate springs—evening; spring 1976 and alternate spring 

3 Microwaves and Components (3) matching " 

ed systems; Microw 


re iy 
5 Antennas (3) s of current oni e 


AM. IIT 
inate, ERU WO 
Ep. 


"T? ees 
Lasts 


High-frequency Electronics (3) 

Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-s : 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators ane : 
devices that lay the foundation of modern-day communicatio 


ate, iei 
r gpl 


Prerequisite: EE 230 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
Precise Optical Measurements (3) illum? 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving Powe? fractio 


tion in focal plane; image evaluation, magnification, index O (p 

color and color temperature. Prerequisite: graduate status. 

evening) 

Electromagnetic Theory (3) roma 
: r . : ti c 

Brief review of Maxwell's equations, boundary conditions, elect tes fel 

rdina 


potentials, Poynting’s theorem, generalized orthogonal COO” qur, f 
equivalence theorems; applications to problems involving prere” 
fraction, scattering, and diffraction of electromagnetic wave 

site: EE 32. (Fall—evening) 


Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 


ae solution? 
General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate 5 ^ 
problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodyn i as Gre 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods aaa a m | 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transforma g 30^ 
dimensional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 201; iternate fal | 
(Fall 1974 and alternate falls—evening; fall 1975 and @ 
day) 
sao 


n e| 


Electrodynamics (3) ‘on; M 
ansformatio jativity 


High-frequency transmission lines and guid tation; mi or 
" i a R Junt ew , Faraday ro a wave 
niques; scatter ferrite isolators, gyrators; and micro 
networks; directional couplers; cavity resonators 

ponents. Prerequisite: EE 230. (Fall—evening) 


‘ooh 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 1 pipole and j^ 
Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. by spheres did 
array fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scat i i 
agation in electrically and magnetically anisotropic Wave propagos "| 
tric crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. range s van 
inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, ag 
parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding ! 
tion in stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: alternate 
1975 and alternate springs—day; spring 1976 an 
evening) 


; , : i ; e 
General solution of Maxwell's equations in tert distributions 5 si? 
far field approximations, radiation from cum 
alence theorems, the geometrical optics appro 
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nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 230. (Fall 1974 and 
alternate falls day; fall 1975 and alternate falls evening) 


236 Plasma Dynamics (3) 


the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 
avier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto- 
Ydrodynamic approximations boundary-layer theory, statistical theory 
of turbulance, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzmann 
transport €quation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 230. 
Pring—evening) 


238 Precise Microway 


e Measurements (3) 
Precise me 


t “surement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and at- 
€ntuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q of resonant de- 
Vices; calibration of microwave components; design of microwave experi- 


ments, Prerequisite: EE 230 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


Mo» s. 
9 Precise Electrical Standards (3) 


d Standards, errors; design of resistance, capacitance and in- 
uctance Standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency and time standards; 
dielectric 


tra and magnetic materials, attenuation standards, power standards, 
ting) standards. Prerequisite: EE 160 or equivalent. (Spring—eve- 
ng 


24 
l Information Theory (3) 
fasure of information, 
Capacity, 
Ce of 


noiseless coding; communication channels, chan- 
the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the perform- 
communication system: the Gaussian and binary symmetric chan- 
communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequi- 

(Fall 1974 and alternate falls—day; fall 1976 and alter- 
Nate falls 


-evening) 


24 . 
2 Coding Theory (3) 


Error... 
code, correcting Codes; bounds on the performances of error-correcting 
dec a Group codes; syndrome decoding; cyclic codes, their encoding and 


code pe Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, and threshold-de- 


ab "Odac. " won : s 
Sprin le codes; performance calculations. (Spring 1975 and alternate 
'; Spring 1976 


2 and alternate springs—evening) 

436 
(0) munication Theory I (3) 

pti : Y ra is 

Sian ae receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaus- 
Doncope rs channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and 
Nal Pipes detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogo- 
in au coded Systems; bounds on the performance of communications 
EE Tipsy noise; comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: 
1975... Or equivalent. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls —evening; fall 

; ? ànd alternate falls—day) 

44 ' 
Comm 


Sch Unication Theory II (3) 


aling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at 
such signals in colored noise; detection of sto- 
Probe. Signals; the innovations approach in detection and estimation 
Versit ne Over fading channels and the optimum receivers; di- 
Mate gyi ques and their performances. (Spring 1975 and alter- 


Sprino À 
ngs evening; spring 1976 and alternate springs—day) 


114 


e , ~ , egre 
* EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a Master's or Doctors deg 
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245 


246 


247 


248 


250 


Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) ion, eo 
etection " y 
estimation , 
alman fit^ 


Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential d 
mation theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, ‘ 
signal parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and K ^ 
applications to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. 
requisite: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


Digital Communications (3) 

Bounds on the performance of data communications; chann 
dispersion; intersymbol interference and its minimization; Nyqut 
eye openings, tail cancellation techniques, correlative coding, t . or 
equalizers, adaptive equalizers; broadband, noise limited dum by 
gonal codes, simplex codes, bounds on error probability; — jutio™! 
matched filters, “Green machine,” and other techniques; bees rm 
codes; decoding by sequential decoding and Viterbi decoding; enint) 
ance analysis. Prerequisite: EE 243 or equivalent. (Spring 


els with WP 
‘et Cri d 
st ero 


Communication Systems (3) 
Wiener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimizatio 
mation theory with application to optimum demodulation © 


n 
n. paramett rg 

analog"... 
f an mo 


" "c 4 ; vate analo. ^ 
forms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis € noob! 
lation systems. Digital communication systems coherent e analy” 
ent reception of binary and M-ary signals and their perform 244 
Frequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisite: 
(Fall—evening ) 

Microwave Communication Systems (3) ith emp 
: : à debe : ; wl j 
Analysis and design of microwave communication oyster site? l 
, e . Jre 
on radar, microwave relay, and satellite systems. Prered 
230. (Spring—evening ) 
Data Telecommunication Networks (3) "T 4 
à : s wi ul 
Techniques for the analysis and design of data networks rli g's i) 
ward, and message switching capability, queuing theory; mess " 


theory, connectivity and survivable networks, proba 
networks with a central computer; terminal or 
site: EE 205 or equivalent. 


Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) f 
(Formerly TCom 251) N peers oh 
: ; ‘ ica stem, efe 
Essential elements of an electrical communication Y vlitude, fred" i 
and data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amp " fult! s 


and pulse code modulation and comparative performans ' gignal aof 
schemes, communication quality standards, and obje any, traffic p" 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probab! unicati " 

reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. 


wave radio, cable, and satellite communications Sy stem 


Telecomm 


Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) T. 


(Formerly TCom 250) ; 
TV, and data 4 majo 


"sig ac icati ink " voice, 
Design of a communications link for voic m layout a 


switched telephone network. Transmission syste 


e in the 


neering and Applied Science 
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Sign considerations Over-all system design of microwave radio system. 

adiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant para- 
Meters for a typical satellite communications link. Over-all design of a 
Cable Communication system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wide- 
band data transmission. Frequency allocation. 


N 
ca 
N 


Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) 

Digital Signal processing and data reduction techniques; applications to 
communications, controls, image enhancement, radar, and speech proc- 
essing, Least-squares fitting of polynomials; sampling and quantization. 
Recursive and nonrecursive digital filter design. Generation and shaping 
Of pseudo-random noise. Estimation of correlation functions and spectral 
ensities, Digital processing for Kalman Bucy filters. Extraction of signals 
and timing from noise. Fast Fourier and Hadamard transforms. Software 
and hardware implementation of signal processing algorithms. Prerequi- 
Site: Ap S 115, EE 51; or equivalent; and graduate status. (Fall) 


255 Optical Processing (3) 


Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, opti- 

cal Memories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, prop- 

fries and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE 
(Fall—evening) 

256 Environm 


Distributio 
UMinous, 

ronment 
l'action, 
Organismi 


ental Optics (3) 


n of radiation: power converting and transferring systems; UV, 
IR spectral sources; daylight; moonlight; luminaries. Envi- 
al boundaries —transmission, reflection, diffusion, refraction, dif- 
dispersion, bleaching, phototropy, polarization. Simulation of 
© responses: response definition— physiological, overt behavioral, 


Perceptual, Cognitive. Stimulus-response correlation model; correlating 
: Càsurement concepts. (Fall—evening) 
72 Dj 

Discrete Systems (3) 


fo pling Processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified ru 
rms; responses of discrete systems using transformation techniques an 


"d equations; stability criteria; design of digital controller for discrete 
stems, rerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 

273 
System Optimization (3) 


Parameter Optimization problems; theory of minima and maxima. Opti- 
m On Problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maxi- 
~ Principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization proolens 
constraints; Optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal 
Problems, s 


rerequisite: EE 202 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


f linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate 
io Of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliu- 


eson zal method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced oscillations—jump 
onn Ce. Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré’s problem, and 
i Poy’s Method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring—evening) 
3 System Id 


Introd entification and Adaptive Systems (3) 


mini uction to the adaptive problem and practical applications. Deter- 
ng the mathematical representation of systems—the identification 
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dhiii i ins | 
problem. Optimal estimation of states in the presence of uncer 


Adaptive systems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204; or equivalent. 
| evening) 


| 
Fd 276 Cybernetics (3) pee 
| Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature win of 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determini w 
| reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; vp 
B transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and sjan 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; requis 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. *? ) 
graduate status and Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Spring—evening 


| 277 Space Communication Systems (3) eit 
Theoretical and application aspects of space communications, g gl 
to communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, m4 status 
missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: graduate 
(Fall—evening) 


278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) ion 
a : n 
Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and iM aul 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; nii 
| considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring—* 


281 Medical Instrumentation I (3) eet 
i : í : r 

| Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques. € ical E 

measurements on biological specimens, current problems "d permis” 

| trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 283 


of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


282 Medical Instrumentation II (3) 


Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, ins 
| niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical 1 P evening) 
| Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. (Spring , o 

myl 
, izh ^ i Anato' 
283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and the 


Designed to acquaint the engineering student with the physice, "i 

human body; material based on the curriculum of the Schoo uc a 
| and taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellula Jared 
function integrated into the tissue and organs, which are 
the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the joskelet ihe 
ie., the interaction of the nervous system with the muse ions 
tem or the interaction of the respiratory system and its fun 
cardiovascular system. (Fall—day) 


LA 
E 


| scine (3) 

= cine y 
| 284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical — sili jj 
| Clinical aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of phy’ trointes {0 


tems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiology» ^ integrat vy 
| physiology, and others; the separate systems of the b d nsi 
present the functioning of the body as an over-all syst “requisite: 
interaction with physicians and other medical personne" 

283. (Spring—4day ) 


l POE "T. 
| 285 Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation C. aio] 
| Application of engineering theory and techniques tO -— roaches, ® 


4 ~ a 
handicapped persons; major problem areas and genera 
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as specific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel from the Social 
and Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: EE 284. 
(Spring—evening) 


286 Sensory Evoked Potentials (3) 


Physiological significance of the sensory evoked potential, stimulation 

Variables, subject variables, data acquisiton procedures and instrumenta- 

tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, appli- 

cations of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 
l, 282, 283, 284; or permission of instructor. 


287 Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 

mputer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 
Pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of various signals 
Obtained from these systems; algorithmic techniques applicable to the 
analysis of these signals; students provided with real data, obtained from 
Ospital patients, and required to develop computer software for deter- 
mining pertinent medical parameters as established by physicians. Pre- 
Tequisite: EE 281, 282, 283, 284; and a working knowledge of FOR- 
TRAN, 


2 b 
88 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) 


Some applications of control and systems theory in the medical and bio- 
logical fields. Application of general control and systems theory as applied 
to Physiological systems. Specific applications of control and systems 
theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, 
ând musculoskeletal system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent; EE 281, 
282, 283, 284. 


298 Research (arr.) 
TN Research às arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


319 Networks 


Limited to 
nation, 


Research (arr.) i 
students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
j May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
23 A 

Principles of Microelectronics (3) 


asic Principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding 
e croelectronics, Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, 
“Pitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, 
Junction formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. 
Ferequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. 


329 i 
Electronics Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
lion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
9 r 
Fields and Waves Research (arr.) 


hited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
9n. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


349 
Communications Research (arr.) 
Mited t 


nati © students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
ton. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems vit 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes o 
problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation tf 


for mile 


notio? 


means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing proc quist 


Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prere 


CS 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall —evening) 


372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 


m 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of 


making and matrix representations of large systems. cease 


models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified models; d ction d 
systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; Cons 
an equilibrium point. (Spring—evening) 
379 Controls and Systems Research (arr.) «cg eri 
lifying € 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qua 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 9^ 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research j ; 
(arr.) for credit 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE COURSES 


202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


214 Data Structures (3) 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) bly Jat 


Introduction to programming digital computers in a macro- chi 
guage and higher-level procedural languages; techniques in ma ter SU 
trol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different comput? he st 
tures and the programming of such machines. Introduction = pent 
ture of compiler languages; parsing of compiler languag? requi 
Characteristics and choice of data processing languages (ral ? 
CS or EE 51 or equivalent; or permission of insuuctor. 
spring—evening ) 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic netwo! 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; m! 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems LI sign A 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the Compii isin£ 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units large d. 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in (Spf 
computers. Prerequisite: CS 201 or permission of instructor. 
—evening) 

ays 
ata structure ott 


cti isc tures. C iter dé 
Introduction to discrete structures. Comput p man -— 


items, pointers, lists, insertion and deletion, available SP ompact 
threaded lists, two-way lists, garbage collection an 
Pushdown stacks, strings, and files. Trees and has 


h table 
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bubble, radix and merge sorting. Sequential, indexed sequential, and 
random files; access methods; sorting of files. Subroutines, co-routines, 
Macros, flags, relocation and recursion. Buffer and buffer management, 
data management and storage. List and string processing languages. Pre- 
requisite: CS 201, or CS or EE 157. (Spring—evening) 


, 

215 Computer Graphics and Pattern Recognition (3) 
Graphical data processing and display systems; software systems needed 
for graphical I/0; digital and analog display methods; scanning, sam- 
Pling, digitizing, and transmission of data: concept analysis; linear and 
area transforms; geometry, topology, and syntax of pictures; resolution 
analysis; signal-to-noise problems; transformations, projections, and the 
hidden-line problems. Prerequisite: CS 214, or CS or EE 158; or permis- 
Sion of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


y 
“16 Information Retrieval Systems (3) 


Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital 
Computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural 
anguage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including the- 
Saurus look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloguing. 
TPut preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures and 
Operating systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CS 214, or CS or 
EE 158: or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


2 " 

23 Simulation and Heuristics (3) 
Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulation on the digital 
Computer. Mathematics for simulation; design of systems modules; ran- 
9m number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context 
‘ystems; generation of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuris- 
tics; verification techniques; simulation langauges. Prerequisite: CS 201, 

9r CS or EE 157, and permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


ee 
31 Finite State Machines (3) 


Analysis and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, flow table, 
“quivalence of states, races, transition maps, output tables, hazards, 
Synchronous and asynchronous sequential networks. State assignment 
Problem, partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities, clocks, 
state realizations, parallel and serial decompositions, machine networks 
and decompositions. State identification. Prerequisite: CS 202, or CS or 
EE 153, (Fall—evening) 


"Loy ER 
? Finite Automata (3) 
Effective] 
Single. 
nets, 


y computable functions, recursive functions, regular expressions, 

and multiple-tape Turing machines, probabilistic automata, neural 

reliability of automata, artificial intelligence, learning machines, 
oon logic, adaptability, pushdown automata. Prerequisite: CS 202, 

; S or EE 154, and CS 231. (Spring—evening) 

37 Computing Systems (3) 


arip aization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed 
" Metic units. Random access and associative memories; rotational 
cy rage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output 
annels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. 
cs Muction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: 
and Or EE 154. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls—evening; fall 1975 
alternate falls—day) 


RM T : 
nett, We =" * ee» 
a "^ es 


—— =.> 
See . 


| 
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238 Advanced Computing Systems (3) inh 
Multiple access computer systems, multiprogramming, multiproct | 
and time-sharing. Real-time computation; man-machine commun’ 


. ; ection | 
problems, and remote 1/0 devices. Memory allocation and ae 


Secondary storage organization and retrieval. Effects of storag » " 
gram operation. Design of file structures. Analytical time-sharing 
scheduling schemes, and user response time. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—evening ) 
239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) ripio 
escPP, 


Structures of computers and a general language for system d rat 
History of different computer structures. Development of the ^ 
system. Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and uo 
ing systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. ter d i 
of computer families. Characteristics and philosophies of compu“, n | 
of the major manufacturers. Introduction to performance ev rvs 
measurement. Effects of software and technology on computer § 
Prerequisite: CS 237, 263. (Fall—evening) 


240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 
Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogram 
to the implementation of control systems for sequential ma 
| programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulato 
specific applications of these to the design of current comp 
| and their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—evening) 


ing as al 4 
a hines Me 
rs, inch 
uter Sa, 
931, 


22 


| 263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) j yte 
Introduction to the design of computer software and softer pe? 
Design of assemblers and monitor systems. Communication s T 
| components of systems. Design of loaders, input-output a of " 
and utility systems. Prerequisite: CS 214, or CS or EE 139; 915 
sion of instructor. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls—day; y 
alternate falls—evening) 


| 264 Design of Compilers and High-level Languages (3) jo? 
Design of high-level, procedural-oriented languages. n A 

languages and their grammars. Parsing the language- Syn ect 
they text ™ 


| guage and its recognizers. Semantics and pragmatics as s; CO 
design of translators and compilers; correctness of progran heir or ig 

languages; top-down and bottom-up recognizers. Tables an of mac | 

zation in compilers; optimizing compilers and production 5 i 

code. Prerequisite: CS 214, or CS or EE 158; or permission rnat? fall 

(Spring 1975 and alternate springs—day; fall 1975 an 

| evening) 

267 Operating Systems I (3) 


Introduction to the operating system for batch-operated 


ar " itute 
computer systems. Software components which He 
ich utiliz nd task 


system. Facilities of the macro-assembler whi " 
system; loading and linking routines; initializing programs sment Puit 
patching and the interrupt mechanisms. Memory manag Input gli 
and variable partitions; device and storage manag af 
control and use of access methods. Performance €V 
programmed batch-operated system. Prerequisite: 
evening) 


ement. 
a of Tp |, 
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268 Operating Systems II (3) 


Introduction. to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor 
Computer systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; 
deadlocks, processor utilization, and I/0 management. System avail- 
ability and fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating 
Systems and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory man- 
agement in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance 
Of the Operating system. Computer network software and an introduction 
to the computer as a utility. System security and large data base systems. 
Prerequisite: CS 267. (Spring—evening ) 


278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 


Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer so- 


Utions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System simulation 
and Modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative ana- 
O8 computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control theory. 

* hybrid computer, digital logic and digital computer control. Digital- 
lo-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Optimization 
Methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searching 
Methods, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CS 202, or CS or EE 
54; or Permission of instructor. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs— 
evening; spring 1976 and alternate springs -day ) 


284 Applications of Numerical Methods (3) 
umerica] 
Computer a 

SIS and sen 


methods in scientific and engineering problems; development of 
lgorithms for the solution of numerical problems; error analy- 
sitivities of numerical methods; use of a procedural computer 
“nguage in the solution of numerical methods: computer methods for 
-—- taneous equations, interpolation, differentiation and quadrature, solu- 
On of Ordinary differential equations, boundary-value problems, partial 
E erential equations, and linear algebra. Prerequisite: CS or EE 51 or 
"s Wivalent and permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 
5 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) 
‘view of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear 
*chniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimation with discrete 


data; Tchebysheff approximation: approximation and curve fitting by 


Me functions and Bernstein polynomials. 
pedearch (arr.) [ 
“search as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


298 R 


Wa 00 


9 
7 Computer Science Research (arr.) 
“mited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex- 
B ination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
p Sertation Research (arr.) i 
(Fal 4 to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
nd spring) 


S 


ty 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


Engineering Administration ES. 


Professors P.A. Crafton (Chairman), H.E. Smith, P.S. Shane, John Kaye 
Professorial Lecturers D.P. Boyd, B.B. Bright, G.M, Coburn 


Associate Professor J.B. Smith, Jr. . vl) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.S. Rotolo, R.L. Bangert, M.J. Seidel, 
mir Hamza t ras 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.W. Stroup, Richard Sears, J.E. Jus 


Trehan 


GRADUATE FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Administration of Research and Management Information Systems 
Development Marketing of Technology 
Construction Management Systems Analysis F 
Engineering Administration Technology and Public Affairs 
Environmental Management Transportation Managemen pé 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the degrees of Master o5 T, 


neering Administration and Doctor of Science. Programs in AE Mani 
Research and Development, Construction Management, Environment y 
ment, Management Information Systems, Marketing of Technolog) deg™ 
nology and Public Affairs, and Transportation Management lead to K ig let 
of Master of Engineering Administration. Programs in Systems AM 

to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science. 


THE MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 
PROGRAM 


The principal objective of the program leading to the degre i 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergr sitions ° 
ground training was in engineering, mathematics, or science for a ind | 
managerial responsibility in technological and scientific organization t [ 
try, government, or the armed services. derstand 
The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad U re vir 
of the administrative process. Although years of experience are nou 
develop the skills, insight, and maturity of judgment whic n A 
effective manager in technological and scientific organizations, # v- st - 
fessional management curriculum can give the student an © ye to 8% j 
manager. The curriculum provides an opportunity for the M a functi, 
understanding and to develop some useful managerial skills 1n s is t0 i 
areas of engineering administration. One of the major puros over sj 
the student in forming the habit of examining problems from à rien id 
ministrative point of view. The individual’s own particular expe " wh 


m opt! 

of ih : ^ : : stint truct f 

the explicit process of relating this experience to the theoretical "ui à pes 
s each student WI". rap 


he starts to build in graduate study, provide ent in 

frame of reference through which he may interpret managem "| 

changing world. s , " : n implies a cleat sta o 
Successful education for engineering administration 1mp'ie of the 


ar : an analysis 
of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an ERE methods Ww 
functions involved in management, and a detailing of mo f. technologi 
in making and executing decisions in the management O 
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Clentific org 


iri anizations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, to keep alive a 
Mt of gen 


eral inquiry and a problem-solving orientation. 
anagement of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 
8 of our times. The professional engineering manager today must un- 
noi not only the currently developing technologies but also the rapidly 
ft p 8 marketplace where these technologies are applied for society's bene- 
tis and quBincering administrator is the link between these dynamic technolo- 
h sum $ needs of society in general. n e i _ 
tience ones the program of study has for its objective an educationa - 
Ich will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 


Umbi,,,,. 
I 2 * * * " 
| nation of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


em 
Chal} 
b en Be 


I addis; 

Yapon to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 22- 
| Ministra pe for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Ad- 
h 10n are required to meet the following requirements: (1) the applicant 
Linda, ave an adequate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the 
| Native als of engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quan- 
be fo puethods, This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of 
| diction ming undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: E Ad 150, Intro- 
DM echnical Management; E Ad 160, Introduction to Engineering 
MZ Min ysis; and E Ad 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineer- 
"Thra i ation. (2) The applicant may be required to complete other un- 
A student; Prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) 
"ipu 5 required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requirement 
» to be a grade of B or better upon his admission) in each under- 
Ten ; Prerequisite course, If this scholarship requirement is not met the 
Mofa red from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat 
* hot a ® undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses 
ME PPlicable toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration, 
Athis dee requisite courses must be completed prior to taking graduate courses 

“gree Program 


Ab 
Misa ToN 
S Oiane: 
N Derive Of the program of study in the field of Administration of Research 
iar, Pent is to prepare students for responsible managerial positions in 
N » Orga; On ducting technological or scientific research and development 
"ii izations planning and administering programs of technological or 
Search and development. 


OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


ED COURSES 


à 
diy tin. Study consisting of a sequence of courses is prescribed for each 
xs 55 erence with an adviser. Students are required to complete E Ad 
Nd (for 4 269*, 295. and 299-300 (for those electing the thesis program) 
Vf, hose not electing a thesis); the remainder of the program is se- 
mS Courses in the Department of Engineering Administration. 


-2 
and >, 
^69 must be taken at the beginning of the program of study. 
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CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Construction Management encompasses those managerial functions In of 
nization that plans and executes major construction work. This can t ^ 

in the field, in the project office, or in a main office. Due to the inheren "T 
plexity of present-day engineering, engineers need to know management * qu 
as basic planning, design, and construction methods. They need to — 
struction developments, problems of contracts and specifications, tec ni ar 
scheduling and control, estimating, labor relations, and industrial OT 

ment psychology. 

The objective of the program of study in the field of 
ment is to prepare the engineer for the task of marshalling men, mate a 
chines, and money against time, cost, weather, and human nature to 
build structures. 


Construction Mani 


REQUIRED COURSES y 
Students are required to complete E Ad 211—12*, 241, 242, 269*, and pn 
(for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); advisth 
mainder of the program is selected, with the approval of the stu ent | 
from courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the d 
of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, and other epa 

the University. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


: r4 
NC M STAT YO : in man 
Study in engineering administration provides the conceptual depth wh? 
ment practice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific P^ A 
are confronted with increasing demands and mounting complexities racti* 


knowledge is complemented by an understanding of theory - Pent d! 
management action. Engineering management is a logical deve pe e or 
technological society. The program of study is designed to provi eril. y 
with a knowledge of and proficiency in the administration of eng ral admi? 
science. It emphasizes use of deliberative, purposive study of Y of gel 
trative problems and opportunities, as well as the study and i to p dl 
knowledge and methods needed to solve administrative problems 
opportunities. 

REQUIRED COURSES won 


ad in addit, 
Analysis, case study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized i o "^ 
technical reviews of administration. A program of study con wi 
grated sequence of courses is prescribed for each student in e" and 5. 
adviser. Students are required to complete E Ad 21 1-12*, 267^ the 


esis) + ^ ot 
Panónii a dined v lecting à th np 
(for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not $20 me be ta a 


mainder of the program is elective. E Ad 211-12 and 207 fr 
i i ; ission may of 

to the elective courses, except that in certain cases perm Depa nt pot | 

for concurrent registration. Electives are chosen from nivei put n0 


gineering Administration and other departments of the 
than two courses may be chosen from other departments. 
study. 


* E Ad 211-12 and 269 must be taken at the beginning of the program of 
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ENy; n 
IRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


a Objective of the 
it eo Prepare 
Ministers ucting environmental control 

ung programs in the 


Program of study in the field of Environmental Manage- 
students for responsible managerial positions in organiza- 
and in organizations planning and ad- 
prevention and control of environmental pollution. 


=< 

[i 
£e 
[2] 


d to complete E Ad 211—12*, 221-22. 261, 269*, and 299— 
Ose electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the 

rogram is selected, with the approval of the student’s adviser, 
Courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the 
and Environmental Engineering, and other 


s 
& 
@ 
S 
o 
= 
pei 


À ANAG 
EME "- 
| MENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Object; 
| ten! € of the progr: 
s tig, D Provide the developing manager in technological and scientific 
tere ra. the understanding and competence in the managerial use of 
ET ate re nish quickly to management information in the variety of forms 
Quired for day-to-day operations and long-range decisions. 


im of study in the field of Management Information 


t 


ts à E 
li those «re duired to complete E Ad 211—12*, 269*, 295, 321, and 299-300 
Uder ecting a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the re- 
e Program is selected from courses in the Department of Engi- 


d Fe. à k > 
Mher de m nistration, and, with the approval of the student's adviser, in 
ments of the University. 


A ° 
Stun “ae economy matures and American citizens survey the broad 
tho 8 Out LODS available to them, it is apparent that scientific and engi- 
Ad. The p; USt be sold in world-wide competition both at home and 
Omin t rained Specialist is becoming more important than ever before in 
bjectiy, Selling function. 
tq Pare ete the program of study in the field of Marketing of Technology 
*TVices ents for responsible positions in marketing technical products 


ES 
NM 


üre b 
309 f required to complete E Ad 211-12*, 269*, 293, 294, 311, and 
main those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); 


. Mer - " 
Meeting A Of the Program is selected from courses in the Department of 
ministration. 


12 an 
d 2 
69 must be taken at the beginning of the program of study. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS d 


The objective of the program of study in the field of Technology and p 
Affairs is to prepare students for responsible positions requiring manag 
decision-making on matters that involve the impact of technology on y 
policy and that concern the general interrelationship between m " 
nology and public affairs. 


REQUIRED COURSES " 
269*, and 299-300 e 
); the rema a 
"s adviser " 
Nation. 


Students are required to complete E Ad 211-12*, 
those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis 
of the program is selected, with the approval of the student 
courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the 
Center, and other departments of the University. 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT 


» ation Mast 
The objective of the program of study in the field of Transporta P omen of 
ment is to prepare students for responsible positions in the man 
transportation systems or the formulation of transportation policy. 


REQUIRED COURSES 
g*, and " 


Students are required to complete E Ad 211—12*, 265, 266, fe thesis); 
300 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing Ai 
remainder of the program is selected from courses in the Depar in ol 


7 oxy , à , viser, 
neering Administration, and with the approval of the students ad 


departments of the University. 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS ge d 


The program of study in the field of Systems Analysis leads to the 
Master of Science and is administered by the Department 0 " 
ministration. 

The objective of this program is to prepare students who: de 
background training was in engineering, mathematics, or SCIe 
sible positions in the practice of systems analysis. 


ADMISSION field 4 


The admission requirement for the Master of Science de themati ol" 
Systems Analysis is a Bachelor’s degree in engineering, ma to 
sciences from a recognized institution. An applicant may dition of T. 
plete undergraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as à con e de^ 
Such courses are not applicable toward the Master of Sono 
be completed prior to taking any graduate courses In this prog 


ram of study. 


* E Ad 211-12 and 269 must be taken at the beginning of the prog 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


me COURSES 
ti 

guts are required to complete E Ad 281, 282, 283, 284, and 299-300 
appr A to 6 semester hours for those electing a thesis) or 9 semester hours 

3 ved courses (of which one must be E Ad 297) in lieu of E Ad 299— 

deny a © remainder of the program is selected, with the approval of the stu- 

‘Nd ot PI from courses in the Department of Engineering Administration 

E Aq dues ments of the University. nini 

and 284 must be taken prior to any other courses in 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


Brams i ono. ! d . , 
de degre - Engineering Administration and in Systems Analysis leading to 
ible gifte 9! Doctor of Science provide advanced study and research to en- 


e Students to ex 


tend their fields of knowledge and to enhance their 
Ttunities in res 


earch or education. 


M 
Ss} 
" ON T DOCTORAL STUDY 
appli : ae 
dy a must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
f E on pages 26—27 
Pplica Bes 26-27. 
Metter e for doctoral study in Engineering Administration must have a 
"Adm: eree, with s 


ù inistra à superior record of academic achievement in Engineer- 

it ve tion or a related field. Applicants for study in Systems Analysis 

“Stems à Master's degree, with a superior record of academic achievement 
, alysis or a related field 


Vig of the admissions condition for doctoral study (1) in Engineering 
i, Eere of x4. uPerior performance on the comprehensive examination for 
yp UPeriog Aster of Engineering Administration, or (2) in Systems Analy- 
ler of gh ttormance on the comprehensive examination for the degree of 
ue wor ence (Systems Analysis), is required before final approval of the 
i... D0 later th. © doctoral program is granted. The examinations must be 
Pe than the first semester of doctoral study. Outstanding profes- 
ance is also considered in evaluating all doctoral applicants. 


RaM 
Mai SOF STUDY 


.- held 
tering leading to the degre 
] 1 two 8 . Ministration 
am fro inor areas of co 
taS dya: e area 
t fo lable in other 
doctora] study 


e of Doctor of Science are available in both 
and Systems Analysis. In addition to the major 
ncentration are normally required, which may be 
administered by this Department or from appropriate 
departments of the University. The general require- 
are stated on pages 27-30. 


UM COURSES 
RADU ATE 


150 
lūtroduction to 


ae Technical Management (3) 
interrelation 


ships of engineering, science, and management; conceptual 
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foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, gro © 
the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarizatio® 
typical activities of engineering managers and with factors 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. D" This m. 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. 

is preliminary to the complete management process studied 1? 


211-12. 


160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) i m 
: j : . n . 
Influence of the time element: interest rates, equivalence, prostora 
annual cost, internal rate of return. Incremental analysis. pert W 
sis. Characteristics of an accounting system: balance sheet, PP nent Qn 
statement, depreciation, allocation of fixed costs, financial state 


SIS. 
: ini 3 
170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration ( h m 
and techniques PP (y 
applicati? is 
e decisio" 


An introductory treatment of quantitative tools 
in engineering administration, with emphasis on their ? 
cepts of probability and decision-making in administrativ 
(Fall and spring) 


| GRADUATE 
201 Management for Engineers and Scientists (3) "M 

management m ys 
emphasis ae roi 


I 

| | Basic principles of engineering administration; 
planning, organizing, directing, and controlling; ats in Pe ys 

| scientific, and engineering environments. Open to oe open to yl 
outside the Department of Engineering Administration * ngine? ry 


dates for the Master of Science degree in the School of d 
es for the > 


with a major field in Engineering Administration. 
dergraduate students with permission of instructor. n1142 
credit for E Ad 201 cannot receive credit for E Ad 2 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) dget pre? j 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial wo t, ad 
and justification, actions leading to the execution O zi e view 
ministration of the contract to completion; considered fro technic! 
of the industrial and government buyer and the seller 9 
rials and services. (Fall and spring) 


in 

pes : M source 
| Principles of managing human talent, the most vital re actical om i 
and pr ith If yl 


ing research; asis inciples, theory, 
g or research; emphasis on princip nagers w (fall 


tions of the personnel function for engineering Mà ment. 
applications in an engineering administration environ 
spring) 
i 


210 Engineering Law (3) 
i Legal principles and procedures of interes 
legal system, contracts and specifications, 
1 neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, 
ent and proprietary rights, special proble 
contracts. (Fall and spring) 


liability Of P astrone" ug 
negotiable devel" 


ms in researc | 


2l 


2 


242 Construction 


24 
l Construction Ma 
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l-D Engineering Administration (3-3) 
Comprehensive 
tria], scientific, 
diction, policies, 


and systematic study of the administrative process; indus- 
and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pre- 
plans and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of 
Organization, Structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff and com- 
mittees, Directing: leadership, managing human and material resources. 
ontrolling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system feed- 
back data for correction and improvement. Students who receive credit 
for E Ad 211-12 cannot receive credit for E Ad 201. (E Ad 211 and 
212— fall and spring) 


213 Case Analysis in Engineering Administration (3) 
Written analysis 
Principles o 
(Fall 1974 


and class discussion of cases involving application of the 
f engineering administration and use of the scientific method. 
and alternate falls) 

~22 Environmen 


Integr 
enviro 


tal Management (3—3) 


ation of social, technical, economic, and political forces which shape 


review of government programs to combat air, water, solid 
and thermal pollution; conducting and analyzing a regional 
‘ ; legal aspects of environmental management; economic 
and technological impacts of environmental policies; effects of chemicals 
Systematic waste management; social, political, and eco- 
actions to environmental policies. (Academic year) 


3] 
Program Management (3) 


anagement Science, the systems approach and traditional managerial 
concepts J 


m as applied to government and industry activities under program 
anagers ‘omputer simulation of the management of a project to de- 


earth satellite to the point of launch (GREMEX), with student 
. (Spring) 


nagement I (3) 
Ntract negoti 

buig ment, 
M constr 


ations; aspects of contracts and specifications important e 
Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy an 
uction; budgeting and accounting concepts. (Fall) 


Management II (3) 


administration: organization, construction planning, and 
Industrial relations and human factors in construction man- 
measurement, programming and progressing, project man- 


control. (Spring) 
43 pring 


2 


nsttuction M 
nd ABeríal pro 
equipment: 


Tanagement III (3) 


blems associated with advanced methods of construction 
trend of mechanization: equipment policy and deprecia- 


à 
tion, 


53 
"oduction M 
lannin anagement (3) 


8, Organizing, and control of production; forecasting techniques; 


anagement; methods of loading and scheduling production proc- 
ion tonic methods in production control. Organization and admin- 
Contro Of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance 


(Spring) o&rams, Prerequisite: E Ad 269 or permission of instructor. 


5; elect 


as ob p tre ae. 


y sya 
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254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) s for Ó 
sis 10 


Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems analy "1 
processing applications, systems design, systems economics, 1 
scientific decision processes. (Fall and spring) 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) di 
Study of contemporary practices of administrators of scientile g "T 
neering research and development; the relation of these St mansi 
cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on contemporary 
hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fall and spring) 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) "T. 


Important concepts and theories employed in economic analysis ^ iy 
neering projects. Application of various analytical processes, and 9 
practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, persisten. d? 
rent problems in this field. Prerequisite: E Ad 269 or permiss 


structor. (Fall and spring) 


265 Transportation Management I (3) 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political | pit 
which shape transportation systems and their managemem a Cond 
local, state, and federal government programs in transporta stem. 
ing a management study of a local, regional, or national SY 


consider, g 


266 Transportation Management II (3) 
Legal aspects of transportation systems and their management. 


269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) tit 
History and orientation of quantitative methods; concept s anoet", 
decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, # prre? 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement mode 
E Ad 170 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


281-82 Systems Analysis and Management (3-3) 
Systems analysis as applied to management, especially th e 
tion. Properties, nature, structure, and organization O “an d g 
tualization of the total system. Operational function e. feedbi" s 
of systems. Objectives, alternatives, models, criteria, d of es 
analytical considerations. Enterprises, input-output — 
economy and organizations from the systems point of vie" 
(Academic year) 


283 Systems Engineering I (3) nd noni 
Concept of system structure and organization. Lines? sroductio® to | 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. 
mization methods. (Fall) 

: Ta 

284 Systems Engineering II (3) - adaptive sys! 
Design of systems; simulation and modeling of systems; | 
system optimization. (Spring) 

"d 

285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) ih gro cj 

roblems, W^. iyate 


Individual analysis of complex administrative p 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester 


hours © 
(Fall and spring) | 
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293 Tech: " : 

3 Technical Enterprises (3) 
Essential features of technology-based companies; basic issues of planning, 
Organizing, financing, and managing a new venture from the entrepreneur's 
Point of view; case studies and a detailed plan for a venture. Designed | 


for those within technical firms and those within government who depend | 
; 9n technical firms as suppliers. (Fall) 


} 2 z . 
j " Marketing of Technology I (3) 
arketing of industrial goods 


the f 


"IE. federa] governme 
tion, selling, technic 


and high-technology projects; emphasis on 
nt as the customer. Products, channels, organiza- 
al service, and control; case anelyses. (Spring) 
295 Management 
Needs and 
technica 
Usage in te 


of Technical Information (3) 
Objectives of technic 
l information, 
chnical inform 


al information systems, functions involved 
storage and retrieval, abstracting, computer 
ation systems, system organization. (Spring) 
297 ^ 

Problem; in Engineering Administration (3) 
TOject course providing 
Various COncepts 


the student with the opportunity to apply the 

and tools previously studied to the solution of a problem 

a engineering administration. Students work individually or in small 

Broups, each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the 
(Fall and spring) 


a, Research (arr.) 


| tic Or applied research in engineering administration or systems analy- 
| ) * May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


is Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


31] ^ 
Marketing of Technology II (3) 
on uation of E Ad 294. Special attention to marketing research, ne- 
tiation, and international marketing. Required for Master's degree 
Candidate. 


294 in the Marketing of Technology program. Prerequisite: E Ad 
(Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


RIM 
nagement Information Systems (3) 
opment of information systems used by middle and 
cont management of technological and scientific organizations in the 
: many facets of the organization at all managerial levels. Re- 
aster’s degree candidates in the Management Information 


Ystems program. ‘(rai 1975 and alternate falls) 


386 Advanced To 


R Pics in Management (3) 
eadi i : C 
pading and discussion of classic and important recent literature concern- 


TA he Philosophy and application of management principles. (Fall 
? and a ternate falls) 


387 7 
*chnological Forecasting (3) 
0 : : 
ncepts thodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, re- 

nd forecasting, technology transfer, technological change 


n forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring 1976 
Tate springs) 


and me 
u 3 Á 

ea allocation a 
d lts effects o 
alte 
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388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 
Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and 
in methodology, system resource requirements, probability 4n 7 
theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost © 
studies. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for © 
(Fall and spring) 


MAP OF CAMPUS | 


Operations 


Research 


Operations Research EC 


Professors W.H. Marlow (Chairman), Donald Gross 

Professorial Lecturer Byron Cosby, Jr. 

Associate Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, C.M. Harris, J.E. 
A.V. Fiacco (Research), G.P. McCormick (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers John Waller, C.C. Sherbrooke 

Assistant Professor Joseph Marsh, Jr. 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer A.L. Haines 


Falk (Redi? 


E " à jence 
Programs in Operations Research lead to the degrees of Master of Scie 
Doctor of Science. 


MASTER'S STUDY 

re awit 

analyti™ 
y 

ation ib 


The objective of the program in Operations Research is to prepa 
with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for study in depth of 
oriented techniques of management decision-making and their applic 0 
Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, com » a 
growing needs in technological as well as social areas, have create of 9 f 
demands for individuals trained in operations research. The discipline mall 
ations research uses scientific principles supported by statistical e: hil 
matical methodology to study the function and structure of complex 7 pabl 
industrial, military, and social systems in an effort to evaluate D ctii 
effects of proposed courses of action, to establish criteria to judge the ecis 
ness of these courses, and to assist in the making of ope d 0" 
The program in Operations Research provides a scientific basis for son’ not 
lems involving the interaction of many factors and organizational “a js 
in the interests of the whole or total problem. This breadth of inte : Tl 
example of the "systems approach" in the sense that a system pn " v 
nected complex of functionally related components. Most operation sy thot! 
efforts begin with specific aspects of the general problem in such 4 just 48 f 
is possible to proceed to consideration of the system as a whole. a gen 
engineer may start with the study of subsystems or components © ' 
problem, so may the operations research analyst. 
aie 
ages”, 
In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study og p U^ 
bility 97 ig 


ion of the ^ ugly 


ADMISSION 


tistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory complet ^ 
undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: Ap S 115, Engine 
sis III; Stat 191, Probabilistic Methods for Operations Research; a0 
Statistical Methods for Operations Research. 


REQUIRED COURSES » Du 


s E. 201, ^7. 
Core courses required in the field of Operations Research are OR 4 lecti | 
210, and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for t 

138 | 


hose not € 


C 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 139 


leis), Students must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before owe pe 
| 2 Other Courses; however, in certain cases, permission may be grante 
ncurr 


in nuit registrati 

With 4, t Semester 
* àpproval 

the, si the Dep 
“partments 


on. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this hee 

of the program. The remainder of - he in ae 
3 i ally in < 2a of concentr. 

of the adviser, generally in an area a resi 

artment of Operations Research. ee mw aoe Ne 

of the University may also be approved as electives. 


A 
REAS op CONCENTRATION 


tae llosophy of the D 
3 flexible enoug 
o n 

‘low. se Whose int 


epartment of Operations Research : to yrs rich nna 
é > whose interests lie in ap 
h to accommodate those whose i pe 
: í ation 
erests lie in theory. Examples of areas of concent 


Ge 
"eral Operations Research 


0 * Linear Programming 

a 261: Theory of Games 

i 277: Queuing Theory 
R279, Inventory Control 


epart- 
Nent, * aPproval of the adviser, other courses may be elected from the D p 


| Bement Science 


| OR ><, Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
0 251: Linear Programming 

R 261: The f Games 

OR55 p cory of Games. 

l: Forecasting Techniques 

QR 273; Digital Sy Simulation 

OR 279: igital Systems Sim 

" 9: Inventory Control 

h artments of 
MAN Of the adviser, courses may be elected from the depar 


i i i ini i Management 
" Ministration, Economics, Engineering Administration, and 


a 


“matical Modeling in Information Systems 
0 
OR 331: Linear Programming 
OR 2 Forecasting Techniques 
OR ~ * Digital Systems Simulation 
7: Queuing Theory 


Vig 
th 
Noi p Prova] of the 


f 
adviser, courses may be elected from the departments o 
Ngineering and 


Computer Science and Management Science. 


OR 259. Linear Programming 

On 261. Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 

OR EC Theory of Games , 
3: Introduction to Scheduling 
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With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from Ap 


plied Soient 


the Department of Mathematics. 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 


OR 231: 
OR 232: 
OR 251: 
OR 252: 
OR 273: 
OR 277: 
OR 281: 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the de 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Adminis 


Theory of Traffic Flow 
Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
Linear Programming 
Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 
Digital Systems Simulation 
Queuing Theory 
Reliability Theory I 
arme? 
ien i 


ban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems 


OR 232: 
OR 251: 
OR 252: 
OR 271: 
OR 273: 
OR 275: 
OR 277: 
OR 279: 
OR 281: 


Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
Linear Programming 

Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 

Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 

Introduction to Scheduling 

Queuing Theory 

Inventory Control 

Reliability Theory I 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public Policy 


OR 232: 
OR 251: 
OR 261: 


OR 271: 
OR 273: 


de 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; 


Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
Linear Programming 

Theory of Games 

Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation P 
d 


Pu 


tion; and Urban and Regional Planning. 


Stochastic Modeling 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory | 
OR 279: Inventory Control 
OR281: Reliability Theory I P 
he pep? 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from t | 
Statistics. 
DOCTORAL STUDY m 
sci 


Programs in Operations Research leading to the degree © 


f Doctor of | 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH IET 


anced Study 
ime 8€ and to enhar 
t, administration, 


and research to enable the student to extend his field of 
ace his career opportunities in research, analysis, man- 
or education. 


Mission, 
li aaa: 

additi 
Pages 26 to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study (see 
Must have . ^» the applicant for the doctoral program in Operations Research 
Ope a 


"standin aster’s degree, with a superior record of academic achievement. 
e Professional performance is also considered in evaluating applicants. 


M 
| *OGRAMS OF STUDY 


are planned so that the student may obtain an adequate 
search and sufficient depth in areas of specialization to 
a dissertation that will be a significant contribution to 
D ^ Queu areas of concentration include mathematical programming, 
Natio ing, reliability, and traffic theory. In addition to the major in 
» two minor areas of concentration are normally required. 
len d Ming st be in Applied Science, Mathematics, or Statistics. The 
ta Tents of ay be chosen from appropriate areas available in other 
m a ot the Jniversity, such as Business Administration; Civil, Mechan- 
» ter Sa dOnmental Engineering; Economics; Electrical Engineering and 
^w "ment gece Engineering Administration; Health Care Administration; 
“eral r ie “lence; Mathematics; and Urban and Regional Planning. The 
ments for doctoral study are stated on pages 27-30. 


h 5 Researc 
e mi 3 arch 
"RU 7 

[ong , T área mu 


| GRADUATE COURSES 


201 5 
u 
"Vey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 


ead in cepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 

tion industrial, governmental, and military decision-making. Alloca- 

transports Including the simplex procedure of linear programming, 

ation and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory theory, 

115 or Cory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: Ap S 
equivalent, (Fall and spring) 


Perations Research Methods II (3) 


Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer programming; in- 
O nonlin 


tepl; ear programming; dynamic programming; reliability 
%9 Placement, Prerequisite: OR 201 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
‘athe SS. f 
m. matics in Operations Research I (3) 
Mode) rental methods and p 
tions T n Operations rese 
mid Ineàr models fo 
tion tion and alg 


(Ray) dels. Appli 


uction t 


ractical procedures for deterministic decision 
arch involving a number of variables. Applica- 
r resource allocations. Applications to data rep- 
orithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear optimiza- 
cations of linear algebra and real multivariate analysis. 


210 Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) 


232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 0) 


251 Linear Programming (3) pasis a^ 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emp lit d 
general linear programming problems; simplex proceduren ns 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analy 
tion problems. (Fall and spring) 

252 Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming (3) fondi 

a sets and "d 


261 Theory of Games (3) 


273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) m deviat? pra 
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complex pot 


models in operations research involving applications of “di 
tua 


Applications of linear differential, difference, and differen 


: TA spastic ^ 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochast | 
systems to various areas in operations research Applications | 


numerical methods (Spring) 
231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) + 
en P , dynam j 
Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; ies A hi 
ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinematic theo | 


analogies; traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions and queuin cp 
stochastic approaches to static delay problems; simulation of T" nd 
lems. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Spring 97 

nate springs) 


ying lined 
Introduction to penalty-function and arc methods for solving r o% 


nonlinear optimization problems through use of existing comp gl 
Formulation of optimization models in application areas of st ec o, 
sign, nutrition, pollution control, resource allocation, biology, issih 
psychology, statistics, and chemical processes. Admission y 
instructor. (Fall) 


Basic topics in optimization theory, including convex 
optimality criteria, local and global solutions, and à 
for solving unconstrained problems; linearly and non 
problems and sequential problems, including dynamic 
lems. (Spring) 


" rithms j 
a y co 
program" 


"i 

atio" " 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the ins » 
among independent competitive entities (persons OT pe op j 
vironment of competition, bargaining, bidding), select mig 
strategies, minimax concept, connections with linear P rero sum P 
decision functions, two-person and n-person zero and non 


(Fall) Jj 
“ete . «aiii ^ 

271 Forecasting Techniques (3) ond 1i 
y tool; uses and ae " 


of time-series analysis in forecasting; business ! peri , 
bers. Introduction to spectral theory: correlogram, (spre 

spectral density. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. | 
and alternate springs) 


Regression analysis and its use as a forecasting t rs à 
ndicators 7. jogra f 


: ando - d 
m including mode appl 


Monte Carlo techniques, random number 


Simulation languages. Operating considerati . tput ^ uj 
guage pe gc f simulation ou Prete! 
tion, steady-state, and statistical analyses 0 


3 »- : : -hedulin£- ing 
tions in inventory, queuing, and production — (Spr! 
Ap S 115 or equivalent and knowledge of FORT | 


and alternate springs) 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 143 


* 
275 Introduction to Sche 
Theory of 
line 


duling (3) 


scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications; assembly 


balancing: sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. 
fathematica] Optimization, heuristic programming, and computer simu- 


icifo* ^0? 
ation approaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: OR 202 
or Permission of instructor (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 
27 E 
j 7 Queuing Theory (3) 
Single-channe| exponential models, including waiting times, transient sole 
tions, and busy periods. Additional Markovian single- and multiple-chan- 
nel d 


models. including birt 
rlangian models, 
Models with 
asic Solution 
Velopments. 


h-death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, 

priorities and other disciplines, and Series queues. 

general arrival and/or service patterns. Model-building and 

techniques are stressed in addition to formal theoretical de- 
(Spring) 


279 Inventor, Control (3) 
Applic techniques to decisions regarding when and 
ch to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of in- 
ventory Systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, continuous 
and periodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. Demand 
üncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 

?r equivalent (Fall) 

781 Reliability Theory 1 (3) 
View of estimation procedures, regularity conditions for maximum like- 
hood estimators, limit theorems, order statistics, and extreme value 

Probabilistic derivation of failure models from hazard-rate and 

al-theoretic considerations; topics in censored, truncated, and ac- 

eelerated [ife lests for exponential and extremal types of distributions 
linear and minimum-risk invariant estimators; sequential 
and sequential life testing in both classical and Bayesian frame- 

Onparametric characterization of failure distributions and mathe- 


al properties of failure-rate functions. Prerequisite: Stat 191, 192; 
utvalent. (Fall) 


Phasizing 
analysis & 
Works; n 
Matic 
or eq 


P à 
pi oblems In Operations Research (3) 
eld ex € in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 


m actual problem and formulates solution by operations research 
Odels, 


39 ^àss evaluation of progress. (Spring) 
“98 Research (arr.) 
en °F applied research in operations research. May be repeated for 
29 it, (Fall and spring) 
300 Th : 
* esis Research (3 3) 
À all and spring) 
st Advan 


Spec; ced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 
Clal 


Methods Pics including geometric programming, branch es rate 

Variation, max-min Problems, pseudo-Boolean programming, ca » po 

OR 34S Optima] control, and large-scale programming. eiae oor 

36 < OF permission of instructor. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls 
l Gam 


e. 


es, Decisions. an 

e 

Stra! Structure of 
tegies the iny 


d Value Theory (3) 


Statistical games: concepts of utility and optimal 
ariance Principle, sequential decision processes, Bayes 
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377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) "m 


381 


396 Seminar: Operations Research (arr.) 


397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 


| 


procedures in games. Principles of value theory: measurement M R t 
values, metagames, and the dominance principle. Prerequisite: ite" 
Stat 192; or permission of instructor. (Spring 1975 an 
springs) 


Selected applied probability models, including Brownian motio Mati! 
theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, - jn 
decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced queuing * Marti 


tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, imbedded (s 
chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optimality ipa, 9 
policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent leadt ie 
multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; or permuss 


structor. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


Reliability Theory II (3) yw 
Nonparametric methods in reliability: increasing failure rate bit 
decreasing failure rate (DFR) characterizations of failure f T 
tests for IFR, DFR, and "U-shaped" distributions. Coherent nds © 
classes of distributions preserved under coherent structure ret 
system reliability using modular decomposition. Drenick's t 4 
ervation of monotone failure rates. Replacement: comparison edun 
age, and block replacement policies. Repairman problems. t 1% | 
optimization and allocation of redundancy. Prerequisite: $ 
permission of instructor. (Spring 1976 and alternate spring 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 
js 
analy’ 
|! i jn h for ig) 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations reser proles 
presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from repe?! 


journals selected by the instructor and the student. May 
credit. (Fall or spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : yalifyins l 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of ye 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spr! | 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ted for 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repe? | 
(Fall and spring) 
i 
" 
U 
: 
^ 


i J te Curricula 
Required Courses in Engineering Undergradua 


iences 
: and Scien 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts 
d convenience, descriptions of 
» are Offered by Columbi 
Ve th ) 


hs, e Ndergraduate 
Mahities and soci 


"sry 


aduate curricula 
ired courses in ns dE epe 
>quirec nite area 
College of Arts and Sciences are 
an o Cg 4 


nd Graduat t ?ue 'lective ses in th 
V course e 
aduate Ca alogue for el 
anc J 
al Sciences, 


omic 
13 General Che hours), recitation (1 a). oe 
ratory (3 ho , puer c A ases; c 
'5), laboratory (3 ho one; ae s; chemi- 
e 7 -— bonding; chemical equations; ac bid T. or 
Structure. Chemica id Md s lid states; emu aei toe 20. 
; liquid and so ates 2 Leld 
ch —— fener m Math 31, Phys 2 
emistry, i 


mistry (4) 


Nusy 


ML 2 
^ cation (3) 
2 English Composition: Language as Communi 
Ormerly E 


SiVe € 4 E siti 1 S dents in- 
im yi nd -o0mpo: ition for stu 

ad i i ingli srammar and c [ 

> Ive Ourse in Engli h gra 

i *quate]y prepz 


£ S W - i "ucti drill, 
4 struction, 
i E zl 10 Begin ith detailed in 
ared for sng £ r 
exe Clses 


GE usc in writing 
i ture of the English Fe ate five hours 
In basic structu zngl 10 Eng ition 
araor, x ntent of Eng im fee, $301 (tuitio 
t wean continues Eius ra nitas of credit ips ud 
ja eK an Carries 3 ser agre Fall and s E 
fee of $276 plus additional fee ot $25). ' (3) 
= o ication (2 
E English Composition: Language as Commun ical 
Formerly Eng) 1) i the rhetorica 
YE ; on asis on 
Study and practice of €xpository techniques; na ap coherence, ve 
complexities of unity, development, mers hdi procedure. (Fa 
: 4 cs; library reses 
analysis of Selected current books: li ) 
and Spring) 
ogy 
136 no} - id und Guo 
T neering Geology (3) ir application to civi an í 
ĉologica] Principles and processes and their "Phe 2; or permission o 
hanica] engineering, Prerequisite: Math 31, 3 
uctor, (Spring) 
i 
Runes 
30 p 


A ean i$ functions and relations. 
t theory inequalities, basic analytic mph “ie inh 
rl nomiaj trigonometric, logarithmic, and expe 

Quisite. Math 

On, 


Trig metry; or 
lgebra and Math 6 Plane pe co. 
Ri 3 College , igebra « I F year o E^ 
pM One-half years of high school algebra, one y 
"ui 


wy, On -" College Boarg English ¢ 

assigned to Engl 9 
ll, before plac 
~ P&tior compete 


est i equate 
r co uggest inad 
chievement Test scc res a mnn aci 
omposition Achi - bulery, apeli, g mar, stan 
- - i oca dle , , 

Ine ta a her E i 9 or 10. Students pacae acos 

ent in either Engl e -— 
mte os e 1 waive the Engl 10 req 
nce will be allowed to 
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or equi 
geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry; 


al 
Prior to registration, new students should take a placement ex 
in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and spring) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary tra 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30* Of 
(Fall and spring) 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. 
31. (Fall and spring) 


prerequisilé: 


PHYSICS 


| 1 General Physics (4) oder pi^ 
| Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for xo yt 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematirs ring) 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall an sp 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 


E antum we 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and T ^ 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 1 


spring) 
32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (3) NT 
ani 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate 
D - 
| niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 
SOCIOLOGY 
126 Urban Sociology (3) plems LH 
: ro 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, "ding, and nd V 


living, group life, personality, urban housing, city plan 
development. (Fall and spring) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a r ii dates. 
* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 


TR p 
ATR 
of Clas, S, HO 


es, Which 


URS, AND PLACE OF 
c. IS available well i 
Von to cannot register for cl 
No regist niversity issued by th 
À stu ration is accepted for 
n wi May not re 
WM Without the 


REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
n advance of each semester. 

asses until he has received a letter of admis- 
e appropriate admitting office. 

less than a semester or one summer session. 
ton : gister concurrently in this University and another insti- 
wp Which he Aa lor permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
he Be, School, or ^^. rtt. in this University. Registration in more than one 
th deang conc ‘vision of the University requires the written permission of 
Ney erned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 


A Trent] : 
hij y at Bae : : A 
Mee, Another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 


l 

Str iry FOR R 
GA 

af “stration 


Or t " . : z 
tpe stration « he following categories of campus students is held on the days 
Whose , "n Stated in the Univer 


New ș cord is not cle, Jniversity Calendar, A student who is suspended 
"iii : tudent " a for any reason is not eligible to register. uto 
Read or l'egistratio receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
May ited Stud n on the stated days of registration. dex 

sel Tegistered eae -A student previously registered in the University who 
«sig Ust a oi, Campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 
for the Miting office A “3 and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
ng Semester nre he is eligible for registration. A student registered 
Oni. SUch a « ae 1974 need not apply for readmission for the fall 
Lom tudent student Is a "Continuing Student." 
ing " The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
ed is. Ut of the academic year is eligible to register upon 
Une b for the 974 goann Card from the previous semester. The student 
‘ation "istration > ummer Sessions campus courses, and not restricted to 

is 1974 c^ Cligible to register for the 1974 fall semester on pres- 

ummer Sessions student identification card. 


EGISTRATION 


“GES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 152-53, 157-59) 
147 


"M Ctr ss. 
uu. eIXAR ses ss. 


Fees and Financial Regulations E — 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation t g 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alu | 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 74 Sut 

Ihe following fees and financial regulations were rot 
mer Sessions and the academic year 1974-75. (See 
tuition and fee increases for 1975-78.) 


adopted for the 19 
pages 150-51 for P 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study: ] 

: B. $l^ y 
Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester) — 
Part-time program, for each semester hour. 


For graduate study* (except for those students registered before July $ 

1967, who wish to continue payments in accordance with the plan 

below) in effect prior to that date): V 
For each semester hour for which the student registers à 
Doctorai students not enrolled under the payment plan in effect be a 
July 1, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads,t 
follows: 


1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been complet 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester ie 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the fina 
amination. 

2. Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 — | 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been comple! » 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 "a the 
hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion 9 
final examination. 


For candidates for Master's degrees registered prior to July 1, 1967, wie " 

wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect to that p MU 
Total fee, including the Master's Comprehensive Examinations?" 

* , 

For students registered for the degree of Doctor of Science prior to July 

1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in € 

to that date: 


i usiá A . ; e 
* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during di 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. Xn regis po y 
an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment of a eem iod, 
page 150). If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the thr 

i . ^ i urse 
this extension will be required and the student must repeat the thesis y ree i5 not 
as for a repeated course, provided the over-all time limit for earning wit 
c 


t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions. : n | 
q g ne required "° ns 


f Students completing payment of the total fee before completion of t ‘con! 

thesis and comprehensive examinations) will be granted registration On $ which tuition "A 

no charge" basis for one semester immediately following the semester pletion o 

completed. » mur ug 
Students requiring additional time for completion of required work after charge in "d 

of the total fee and the expiration of a semester "continuous registratio ages 60-61 

each semester and pay the normal “continuous registration" fee, See P 

governing Military Leave 
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REGULATIONS 


ading to 


g th i M $2,45 0.00 
if ze mination™.......... e D 

J 4 qualifying exan 

and including the q 

eading to 


ng > 4 min yn ate ( 
cluding the final examinatic : 450.00 
C Idin 


o able) 
"i » T nonrefundab 
F harged all students registered on campus, 
“enter Fee (charged ; f 
l -ampus: 
j Nüdents registered for 11 or more semester hours on c " i oe 43.00 
i "ws E i semester on 
è as 
: students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a 
Ls i : 4.00 
i ^ > gisters adean 
Or each Semester hour for which the student registe 
i istration” status: / 
K ep dents Maintaining “continuous registration” sta E 
Semester 
\dditional Course F 
ln 
c 


Thee rin Courses addition 


fee ch bor. r 1 m eria fees, a e charg . 
t s are é aterial S, ar ed 
ee 5 > é a ato y and ma 
al Pes, SU as la 
a e Charged by 


ise indi , may be de- 
the semester and, unless peg rgan eae Ast 
| : A n ai e ds i ess of 
‘hen the tuition is pai akago is in bana 
ainst the individual sem trap Serer rir Le 
ri in the laboratory fee t PS 
dae md. as are determined by the dep 


n 
"aduation Fees 7 s 
UM i | 
leor, Master's. Doctor's degrees 10.00 
O ee i 
E Binding Master's COLL SEINE ioe ME TS e | 
P Fina 
: i. Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of o mb 
Law 9r the Doctoral ca Re ad CUFEM 
Resi 
y dence Hall Fees (see page 167) 
“Pecia] Fees 


atio 3 erg e de gre S *] labl 10.00 
n f i I é B  sccebeccenesee 
lati ee ( : aduat "gree candidate ) non woe a br tani ‘00 
Ee ( aduat degr ee candidates ), nonrefundat e e 
'l grad e 5.( 
Or t e 


à he firs e e doctoral 
c a i Stage of th 
t Stage is Paid in full at the beginning of the first g 
; tee”) tt andida e - 


j istration—no 
» inuous registrati 
b '5 entitled to five successive semesters on x precem — iaa 
i ntai 
Y the pasis, Ir til i the student must mai 
* co Still more time is needed, the s 
UM tatituous Tegistration fee 
* fin tition jg Paid s 
tar Stage 


nning of 
semester at the begi ird 
e of $612.50 a semes harged if a thir 
In four installments at the rate « will be c a } 
E 9f the doctora] discipline, no continuous te Sto T If still an 2 
OP °F completi of the first stage of the degree require ntinuous registration fee. 
he p the Student on c e us registration and pay the co d if still more time is 
the tition is must "aàintain continuous CODOS a basée d 
d, the Paid in SIX installments at the rate of $408 ' the continuous reg I 
3 the tuit zut must Maintain continuous registration and pay of the second stage of the 
Al gig tition for th : : f he beginning c 
ipli ull at the 
ch Dline, the € dECODd stage is paid in 
LIN Ige» Disa ndidate į 


tration 
a “continuous regis » 
J araara lie ene registration 
ree successive sem - ^ ntinuous g 
y asis. = s entitled to e the student must maintain co 
Uggs the Ontin still more time is nee > 
t ue iting Du oug Tegistration fee. 
lo 

Se n is 

t pond 


Me is Nee ed e E inning of 

à ir h ents he r $ 5 "mester at the beg Ls 
zT Id in t © installment at the rate of $ 25.00 a a: ee E disbeod M 

ts : ded c c : " s registration fee w be " ged if : ei 
li Í of t Octora] dis "ipline, no continuou egi -— "^ presenta Edd erage 

ET for Completion of this Stage of the discipline E s iti d till rm 

| " s a - > com. —— nd P ay the continuous regis- 

ts, ust m; . "gistration and pay 

at nt must maintain continuous registra 

EM in Off-ca 


A Campus 


Pus Programs ar D ^ 
: © charged the University Center Fee only when egistered for 
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| 


Tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted full- giu 
time undergraduate student .................... eere eterne pem | 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable, charged each resident yl 
student ROC ee eee : "qoe! 
Admission tests (when required) ... so dile pie, eed mw in 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 
Late payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see jj 
"Payment of Fees," page 151) eene ennt 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance jl 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," page 151) eee esent 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because jo 
of insufficient funds or improper drafting....................... eene €—— 
Continuous registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 


of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of reg p 
rR Lusso T hind —MÀ— 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof except t sf 
summer term VA. 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examinr i 
for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing% — 35 
waiver of requirement, or both............ 3 T 


cial examination 
English test for foreign students (when required) 


laboratory fl 


Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistr 2 1] 

by the date deadline set by the instructorft............... e esses ý 

Transcript fee, for each transcript of record............... - h stude?! 4 

Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles a p Ale 
e 


the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Stud gym 
Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library: (3) 8 f 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherW! admissi " 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspapers (6) dent e 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under — dish 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws e 

from the University. 


se S 0 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1975-78 at 
ally ine 


| 
: istic 

In order that students and their parents may plan more ren | 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1 | 
and 1977—78 have been estimated as follows: "m | 
^ | MN 
Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): = Font 
1975-76 .... Wem . ji 

o ctm ame ml s Rog A 
1977-78 | | 

tinue 3 
d con^, of b 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student to return te di l 
toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force "ee fee no 
registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tu! , s 
requirements for the degree. (See also footnotes on pages 148 and 149.) wo à 
See pages 160-61 for regulation governing Military Leave check . | 


t 
> r mus 
t A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semeste 


laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 
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Pi by Semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 

8): E 

ME E exiaaicos ie 
1976.77 v e IIÓ € E 1 — — v 
1977-78 ***4*ese ee oso, oseese 1 


7.00 


i University Center Fee will be increased for the 1975 aree qs 
le. : academic year 1975-76. For students wre ie g Grbdedta Taking 
lt ha * fee will be $46.50 a semester, an increase of ANA MEE p a 
by tw Semester hours will pay $4.35 a semester hour, an oa ed Auch 
Howe effort Will be made to keep tuition increases eq ns € 
E i t possible to project future economic data with c y, 


"leues, " It is no 
"lances May require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
Mi classe il all 
epee complete registration or attend classes until 


t is permitted to 
"T Bes are J 


> > payable in 
ful at paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due cy née: ^ 
sta —- Office Of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Ch d 
m Money 


> Orders shoul 
© Student 


d be made out to George Washington rma ih 
dent ace “ccounts Office has responsibility for trm JA, reni A stu- 
dent te 3CCOunts for tuition, various fees, and room and pma payment 
Cntr Sistered for six semester hours or more may ‘sign ai ce “iterations per- 
Student Accounts Office at the time of each yere pay- 
i Pay one-half of the total tuition and fees amg. if on or be- 
lore p Vance) at the time of registration and the remaining ove (for the 
ri “tober 23, 1974 (for the fall semester), and March 5, 197: the un- 
Interest at the rate of eight per cent per — op iia 
> Charged from the date of registration to m ie in ad- 
Vance d e University Will not obligate itself to poe iei cadi 
Student. payment-due date for the second half - os Dem s government 
"tige rx receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholars eus ‘ited to sign 
bere tracts, or Other forms of tuition awards are not mmt exceed the 
Yale 0 out Contracts unless the total tuition — uos. atm the 
ent mar tuition awards by $525 or more. Under dud the student 
the ti ay be Permitted to pay one-half of the amount due " delicnb ides: 
ent o me of registration and to defer the balance by signing a defe 
Ontract, ically 
ail to make any payment when due will be m 
i r ate-payment fee and will be subject to the Mee ræ will be 
Uncia, ENË per annum. Accounts which become 30 days pa encum- 
ted i y encumbe In the event a student's account is r— ^ cv 
5 its his right to the use of deferred payment arema h > 
' and the Student Accounts Office w ill notify " qa bui 
ci , future registration privileges, UNDE oen aee settle- 
iy "formation until the account is settled financially. — ddi- 
n * Payment in full of all amounts due the University in ad 
ancia reinstatement fee of $35. s is- 
ed gos ‘iting Enerya marran to all fees charged to students regis 
It. 
T incre 


essions preceding the 
»- become effective at the beginning of the summer ses 


LP a tt 2 os 
M ere as z 
OEA +> 


=... 
""»* 
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PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


Several commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for colit ^ 
monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most prov? 
insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications 
uie to the following: jo 
. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa uh 
2 Richard C, Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 supp! 
a University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain 5, got | 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provi? 
ance to students and parents. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* " 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in ut. 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. 1579 | 
to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," p. | 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations © jolori | 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters. 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


Fall Semester 90 pt 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 6, 1974... 75 E 
Withdrawal dated September 9 to September 20, 1974... 50 pi 
Withdrawal dated September 23 to October 4, 1974... none 
Withdrawal dated after October 4, 1974..." | 

Spring Semester 90 f e 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 17, 1975..." 75 9% 
Withdrawal dated January 20 to January 31, 1975... sopa 
Withdrawal dated February 3 to February 14, 1975... “008 7 

f: Yh Pt ' 
Withdrawal dated after February 14, 1 for parti 


2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student OF he 1 
drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies tO esi cont 
in charges between the original program and the adjusted prog 
ing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who oan 
a course and continues to be in a full-time program will hav - tet @ | 
adjustments of tuition made other than those involving coun meti! fo! 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing t f 
receive credits for current charges in accordance wit dee y n 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, a O ded 10 the 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be fum. sel Cal . 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as 4 «Mili 
for use by the student when he returns to the University ! 


Leave,” pages 159-60). gy oe : 
are stated 


à a ions 
* Regulations concerning withdrawals and refunds for the Summer Sessio 
mer Sessions Catalogue. 


FINANCIAL AID 


j 
: Regulations 


fo Boverning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 


od ic» e . r : 
Service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


In , ^ eer ee: 
NO case wi 
se PE 7 
Casse Will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 
Pay, 
ym : 
Curred a applies only to the 
4nd in no case y 


horizat; 
is Orization to wi 


semester for which a registration charge is in- 

will this be credited to another semester. 

Udent who dòi thdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
es not have a clear financial record. 


Stud 
ents a T . . x , 
ing "a encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
angements in the community. 


Financial Aid* 


FOR UX 
R UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
ty prado ASPINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 
hu, Ment, € udents in the form of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time 
ès in t e N; any combination of these resources. The University partici- 
Unity G “ational Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
kag 8 Of the: < ollege Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on 
"hip student’s scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of 


Pporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by Feb- 
ents) u————À March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
Wis" November. Preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
UE student’ for the spring semester; and by May 1, for the summer 
inform, Pe reapply for financial aid each year. ? 
t “Student P concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
al Ai Mancial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student 
» George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


t e i 
tifer stude 8 fr 


A 
ASHIPS AND GRANTS 


TS ips 
. PS ar : f 
*diteq in on Warded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 
ule or aca, n Parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full 
ed, emic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
D fon... 
n lowin y . 
wx Pplied scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineer- 
ting —— mas The University offers many others which are open to 
tderic s. - 
Alb 
ui and Bri EN and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest of 
i en for scholarship assistance to students entering the School of 
fessional Pplied Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 
Study. Available for undergraduate and graduate study. 
Info 
Suy, tion 
m Conc 
w least 3 Sions studsa financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 156. 


fo est is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this University 
T the fol] er h 


o i " ^ 1 
n urs in the immediately preceding spring semester or has applied for finan- 
8 fall semester, 


ns = 
tn, ba tre rr sna 
: p AS M » s 
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i 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—Established by Maria M: Oy 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing degë 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the | 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). grwin” 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen B. | 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A på 
arship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. À Giles ? 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—Bequest of Susie E. T 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate an fost 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science requiring 
cial assistance. : Full- 
George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships semel! 
partial-tuition undergraduate scholarships which begin in the ta inta! 
and extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder mà! be i | 


rtial so | 


: -ontinues 
B average, as well as a high standard of deportment, and contin | 
financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading 
elor’s degree. 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS m; 
: — : : or gf s 
The George Washington University program of financial assistance f 1 Joi 
students includes graduate scholarships, fellowships, assistantshipS: ^. ggf 


Application for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for v col | 
The University participates in the National Direct Student Loan ? | 
Work-Study programs. hips. fel" 

Application and correspondence concerning graduate scholars! «iy 0 
ships, or assistantships, unless otherwise specified, should be sent dir ity, wat | 
Dean of the School, and addressed to George Washington Univers cing t 
ington, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supp? riod y | 
dentials should be submitted not later than March 1 preceding the a| 
which the award is made. See page ! 1 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). and P. 

Paul H. and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967) —Fub Se of e 
scholarships for graduate students whose research involves the ter ente! 
puters. Inquiries should be made to the Director of the Comp" 
the University. 


Wu 
! 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—See above. gstablisheð j | 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968 wor | | 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for g " 
For graduate women students. Master's and 


Graduate Teaching Fellowships.—Available to students 1n = 
toral programs. Each teaching fellow renders a designated 


nit of 7) (A 
; : . : i to >”? 
his major department of instruction and receives a stipend of up 


| 


~ m 2 t= f ^a r fee. in 
a 9-month basis), plus tuition, course fees, and University Cente ships p" i 
- 2 ` , Y ^ "ships — Fellow ngi" 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships. biological, © gift 
to graduate degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, f science? rov at ] 
ing, and social sciences, and in the history and philosophy OF ‘ i 


been admitte d 
ar year of § 


tuition, fees, and stipends. Open to students who have 
uate status and who have completed less than one calend 


FINANCIAL AID 


i ; ice ational Re- 
xy. Applications should be made to the Fellowship ——— 
"arch Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W ‘ W ven es wei 

esearch Assistantships in Operations Research and Relatec : 


he junior ; nior levels, in any 
ud, to Braduates. and to undergraduates on the junior and senic 


"2e ] d 
hool of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work ee 
M Conducting research in support of an established research ane — 
meeting or in conducting individual research on an approved sag ^ 
Project, Stipends vary from approximately $3,300 to $6,800, depending € — 
"up of the Student and the tenure of the appointment (9- 12 rcm Oe "a 
"d 9rmátion and applications are available from the Director, nre CAGA 
Sie BeMent Science and Engineering, School of mnginecring anc PI 
e ieorge Washington University, Washington, D.C A= peg rt es 
ge 347" Scholar Assistantships, GWU—NASA-Langle) g 
an "ident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate students 


i i in worki ith the stu- 
de seniors in any field of study who are interested in eps xis with 
the personne] Program in University residence halls. mee ^ pic ier 

hi , i f seli advising student grc » € 
min, OD, but basically consist of counseling, advising 


s Distrati i i uiti and a furnished room for 
the ac, on. emuneration includes full tuition an 
loe "n alic ye 


I I Y Je é ir ec rom the 
I "urthe information may bc obtai 1 fr 
Irecto of Housing 


Ini ivi scordance 
are available to students in the University À meer 
ations placed thereon by the donors. wo loan Pro’ ^ ISi 
the School of Engineering and Applied mor Oni of Stu- 

d direct inquiries to and file applications with c Leh shoul 
b fileg acia] Aid. Applications for the National Direct »tude t Tea is 
wn 1 April 1 for the spring semester. Complete sit ble ini dió 
Pamphlet “Student Financial Aid, iced c MEE 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, i g 


^ Si ablished by the 
ien Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund pe ^ 4 
lie E? asurements Association as a memorial to Warren € 

"gines; 
loj, 28 Neering Students, pee akigais siam ani 
WE arster Willis, Jy Loan Fund in Mechanical E M 
Villis H Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her ri A; Da pach ian 

ate)? avail: '"ngineeringe stude graduate 

"dut," yp allable to Mechanical Engineering students (g 


“re primarily interested in aeronautics. 


; Si ‘ * 
i ilable at the Uni- 
*hi s are :¿ available at the P 
"wi, T OF Short-term emergency loan funds are meg soya ai 
lude 9rmation concerning these funds is available frc 

Mancial Aid. 


he NT EMPLOYMENT ^ 

tersity i , S ram. Inquiries 
Ould be "ISity Participates in the C ollege W ork-Study a rire "d 
lessed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. é 


r P 
Asse 


=z 
Soo Lass Yess e 
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both full 
derg” 


Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of 
time and part-time positions available in the Washington Area for Un 
ate and graduate students. Tu 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni an 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for intervié 
referrals to positions for which they ere qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS sett 
mp 


Undergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have co! vr 
one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with ^f ruste 
(3.00) or better are eligible to apply for University Board ° wing 9f 
Scholarships. Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the follo ial sith 
demic year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate n 
page 153. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships ar ; 
the chairman of the department or dean of the school in which t 
to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent know 
lish—both spoken and written. i students ^ | 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign ns W 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born rami 
have established resident status in the United States through the 


and Naturalization Service. vailable * 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have à o enti 
ficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting ear (S | 
college or university. The cost at this University for one academ j 
tember-May) is approximately $5,000. This estimate ines olid}. 
board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no traves 
medical expenses are included. 


i ol 
e the responsi j 
he oí Bf 


Prizes à B= l 
C T -ands of 
Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many d pi 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior PY students eit 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by his fello of En 
ing made significant contributions to the students in the Schoo 
and Applied Science and to the School and University. 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing.—A. one-year 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the uppe 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports OP concrete P 
rials laboratories course with preference given to prestresse scholars Mr 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguishe neering 9P int 
tificate awarded annually by the Faculty of the School of Ens nolstic s of 
plied Science to the senior who graduates with the highes .. Ha | 
The student's name is engraved on a plaque displayed in 4° | 
gineering. xi Chapter to y? m 
Sigma Tau Prize.—A medal awarded annually by b maintains : 


membe 
r div 


man in the School of Engineering and Applied Science W 
est scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. 
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pheta Tau 
th üpter to th 


* most outs 


Activities Plaque. —A plaque awarded annually by Gamma Beta 
e senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science with 
tanding record in activities for the entire period of his attendance. 


Regulations 


A STU 
ined ve ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 
© conform to the following regulations. 
t who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
he d One semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 
lE a student 1 and regulations in force at the time of his return. E 
an a nowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
docum PPlication for admission, registration card, or any other University 
iter the st IS registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered 
e Subject ent has established an academic record at the University, he may 
> from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 
on of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the 


e 5 

dishonesty é à fect. 

Pade f F ta Desty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
the cc ; 


for -> ADpropr; urse involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
ET p late dean's council. result in his suspension from the University 
a P 


Ubon an ee a : ue 
a approval of | at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. 


by : nest m Dean's Council, the disciplinary grade of “Failure—Aca- 

tugy IPloyeg i y Will be recorded for the course involved, and this grade will 

vor ted shall the computation of the quality-point index. A student so 
a 


> withdr 


en awn from all other courses except those in which all 
completed. 


any changes in his approved program of studies with- 
; Orm Dean. Requests for change in class registration must 
May be the leven ann in the School Office. 

ays following the first day of classes of a semester, courses 


bin ier and dents program with the approval of the instructor, the 

alty "Ses ma, © Dean. 

poly during © dropped by undergraduate students without academic pen- 

Y d al o ei e fourteen days following the first day of classes, with the 

[ON po Ped by iraq act, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses may 

lie. “ks or a «le Students without academic penalty only within the first 
> and the Dag nter, with the approval of the instructor, the faculty ad- 


A, away 
tude 

nt 

este ov ho Withdraws 


Ore must art, is otherwise absent from the University for one 
s 


apply for readmission. If readmitted, he continues his 
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Work y 
| Missi 
l Applic ic 

I. Ule m ations for withdrawal from tl 
| tion " * made 
" E an instructo 
l tial ithdraw; 
k 

TO Penalty, re 


nder t < , i à 
on he requirements and regulations in force at the time of his re- 
1e University or for change in class sched- 
In person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 


jue 1 fr the University will not be granted to a student who does not 

j nancial record. 

from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth 

first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 

Students only under the following conditions: (1) exceptional 

the request necessary; (2) the request is submitted on the 

ng Dunes invoi ei". Withdrawal; (3) as of the date of request, the grades in 

Ij, Uthorize nob C or better. In exceptional circumstances the Dean 

"in four ey rawal for graduate students without academic penalty after 
dra ren ^ s of a semester. In all cases financial regulations governing 

Charon. "ain in full effect. 
met by the © for cours 
Not of € Student, 
its discontin 


es dropped without the approval of the Dean must be 
Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
uance, 


it to 

B Ward a depree i o: z , i 

tion o k . degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 

my ng. “quired work of a course or upon the granting of advanced 
Se 


Stude d : 
later ¢ dent who takes a course as an auditor may not take the same 
On Or credit, i 


CM a Quest the 


Main CEt show Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
Ming to be ing the amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
met for the degree, 


Sc 
NIPTS op RECORD 


ial tr : 
V tbe 8 "DSCripts of 


| t 
Nod ident Or forr 
S charged 


Student records are issued by the Registrar on request 
ner student who has a clear financial record. A fee of 


TS į x 
for each transcript. 


attend summer school at another institution and apply 

tam PProvai on graduation from this University must first secure the 
ed in 4 timi the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
"lar period in this University be recognized. 


0 
d REGISTRA TION 


€xpected to maintain continuous registration until all 
are satisfied. Students who have completed course regis- 
* thesis) maintain continuous registration by paying the 


legis 7 " 2 $ . 
Sislration" fee (see page 150). By failing to register for one 
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be radi 


semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must 5 
The procedure for readmission to the graduate programs is the same "L 
for undergraduates (see pages 15-16). A "Readmitted Student” 1$ o 
satisfy the academic requirements existing at the time of his readmiSS ss 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking or 9 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance on ew 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sess! 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have at 
admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the r k? 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for W ati 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University: Rep ait 
either for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee bas of 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the awar | 
degree. . a form " 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation ^q Jf 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration q 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. jons wil 
Students completing degree requirements during the Summer 1 they P 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, prov! * a 
completed all degree requirements and have applied for graduatio 
of registration for the Summer Sessions. 1 refuse 97 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to been yn 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct ss 
factory. 


is, i$ 


THE LIBRARY d 


th 

All students registered in the University have the privilege of using it^ 
versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome the par 
their leisure. The student's current Registration Card, issued — j 
of fees, must be presented when books are borrowed for ont nts i5 ^ gel 

The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 C" ject to " 
for each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is he be 
by the Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve d they mi 3 
in the reserve reading room when the Library is open, except t o 
withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine is ove 
charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve lear. ahi 
Grades of a student are withheld until his library record is oe familia! V | 

All students using the University Library are expected to desk 
detailed regulations, available at any of the Library's service 


MILITARY LEAVE jot 
p iu 


A student called to active duty may be granted military } ders af vir? | 
active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of is OrÓP pot 104 th 
for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registr 
of the student on military leave; however, he must apply cts t the j 
University well in advance of the semester in which he expe 
ments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to t 


o 
3 
» 

e 
ed Safe 
ee 
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te i * . 
count ated military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his ac- 
use Upon his return to the University. 


UNIVERg 
| ITY p OLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


n 

dy, Pal the Policy of the University is one of attempting to keep vri. 
Other th : Confidential and out of the hands of those who kem Med br 
tough n legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
nt, the University, or the community in their 


a 
LÀ 
2 
o 
Q 
= 
5 
Bm 
5 
a. 
oO 
5 
» 
> 
6 
a 
e 
a. 
[c] 


y a ormation concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
|. ates Ormation Such as whether or not the student is currently 3 
(if an quendance; verification of date and place of birth; Ex Sander 
‘nd local ate, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; “end 
Vll, Addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division o hr x 
ardian. and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent o 


lip e Ssuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
rons: the certification of academic achievement to the riter od 
itio essiona] associations (law, medicine, engineering, ofucation; e * . 
ITE Ormation will be released only on written authorization from 

Cen W "n Or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the ‘ome 
| end record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena wi 
MU the University's legal counsel. a, 

Sand pont investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to studen 
| on federa ow: If expressly requested, properly identified representatives 
unge, pête, or local government agencies may be given the information 
| "Ne above. 


To 
| The * DISMISS STUDENTS 
l ti 

| the Unive; reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
| “dent or a" or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
| e University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 
, 
| Hr 
|, MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 

ing Ot ig - . 
| Mee Wheney Yed by the University to make changes in programs without 
r Circumstances warrant such changes. 


TO cy 
ley, ANGE RULES 
n p Versity : bo dts 
to city Or and its Various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the righ 
°° Wher ange requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
i Never the Proper authorities may determine. 


ty is n 
ot re 
Office ; e 


is | Sponsible for the loss of personal property. A “Lost and 
Ocate 


d on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 
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RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
id 
approved ke: 


An Appendix (pages 191—93) contains regulations recently 
University's Board of Trustees. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Inc. P 


Catholic : j 


THE UNIVERSITIES IN WASHINGTON, D.C.—American University, € ity 
versity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Univers 
Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through whic 
ordinate the use of their respective facilities; District of Columbia 
College, Gallaudet College, and Trinity College are associate mem 
Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in @ ing ^ 
these institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined 9 
all the particular courses which best meet their needs. 
Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. 
ever, are excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, 
Law students are also excluded from participation, except for €? 
the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University 4" 
town University. or uio” 
In special courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) o orti 
study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the. n m 
agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institutio r T 
tering the course. A student interested in registering for Reserve tution. | 
ing Corps (ROTC) courses should consult the Registrar at his insti theif off 
Students interested in taking courses at an institution other that ae co 
should consult the program announcements of the other instituti egi 


inf pow 
The follo feat 
and sates fof 


n Geo | 


sortium application forms and instructions are available from ¢ ai i 
after the student has obtained his registration packet. In order to appre | 
in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must obtain tution we 
of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of the inst pe 


the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for the course * tai " 
there is a space in the class, or (2) the undergraduate student mU? e int y 
approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the department re 
tion where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for : addres | 
whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be ion hat W 
the Registrar. A student may not take courses at another in tution 
available at his own. The student registers and pays at his own 

all Consortium courses. 


University Computer Center —_ 


uant gr 
r of S^ je 
THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first pr for zv 


2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are aval aeration” 
purposes to all registered students and to members of the ! 
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whi as as its principal mission the provision of a powerful computing 
liy ich serves the University in its educational, research, and administra- 


* ende: 
ducting E The Center's programming staff concentrates its efforts in con- 
Arati peal and staff seminars, consulting with users in the design and prep- 


e ie cated programs, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 
Q Puter ag Center equipment consists of an IBM system 370 Model 145 
Wed line «a: large capacity on-line disk storage, a card read punch, a high- 
the y Hi Printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages available to 
Assembler T FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language One (PL/I), 
a Anipulate a and ALGOL. In addition, numerous utility, statistical, 
^i i E and simulation systems and special languages are available 
is for Pre Of programs. Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served 
impute ation of programs and data. 
ad sine Programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
By interina s. Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
oy '8 and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
T "a utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
Mputer Center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


ata 
In tha 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


LN 
Ekr 
ten ee AND HEAR 
Palate adults wi 
hearin ech, 
vith E Proble, 
m, Stand 
> 95 me 
Fee,” ent 


ING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil- 
th such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft 
and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, and 
"s. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons 
ard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
i al retardation, and environmental factors. 

N lestin aee for an initial evaluation is $24. Fees for additional special- 
Rech o ^ are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 


f T : 

^ fu Hine Ming therapy range from $3 to $12 a session. Fees are reduced 
S > y = b m" 

‘Tapy, tudents enrolled in the L niversity and for persons receiving group 


ees are na s > á 
S are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


LT 
hu, ADING CENT vhi * . j 1 
` Pri "TER offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 


| " 
qne: elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special reading 
A "T adults asses are conducted for high school and college students as well 
lg, ^ and Spe diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
lest ing tests; and various types of reading achievement and apti- 
‘ > are interpreted, and a written report is presented in con- 
tudes, SDeci; aerate or the individual. 
N » and other e improvement classes for high school students, college 
sis ig pl; er adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
ced on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
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"TL. 


ailable 


study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanl 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are a" 
for increasing speed of comprehension. 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $90; for individual inst 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $7 a lesson; for instruction M ions) 
groups, secondary level, $6 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two-hour "ilf " 


are offered for adults, $140; for full-time George Washington Ur 


; 0 
ruction, 


dents and faculty, $65. All fees are payable in advance at the 
Cashier. | 


Veterans Education 


ry 

THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR assists students entitled to educational bn dei 

veterans or war orphans with any problems which may arise concern ce 10 
benefits. This Office also processes certification of enrollment and atten 

the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be pai m 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war Orph? velt 


by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements tO instr 

before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans i 

and which includes other information of general interest. "m pc 
The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washing! 

20421. 


Alumni Associations EB 7 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION wis? {0 | 
, who ! 
THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates e po A | 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scien Ur | 


and to promote the general welfare of the University. ol of the y | 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any scho perso? "i 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, OT po staff d. 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrat! me pet | ' 
University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Act ae of 
those who are life members of The George Washington v , Univers” | 
Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school o it 
or are current contributors to the George Washington Univer™ changes 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed o i 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regar 


alumni. Y 


N 
EORGE wASHINGTÓ | l 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE G , 
ted 
ncorpo? | 


UNIVERSITY, INC. 


€ À i 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and 
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ary parent with the General Alumni Association those activities of 
It to rosie to the engineering alumnus. The objectives of the Association 
tlp Promot "i the link between the graduates and Faculty of the School, to 
tience d . the general welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied 
M Tecopnive the 1 niversity, to foster activities of the engineering organiza- 
t Benera]. ized by the University, and to advance the engineering profession 


n 
soca à board of directors, comprised of fifteen elected members of the 
dard of t and the Engineers’ representatives serving on the Governing 
| the * General Alumni Association, was established. The membership 
lumni ard of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of 
d the Tn and one representative each from the Faculty of the School 
the June ent body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior 

Meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed below: 


Mart Expiring 1974 Term Expiring 1975 
John A (5 Brown Thomas W. Chappelle 
Caldwell seers Issa Khozeimeh 
he Ac oy John R. Manning 
arold e Packard Richard Pronk 
- Thomasson Elmer W. Whitlock 


Term Expiring 1976 
Matthew Flato 
Norris C. Hekimian 
James Sinsabaugh 
Marjorie Townsend 
John L. Wolfgang, Jr. 


ene : b x . . 
amd Alumni Association Student Representative 
ese hose . 
Ohn "ieri David Fennell 
- Mannin 
dwarg A, Wareham III Regional Director 
Dire William H. Holt 
ct 
llw ?r of Alumni Relations 1 
90d A. Smith Past President 


Faculty R Douglas L. Jones 


: epresentative 
alip M alive 


: Arkilic 


| th 


Am 
t Ne meet; Ha 
comin, tng each year the board elects officers for its operation during 


funes. 

NN year. The officers for the years 1973—74 are 

"eld Stree m R. Manning, B.S. in Engr. 1957, J.D. 1961; 2774 N. Wake- 
te», © Arlington, Va. 22207 


` l'esiq, ; 
Sbrin €nt.— Matthew Flato, B.E.E. 1949; 8519 Milford Avenue, Silver 


Steet A Lisa Khozeimeh, B.S. (E.E.) 1967, M.S. 1973; 4537 Albermarle 


quer Ax Washington, D.C. 20016 
.v, Omas W, Chappelle, M.E.A. 1965; 6166 Leesburg Pike, Falls 
Va. 22044 E : 


STUDENT LIFE 


,g  —f 


[i 
THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops “ro! 
Life programs, policies, and procedures to complement the University $ "T 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the " yor" 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Student» its 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student 
Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and informal’ id? 
general student body, and assists in program development on campu cji? 
larly in the residence halls. The members of the staff of the De ovided A 
Office are informed on University policies and student services p^ q estio" 
campus, enabling them to provide referrals and answers tO manii for W 
concerning general student life. Personal letters of recommendati? vq fro? 
dents applying to graduate and professional schools can also be obt2 iser V 
the Dean of Students Office. The Dean of Students works with - jrecto 
International Students, the Director of the Counseling Center, using in 
the Educational Opportunity Program, and the Director of Ho 
implementation of their programs. 


: m 
HOUSING is is avail 
Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls nt 


from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Unive 


D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near Private 

may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in P " 

must be made by students. "o TH yj 
d rvatio z 


Admission to the University does not include a room reser reside oF) 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University © in 
to attend the University. The application for residence h 
accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housi 
166 
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low, 
"Id the fr : s 
Year the first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic 


Nd lease payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester. 


l 714... 
| 75 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 


do 
EE oV nen p e $875 
sD ——— — dum 825 
E Women 
| aie Hall 
EE S S S SS o M 925 
EMEN... sc 875 
"bec E 
Cyn and Women: 
Mitchel Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—double room 825 
| Uston 4 UTR vec A AAA ER A EAE E E 925 
Ouble ' 
ay room, 875 
'e for six 825 
Nadya 
, uate Me i 
Gra E Men and Women Only: 
Madison Hall- apartment for two and three .................... eere 925 
Hall- double TOOM. .....14.. on eetre ec ro cric asp panna ries sra LN 875 
b SERVICE 


sig 
Ent fres i 3 ; e 
Pla freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the food service 


n 5 i i " r r © 
the ate eihmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals per week plan, at 

$720* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect either the 20- 
the an Or a fiv gh Friday, for $690* 
O the i: a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through Friday, for 
Widen "^demic year, Either plan is optional for junior, senior, and graduate 
ton i ood service payment does not cover University intersession or vaca- 
d the se $. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thurston Hall 

Cond floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 


NSO 
Mun ON HALL APARTMENTS 
on Ln is a University-owned and operated apartment house containing 
NI room and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 


Ve > 

Y n š : a : e ; " 

lon priority for residence until July 15 each year. Seniors and juniors 

iden at least one year in University residence halls will be considered 
SY after that date if space is available. All leases are for 12 months. 


ATIO 
The NAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


Fi ational Opportunity Program is designed to offer a college education 
» gir 2 black and other minority students who are graduates of District 
| Opn a high schools and/or other qualified District residents. It provides 
Y for a student to seek a degree in almost any field and at the same 


e M p 2 ^ . . 
ol academic and/or financial assistance. 


Hall 
and food Service prices subject to change. 


M 
? Gt «42 E 2 
Batu rus val 


FENH 


EI 
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Clo 
YD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
The Cloyq 
ING servi 
ls, facul 


the 


Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
Ces, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for stu- 
setti ty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
: Dg for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
n ne departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student and 
ganizations. 
By com" Governing Board, representative of all elements of the Univer- 
* wd plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the 
Procedur., Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development 
es and policies which provide a framework for the Center's opera- 


DE e 
NT HEALTH SE RVICE 


| gister t Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist students 
Bee: Campus with their health needs. This Service is located at 935 
Physician “W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). | 

6 to T are present during the academic year from 9 a.m. to * p.m. and 
M y, - ) p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on 
his schedule is also maintained during the Summer Sessions, except 

For evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. 
ice ;, OUS emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 


IS close : ^ dani 
bita eed, Students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
ate the treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 


Piden, POnsibility of the student. er 
nt a be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 

d or y the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently en- 
jc be “ has severed his connection with the University is ineligible for 
p ires nefits Of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage, if he 
all xa Ysicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be responsible 
Stug “es charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of 
€alth Service (for example, X-ray work and referrals to spe- 
T Outside physicians) are the responsibility of the student. With- 


A u t , 
Xi ent Health Service, there will be only a few small charges for some 
iiy » Such : 


: Ny. 9T Othe 


» and as materials for an allergy injection series, overseas immuniza- 
Any tan Other services 
h ent who intends to train for an athletic team is required to pass a 


i m < 2 > ^ . * " E L * -— 
INE *dical examination. The University is not responsible for injuries 


Depa intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities * 
k ent of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 
Ug 
A 
Ye ND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


e ‘ 
wee, ^w Health Service Office has arranged for Health and Accident In- 
"a, 


an elective basis, for those full-time students who do not have other 


| "erested students should consult the Student Health Service Office. 


SE 
he UNG CENTER 


Use} : : 
ing Center Offers services designed to assist students in the diag- 
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Center. Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherapy. 


ur 


and group counseling are also available. : 
tic meas is 


The Center also provides special assessments including diagnosti! T. 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admission oit 
for the University and for other selected educational institutions, = 
selected assessments for business and industry. n the Un 

Fees.—Students who are currently registered as degree candidates in! T 
versity are entitled to one interview without charge. If the studeni hatte 
continue to use the services offered, a minimum flat fee of $30 will be 4 yp 
for short-term treatment. Fees for testing an long-term treatment dee 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Counseling Center 0 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS " 
International House is the campus center for students from foreign oor id 
It serves also as the headquarters of the International Students’ Socie in {0 
seeks to promote international friendship and understanding by wa yn? 
its membership students from all countries, including those 
States. ‘onal 
The Adviser to International Students has his Office in Internatio on 1f 


i : ion Y i 
and is available each day throughout the school week for consultat cadet 
migration regulations and on any matters concerning the social an 
welfare of the foreign student. 

STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE oe” 


deg 

The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance © m 
seeking students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary. geri” 
nent employment. All students are urged to become acquainted wit 
of this Office early in their college experience. 

Counseling concerning trends in employment, ares 1 
test and examination announcements, preparation for job inter"... Ae 
writing, and other procedures for successful job application are any bus, 
able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program af " 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportuni. oL 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are e se 
service. Referral and placement functions of the on-campus Colles? ices of 
Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career - j| e? 
Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment 
tional fields are maintained in this Office. of seri " 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues : [b 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in structured e 
ness, government, and education is also provided in the Studen 
Career Services Office. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes jgioUs o 
students and encourages them to participate in the various 


STUDENT LIFE 


tions 
of thei : : . i 
Yatious their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 


unity &roups and form a link between the University and the religious com- 
E advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 


BN LL eL. : iti i 
ity „Ous services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 
Munity as announced. 


| 
DAViS 
SHODGKINS HOUSE 


e Dav; 
and Amie Hodgkin House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
lion c^ Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
M. rhe House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the ex- 
*às and good fellowship. 


| STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


© Offices : 
bh. ice, 9f the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, 
Activities t of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 
" àre responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 
J 


DEN 
E ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
t 
| Pogram ent Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in 
Doe, p clopment, campus leadership training, and participation in special 
x hi Oth within the University community and in the community at 
3 Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for development and 
a master activities calendar—for registering and assisting camp- 
^ S, for scheduling facilities (except in the Marvin Center) and 
wee bw ic norming the University community of the many activities and 
E + month], can enrich the educational experience through a variety of 
pa nsible i, me annual publications. The Student Activities Office is also 
nalts enteri coordinating a comprehensive orientation program for new 
tas Social ng the University. Students interested in participating in the 
“int t ral, Or extracurricular phases of University life should ac- 
fice a od with the facilities and functions of the Student Activities 
aff. 


pe 
t o chance of 
"ing n zation 


Ny 
ERSiry q 
The COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


ty, “CO; . 
ie - washington University is an active, working community where 
hi sity throy v has become a motivating force in the governance of the 
bas Policies gh the committee structure. This involvement has helped de- 
" [and Programs beneficial not only to the student population, but 
niversity community. While serving on these committees, student 
1), dtituti © participate in the formulation and the application of on- 
aby TE ate Onal policy, 
io tene, Tous committees on which members of the student body are 
lim, Mmitte e Student Activities Office has a relatively complete file on 
ation, tees, and interested students should inquire there for further in- 
‘ditional information is also contained in the Student Handbook. 


scription of - 
Plon of some of these committees follows: 
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Joint Committee of Faculty and Students.—This administrative comm 
created in response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, is composed o Mest 
faculty members, seven student members, and other ex officio members 
bers of this Committee are appointed by the President. 1 ye 

The Committee is officially charged to “facilitate all efforts to impro "T. 
dent-faculty relations," to “encourage student recommendations in a pe 
Senate policy-formulation which affect student life," and to "recommend " Tk 
in the ‘Rules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of Student Li i tuden! 
Committee has specific advisory powers in many areas concerning s 
faculty relations and the interests of the student body. d 1 syste 

Committee on the Judicial System.—The Committee on the Judica of 
is composed of three faculty members and three student members, one r udett 
is the Chairman of the Student Court, one a student member of the t lr 
Faculty Committee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus "e , 
The Committee on the Judicial System works closely with the Executi, 
retary to the Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing 
efficiently, fairly, and expeditiously conducting their business. 

Other committees include the following: the Committee on Un 
ing, the Committee on Religious Life, the Committee on Sponsored pivert 
the Committee on Student Publications, and the Committee on the 


Bookstore. 


aft 


iversity m 


THE STUDENT NOMINATING BOARD 


tio 
. end? 
This all-student board was created by the President upon the recomm 


of the Joint Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. that pave 
was established “to make appointments to all University Committees h orga” 
student members where there is no other existing means by or throug 
zational charter or constitution to do so.” : of Mort! | 
The members of the Student Nominating Board are the Preside the Gre 
Board; the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student member 0 n ve 
uate School of Arts and Sciences Advisory Council; and one repr cour 
from each of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engineers d Ass 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, 
ciation of Medical Students. 


THE PROGRAM BOARD ati | 


re 
The University Program Board, through its student committee ipo 4 
membership, provides a variety of cultural, social, and recreation® aden thet 
on campus. As a result, students are afforded opportunities to bro pror 
educational experiences by developing and participating in those , 
which contribute to the life of the University community. executi 
Student membership on the Program Board is composed of = from 
officers (Chairperson, Vice Chairperson, Secretary, Treasurer) elect peor 
general student body in the spring semester, and five committee © " are W 
pointed after that election. The seven committees of the Program E perfor 
Art Gallery Committee, Concert Committee, Film-Video Committers mmi ei | 
ing Arts Committee, Public Affairs Committee, Public Relations ipt | 
and Special Programming Committee. These students work W! nt À 
faculty members and professional staff from the Division of Stude | 
carrying out their many programs and activities. | 
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: ENGINEERS COUNCIL 
ting teers Council is the student governing body for the School of Engi- 
evel di and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from each 
LEN ass and from the graduate student body, from each student organization 
Pütpo Sol, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The 
P^ the Council is to provide liaison between the student body of the 

| "thi and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of the Uni- 
Y in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the Student 

| he Ẹ © School, or the University. The Council is maintained financially by 
| ty py Bineers' Council fee paid by each student in the School, and sponsors 
lg gineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are open to 
| ents in the School. 


m. 
eyy ORGA 
fo . . . * * 
ting 1 à representative list of organizations active at the University 
| Ad A d 3-74 of particular interest to students in the School of Engineering 
tong i lied Science. More complete information on these and other organiza- 

Vallable at the Student Activities Office. 


NIZATIONS 


Hy 

2 SOCIETIES 

ima y. sw 
mer Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to 
hay, e Original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanding 


LN Students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 


te ina’ Who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 
Membership, 


Phi, : . : 
Delta s. An Intersorority honorary society. | 
Moy ‘gma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. 
"ip | °ard.—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing leader- 
Olarsh; ) 
Omi, “Ship, and service. 


Micro ; E o o em 
"eur elta Kappa.—A national society emphasizing leadership in extra 


„Phi “4 activities. 

TW Sigma —a national society, established to encourage and reward 

v Whe “ship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 

Siema attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

this to EA national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 

Nu" Beta cognize scholarship and professional attainment. ie 
is tọ "—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose 

recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


RNA 
t TIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE ORGANIZATIONS 


‘tay, 

b. Ds; a 

“ey Ke International, Indian Cultural Association, International Students 
0 


"naro n Students Association, Organization of Arab Students, Students 
^ €ditation Society, Wah Geo Club. 
R , 


" MING ARTS 


all : wr ; 
ae Committee of the Program Board; Cherry Pie Film Festival; Con- 


tz 
ee ne =a 
LAARA NT E "ete - 
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cert Committee of the Program Board; George Washington University Di 
Company; Performing Arts Committee of the Program Board, Uni 
Chamber Choir, Chorus, Orchestra; University Players. A varicty of pro 

is presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, GWU Ripon 
Political Affairs Committee of the Program Board, Young Americans 
dom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


societ) 
did 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). . m 

Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter).—4A. national professional (eng 
fraternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who hav 
pleted successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering 
plied Science. 


PUBLICATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


pe 
GW Forum (student-faculty journal), The Cherry Tree (the yearbook) 4 
tomac Review (publication of Consortium graduate students), yistin£ ^. | 
Creek (literary magazine), Student Directory, This Month (monthly , list of 
major cultural events in the Washington area), This Week (weekly wher | 
scheduled events), The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspapecs (Us! 
to Go Guide (shops, stores, and services in the campus area), WR 
versity radio station). 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS ‘ence 0r 
Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian t, M s 
ganization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Association riens 
Foundation, Nichiren Sho Shu Study Academy, Religious Soci io wes? 
Satsang, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian Fellows 
Foundation. 
Cost 

: A Care ios 
Circle K, Ecology Action, Freedom Shore Experience, GW D bets Hos | 
mittee, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, RAP-ID RESCUE, St. E 
pital Project, SERVE, Student Volunteer Action Council. | 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha E : 
Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


psilon, $ 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma. 
Council consists of representatives of all sororities at th 


A panel" 
e University: 
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Black . 
hinc; e Bineering Society; Black People's Union; Campus Association for 
Sear à Education; Commission on Model Government; D.C. Public Interest 


TEREST AND ADVOCATE GROUPS 


— Group, GW Chapter; Gay People's Alliance; GW Labor Committee; 
Aüiversi ctivist Front; People's Union; Student Faculty Union for an Open 
ly; Student Mobilization Committee; Women's Liberation. 


Ports, HOBR 

Anand, 

Anaten Marga Yoga Society, Bridge Club, Cheerleaders, Folkdance, GW 

Grotto onadio Club, GWU Chapter of Yoga Institute of Washington, GWU 
SW Parachute Club, GWU Rugby Club, Ski Club. 


IES, RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ATHLETICS 


* Universit, ; Mi 
te pac TSity is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 


Major c College Athletic Conference. Its teams participate against the 
Egite versities throughout the Midwest and eastern seaboard. The intercol- 
"resti Program is comprised of basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, 
. “ Crew, and cross country. 

Oth ma versity offers a broad program of intramural sports activities for 


f e ~ : x 
d T. Women through the Department of Physical Education, Health, 
ation, 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


An i 

‘tists Exhibits The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
AU in t Shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Lounge 
t of the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the coopera- 
Y One : Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. 
“fve con 7 65.— The Department of Music presents an artist concert series 
hess each year. 

^ fa da and Concert Series.—The University Orchestra and Chorus are 
cree Of the lively arts available to students either as credit courses or as 
Mity e alar activities. The Chorus presents major performances to the Uni- 
B con Munity four or five times a year, including regular Christmas and 
N certs. The University Orchestra presents four or five concerts a 


xd EM Board Se 


ester at whi 


à ries.—The University Program Board sponsors concerts 
*Crens; 
iw, "eti 


ch nationally known entertainers perform. 

ent of Program.— The University Recreation Association and the De- 
hysical Education, Health, and Recreation arrange a wide vari- 

ad and recreational activities and special events for all students. 

tin st the p x Drama Department produces seven major plays during the 

1 Lisnep E Proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre 

te Auditorium, Several original and experimental plays are produced 

pee Mental Theatre. Students have the opportunity to participate in 

ts for theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. de- 

Me of their production work. 


es DX iL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


ae? m "Y 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
The Co^ 
titution 


wast 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the cu 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The pees 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washin J 
name it bears is an intangible one. ntly in, 


George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had r^ ete 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal n from f 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, StU thro in 


parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, tice, , 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the pria oh 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materia mp, 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Pot e limit $ 
“towards the endowment of a University to be established within val enh 
| the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General d "td 1 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towa an pase? 

| Congress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac 
| out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
| Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated pri " 

missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a grouP o of a collet y 

isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment the R 

the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and ener. petita 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of à S Congress gn 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, ry 9,1 2l. of 
a charter which was approved by President Monroe on Fern pers?" ur 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it prov! tod Trustee’ ud 
| every religious denomination shall be capable of being elec upil, € 7 
| shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor ^y * n , 
| admittance into said College, or denied any of the priour ters of € "m 
| advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments 1n umbian Ost 

During the entire time when the institution was known as © and à if 

its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-3 ding no m 

between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and ex Medical f 
| Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. , Universi ug 

was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian tween Thi 

the buildings of the University were situated along H Street 

and Fifteenth Streets. 
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T the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
ction of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom," be- 
We; "!neteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
State 4 few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
ter jeattment, the World Bank, and many other government offices and 
lo t nal agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest 
EM menity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
Coda President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. 
pd Washin vd fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, 
Riversit " 9n selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National 
Y he hoped to see established. 
and ety as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
Pofession y (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
: icin Schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
| Gove ~ and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 
: ege Ti Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; 
Vn of x of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Divi- 
, he con mental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. 
Self. Tp Be Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
“ember. “tuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 


$ IVERSITY LIBRARIES 
ibra : 
nen io lections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
Tie dicine rary of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
44, Ese : 
4 Collection . . 
"ul Some v contain approximately 600,000 volumes, to which are 
oy Ppropriati 000 volumes a year. Endowments, supplementing the Univer- 
lit - provide books in the fields of American civilization, Ameri- 
I" Sifts from reign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; 
t Teceiy, many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries cur- 
u C, 6,000 periodicals. 
tary lon Concerning the use of : š : 
: the Libraries may be obtained at the 
The Avice desks, 4 , A 
: Tary is a 


interest dministered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
S 


of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
wy td a E the reference librarians. The Libraries endeavor to assist stu- 
ite Eton an embers of the University to use the rich library resources of 
aj ibrary loan the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Te Ughout the [Angements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
ben Student e United States. 
litri f E access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 
gp, the mta Umbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American 
SOnian In of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
p Beat Special stitution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
ig dents ~ Collections of the government departments. Full-time grad- 
e pentium li "Orge Washington University may, upon application, be issued 
er rary card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of 
Tum institutions. 
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+ once 
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University of Maryland t Dean of ! 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science; Assistan 


School of Engineering and Applied Science -— ph.D. 1954 
B.M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; 
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ute of 


£ md 


Engineering 


* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and’ demic 
tute the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President. $ 
Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, 
brarian are ex officio members of the Faculty 
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hard Walker Barnwell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Stat 1961, M.S, 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 

» h te University 
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INDEX 


Advanced placement examinations, 
credit for, 16 

Advanced standing, 16-17 

Advisory Council, 40 

Advisory system, 17-18 

Aerospace Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 32, 62 

Alumni associations, 164—65 

Alumni career services, 170 

Application for admission, 13, 23, 26-27, 
149 

Applied Mechanics, graduate field, 32 

Application for graduation, 160 

Applied Science courses, 42—43 
Graduate, 43 
Undergraduate, 42—43 

Assistantships, 154-55 

Athletics, 175 

Attendance, 17, 24-25, 160 

Awards, 156-57 


Board of Trustees, 178-79 


College work-study program, 155 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 177 

Columbian College courses required for 
undergraduates, 145—46 

Committees and organizations, Univer- 
sity, 171-72 

Communications: 
Graduate area of concentration, 108 
Undergraduate subject area, 97 
Student, 174 

Computer Center, 162-63 

Computer Science: 
Graduate area of concentration, 32, 

108 
Graduate courses, 118—21 
Undergraduate courses, 105—7 
Undergraduate option, electrical engi- 
neering field, 99-100 

Undergraduate subject area, 97 
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Computer-aided structural design, gradu- 
ate field, 32 

Computer-oriented Civil Engineering op- 
tion, undergraduate study, 46—48, 49— 
50 

Computer-oriented Engineering Design, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 62—63 

Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineer- 
ing option, undergraduate study, 53—55, 
56-57 

Conduct, 160 

Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 23, 162 

Construction Management, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 126 

Continuing engineering education, 38—39 

Continuing student, 147 

Continuous registration, 24, 29-30, 150, 
159-60 

Controls and Systems, undergraduate 
subject area, 97 

Cooperative education program in engi- 
neering, 7, 34-38 

Cooperative program with Navy labora- 
tories, 37-38 
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Davis-Hodgkins House, 171 
Dean’s Council, 40 
Dean's Honors List, 19 
Degree requirements, time to complete: 
Doctoral, 30 
Master's, 25-26 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Science, 12-22, 46-51, 53- 
58, 96-100 
Doctor of Science, 21-22, 26-30, 60- 
72, 107—10, 129, 140-41 
Master of Engineering Administration, 
21-26, 124—28 


E 


Educational opportunity program, 167 
Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science, 96-121 
Courses: 
Graduate, 110—21 
Undergraduate, 100—107 
Departmental staff, 96 
Graduate areas of concentration, 32, 
108-10 
Graduate study, 107-10 
Undergraduate study, 96-100 


-38, 162 


Cooperative programs, 31 


Counseling, 17-18, 169-70 gdl 
Course numbers, explanation sie 4, St) 
Courses of instruction, 42-43, $4) 


60, 72-92, 100-107, 110-21. 


141-46 
Credit: 7 | 
Earned in service schools, " po. 
Earned through U.S. Arm 
Institute, 17 jnatio 
For advanced placement exam 
16 
For summer work, 159 6 
From technical institutes, 
Hours, explanation of, 17 
Hours, maximum " , 
Toward a degree, 159 n^ 16, 
Transfer from other institutio 
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23, 27 t hang? 
Cultural and international exc | 
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Civil Engineering, 47-5! 4 comit. 
Electrical Engineering 9? 
Science, 98-100 PE. | 
Mechanical Engineering | 
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Distinction, degree C8", 46:30, || 
Doctoral program, 21-22, 
107-10, 129, 140-41 
Dormitories, 166-67 
Dropping courses, 157 
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Environmental Civil Engineering option, 
undergraduate study, 47-48, 50-51 
Environmental Control, graduate field 

and area of concentration, 63 
Environmental Management, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 127 

Examinations: 
Advanced placement, 16 
College Entrance Board, 13, 16 
Doctoral, final, 29 
Doctoral, qualifying, 28 
For admission, 13, 14-15, 150 
Graduate Record, 23 
Master's Comprehensive, 24 
Placement, on entrance, 21 
Test of English as a foreign language, 

15, 23 


Financial regulations, 151—53 

Flight Sciences, graduate field and area of 
concentration, 32, 64 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 64—65 

Food service, 167 

Foreign students: 
Admission, 15 
Adviser to, 170 
Financial aid, 156 
International Students' Society, 170 
Language test, 15, 23 

Fraternities, 174 

Freshman admission, 13-14 


Graduate study: 
Doctoral, 21-22, 
10, 129, 140-41 
Master's, 21—26, 60-72, 107-10, 124- 
29, 138—40 
Graduation fees, 149 
Graduation requirements, 20, 22, 25-26, 
29-30, 160 
Grants, 153-54 
GWU—NASA-Langley graduate pro- 
gram, 31-34 
GWU—NSRDC graduate programs, 34 


26-30, 60-72, 107- 
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Health and accident insurance, 169 
Health service, student, 169 
History of the School, 11 

History of the University, 176—77 
Hobbies, organizations, 175 

Honor societies, 173 

Honorary Trustees, 179 


Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering, 30-31 

Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Frac- 
ture, and Structural Reliability, 30 


J 


Joint committee of faculty and students, 
172 


L 


Laboratories and Measurement, under- 
graduate subject area, 97 

Language requirements for doctoral 
study, 2 

Language test for foreign students, 15, 23 


M 


Major program events, student, 175 

Management Information Systems, grad- 
uate field and area of concentration, 
127 

Management Science, graduate area of 
concentration, 139 

Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 30-31 

Marketing of Technology, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 127 

Marvin Center, 169 

Master's comprehensive examination, 24 

Master's programs, 21-26, 60-72, 107- 
10, 124-29, 138-40 

Materials Engineering, graduate field, 32; 
see also Solid Mechanics and Mate- 
rials Engineering 

Mathematical Modeling in Information 
Systems, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 139 


Honor's list, — 19 
Honors, special, 20 
Humanities and social sciences, 00 
in, 21 nd ? 
, e a 
Hydromechanics, graduate field 
of concentration, 66 
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and Development 


Navy Laboratories, cooperative program 
with, 37-38 

Networks, undergraduate subject area, 97 

Nondegree students, 41 


Operations Research in Industrial Engi- 
neering Systems, graduate area of con- 
centration, 140 

Optional Master's 
thesis, 24 

Organizations, student, 173-75 


program without a 


Program board, 172 

Program events, major student, 175 

Programs of study and courses of 
instruction, 41-146 

Programs, right to change, 161 

Property, responsibility for, 161 

Public Works Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 67—68 

Publications, student, 174 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public 
Policy, graduate area of concentration, 
140 


Religious organizations, 174 
Research, doctoral, 28 
Research scholar assistantships, 34 
Residence halls, 166-67 
Residence requirements: 
For Bachelor’s degree, 20 
For Doctoral degree, 29-30 
For Master’s degree, 25 
Risk Assessment and Assurance Tech- 
nology, graduate field and area of con- 
centration, 68 
Rules, right to change, 161 
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Scholarship requirements, 18-19, 20, 25, 
28 

Scholarships, 154—55 

Service school credit, 17 

Service organizations, student, 174 

Social sciences, courses in, 21 

Sociology course, 146 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineer- 
ing, graduate field and area of concen- 
tration, 68-69 

Sororities, 174 

Special honors, 20 

Special interest and advocate groups, 
student, 175 

Special programs, 30-39 

Speech and Hearing Clinic, 163 

Sports organizations, 175 

Staff of instruction, 180-90 

Stochastic Modeling, graduate area of 
concentration, 140 


T 


Technical institutes, credit from, 16 
Technology and Public Affairs, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 128 
Thermal Sciences, see Fluid Mechanics 
and Thermal Sciences 

Thesis, 23-24 
Optional Master's program without a, 
24 

Time of course offerings, 41 

Time to complete degree requirements: 
Doctoral, 30 
Master's, 25-26 

Tool requirement for doctoral study, 27 
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Undergraduate study, 12-21, 46-51, 53- 
58, 96-100 

University Center fee, 149 
Projected increase, 151 

University committees and organizations, 
171-72 
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Veterans Education, 164 
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Warning, mid-semester, 18-19 
Withdrawal, 152—53, 157-59 


ns eld 
Structural Engineering, graduate f 


area of concentration, 69-7 
Student activities, 171-75 

Office, 171 
Student career services, 170 
Student health service, 169 jos 
Student information, policy 0n © 

161 
Student life, 166—75 2 
Student nominating board, 17 
Student organizations, 173-7 
Student services, 166-71 
Summer school credit, 1an d 
Suspension, 19, 191- d 
Systems Analysis, graduate field an 

of concentration, 128-29 nd contre 
Systems Science, Networks, an : 19! 

graduate area of concentratio! 
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Transcripts of record, 14, 
159 
Transfer credit, 16-17, 25 21 
Transfer students, 14-15 , gall, 
Transportation Engineering, . n p^ 
field and area of conc ^ 
Transportation Manage av 
field and area of concentration 
Trustees, Board of, 178-7 
Tuition: 
Deposit, 16, 150 


Fees, 148—49 
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Projected increases, 150-5 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


UNBAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts hse ne 

ut in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std. ), Bachelor of Me gba ie ad 

y telor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of memet B. W e 5 

a ittce in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. an art. ; 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

Mure SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts. (M.A.), MAD 

e n Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arte (1 MS 
åter Orensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music LEM vs 

la Rof Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for veniae 

NS: Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), qe . 

lal Studies (M.S. in Sp. Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 

C ] ; 4 

h OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Beie 

E of Science in Allied Health Science (B.S. in APLS, ~ * "arbe 

ue. n =nvironmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor o neo) 

Mica Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D. 


Moy 
to, AL LAW CE 


NTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
hi? ‘ative | 


aw (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law TS 
Comp.L. ( Am.Prac.) , and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D. 


a TEERING PP SCIENCE; Bachelor of Science (Civil 
ete) ag ee AND Bachelor parti a (Electrical Y es 
w EE.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical ee ee II 
TN ngineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master o 
l Or of Science (D.Sc.) 


Ni E EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in “rg er 
Ma nce in hysica] Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in An 
dg ^8 Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Speciali: 
» and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
à enata 
ti m GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of res 
i) "ration (B.B.A), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
i j Bachelo 
To 


T of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), 
te Arts j 


: n Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health 
CN Ministr 


ation (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business "€ 

nig ,,; aster of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of ond 
of pation l in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional oe 
TA and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Healt 
t (Dp istration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administra- 

- 7? and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
à 

L 
Vr E PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 

"Ar (M.A.) 4/74—Cornelius—20M 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERS. 


Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 


founded 1821 


General Information 


Washington, D.C., bounded by p, and 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, P» g 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Location 


Number of Students 15,359 (9,694 men, 5,665 women) 


5.173 (2,904 men, 2,269 women) 
ia, 101 


Number of Undergraduates 


50 states, District of Columb 
countries 


Geographical Origin of Students 


Number of Full-time Faculty 875 (7896 with Doctoral degrees) 


308 (includes some of the m who 
distinguished men in Washingto 
serve as professorial lecturers) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 


Residence Hall Space | 1,820 


Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business : yil Eng" 
raphy, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, d Cle 
ing, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology *" sme 
Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrical Engineering, 
Education, English Literature, Environmental Health, Environmenta 

Arts, French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geo pum 
Languages and Literatures, History, International Affairs, Journalism, e 


QLUP 


nam 


Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathemat e heo" 
Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History and "m prem" 


Oceanography, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political 9 ature, Fs 
cine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and piii P " 
Literature and Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, So etl nie 
American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech 

Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. Graduate > 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the ‘ ine 

of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Mere o 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Schoo 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 

and International Affairs. 
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FROM THE DEAN's DESK 


The College of General Studies provides 
an important link between the academic 
divisions of the University and the com- 
munity at large. Charged with responsi- 
bility for extending the resources of the 


University through off-campus pro- 


grams, the College is in a position to | 
bring together the interests of both. The 
task of delivering programs at widely 
dispersed locations and processing sev- 
eral thousand students each semester 
receives our constant attention. In order 
to provide efficient service, we have re- ) 
cently considered a computerized regis- 
tration and scheduling system, new pro- | 
cedures for book orders, and methods 
for minimizing course cancellations. 
Another major part of our work is pro- 
gram development—working out new * "T 
responses to the educational needs of the adult part-time student. we att 
stantly evaluating new ventures, drawing together resources for new pr? inta 
and, finally, supporting these programs with the services needed to ten foi 
educational centers at some distance from the central campus. : ° ine 
ourselves in the role of a catalyst, providing the stimulus needed to eam p 
interests of those seeking educational opportunities and those able © stude! 
them into an educational experience that has genuine value to both ee rated 
and his community. The past year has seen progress in developing " r 
programs for Associate degree candidates, introducing the Serviceme? " shi? | 
tunity College and the Government Employees' Opportunity e nt" 
provides increased recognition for nontraditional studies, and E t | 
interdisciplinary designs for special studies graduate degrees. We $ ome mi 
come new ideas. Some proposals may not be economically feasible; $ evt | 
be more appropriate to other universities. Many worthwhile proposals dow" 
become permanent programs, and you will find that we will not t 
an idea simply because it has never been tried before. 
EUGENE R. MAGRUDPS 
DEAN d | 
COLLEGE OF GENERAL l 
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THE CALENDAR 1974-75 


AUGUST 1974 
T 


- 6 
11 12 13 
18 19 20 
25 26 27 
SEPTEMBER 
S MT W 
Pus 4 
8 9 10 11 
15 16 17 18 
22 23 24 25 
29 30 


14 15 16 17 
21 22 23 24 
28 29 30 31 


NOVEMBER 1974 
BENI wW 17 
5 6 
12 13 
19 20 


26 27 


1974 


August 13-3] 


tAugust 29-31 


September 2 
September 3 
September 3 


October 14 


* Off-campus courses organized at any time. 
t Application for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's res 


DECEMBER 1974 APRIL 1975 


A.M T, WW. 
4 5 
11 12 
16 18 19 2 
23 25 26 2 
30 
JANUARY 1975 
M TW E 
1 4 
4.6.9 
I5 16 


22 23 24 


29 30 31 


JARY 1975 
Ww 


5 


10 11 12 16 
17 18 19 23 24 
24 25 26 27 28 30 


MARCH JULY 1975 
M T W 


4 5 
11 12 


18 19 2 
25 26 


FALL SEMESTER re egis jst 
Long Session and First Short Session of <a 
tion 1 a beginn! 4 
dias ‘ns tho Danais SN 0 Classes T. 
Application for February graduation 
registration 

Registration on campus t + Thursday-Saturday 5 , pt ^ 
Application for February graduation due ? 
registration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

Classes begin on campus Tuesday 

Long Session, First Short Session, and 
neering and Applied Science off-camP 
Tuesday 

No off-campus classes Monday 


us class? 


ponsibility 2" 


made when registering for last courses required for degree 


t Hours of registration will be announced in the Campus Schedule of Classes. 


4 


October 16-28 


October 23 
October 28 
October 29 
November 19 
Novemb, r 22-23 
November 27 
December 2 
December 2 
December 3 

D December 7 
ecember 9-18 
December 16 
December 16-20 


Dec € mber 17 


January 2 


1975 


January 2.11 


Wanuary 9-]] 


J anuary 13 


January 20 


Comprehensive Examinations is the student's responsibility 


may be 


" announced in the Campus Schedule 


THE CALENDAR 


Second Short Session off-campus registration * (days of 
registration and beginning classes will be announced in 


the Off-campus Schedule of Classes) . 
Application for February graduation, if not filed previ- 
ously, due as part of registration 

Last day of First Short Session off-campus fall-semester 
classes Wednesday 

No off-campus classes Monday 

Second Short Session off-campus classes begin Tuesday 
D.Sc dissertations of February candidates due Tuesday 
M.S. in Adm. Comprehensive Examinations Friday- 
Saturday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's the- 
ses of February candidates due in Dean's Office Monday 
Last day of campus fall-semester classes and School of 
Engineering and Applied Science off-campus classes Tues- 
day 

M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Campus examination period and School of Engineering 
and Applied Science off-campus examination period Mon- 
day-W ednesday 

Last day of Long Session off-campus fall-semester classes 
Monday 

Off-campus examination period for Long Session Mon- 
day-Friday 

Last day of Second Short Session off-campus fall-semes- 
ter classes Tuesday 

Master's theses (other than those in the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science) of February candidates 
due in Dean's Office Thursday 


SPRING SEMESTER 

Long Session and First Short Session off-campus regis- 
tration * (days of registration and beginning classes will 
be announced in the Off-campus Schedule of Classes) 
Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Registration on campus * Thursday-Saturday 
Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 1 

On-campus classes and School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science off-campus classes begin Monday 

Long Session and First Short Session off-campus classes 
begin Monday 


and must 


or last courses required for degree 


class meeting 


of Classes 


given at the last 


February 17 
March 4—14 


? March 5 


March 8 
March 17 
March 17 
March 18 

April 4 


April 11—12 
April 14 

April 18 

April 19 

April 24-May 3 
April 28 

t April 29-May 6 
t April 29 


May 4 


1975 


» > ^ r " ibi 
* Application for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's respons 
made when registering for last courses required for degree. 


t Off-campus final examination may be given at the last class meeting. 
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Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday ám d 
Second Short Session off-campus registration *( "L 
registration and beginning classes will be annou ' 
the Off-campus Schedule of Classes) 
Application for May graduation, if no 
due as part of registration E 
Last day of First Short Session off-campus spring 
ter classes Wednesday 


t filed previo 


.sem 


Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday .. Moni 
Second Short Session off-campus classes beg!” M 
D.Sc. dissertation of May candidates due Tuesday st 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Frida! 
theses of May candidates due in Dean's ffice d Stt 
M.S. in Adm. Comprehensive Examinations ma | 
urday | 
M.S. in Adm. theses of May candidates due 
Office Monday 
Last day of campus spring-semester classes and 
Engineering and Applied Science off-campus e 
day , | 
M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations satura i ( 
Campus examination period and School of Eng" aril | 
ji 


^ 


in De | 


; ap ination 
and Applied Science off-campus examinatio 
Thursday-Saturday 
Last day of Long Session off-campu 


s springt | 
classes Monday 


oa 
. jon n 
Off-campus examination period for Long Sess ! 


day-Tuesday das | 
Second Short Session off-campus spring-semeste? jl 
end Tuesday | 
Commencement Sunday | 
SUMMER SESSIONS a oot | 
There are two six and one-half-week sessions pP | 


thirteen-week session. Days of registro us S | 


ning classes will be announced in the 1 
ule of Classes. 


| 
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‘Story 
i ^" . 
ii WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as T esate 
18 'n the District of Columbia. The name of dem thm — 
eni Columbian University and in 1904 to The -— eno ^ 
“ah, É a The debt of the University to George Washington, whose ni 

SU Washingto , as Presi i iti d ntly insisted 
Mn A ashington, as President and as private citizen, ha urge yn wen ^ 
Ne establishment of a National University in the Federal City. : ere x 
M ^» While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students rom al 
Ml yas * Country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing o 


hg judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 


7 a adicate nin- 
Y an y Urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated n 
th; 
spit 
C er Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and pene 
Uer Or à charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress amena 
a the ich was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. » m e 
igi " H * . “TL. » e , 
Ou d Ollege's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every 


N, ei; 
Je either as 


| 
on dl the 


hy n MO 
UM 
Fiftes 
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1 
: d WS velop 
During the last half century the University’s present plant has been de i 


in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Fogsy Aven 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania vet 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Univ fis 
President Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. ft 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, nit 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, an sers 
ton selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Un! 
he had hoped to see established. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 

visi 
George Washington University includes twelve colleges, schools, and dine 
as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year P 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts an 
Science. The College also provides prelegal and premedical program m 
preprofessional work required for admission to the School of Educati, | yy 
the School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian Colleg? S" 
demic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the depo d” 
ciate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bache in gt 
ence in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science of | 


ography, These off-campus programs are administered by the C? 
eral Studies "m 
ap ~ ~ » ^ ed study y | 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences} offers advance «a SU 


search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of o 4 
à - d us E fos yiii ac Master 9. y 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, of sci. 
Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master philos 
Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor 9 f sciet j 


The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master 9 ni | 
Special Studies are also available through off-campus programs p 
by the College of General Studies. ding EA 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work lea fs al 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. The School is also offering progt gache?" 
leading to the undergraduate degrees of Associate in Science 2 " 
Science. J js 


The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of ie it 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master 0 o P 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and speci P 
Continuing Legal Education. jeadin’ OF 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses ecring 4 1 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil BL jesd 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate prog 


ool of 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the Sch 
ächelor 


Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of B 4 
of Medicine 1 of Medicine oe 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School ¢ of Scienc? po? 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master | 
of Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public 
ing a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and M 


i Affairs Li 


and Internation™ 


aster of 
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| 

itte of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and 
Miran Science. Ihe School has academic jurisdiction over ny twn 
Minipis leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Neng, ation, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are admin- 
y the College of General Studies 

School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed- 
n graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education, 
T Of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 
Mame: of Master of Arts in Education is also available through off-campus 

È Sep ministered by the College of General Studies. M 

& pro 100l of Government and Business Administration offers unc engres E 
bahay ems leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration anc 
ii, ^! Of Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs leading 
tipi ees of Master of Arts in Gov ernment, Master of Arts in —2€ 
tation ration, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Ac min- 
TN Master of Urban and Regional Planning; the Post-Master's Graduate 
iniit In Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Business 
ad mie ion and Doctor of Public Administration. The School also has 
che] € jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
Qn, VT Of Science in Administration and Master of Science in Administra- 
Ves ese off-campus programs are administered by the College of General 


Wes 
Ratio 
Mate 


ES 
e " choo! of Public and International Affairs* offers undergraduate pro- 
Othe sailing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
The E of Master of Arts. 
k ni ollege of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
WM. versity through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
“lege m Projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
iG 0 aso administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col- 
Shoo] Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
too Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the 
the so. Government and Business Administration, and the School of Medi- 
The p; ealth Sciences have academic jurisdiction. f 
"Mia Eon Of University Students makes available courses for students not 
The hee degrees in this University. 
The gon of Experimental Programs. 

mer Sessions. 


Ay 
Mic 
hy IC STATUS 


DEW 
a Nay 
"t 10; 
“ing a nal Law 


TOgram Je 


and International Affairs in 


Center cooperates with the School of Public 
and Master of Arts. 


ading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor 
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ad fil | 
The School of Government and Business Administration has mainte 

membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Dus pili 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for m 
Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of tht di 
can Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs in u 
counting designed to prepare students for Certified Public Accountants je «1 
tions have been approved by the state boards of New York and of aot | 
The program in Hospital Administration is accredited by the National 
ing Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. peri i. 
partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American met ^| 
Society. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart i 
Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Ass ducit 
The program in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by the E (hol? 
and Training Board of the American Boards of Examiners in Speec Pe 
and Audiology. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania P A 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are t oroo! 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the riot, 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Inter y 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 

The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self- 
Board of Trustees, with the President of the University as an ex officio an 
The members of the Board are named for a period of three years gl 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at €8€ T 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expi 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who „a go 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientifi 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. 1 of 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any scho? 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, Or any trative " 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or adminis? T o 
of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University: iyers n 
bers are those who are life members of the George Washington " of Ur 
eral Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any schoo! © "3i 


Universit) wat 


versity, or are current contributors to the George Washington N.W- 
The Alumni Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, i 
ington, D.C. 20006. ranges of ? j 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of Fello wW aum | 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


K Morris. LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


IM Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

ag tH, B Bellows, M. A., Vice Chairman 
€ 3 M, Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

‘dd Us A, Lindner, B. A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


w, B.A., J.D., LL.D 
eM Bunker, B.S. 
N ums, LL.B., LL.D. 
Mong, A. Butler, LL.B. 


er M. Caplin B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Chatelai : 


ie 
à Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
E ‘Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
NC - Danzansky, B.A., ID. 
Vae,» Dickey, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., D.Lit., L.H.D. 
Wap y Dudley, B.A. in se 
lay; Ucan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
^ Elliott, M. A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 


ie © Graham, B.A. 
len 3 - Grosvenor. B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
loseph * Hirshhorn 
lj. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
bie Ings 

‘Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
e Vine, B.A., M.D. 
ini ; Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Una Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

yrop, B.A., LL.B. 

h Mton aW, O p, 


Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
N Pinkett B.A. 


iba -A. in Govt. 
eh Riley 1 Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 


h 
ie. Ompson, Jr. B.A. 
J, hite, B.S. in C.E. 
ta, pion, 


nW LL.B. 
Maw Wise, Ph.B. 
E Woodzel]. B.S. in E.E. 
"Uni trustee, 
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| 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. | 


HONORARY TRUSTEES | 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL. 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.I 
Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
John K. McKee 

Benjamin M, McKelway, Litt.D. 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S, | 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd B. Wilson 


D. 
LL.D. 
2., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY | 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LI .D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for 
Affairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration d nt and 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice Preside 
Treasurer ; 

James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budget"? id 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies | 
Special Projects jor 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller : presidet | 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice " 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


A cademie 
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Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College ® | 
Studies 

Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of th os 
Studies, for Planning and Development General Studi fot ly 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of eral dies 

Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Gene 
Continuing Education for Women 


nert 
, College of 9* 


— 
* Alumni trustee. | 
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LN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

b lege of Arts anc 
"lin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College 

cir Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
"ara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant De j 

J Scie "Hceg 


x ian College of 
Juss M M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian 

uis étivier, Jr., M.A., , 

we and Sciences 


i ollege of Arts 
: an College of . 
clinton Rutle ige, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbie 
ec 
and ciences 
Harry 


i ollege of Arts 
i t Dean of Columbian College o 
dg od Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistan 
‘nd Scie. ~ 


ATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


; 1 Sciences 
i i = > School of Arts ana 
w Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate "i Graduate School of Arts 
ard > Assistant Dean o 
an Caress, Ph.D., As 

ünq Sc. 

Ciences 
Daa 


On R Ya f Arts 
> Gr te School 0j 
d t n wl y, Ph D., Assistant Dean of the Gradua 
M e 
Qn, Sciences 


" "TENCE 
" OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENC 


/"neineering and Applied 
i Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering 

o ene, 

ip 


» School of Engi- 
P Me chmet Arkilic, B.M.E.. Ph. D., Assistant Dean of the Schc 

^ f E 

im and Applied Science 


°F EDUCATION 


i ien E Dom "rn yore T p sede School of Educa- 
ton Ward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dec 


; Go ISTRATION 
2». Or VERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRA » 
> 1 usi 
M ' Vaill, B.A. D A., Dean of the School of Government anc 
.B.A., Dean 0j A j 
2 d 
histration sovernment an 
nt Holl. x 'ociate Dean of the School of G 
lui, oand, Ph.D., Associc 
hy esy 


jr. stration 


= Pr nt 
; Governmen 
T^ B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 
By, si; 
iness Ac ministration 


°F MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES Éol 
the Mec 
: nick Ni for Academic Affairs of 
: a 4ughton, B.S., M. D., Dean > 
Programs 
Allied Health 
M. D. Ph.D., Associate Dean for 
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Dean E.R. Magruder 
Associate Deans C.M. Chambers, A.C. Jensen 
Assistant Dean Ruth H. Osborn 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 2 

Å pin 9! 

E.R. Magruder (Chairman), R.E. Baker, Guy Black, V.H. Cohn, p (6 

don, A.C. Jensen, H.L. LeBlenc, B.I, Levy, R.C. Rutledge, J.H. l 
officio) 

\ 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP ath) 
_ Moree 


A.C. Jensen (Chairman), R.E. Baker, Guy Black, Mary Holman, " 1 
Jr., Charles Rice, E.R. Magruder (ex officio), J.H. McCalla (ex offic 


f 
I$ 


INTRODUCTION "T 
on of Georg? o" 


The College of General Studies, the off-campus divisi à 
educational bw ic 


ington University, was established in 1950 to extend the 
of the University to the community. The College continues 1n C? guden j 
University’s activities by providing academic programs for adult 
by helping to meet the continuing educational requirements o 


Capital area. j 
apital area he nondeste? v. sii? 


The College offers off-campus credit courses for t poles y 
- ersonal enrichme ati ading his PF of Ge À 
whether for personal enrichment or for updating or upg" Colles? of te 
credentials, Off-campus degree programs, administered by the fered at 


"She y ; await o 
eral Studies for other colleges and schools of the University, at 


yup Wm eee REIR, 
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mBraduate and graduate levels for students who wish to pursue a more 
ie, Pogram of study. Experimental pilot programs of study are developed 
ks p tation with other colleges and schools of the University in —— 
hw Needs of the government and business community. Enc T - 
k Rs p conducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops drawing 

g es of the University. 
fin. taff of Instruction for the off-campus programs includes mombark a 
“yh faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time lec 
The am the y 'ashington professional community. cs 
i lege works closely with education directors, public school officials, 
yes One] administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
Mt Jp Study and expand the educational opportunities for the mature stu- 
tamp, Peration with these sponsoring groups the College c €— e 
d Virgi; ters throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby i Ilf 
Mein Government agencies and installations, business evi wud : 
us E Broups interested in having the College v aem nel o 
“aN of , à comprehensive educational program should contact the Associ: 

© College of General Studies. 

r 
iç STATUS 
le a 


uM 


le 
"y. College of 


adem : iw cis pos, (16. ol 8 
“mic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 

General Studies is accredited by its regional accrediting 
è i M i E ` J © , d 

* Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off cam- 


sain Arts in General Studies 

p telor General Studies ; ; 

Ache] Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 

OF Science in Oceanography 

Pus: "ate School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off 


Or o 


Aster 
0 ` . . 
Mane E Arts In Special Studies 
Schoo) cience in Special Studies E 
pus. > “Ngineering and Applied Science offers the following degrees 
Step : 
of : ; : : 
ler Engineering Administration 
M 9f Science 
Scho Science 
ler, A Education offers the following degree off campus: 
hogy -41$ in Education 4 
M > Government and Business Administration offers the following 
helo, i mpus: 
Miter or g Science in Administration 
Shog Science in Administration 


Dis, Of Medicine and Health Sciences offers the following degree off 


nce 


| 
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SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS AND NONDEGREE PROGRAMS 
SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


To encourage participation in foreign-tour programs and continuing edo 


throughout life, courses designed to meet needs of interested individuals, i 

and agencies are offered in the liberal arts, education, and other à 

further information contact one of the persons listed below. 

NONDEGREE PROGRAMS cis? 
eet the ™ 


Courses, conferences, seminars, and institutes are offered to m 
individuals and groups. They are designed for business, industry, 
sional groups. For further information contact one of the persons 
For information on programs in a general area, contact Charles Chan opi 
sociate Dean of the College of General Studies, for Planning an 


listed bet 


telephone 676-7070. coor” 

For information on programs in allied health, contact Earl Ross, 

of Allied Health Sciences, telephone 676-2632. ve (t 
Allen, telep 


For information on LEEP programs, contact Richard C. 
7390. N 
For information on programs concerning women, contact Ruth Osbor e ii 
ant Dean of the College of General Studies, for Continuing 
Women, telephone 676-7036. 

For information on Teacher's Programs, contact the geogr 
(see below). 

For information on programs in specific geographic 
Belles, Director of District of Columbia Programs, telephone 6 
Carter, Director of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; 
Director of Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


aphic area Ù 


Ralph j 
areas, contact py 
76-1061 cg 


John 


Admission ET. 
Admis id a PLI 
NO STUDENT may be denied admission to the University becaus 
color, creed, or national origin. 


| 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS p 
d dents who y 

Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree stu dent VP gl 
the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. -— , 
been dismissed or required to withdraw from this or another di he d 
eligible to register for at least one fall or one spring semester fr ratio gg 
such action. Formal University admission is not required for TE han Py 
Nondegree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses od 
offered by the School of Government and Business Administra ne 
completed a Bachelor's degree, or have 90 semester hours zi who pt 
work and the permission of the instructor. Nondegree student? os offe | 


completed a Bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate € 
the School of Government and Business Administration. | 
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ia: 

M dits tarned as a nondegree student may later be transferred to degree 

hiis! A George Washington University or other colleges and universities, 

LT A €y are applicable to the desired curriculum, providing the student 

"idin Fequirements of the degree program for which he is applying, and 
8 all other requirements of the appropriate school are met. 


! ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 
Ny 
nant wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus under- 
ha x er &raduate degree programs of George Washington University may 
| ity PPlication forms from the College of General Studies, one of the Uni- 
S " *Presentatives of the Off-campus Credit Programs, or the Education 
| lo, his agency or installation. For information on the procedure to be 
Wy; "^en applying for admission to campus degree programs, refer to the 
atalogue of George Washington University. 

Mije Cation for admission, required credentials, and a nonrefundable 
Wg a fee* of $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) 
LN pias to the appropriate office. : 

"eg Presented become the property of the University and cannot be 


Mi 

ÈR 

p RADUATE DEGREE CANDIDACY 

N ^ “pplication, required credentials, and the application fee should be 
"UN v Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye 
i. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

4 School graduates applying for Associate in Arts in General 
th Sco celor's degree candidacy must present the combined evidence of 
MT o, Plable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
Ne ic Et à minimum of fifteen “units’+ in a college preparatory or 
ly arriculum; (2) the principal's statement that the applicant is ade- 
i (3 Pared to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of suc- 


«M ^re Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
the 


Seve 


4 M0 
LS ar 
| Sor 


iad *sting Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 

tni cine aly to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the School 

Kip ents oy Health Sciences.—Mature students who do not meet the above 
of 


at ]e 


Peis fee Washingt 

| Vii. Must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington 
Orariatipn fe. 
4 e dida at th is waived for a student applying for readmission who was registered as a 
k it "nttitutio * time of his last registration at this University and has not since registered 


ys à year's 
ute Perio 


Study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate no less 
ds, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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i dd | i i ition (Eng * 
of 2.50 or better. This must include courses in English Composition (End gt 


10 and 11), and 9 semester hours of course work in at least two of the age" | 
ing apprpriate areas: Humanities (literature, philosophy, foreign lang 
Social Studies (anthropology, economics, geography, history, political 
psychology, sociology), Natural and Mathematical Sciences. i with ¥ 

The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference ined 
faculty adviser, and a conference concerning plans for study is requ 
each applicant for admission to candidacy. 

Applicable only to the School of Government and Business Adm 
—Students who have been out of secondary school for three years OF se 
who do not meet the above requirements may be considered for deg cout 


s jo! 
inistral 
i " 


4 y ; o 
didacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hold cours | 
work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. This must inclu of co 

in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11), and 9 semester hoaia in AÙ | 


work selected from the first-year curriculum of the Bachelor of Scie 

ministration degree program. with 

; : » amy. ce WIS gi 

The selection of qualifying courses should be made in contor candid! | 

faculty adviser. A conference concerning plans for study as a degre | 
is required of each applicant before admission to candidacy. 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT fl 


TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES y" 
Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities Pg i 
applied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements o is ar 
program and the rules of the college or school to which admission may Y i 
Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the e 
used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. The D grade may not, the degre t 
counted toward the total number of semester hours required le ted for Ù 
Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not be repe? " $ 
purpose of earning degree credit. e theif v 
Transfer students whose previous academic records raise doubts ours ° à 
ity to complete degree requirements successfully must complete pighe ob li 
course work in this College with a quality-point index of 2.50 or di m ls 
considered for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for pe (riter 4 
be distributed over two or more of the following areas: Humanities ics s à 
philosophy, foreign language), Social Studies (anthropology, "-—-— i 
raphy, history, political science, sociology), and Natural an table colle 
Sciences. (Students who have not successfully completed an Ys Appl : 
course in English Composition must include Engl 9 or 10 anc ity or an? ef 1 
who have been suspended for academic reasons from this Univer in wil A 
institution must fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also Commit 
approval of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the , 
Admission and Advanced Standing of Columbian College of Arts instrai r ^ 


or from the Dean of the School of Government and Business edical ated \ 
from the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs of the nding Pens N 
In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced sta su. 


0 
í < oes e to gra 
for course work completed at a community or junior college prob ge |N 
planning to enroll in the Bachelor of Science in Administration co 
Accounting and Business Administration courses taken at suc 


degree 
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1 i i > Dp i ay 
eM toward the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree provided they 


iy, Parable to the School of Government and — ac 
TW numbered under 100. Courses comparable to B AG AN =o" a j xw 
ij May also be applied. Other courses (one course per area = : 
M of three courses), comparable to this School’s courses numbered 
» taken at an accredited community or junior college where a grade « 
ley lter has been earned may be accepted to waive certain — — 

‘et, the Waiver of a required course does not entitle the - E - us 
hi, Ours of credit toward the total 60 semester hours require 

OF senior years. 


Jnive 


k Amu 
Um 


n 


ISity reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or - 
enr to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for sub- 
E i responsi icial transcri ent directly 
8 the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript se it directiy 
ingen institution formerly M ÓÀ— — Office of Admissions, George 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 2 up 

f the transcript from a higher institution includes the record of his — 
tord E it is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded a separa 


9m the principal of the secondary school. 


NIN — 
© CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 
n 


: fer f :credited c - ini- 
Niti ition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges ra p 
"d by * maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may 

Y àny one or any combination of the following methods. Uu wapuc 
à - mày earn up to a maximum of 30 hours, or waive oe " 
Meng Without limitation (passing a waiver examination does a " p a 

forming satisfac | on ¢ 
of y m Semester hours of credit), by performing satisfactorily j 
Ady » OWing: m 

i > College ance 
E d Placement Tests (APT).—Administered by the College Entr 
atio; 

Achi, 91 Board von 

[ | ae z 
td hy, e ment Tests (may be used to waive requirements only).—Adminis 
Coie College Entrance Examination Board. 


| zi pes of ex- 
tatio evel Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers N types as 
Ne - 1) CLEP Subject Examinations* are offered in S. Noe Mess 
"hes » Measure achievement in the equivalent of specific colleg 


h i i > examination after having 
the p cdit may not be earned by passing the examinatic 


iti i ic ive > en- 
UE *nposition. (Credit—advanced standing—is not given nm 
ral ination in English Composition.) To be eligible to take the J 


tami, , ; 
| s ^ ercial Law, and 
b sim’tions in Introductory Accounting, Introduction to ai Rp ox mai E. 

x a d y » © 
“Sines. are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing in t 4 2 Mates Adutilia- 
i Schoo] of istration All other CLEP examinations in Accounting 4 


: p for advanced 
9vernment and Business Administration courses) are not accepted 
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"B 
appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department a 
choose to employ it.) If a student performs satisfactorily, he may reli | 
credit (advanced standing), waiver of a requirement, or both, at the discre. 
of the department. (A student who has previously taken examinations ee 
course requirements may not, however, at a later time take examinatio 


11 nomi | 


credit in the same courses.) Special departmental examinations W! inati 
be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course exam } 
is charged for preparing, administering, and grading. 

Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of > | 
courses are “professional” ) semester hours may be obtained on the basis © ide 
ice schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance wit + agrill 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces: milita | 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowe for 
experience as such. pe carte! | 

Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours may jet 
through the successful completion of correspondence courses of colle ig | 
which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally ac 
college or university. 

Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A stud : 
omit a required course may, with the permission of the faculty — m 
waiver examination, the passing of which relieves him of the ^ fee | 
quirement and qualifies him for registration in an advanced course. | 
each 3-hour course examination is $5. USAF 

Credit Earned Through United States Armed Forces Institute ( 
Except for those students enrolled as candidates for the Bachelor o i 
Administration degree, credit is assigned for approved United Sta | 
Forces Institute college-level examinations passed with satisfactory sco 


12 hours i 


ing {0 
ishing 
ent wish kc? | 


GRADUATE DEGREE CANDIDACY | 
| I 
cation ti | 
time Of P | 
Jication 
G St 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education (School of Edt 
plication for Master's degree candidacy should be made by the 
tration. Completed application, required credentials, and the app | 
should be sent to the Office of the Dean, School of Education, $ li 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. E 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires 24 index ^ | 
degree from an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality PO op opi! 
2.50 ( a C + average) or above, demonstrated interest in teaching er. T^ | 
undergraduate work, and personal traits that show promise as à p acy Í the 
years of successful teaching are required before admission to Ca? H 
field of school administration. f Gov, 

The Degree of Master of Science in Administration (School g ndidacy ™ 
and Business Administration).—Application for Master's degree put o 
be made before or at the time of registration for the initial course od be yl 
pleted application, required credentials, and the application fee minis ) 
to the Admissions Officer, School of Government and Business ir 

+ 
helor’s dery ae | 


710 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
The general requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bac 


cluding at least 90 semester hours of academic work from " | 
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e College or university with an over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a 
hie): adequate undergraduate preparation for the chosen area of con- 
lg, and satisfactory performance on the Admission Test for Graduate 
I Business* 
Wii, fee Test for Graduate Study in Business must be taken prior to 
Wie, o i degree candidacy or during the semester in which application 1s 
V the pa uformation concerning the date and place for taking the test, con- 
N Ucational Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
Pu More than 6 semester hours of credit toward the Master’s degree will be 
Minot Work taken in nondegree status at this University (before applica- 
| Maxi, degree program and while the application is being processed) . 
hy t Mum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited 
i * degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken at an 
i College or university. Request for advanced standing must be made 
The me of application for Master’s degree candidacy. | J 
tri ger of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Science in 
M og "dies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences).—These Master's de- 
iie Pus programs are arranged for groups of students participating 
Y "ticular program which has been approved by the Graduate School of 
Tem lences. Application for Master's degree candidacy must be made 
nti Is of the group before registration. Completed application, required 
$ and the application fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean, 


yate Sc : 
S hool of Arts and Sciences, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, 


Mes." 
i, tion to graduate study toward a Master's degree in this School re- 
Nay. “Chelor’s degree, from an accredited college or university, with an 
No nuility-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent grade. 
tgp © than 6 semester hours of credit toward a Master's degree will be 
A ae Work taken in nondegree status at this University. ; 
CM m Of 9 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited 
“K take laster's degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate course 
Ij, ^^" at an accredited college or university. 
tho) fSrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering Administration 
“i Cy hgineering and Applied Science).—Application for Master's degree 
nia, Prts be made before registration. Completed application, required 
M ni, and the application fee should be sent to the Manager of Engineer- 
Ww, Ons, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 725 23rd Street, 
Ads iehington, D.C. 20006. 
Mg n to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
VM warte from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity xd 
ed E in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
" applicano Examination Scores, and similar data. ; coil 
„ake pn nt who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
à admin bed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 
ted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 

» he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
by in T number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 
A falf ich he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus 
MN any part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 

WALT 
Nutt 


t i . P 
Of general aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate major in Business 
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"TN 
—-—" 1 Vp ; ading 
Students wishing to apply for admission to the program of study ^ "LA 


the degree of Master of Engineering Administration are required tO pt a 
following additional admission requirements: (1) the applicant must "T. 
adequate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fundamen” | 
engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantit 


ative men 
me . : ^e : : Jowing Y" A 
This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the follo chil! 


graduate courses or approved equivalents: E Ad 150, Introduction 10 yis; M | 
Management; E Ad 160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analy d | 
E Ad 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. | 
applicant may be required to complete other undergraduate prerequisite 

prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) A student is requiret p^r tob i 
grade of C or better in these courses (unless the requirement is stipula js 
a grade of B or better upon his admission) in each undergraduate uv fro | 


course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the student is gri? 
further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of the "cable t 
uate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not app" 
ward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. B) whid 
Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of Æ Of sogni 

normally must have been earned in a graduate program at another T? aster” ly 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to ott How à 
degree requirements in the School of Engineering and Applied Scien app |! 
ever, the student must, with the approval of his adviser, petition tO 


priate department chairman for such a transfer. à 
| 
! 
DOCTOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE "T 
M. 
i x a ihi ; n 
The Degree of Doctor of Science (School of Engineering “ould ap i 
Science).—The prospective doctoral student seeking admission he spring A 
e e p 7 " $ 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for ki n plici y 
mester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss ! m ! 


qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program: fof 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) ing » | 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, School of on sufficit ] 
Applied Science, 725 23rd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 1M frer th i 
time to permit assembly of complete records for evaluation as 
above application deadlines as possible. « degree "m 
To be admitted to the doctoral program, a satisfactory Masters od yal 
an accredited institution is required, together with acceptable pr dui 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, a B average atic aoth i 
work is required. However, the minimum does not assure autona s. E 
ance; the departments may, and often do, set higher admission an m! an 
applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submit o. de^ E 
faculty members of the institution from which he received his jetter sho” i 
one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. Th 4i 
be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. d with the a 1 
Up to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses complete dited inst AR 
of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another acota this s^ | 


tion may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements a t cha go à 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and h : v 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five years prior atm 
the doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, 


is departmen issi 
o a 


and some 
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Y requi ithi | 
i - Ire that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
fore admission. 


MDMIss10N 
M 
y ir Who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
I 3 “cones or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
ig ii regulations in force at the time of his return. Complete and 
J iou Ep from each institution the student has attended since making 
fs ,. 5 application must be sent to the appropriate office at this University 
55 application for readmission can be evaluated. 
N x. are curriculum changes in graduate programs in the School of 
ted to + and Business Administration, the readmitted student may be re- 
"iv take additional course work in preparation for the Master's Compre- 
Xaminations. 


Registration 
he = a : 
lu ca REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first class meet- 
ey inr. at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of 
Regis rati able well in advance of each semester. " 

). lon in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
y sty Oes not admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
d EM admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students 
tuj ater hours or more). Those who have been graduated from high 
Nid ap ntly and wish to be full-time freshman students at this University 
t. Ply for admission to the appropriate college or school on campus. 
t Which is degree candidates in an area of concentration with a small enroll- 
s Us Would not justify offering courses off campus may have to register 
fudit E eee in order to meet the requirements for the degree. 
Wditorg „With the permission of the instructor, students may register as 
he ow auditor is not required to take active part or to take examina- 
for " E neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same for the auditor 
dent ay udent registered for credit. With the approval of the Dean, a 
Et. Change from credit to audit status during the first third of the 
"dit. Student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 
Neu, 
M college. Registration.—A student registered as a degree candidate in any 
Genera E School of the University may take credit courses in the College 
of t e "2! only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the 
mu oria or school concerned. A "College of General Studies Off- 
" i Eo cot Registration Permit" form must be obtained from the 
Ns i tad school, signed by the dean of that college or school, and 
Nice pe e time of registration in the College of General Studies. 
» an ee enrolled full time for campus courses need the permission 
hy Urges € College of General Studies to register concurrently for off- 
or wt taking course work in another college or school of the Univer- 
‘hin another inst; x rk in another co ege or $ tm 

Bto institution through the Consortium of Universities of the 
etropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission of his Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations EU d 


rg 
able to 0*9. 
ALL FEES should be paid by check or money order, made payable ! in th 
h " ,P + ^ neg , pear 

Washington University. The student identification number should ap 
upper left-hand corner. see p 

The following fees were adopted for the academic year 1974-75. ( 
26-27 for projected tuition and fee increases for 1975-78.) 


Tuition* 


On campus: ach 
Part-time undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, for € 


semester BOUE 1... eed eeeebesess ect eses él tee seb eeb aa T EEEE viied 


p 
Science, for each semester hour ————— MÀ " 
Graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


each semester hour ..... alie dA M E r 
Off campus: s 6 
For each semester hour ............5..... eroe eere oe teo eee aen os es eepaos ee ens osea n aan m d "m 
School of Engineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for € ‘a 
semester hour 1 
ICAF programs, for each semester hour nt 
Thesis: § 
ICAF programs, for each semester hour ......... — —— 
Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administration wt? 
degree programs (other than ICAF), for each semester hour seen te r 
School of Engineering and Applied Science programs, for each se 
howd EE NC EUR NERO TAREE EENT A 
r1 


University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on camp 
nonrefundable) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: p- s 
For each semester ............... rennen rote ertet tonos te sososeesensios toes pae tana) ster of 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a Se "n 
campus: » 
For each semester hour for which the student registers .....«7 ‘ration 
For on-campus degree candidates maintaining “continuous regis n 
status: We 
For each Semester ...............rrrernttneectnoeoece ooa so sónsba soles HERREN | 
Special Fees w 


Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable no 

Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable e=" Ee a 
E nsult U ecient! 

* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should d. Applied Se 

catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue, School of Engineering a i 

logue, or School of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue). 


t Except for ICAF and School of Engineering and Applied Science props 


nool of 

t This fee does not apply to special off-campus programs arranged wit the 5¢ P 
and Applied Science. ux dii period “0 be ¢ 
§ Payment of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, during 

to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom with the 
In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in acco! an overning 
the school in which the student is registered. (See page 35 for regulations d 


24 
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"uat 
lon fee r À " : 
n fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last se- 


este 
j zeri or summer session: 
Ba Ales degree UNO AN MU $10.00 


, Piche]o : ER 
a Master's, and Doctor of Science degrees a 25.00 
tig lis o College of Arts and Sciences departmental examira- 
rMitdino Or each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 

: » Waiver of requirement, or both....................... 4 25.00 


"hti 
LA aver of re 1 bi, Laat 
the ¢ Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates (other than those 


“Tin SPER ee mtm m 67.00 


tuons ooi of Engineering and Applied Science, to maintain “con- 
alt tration during any semester of absence from the Univer- 
“tinuous er completion of tuition requirements* ................ ener 92.00 
ls m: hegistration fee, /CAF degree candidates, to maintain "continu- 


legis `- 2 r M 
tration” during any semester of absence from the University" 78.00 


Conti anted leave of absence 
i - time yn his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in 
Nx Ror Tesid his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither 
TRI (see Page J^ Quirements for the degree. This fee does not apply to students granted 
Ay does Be 35) 
i not á d x : 
Mea Science apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the School of Engineering 


Vy tht 
L of 
M] ang the contin 


uous registration fee entitles the student who is gr 
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hin the gis 


designated period ... AI iii 
Fee for binding two copies of the Master’s thesis (other than ICAF pro 10.0 


grams) uidens sooo b add dide Eeit rdia "n 
Fee for binding two copies of the Master's thesis (ICAF programs) +" E 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Exami- 60.00 |! 

nation (Doctor of Science candidates) ............. s 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments 

of Fees,” pages 27-28) ............ MUR MURUS sg 
On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 

encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages — 4500, 


when due (see “Payment 45,0 


07-208) caius WO e irc ege Pee dad Pe a 
Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees, page 5.00 
NC ROME "UTE 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 15.00 
insufficient funds or improper drafting................ mmm 5,00 
Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirement. ts 2,00 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record... 
PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1975-78 11 18 


19 
Projected increases for the academic years 1975-76, 1976-77, and 


have been estimated as follows: 


On Campus* 
+ Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
dents): Al 
1975-76 "i 
1976-77 a M | 
1971-18 csnncsesaosaseissclereoceoniniijerssceensovenegesusssesssssssecteessoiiaiten tii mamma 

i 

ES ee À 


session. 
The University Center fee will be increased for the 1975 summer ester hou 


iy ic ve E e aki or i 
for the academic year 1975-76. For students taking 11 per taking 


the fee will be $46.50 a semester, an increase of $3.50 Stu $35. 
11 semester hours will pay $4.35 a semester hour, an increase O 
d 

Off Campus 

" 1 and ( 
t Increase by semester hour (except ICAF and School of Engineering i 
Applied Science programs) : 
Course Work Other than Thesis 9 | 
meu c po EAM b i" 
TOT RENE V ——— amma 3 
1971-18 ertt ce RIRs E | 
gl |\ 
hy | 
——— consult, Be ir Oa, 
* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should cmpplied gae | 
catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue, School of Engineering and / " i 


logue, or School of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue). 


jons 
g of the summer sess 


t Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginnin 
academic year. 
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Thesi : : 
E" for Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Ad- 
istration programs 
1975-76 $4.00 
1976-77 4.00 
3-78 ` 7.00 
I 
Tease by semester hour (ICAF programs including thesis) : 
1975-76 3.00 
916-77 4.00 
977.78 4.00 
he rem 
y E by semester hour (School of Engineering and Applied Science 
i 5 including thesis) : 
Bg Yot erilidiadogai wed. sain Maoa RM 4.00 
95-77 BE. A Aem 4.00 
ee ie aa Soi Wo Pee em © Ol ee 7.00 
Ry 


t y ` DN * » * » * * 
he) effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
hne it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
ances may require an adjustment of these estimates. 


] 

Menr OF FEES 
ji 
AMPys COURSES 

^ f 
TW ®ach semester are due and payable in full at the time of each regis- 
Mader “ever, a student registering for a thirteen-week credit course may 
hi “Tred payment contract at each registration to make payments in three 
on llments- one-third at the time of registration, one-third by October 
hy nd one-third by November 5, 1974 (for the fall semester) ; one-third 
l Pa "y 12, 1975, and one-third by March 12, 1975 (for the spring semes- 
P Tents are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
‘iter to 9n the unpaid balance will be charged from the beginning of each 
CN the date payment is made. 

tof th receiving partial government tuition assistance must pay their por- 
ES * tuition in full at the time of registration. 

ey OF Specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses last- 
Nation twelve weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in full at 
iy, cits 
"led 
h.n 


Who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
y, “ent s late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest charge of 
Pag annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
y de E Ted. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
4, tne Orfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 
| “ts, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
ic į ades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
E. ®rmation until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 


Ei t 1 
dtu. increases become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions preceding the 


Arno, Semester hour does not include the projected increases for special off-campus 
With the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
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3 r 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in? 
tion to a financial reinstatement fee of $15. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees c 
tered for credit. 


" 
harged to students reg 


CAMPUS COURSES 


T! 
: iy until ? 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes able ? 


charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and p? ks and 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. ' P wi 
postal money orders should be made out to George Washington University 
student identification number shown in upper left hand corner. : 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing an ain | 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charge? e 
dent registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign à deferred a 4l 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registri. pr 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except fF n or? | 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining ^a ° (for | 
fore October 23, 1974 (for the fall semester), and March 5, 19144 n i 
spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on UY ent" 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date pay 
made. | over | 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships» 8 dt sif 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perm! »: di 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges : t 
value of the tuition awards by $600 or more. Under suc 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from ferred p 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing 4 | 
ment contract. tomatic 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be aU of* 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest € pe fin | 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due c "i | 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially P rac jo 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment con grt 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the and oU 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, dipi nca iy | 
ity in? | 


academic information until the account is settled financially. 
ivers 


-9. 
> 
*zE 


ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the Un » 

to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. tudents rd! 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to $ 

tered for credit. 


REFUND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* 


for change 7 cho” 4 
È, «m 
of the college or ifl 


n to an mn i 


bats ; di 4 in class 55 d 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or , 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean 
division in which the student is registered. Notificatio 
an acceptable notice. y! 


[- 
es OD. act 
nts who register for cons plisd Seient \ 


* For regulations concerning refunds of fees for stude c 
the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue, the School of Engineering 4" 
logue, or the Summer Sessions Catalogue. 
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h a 
à :. i i . 
thig rized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
k ET charges will be made in accordance with the following schedule for 
acad iC year (withdrawal dates for the Summer Sessions will be an- 
In the Off-campus Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes): 

Sessi 

SI ; ; 
E" Per cent refund on or before the date listed 


l $e 90% 75% 50% None 
mo ester 1974 
18 Session 
Kin. 
UT Dec. 16) Sept. 9 Sept. 23 Oct. 7 After Oct. 7 
i tort Session 
nd Oct. 23) Sept. 4 Sept. 11 Sept. 18 After Sept. 18 
by port Session 
hi x ec. 17) Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Nov. 13 After Nov. 13 
"emester 1975 

M “April 28) Jan. 24 Feb. 7 Feb. 24 After Feb. 24 
la, 99, t Session 
| arch 5) Jan. 21 Jan. 28 Feb. 4 After Feb. 4 
keg, Short Session 

T 7-April 29) March 18 March 25 April 1 After April 1 


te Withdrawing from courses scheduled at times other than those listed 
tds, Ould consult the Student Accounts Office for information concerning 
0 
Rega Ptions will be made for holidays, late registration, absences, or class 
m for any reason whatsoever. y i 
ive E Who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
Wal edits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for with- 
Een the University (see above). Payments made in excess of the 
Lace Exile balance will be refunded to the student. The nonrefundable 
n, o be maintained as a deferred credit for use by the student when he 
the University (see “Military Leave," page 35). 
| 


ly 

hy me, Vill tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

tdan *PPlies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 

lian, : Will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 

Aug alba see page 35). . 

‘ent zation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
Who does not have a clear financial record. 


E Regulations 
Ru STUDy ut. 

A P 1 
lle US DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses approved 


ir 
Un programs if these courses are not available at off-campus centers. 
se "st notify the Office of Student Records, College of General 
“Phone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior to the date of campus reg- 
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istration so that registration materials may be prepared. This material m ! 
picked up by the student at Building K, 817 23rd Street, N.W., during 8°" | 
tion. "PT 

A student may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree student | 


Division of University Students, telephone 676-6370. 


\ 


( 
ACADEMIC WORKLOAD á ( 
Only students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time n \\ 
i.e., for 12 or more hours in a semester. Students taking course work to dr 
for degree candidacy who are registered in this College may not take 
than 10 hours in a semester. scie f 
A full-time undergraduate student in Columbian College of Arts and hou: |} 
who is not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 17 semester may l 
> obation, ^ |1 


A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on pr 


not take more than 10 hours. ; ministt®: li 
A full-time student in the School of Government and Business 5 meste! 9 


tion who is not on probation may not ordinarily take more than p probe n 
hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 9 | 
tion, may not take more than 9 semester hours. in th 
A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degno h 
School of Government and Business Administration and whose quê nde”) 
index is 3.50 or higher may not take more than 18 hours. An employe an ) Jh 
graduate student who meets the same standard may not take more iy 
hours. i 


A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree recedit IK 
bian College of Arts and Sciences and who, during the immediately pr thre? y 
semester, has received no grades below B and has earned grades O 
courses totaling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 ced 
employed undergraduate student who, during the immediately p course 
mester, has no grades below B and has earned grades of A in tW 
totaling at least 6 semester hours may not take more than 12 hours. ster outs 
A student on probation normally may not take more than 3 a duri 
A student who accepts employment after registration Or : 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean $0 th 
may be adjusted, if necessary. n the sch 
A full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degree ha 12% 
of Government and Business Administration may not take m 
mester hours. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 id k 
may not take more than 6 hours. aie regis | 
A full-time student in the Graduate School of Arts and Scien fof |" 
for 9 to 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student T°, do il 
minimum of 6 semester hours each semester. These require met A 
apply when a student has fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) i than ^ jÀ 
hours (part-time) remaining to complete his program. No ™ 
semester hours may be taken during any one semester. ^ 


ATTENDANCE 
A student may not attend classes until registration 1$ © registered. pe is 


are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is ^ which 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the course | 
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ered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 


Slon is made for the student to make up work missed. 


NOLARSHIp 


^ i * F > > 1 p a 
E are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the 


fach semester. They are not given out by instructors or the adminis- 


itive Sta 


: 
ERR b; ATE 


, i =~ . > ~ - Typs a 
‘lowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; 


T ass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. enr 

iy : Which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a pem 

' : f i i sive £ P o O 

tter ot Tepeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade [o : e 

ts ess required to do so by the department concerned. A written nee 
E Is effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate de- 
Mal chairman 

UATE 

4 * * 
E" i i "xcellent; jood; finimum 

JO grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, M 


E 7, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Except 
dent pes which specifically state that repetition for credit is sm 
UM T ing School of Education and School of Government an s » +0 
tiv tration courses may not repeat for credit a course in whic » -— 
y. a Stade of C or above. A student taking a Graduate School o M " 
Tide <8 Course may repeat for credit a course in which he has pon os 
leq C or above only when permitted to do so by the department co: 


eg; eS the course description states that the course may be a ina 
he D. A written statement to this effect must be submitted for approva 


Qo] of an’s Office, It is then filed with the Registrar. A — — 
m, ; "DBineering and Applied Science courses may not repeat for cr " 
y th m Which he has received a grade of C or above, unless required to do 
Wt suo, Partment concerned; a written statement requiring the — 
Doris à Course for credit must be submitted to the Registrar by 

P partment chairman. 


Mere 
Ney, 
bit a Stade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) or the 
um isa uthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol . m 
Story explanation has been given the instructor for the studen . 
to complete the required work of the course. At the option of = 
sis p Blade of 7 may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond his 
Med (enable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor 1s 
Med, pp And approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be 
CN "© Brade may be used only if the student's prior performance ane 
Work ance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete 
à course Which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor 


AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


SSS 
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cceptabl 
al 


before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If profi 


reasons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an ap 
grade change. 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 

a sU 
For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from £^ 
dent's record, consult the regulations of the college or school (see pag 
62, 65, 67, and 75). 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: / 


viet On? 

For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points 
points; D, 1 point; F, no points. < i gone U 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This 1 mes 
dividing the total number of quality points by the total number 0 ived ” 
hours for which the.student has registered. Example: if a student rece woul! 
A in one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit cours® 
compute his quality-point index this way: 


A = 4 x 3 (semester hours) = 12 
B = 3 x 3 (semester hours)= 9 


6 21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index " 


ining the 
Courses marked W, I, CR, or NC are not considered in determining irt 
dex, except that courses marked 7 will be considered when à formal idered 4 
corded. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not oom 
computing the quality-point index. | 


WARNINGS p 


: rk of 
At stated intervals during the academic year students who are doing WO 4 
grade or lower in courses with departmental numbers below ust pst 
“warnings.” A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he a riods” st 
his instructor and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. "Warning P s 
established during the seventh and eighth weeks of thirteen-week 
during the third and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses: 


PROBATION 


At 
iness 
Undergraduate Probation in the School of Government and Pent m 
ministration and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. pation nos? 
maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 or be placed on m and V 
A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of wo the P” | 


H n for 
cumulative quality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on probati pis d 


riod in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of wor criod, E 
point index is still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary P 
pended, 


Pu Map dy in 
* Not applicable to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and graduate es 
Engineering and Applied Science. | 
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U . + . x 
tip e8raduate Probation in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.—A 
ling; is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
Y ud A student* who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses 
"M 18 3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed 
Probation. 
Ride of 


tr X F in such a course will be continued on probation for a second semes- 


NL Probation. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be 
a part of the record for the semester during which the J is removed. 
9n probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all 
is removed from probation. J Ai. 

LN Probation in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
la, , Sudent who has attempted 6 or more semester hours and whose qual- 
ie, t index is below 3.00 is placed on probation for the period in which he 
t + 12 additional semester hours of work. If his quality-point index is 
ty, OW 3.00 at the end of his probationary period, he is suspended. If, 
y he bation is removed, a student's quality-point index again falls below 

18 suspended. 


A 

co dent 

t tter 
tad; uate 


N 
PENSION 
Und . * 
ONE 8raduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business A dmin- 

Miu, ^ student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work 

Un 95€ cumulative quality-point index is below 1.50 is subject to suspension. 
linge P"aduate Suspension in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences.— 


EN Whose quality-point index remains below 2.00 after a 12-semester- 
y Eu Of probation is suspended. A 
lies, e aduate Suspension in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.— 


tmo Who in one semester receives grades of F in three courses carrying 3 
IN i ester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended. A stu- 
IM IS first semester on probation who receives two or more grades of F in 
M rses is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of F in 
E ET in any later semester on probation is suspended. Two grades of 
YY mr. treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining suspension. 
MD des of D or F replacing earlier grades of 7 will be considered a part of 
for the semester during which the 7 is removed. 


h = 2 

y Uh l . 
Weer Teraduate student who is subject to probation for the third time, 
An na cessive or after an interval, is suspended. ; 
Us e “rgraduate student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register o 
un Yen as an auditor. He may apply for readmission after the lapse o 


ite fall or the spring semester. He must then submit evidence to the 
m P on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. A 
s 


Pended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


tad, x : 
u . 

E" Suspension in the School of Education.—4A. student who receives 

(nis 

e progoverning Probation and suspension are applicable as stated to students enrolled for a 


Neg, han = (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled 
A 


* 


Session, “Mester hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the 


: : > ; 
or multis Subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record for 12 semes 


Ples thereof, rather than on their record in any one semester. 
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^et F : " nsiot 
the grade of C in more than 6 semester hours of work is subject to suspe 
A student who receives a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the 
of Education before enrollment for further work. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 


vod of the 
A course may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third di 
semester. Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after id bt 
third of the semester requires approval of a written request, accompanies 
completed drop slip, addressed to the Dean of the College of General e fron 
Procedure for Dropping Courses:—An off-campus drop slip (obtaina dies) 
the instructor, or University representatives at the College of Genera d to 
must be completed, signed and dated by the instructor, and submit? dg 
College of General Studies. The effective date will be the date the in 
signed the drop slip. egi” 
"Failure to follow the proper procedure will result in the Office of the Re 
trar recording the grade of F and, regardless of the time of discontinua 
not relieve the student of financial responsibility for the entire course. 


DROPPING A COURSE ON CAMPUS " 
plete 


be ee Ret’ 


A campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must Studen 


signed and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Office o 
ords, College of General Studies. 

Each college and school of the University sets deadline 
ter concerning withdrawal. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an 1 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 


ma 
dates for each 


dean mst b 
nstructor 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY ndidat® 


Transfer of residence to the College of General Studies, as 4 degre’ made x 
from another college, school, or division of the University may fer aft se 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications for trans ap opti 
able at the University's Office of Admissions or at the office of d to the re 
dean. Upon transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser is 
quirements he must fulfill. h associat? & 

A maximum of 42 semester hours is transferrable toward ‘outs is 
Arts in General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester re^ is um 
ferrable toward a Bachelor's degree; a maximum of 12 semester a maxi 
ferrable toward a Master of Science in Administration degree: "d A i 


note the residence requirements of the degree sought. 


CREDIT con 
atisfacto”Y | 


i p.m ; : s 
Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and 


REGULATIONS 


Rio es 
NN of the required work of courses in the University, or upon the granting 
ed Standing in accordance with the regulations of the College. 
lransfer from credit to audit status, see page 23. 


f 
“MNcE SHEET 


h 

ue gest the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 

Y showing the amount of work completed and the requirements remain- 

"tnt the Met for the degree | ^ second balance sheet will be issued only in the 
Student changes major or degree objectives. 


LN 

_ SCRIPTS OF RECORD 

| l : 

3 transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 

i, udent who has a clear financial record. A fee of two dollars is 
9r each transcript. 


Uy 
k Tous REGISTRATION 


“ter 
te d i . * . . . 
Xe Candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 


Vie itements are satisfied (for “Leave of Absence” exception granted 
% "'aduate School of Arts and Sciences, see page 65). Students who 
Nous cibleted course registration (including the thesis) must maintain con- 
Jf; istration by paying the "continuous registration" fee (see page 25). 
I," 10 register for one semester or more, the student breaks his registra- 
Aen" Must be readmitted (see "Readmission," page 23). A "Readmitted 
this „$ required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time 
titg "Admission, The maintaining of continuous registration normally is 
LR Period of one year. 

ty e * Must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, are 
tony, quired examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or disser- 

ate expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


Uy 
A 
Jm LEAVE 


tug, 
‘tive du Called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
(uh lea Upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
Man ent ve. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not required of 
w'hsity - military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
MT rt ll in advance of the semester in- which he expects to return. Pay- 
Jana ton and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time he 
Xu, litary leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his account 
i "return to the University. 


M 


» MATION pr 

"be re ON REQUIREMENTS 
N Com i ` e 1 
ayn Norn for graduation a student must have met the admission re- 
in S 


9r on the “continuous registration” fee basis, is required for the 
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, à r i de d 
semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the 
A letter concerning degree completion is sent to military files upon pee 
m 


Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation" for! tel 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last e ; 
or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing degr 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no vit 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree m 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 
Sessions. à for the 

Scholarship.—The student must meet the scholarship requirements 
particular degree for which he is registered. 

Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. wor 

Residence.—A student is “in residence” only when registered for cours ou 
after filing formal application for degree candidacy or for the 15 semeste quitt 
undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy, (see the specific residence T? 
ments for the degree concerned). ted le 

With the permission of the appropriate dean, a student may be pent ncc D 
of absence; such student should, however, remain technically in resi (for e 
paying the continuous registration fee for each semester he is à sent e 65): 
ception granted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Sce pag 
For the purpose of this regulation, the summer session is disregaree Arts and 

Except for Master’s degree candidates in the Graduate School © od AP 
Sciences, the School of Education, and the School of Engineering ‘hey 
plied Science, service personnel who receive military transfers W! r to com 
within 6 hours of a degree may, by special arrangements, be permitte ra 
plete their work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the College of Gene ppl 0 
ies, and receive a degree from this University. This procedure does no redit of 
Master's candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferre 
have not completed the required courses. P refuse 4 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to d 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
isfactory. 

Thesis*.—A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of re 
Master's degree, must be submitted in its final form to the appro 
later than the date specified in the calendar. Two complet ai 
thesis are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for 4 g lo" 
gree to obtain from the College of General Studies a printed copy 9 i 
tions governing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These reg 
rigidly enforced (see page 67). rty of the 

Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the p dup! 
University and are deposited in the University Library, where t 
copies are bound and made available for circulation. A red 

Dissertation.—4A dissertation, submitted in partial satisfactio, m 
ments for the Doctor of Science degree, must be submitted in its ji scien” 
the appropriate department of the School of Engineering and APE lity ° of 
no later than the date specified in the Calendar. It is the respons stylin $ 
candidate to obtain a printed copy of the regulations governing t " 
reproduction of the dissertation (see pages 78-79). 


ave 
by 


r 
quirements d no 
priate each 


* Applicable only to programs in the School of Government and Business 62 f 
page 76 for Thesis in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, Page "^ 
School of Education. 
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TUN 


ere List To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student must 
Yi EM idate for an undergraduate degree in € olumbian C ollege of Arts and 
N Or the School of Government and Business Administration. Course 
TA while the application for admission is being processed will be com- 
ll in a reemining eligibility for the Dean's List. A full-time degree candi- 
We a = School of Government and Business Administration programs must 
) nimum quality-point index of 3.50 for the semester concerned; a part- 
EM candidate must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 
“Mt one pm of work and must have maintained continuous registration for at 
M again ree-hour course during the period concerned. Eligibility For inclu- 
Ty.) will be determined on the basis of the subsequent 12 semester hours 
irj, t have received grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the last 15 semes- 


E pork and no grades below B for that semester. i t 
| Distinction—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “With Dis- 
À ^ the discretion of the Dean's Council of the College and the Com- 
t: Scholarship if a student meets the following qualifications: in either 
Ne C of Government and Business Administration or the School of Medi- 
| Thi Health Sciences programs he must attain a quality-point index of 3.50 
XS ie 9n all work taken at this University, or in Columbian College of Arts 
Wo E programs he must have received grades of A in at least 60 per 
T «^ Courses taken at this University. 
ligible for this honor a student must have completed at this Univer- 
Tm one-half of the course work required for the degree. 
uario Honors. Special Honors may be awarded to any member of the 
hw 8 Class for outstanding achievement in the student's concentration of 
ttj 'ecommendation of the major department. The student must fulfill 
|.» ng requirements: 
t, © Student must have candidacy for Special Honors approved by the 
BT ap mber representing the major department or concentration no later 
à “€ginning of the senior year. 
bo Student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
loy? |S approved. 
Pty s, Mudent must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 
{7 dired for the degree. 
K à m odent must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or school in 
Minn, i e tered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
p Ution. of the grades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this 
Wtan ^ OT (b) the School of Government and Business Administration— 
“ition quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work taken at this 


ty at 


| 


U sty 
N an knowingly makes a false statement or conceals dams anes 
ins t, eene for admission, registration cand, op any ot er ats 
the stude egistration may be cancelled. If such falsification 1s dis ere 
ent has established an academic record at the University, he may 
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» tigible 
be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ntl 
(except by special action of the Dean’s Council) for subsequent regis 
in any unit of the University. e 

Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in à disclp . 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the rec 
of the Dean's Council, result in his suspension from the University for à T. 
period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. ademit 
proval of the Dean’s Council, the disciplinary grade of "Failure—A€ 
Dishonesty" will be recorded for the course involved, and this gr 
employed in the computation of the quality-point index or academ 
A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other courses €x 
in which all work has been completed, 


cept t 


THE LIBRARY í 
0 

A student registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the an 
the University Library. A permit form for library privileges is issue 
student. A borrower's card may be obtained by presenting the permit 
the Circulation Desk of the Library. 

The loan period for most books available for outside circul 
A fine of 25 cents is charged for each day a book is overdue. Any ther US" 
circulates is subject to recall by the Library if needed for reserve Or Library is 
Reserve books must be used in the reserve reading room when the p^ :30 
open, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning 
p.m. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction de 
reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld unt! 
record is clear. 


^ ays 
ation is 3 id 
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^m Students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
“le i d i , 1 ¢ re > ice 

bie | regulations, available on application to any of the Library’s Service 
$, ) 


' TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


lt ri : my : 

th neht is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 

à ban sity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
nt Or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


lop, n 
Hr To CHANGE RULES 
the Un 


1 mo „versity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
Nto d Or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
"ee Whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Guy 

h To MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 

3 i i . 7 

Wigs Uh is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 


henever circumstances warrant such changes. 


Xp, 
N "3 
TLy ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


lA 

li, PPendix (pages 178-80) contains regulations recently approved by the 
Sity’s y 5 E 
y's Board of Trustees. 


Westy S 
| Y POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
te the Policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
cord confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 

an legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
"fim, ^t to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
No j e endeavors. 
|. pe Ormation concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
i Ormation such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
fiy Attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned, 
Moi major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home 
e m resses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of en- 
Mii, and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 


j ris Bano of formal transcripts of record to recognized —— 
K Profes E the certification of academic achievement to the various p " 
Additig sona] associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 
MT nal information will be released only on written authorization from 
. Whose 9r by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena 1s served, tbe E 
fe M record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena wi 
Govern » the University's legal counsel. rer 
w - Investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to student 
ti, o If expressly requested, properly identified ——BHG€ Te 

" No, we or local government agencies may be given the informa 
ve. 


cogo m ac i ee 


Student Services Š _ a 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A National honor society for part-time 
college and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose 9 radus? 
to recognize and to encourage scholarship and leadership among under 
degree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been z 
for four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and s 
pleted 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 ae 
equivalent. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Was 
University in 1965. 

Phi Beta Kappa.—Undergraduate degree candidates in the Colle nationi 
Studies programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kapp afecti 
scholarship honorary society. The society recognizes “outstanding in iof and 
capacity well employed” in the field of liberal arts and sciences. ache! 
junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, ho hav? 
of Science, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, an i d 
shown broad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, ceed g! 
acter, general promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not ex 13 0 the 
per cent of a class, be elected to membership by the faculty mem in otl 
Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. Seniors and jurto" gible for 
schools of the University who meet the above requirements are also ee 
consideration for membership, provided that their program of stu 
appreciable work in the liberal arts. 


con 


ge of Ge 


dies ine 


COUNSELING 


d 
ling ?P 
Students in the off-campus programs may obtain educational er orm 
assistance in program planning through the Office of Counseling mpus pter 
tion Services or from University representatives at the various off-ca dent rot 
The Office of Counseling and Information Services coordinates -n lated A 
nel services, including academic counseling, vocational guidance nts an s 
educational programs, and liaison with other University departme ition asit 
ices, as well as serving as a resource center for information on ie: Apo 
ance available to students in the College of General Studies Pro s hone 67 
ments may be made by calling the College of General Studies, sc 
7069, or through the Education Director at locations where € 
uled. University counselors are also available at all locations du 
registration periods and at scheduled times each month. 


ring à? | 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


Textbooks may be ordered by mail from the University Book 
this purpose are available at registration. The hours of the | 
: i j Ste? 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. . ; 800 21st 
The Bookstore is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 
N.W.; telephone 676-6870. 


store. Fo 
«store 


VETERANS EDUCATION W. i 1 | 
reet, NN af! 


The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Se rpbals | 
students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war 


40 
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mblems Which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 

ig cations of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
Monthly allow ances will be paid. "» 

en feasible students entitled to benefits as veterans or war liegen e 

lt the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Mn 

Administration, AII such students should obtain the kalinio i; rs 

um. OY the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth dC oia 
= "fore certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans / 

» and which includes other information of general interest. i Si 

Wt *lerans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Osy 


! v Q T "X^ 
DENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


7 " 3 

iy dent and Alumni Career Services Office, W ——— 
LM ‘W., provides assistance to degree-seeking eem a 
Coun? Part-time, temporary, or permanent employ Ms ponemos 
ht ring concerning trends in employment, areas o eric Ris 
rti examination announcements, preparation tor ade 1 TTE 6's4'8 
de T and Other procedures for successful job 2 pne i d Lotes; 
Mg Pecific career openings; an on-campus recruitment age m He vat 
lhe a, Bovernment, and school systems; volunteer —— « all. art.o£ this 
hing temporary jobs for students while attending "de a" i mut 
hy. ^eferral and placement functions of the on-campus $ o "bcn es 
le M are handled by the Student and Alumni Career sns oe at 
tea credential files initiated by persons seeking employme 

elds are maintained in this Office. a UNS. doa 
f "Understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues e sites Bey 
hw, People Who do not find career satisfaction in the —À he nd 
uns. , 8°vernment, and education is also provided in the Student a 
TVices Office. 


~ Continuing Education for Women 
Uy Ties A ae 
hà TOMEN wish to resume or continue their education a t O 
"hore Pay feel the need to return to the classroom to update saree! sii 
Von, DW careers, qualify for job promotion, participate. qu jon 
"wp City affairs, or enrich their own lives through a A EREDT 
KI h e Continuing Education for Women program, whic oe ua ds 
“a wig Bed to meet these needs. More um 3,500 women 

ptim: "el goals during a nine-year period. j E 

Ponp, Cing ^oi for Women offers (1) Developing ee Boe 
"to and Career Development for Employed Women; (2) of iar dE gr, 
nee Ours and locations convenient for women; (3) — Ac Unt 
itam, (4 academic counseling for women entering degree 5 hA 
Aitan (5) a Legal Assistant Training Program, (6) a Len bó cond. 
: wie Bram, and (7) an Editing and Publications Program. a- het, A 

TA Usiness and government agencies in designing progra 
“Mployed women. 
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DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 

elp wo? 
js and 5 
educi 


Developing New Horizons for Women is offered each semester to h 
develop their potenti: i| through understanding themselves às individua 
women; to gain confidence in their abilities; to become acquainted wit p 
tional, occupational, and community service opportunities, There are no 
requisites for this course. Participants range in age from 18 to 70 and ine 
cational background from those with no previous college education d Bach 
who have earned graduate degrees. Approximately one-half have earned 
lor's degrees. 

This 15-week noncredit course includes lectures, group discus atte 
speakers, psychological testing, and individual counseling. Participants 
class once a week for 2% hours. This course has been held on campus x 
as in Alexandria, Arlington, Falls Church, and Reston, Va.; Bethes "i "— 
ville, Annapolis, Columbia, Bowie, and Baltimore, Md. Four guest Spe eodd 
sions are held at the University Campus. Evening classes are also sc 


each semester. 


st 
sions, gue 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT FOR EMPLOYED WOMEN 
` - t time " 
Career Development for Employed Women was offered for the n cours rse 8 


1972 in response to requests from working women. Emphasis in thl 
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d on exploring (1) opportunities for upward mobility in current occupa- 
2) Possible new careers in related fields; (3) the risks and rewards of 
ty ber’ to an entirely different career. Each student will be assisted ^ — 
ig, on abilities and interests, and in relating this peto tcs — » 
(jig, ror tunities and career outlook. Included will be "— "m sm = 
ys Counseling, lectures, and some independent study. ere P 
es for this course. 

1 e meet once a week from 7 to 9:30 pm on the University campus and 
alins in Virginia and Maryland. 


aCe 
lon: 
than gi 


Re 
ER COUNSELING FOR GIRLS 


| " eli . x - 4 gt <. 
itp eling program planned to meet the special needs of students apod 

à ' ; , i ^| ^0e A 9 ; are 
king ligi of high school or their first two years in college. Since girls are 


"Omen ered more options, not only in occupations considered Mes gar 
Pen a Ut also in new and unusual fields, and since statistics spon 1 ae 
Write ja Increasing number of years in the labor force, the qe 9 ; rie 
Nays eful consideration and an objective analysis of advantages an 


à The Cours 


Wr, 36 offers assistance in exploring career opportunities, choosing an 
b, . t late 
y d 


t job. ing; tional curriculum, developing effective study skills, ted 
We, -08 techniques. Individual counseling and group interaction e 

Minne t0 plan both immediate and future goals. ^ per TU: d 
At Will be arranged for after-school hours and on Saturdays, at loca 


0 s 
venient to enrollees. 


day. 
"n 
ME OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES 


0 
hole Women to continue their formal education Continuing Education for 
Ner "fers credit courses off campus at hours and locations convenient for 
Bi aj Ssroom space has been provided by churches and community cen- 
: „Xandria, Arlington, Annandale, Falls Church, McLean, and Spring- 
ED Bethesda, Chevy Chase, Kensington, and Rockville, Md.; as well as 
Tict of Columbia. p 
Ns on Or Education courses, which meet for 3 hours a week, each course 
"gp ce à Week for 214 hours during the morning or early afternoon. Al- 
r Women take these courses to meet requirements for one d 
Mlete “ents may also be accepted in a nondegree status. Many women : 
be credit courses as nondegree students are encouraged to apply for de- 
he Cou : ACy at George Washington University. Other women need only spe- 
ly pes to qualify for positions in business or government; some who 


wltichin degrees wish to qualify for professional certification in such "n 
Mind or guidance. Many students in this program have had credits 


ly, Casin p other colleges and universities throughout the country. — 
“Neg Wore” Bovernment and industry have been granting leave for 5 
Een to enroll in daytime credit courses, particularly where the 

Job-relateq. 

V 

N 

: CREDI COURSES 

i i . . - * 

"en, taneredit courses are offered through Continuing Education for 
usht by academically qualified instructors. Courses offered during 
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1973-1974 included Introduction to Library Science; Writing and Illustri 
Children's Books; Creative Thinking and Problem-solving; Oral History 
shop; A Business of Your Own; How to Study; Mathematics ning 10° 
Discrimination and the Law; Commercial Writing; Assertiveness re Land- 
Women; Conferences: Large or Small; CLEP Review; and Introduction to 


scape Architecture. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

LEGAL ASSISTANT TRAINING PROGRAM 

During the fall of 1972, Continuing Education for Women, i "ated the Legi 


the George Washington University National Law Center, : 
1 p ; el academic m. 


Assistant Training Program. This one-year graduate-level aces” oth 
prepares men and women to assist lawyers in research, writing, an ust hà à 
of-court functions. For admission to the Program, an applicant "1 must sue 
Bachelor's degree or the equivalent in education or experience, an tails of this 
cessfully complete required tests. For a special brochure giving de 
Program, telephone 676-7036. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT ASSISTANT PROGRAM inj 


" was in 
A 12-month non-credit course in landscape and environmental o tes 9 
tiated during the spring of 1974. This graduate-level Program pec as ect 
drafting and design, and includes a survey of plant material as WO udali with 
on the varied aspects of the professional’s work, providing : E Certifies” 
high-quality training and marketable skills in this career field. classes 9 
will be awarded on the satisfactory completion of the Program. capo arh 
open to both men and women and are taught by professional Me ust bat? 
tects and horticulturists. For admission to the program an applic Jephone 616 
a Bachelor’s degree. For further information and a brochure, fe 


7036. 


EDITING AND PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


A graduate-level, noncredit training program in editorial and 
des men à 


cedures began in January 1974. The program provi d. It akes 0P7* of 
the practical skills needed for careers in the publications fiel . eit 
to complete. A Certificate will be awarded upon the s d cop ” ft 
the Program. The main areas of study are (1) editing ar alized subject 
printing, layout, and design. Summer seminars in speci have Spach 
planned. For admission to the program, an applicant gee 

degree. For information and a brochure, telephone 676-7030. 


ACADEMIC COUNSELING K p^ 


The professional staff of Continuing Education for Wom 
interested in enrolling in off-campus degree and nondegree Pniversity on 
are also made to colleges, schools, and departmen are 

pus, depending upon the goals of the individual stud 
able at dates and locations indicated for registration. 


ts of the 
ounselo als? 
ent. Cintments can 
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^ al L * z 
e for individual or group counseling at the Office of Continuing Educa- 
r Women, 2130 H Street, N.W. 


i RAM DEVELOPMENT 
n pn Of experience in creating and conducting successful programs to 
A E 9f women has made the Staff of Continuing Education for Women 
A qualis si cii 2 'or women in business or gov- 

| ment, Qualified to design special programs for women in bU g 


ly, Continuing Education for Women program was originated for — 

* info men are welcome to enroll in credit and noncredit courses. "or fur- 
(Nimen tation telephone 676-7036 or write to Continuing Education for 
aps George Washington University, 2130 H Street, N.W., Washington, 
| * Descriptive brochures are available. 


lis 
TE 
R OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES 


E . . 
Nat of Arts in Special Studies degree with an area of concentration in 
Nj wed is offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. eu 
Minse! in 'Sciplinary program prepares students for professional careers in (1) 
| eting i and career development; (2) supervision and management; (3) 
r A Women Studies, and research related to women. 
jt; ner information, contact Dr. Ruth H. Osborn, Assistant Dean for 
ne Sn Education for Women, and Coordinator of the Committee on 
aues c5 telephone 676-7035. 


Sn 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

Undergraduate Degrees » 4 
- s: wr 

emic J^, l 

THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has - chet d i 

isdiction over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; | politi 


General Studies with areas of concentration in History, Mathem 
Science, Psychology, and Sociology; Bachelor of Science in Ge ulty 0 
graphic Science; and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. The Fac risdicti0" : 
School of Government and Business Administration has academic " nct 


ners derent of CON... |) 
over the degree of Bachelor of Science in Administration with areas edicin® | 


x : " e : 0 
tration in Accounting and Business Administration. The School, Bachelor d f 
and Health Sciences has academic jurisdiction over the degree x rograms are I 
Science in the field of Environmental Health. These off-campus P i 
administered by the College of General Studies. ji 
ADMISSION and lj 


ells 
` ‘ B : int idate,” pas’ 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, P l 
"Undergraduate Degree Candidacy,” pages 17-20. 


t | 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL „a Will 
y (Authorized | 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or y 
drawal) may be assigned are described on pages 31-32. d sciences A 
Removing an Incomplete.—In Columbian College of Arts a" of st f 
the School of Government and Business Administration the grade r the fall 0 | 
removed no later than the last day of the examination period £0 p in V 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer Se yithin this ind | 
the grade of / is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed W ex enat k 
riod is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-docum en is ap : 
eti 
Pn which ! 
the work of the course. Such petitions should be subm 
period. In the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, mes an P ^ sich |! 
completes the required work, the grade of 7 automatically beco id for V | 
calendar year after the date of the last class meeting in the seme 


46 
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le 
* Bra : 
TA de of 7 was assigned. The grade of / cannot be removed by reregister- 
ihe ..... — £ ; 
the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


uy 
nee MENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL 
ES DEGREE 
“DENCE 
Bliss is 
i" 18 semester hours in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 
Wis Must be completed in residence as a candidate for this degree. A 


n <- í 
el the academic work taken to qualify for degree candidacy (see page 
ye, %æ accepted in partial satisfaction of the residence requirement, if the 

âre approved as part of the student's degree program. 


U J TAN 

IREMEN IS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
SDENCE 
M 
ast t f A 
tio 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of concen- 
i ee be completed in residence as a candidate for the degree sought, 
i pecial permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take work else- 
We as 'S requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
Oder to students transferring from other institutions. The 15 hours taken 


Ta considered for degree candidacy may be counted in residence. 
lip? allons governing military students who are transferred when they are 
n - J 


Tra sre ester hours of their degrees, see page 36. T 
JU Boe to the School of Government and Business Administration 
ver it 4 semester hours of approved transfer credits from another college 
i Y and who need only the 30-semester-hour minimum to complete 
M: no ements must plan their program of study with a faculty adviser 
hy Sistering for the first course. 

ye wy Will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate 
Yarg mek, taken as a nonmatriculated student at this University be allowed 
b (o, cong degree requirements without prior admission as a degree candi- 


Or t 
Trap P Bachelor of Science in Administration program. —— 
* Sitisf. "Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 
Menta lY at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 
‘ton in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 
ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 
A 
b. Advis 
hone çz- John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 14, 
Mn g 876-7016, 


hor A satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian Col- 
ern and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies 
'S da Students who plan to continue working toward an off-campus 
Metien “gree offered by Columbian College must apply to the Dean upon 
of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General 


j Orms $ ? ie E . 
ms for this purpose are available at the College of General Studies. 
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: in 

After completing the requirements for the degree of Associate in e 
General Studies, students may wish to transfer to an on-campus deg i 
gram within the University, or they may wish to transfer to another ic 
tion. However, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and Mi | 
requirements permitted in the Associate in Arts in General anit ; 
program may not be accepted in transfer. Therefore, while registere ; 
degree, students should meet the requirements of the college, school, 


versity to which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements v i 
leges and schools of the University are stated in this catalogue a 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the University. For reguli | 
Scholarship.—The system of grading is described on page 31. 32-33. 
tions concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages ^^ 
CURRICULUM fol 
in the 
2.4 è . c in 
The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college wort dl de 
lowing curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue à " satisfy 
gree are advised to plan their Associate's program so that they W! 
prerequisites to the degree of their choice. seme! 
Hows 
Communications 6 | 
Engl 9 or 10, 11... treeeettetteeiesscborntnilopisessu so eo e E 3 | 
Sp&D 1, 11, 111, or 121 viscesiscnies.<essvoessoessss<osslessaccebsssanecddasuonenessotea aan 


Humanities | 


Nine semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, n jc. 
43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, | 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences y | 
: .12; Che 
Nine semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11 12; phys 9 | 


25 
3-4, 5-6; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 51, 52; Ocea 10177 


1, 2, 9-10; Stat 51, 101-2 ................ 
Social Studies ow 
two 
Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from me pes 1-2; 
partments, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72: Anth 1-4; 3 29; 9 
Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 9 7097 s 
Qon orttceccemeseelteniniresctos isposecsteque meti EE EE RR " 
C E EEE AE A E E EE amma ^74 
Total rrt a a E comptes tn 
BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES go? | 
„ang P 
+... Building 
Faculty Adviser: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; 


: Aim 
14, Telephone 676-7016. - al adult pe the 
For that " 


The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provid 
student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. 
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bs required in the first and second years is distributed among Com- 

s (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sci- 

ead the Social Studies. In choosing the third- and fourth-year course 

i Brie in departments related to their concentration, students should 

d gens through the faculty adviser. 

ors Planning to work tow ard Master's degrees are advised to plan their 

` Programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 

Nic College of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate programs 

ean or a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to include 

holar; ne foreign language in their Bachelor's program. 

"dent E To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a 

Mester ED grades of A or B in at least half of the minimum number 

t Ne o 100-level (or above) course work required in the selected 
UT €ntration. } 

tation em of grading is described on page 31. For regulations concerning 

' Suspension, and readmission, see pages 32-33. 


"ir A 
AND SECOND YEARS 


Munina: 
“ications Semester 
Hours 

hd Dor 10, 11 6 
hup? E (OIN wr 3 
E 111, or 121 3 
A 
4 
"initi 

velve 
uem s tester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
Rage). 6, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92: Foreign Language (2 years of one lan- 

Us 3 and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59-60; Slav 91-92................. 12 


\ 
EM 
l 
and p 
1 Mathematical Sciences 


x to a: 
Ce eight semeste elec . :no: RiSc 3-4. 11-12: 
m ster hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 2; 


n mes. 7-5: Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101-2; Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 6-8 
SQ. S T hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 
NS, AS. F019 nn UM i otio. hon 6 
TOREM a 

M Studie, 


g 4 aa Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71- 
Ly m Ss PSc 5 and 6; Psyc 1 and 8; Psyc 1 and 22; Psyc 1 and 


i den Laberius roe 2 
he (a 
e : 
Eiig on science option)... ta AE eret ontan 10-12 
60 


S 


à , Who Plan t 
© continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-year language 


———— —— À 
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IHIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentrations are offered in History, Mathematics, Political Science, Psycho 
ogy, and Sociology. 

ith the fac 
n with - 


Concentration Requirements (to be selected in consultatio estt! 
ulty adviser): Hows 
a 

100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentratlo 1 jp" 


100-level courses in two or more related departments 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


neral SU 
Faculty Advisers: First two years—John H. McCalla, College of ont ck © 
Building F, Room 14, Telephone 676-7016. Third and fourth n Ross Hel! 
Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, 
Telephone 331-6117. 0 


ned © 
i 

The Bachelor of Science curriculum in Environmental Health w Y j 
provide students with the requisite training to function effective Y e part 
mental Health Officers in domestic and foreign areas. ers m ity 9 
for participation in community or regional program ple 


cation, staff personnel training, and supervision in official or ' yo un [ 
organizations. : jn uirements ° 

Entrance requirements are stated on pages 17-20; residence red ^ 

page 47. leading to 4 
ogram > ma 


The determination of acce pti ibility of a student to the 1l He alth will be p 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of E nvironmental He? d 
by the faculty advisers appointed by the Department of E 


" unanim M | 
vironmental Health. The decision to accept a student must be : 2. 
Science: d ations 


degree is granted by the School of Medicine and He: alth lifv for st york 
. v 
Scholarship.—To remain in good standing and to quay in coU E 
student must maintain an overall quality-point index of a major area f 
and a quality-point index of 2.50 in course work taken in the rai | 
centration. P „gulations conce 
The system of grading is described on page 31. rob reg 
probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 32-33. | 
f 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS s | 
[ot 
Communications " : 


Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Engl 20; Sp&D 111 or 121 


area of concentration 


o 
sychology area urs of 1 
24 semester ho 


* Students selecting Psychology or Sociology as an 
semester hours of 100-level Psychology courses (for the P. 
ology course (for the Sociology area of concentration) and 
two or more related departments 
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Manj 1 
i 
ties Semester 
lve Hours 
E Semester hours selected from ti foll : 2 2; 
10U t from the f wing: Art 31-32, -72; 
à gl 43-44. “sdk «1 «5 vum rà e following: Art 31 71-7 


71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one 


12 
ura] 
lh and Mathematical Sciences 
c 
à A Chem 11-12 j unde. dasbida del 16 
MI, s. - hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31 
B" 51, 101-2 .... a qucm: 
«Studies 
lt se 
5, "mes n 4 
oh Econ ‘1 hours selected from one of the following combinations: Anth 
‘Veen 74; Psyc 1 and 8; Psyc 1 and 22; or Soc 1 and 2... 6 
tive à 
eet seit soove cso coscoeso ysscoš oossoo esovovsesssi N cbe i QUUM p SNAN 8 
"lib Ay 60 
a ND FOURTH YEARS 
MTM $ 
; atic XEM 
^h the Requirements (to be selected, in consultation with the ad- 
pwitonm Sllowing Epidemiology and Environmental Health courses)... 30 
pili Health Sanitation—Epid 101, 102, 103, 104 
Mk Health EPidemiology—Epid 121, 122, 123, 131 
pili jii! Entomology-— Epid 141, 142, 143, 144 
hi) tion; Microbiology—Epid 151, 152, 153, 154 
Ke ej), Health— Epid 171, 172 
Pie Administration—Epid 191, 192 
iy “quirement 
doy, 1 Quire n 
hy students may be waived with the approval of the Department; 
bi Courses, ) S will be required to substitute 12 semester hours of ap- 
Se 
tng eS 12 
a 
ley 
lp Courses | - 
ity alty à Ms In two or more related departments in consultation with 
' Geo} r, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Chem- 
7» *sychology, and Sociology... ine coehlddeietes ied Rebel 18 
Total 120 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


Mey 

DC 4a... 
Ny Advising. Inf T - : RA 
Y ormation and Advising Center, Government 105, Telephone 


Ba 

ac 

Una helo; of Sc 

tte Science in Administration curriculum aims to provide the 


ation © student with the opportunit } à ad educati i 
for ith the opportunity to obtain a broad education in 

in accounting or business administration. Students 
Visi : Seneral educational counseling and specific area of concen- 
en initially considering their curriculum. A conference con- 


Cteq 
wit 
h the approval of the adviser 
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sda ei 
- : : a ae candidal 
cerning curriculum planning for courses to be taken as a degree poe court 


required of each applicant before admission to degree candidacy. 


; r i i bs or 
work required in the first and second years is a general curriculum 
The course 


the Accounting and Business Administration concentration. Accounting 
required for the third and fourth years is chosen from either the toosing i 
or Business Administration area of concentration curriculum. In cnoo their 


: : ^ . related t0 
third- and fourth-year course work required in departments relate ] 


concentration, students should obtain counseling through the approP m 
partmental faculty adviser. Except for Acct 115, 121, and 191, no stu p red 
receive credit for courses in Accounting and Business Administration n pain 
above the 100-level unless third-year (junior) standing has Y. 105. and 
Also, an exception is made for those 100-level courses (B Ad 102, 
Mgt 118) specifically approved by the School of Government a 
Administration which are taken in the program of study leading e 
of Associate in Arts in General Studies. Students who elect B Ad i re 
Mgt 118 while enrolled in the Associate in Arts in General Studies re 
gram will receive elective credit for these courses if they transfer to id 
lor of Science in Administration degree program as juniors. Howeve t aken 
tional course in each of the three areas covered by these courses m 
to fulfill the core requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Science wing pig 
tration. The course work for all four years is described on the fol cour | 
Students are reminded that Accounting and Business Administrat 0 pach? 
taken at accredited 2-year colleges may be applied toward the degre elo 10% | 
lor of Science in Administration provided they are comparable ne 
level courses required in the first and second years of the cu Z pla ther 
Students planning to work toward Master's degrees are advise ments of th 
Bachelor’s programs so that they will meet the entrance require 
school or college of their choice. 


SCHOLARSHIP tail Od 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is describe dmissio™ se 
page 31. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, rea 
pages 32-33. 

To remain in good standing and to qualify for gradu 
maintain a general quality-point index of 2.00 and a qué 
least 2.50 in his area of concentration. 


ust 
ation, 4 student "c al 
ylity-point ine? 


M 
ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULU 
FIRST YEAR sene | 
Ho 
Accounting 6 
Apt: ded. ÁLKA in AA AL A ART aaa 
English Composition 6 


Engli 9 or 10; 1d. iecit ecl e ENTE | 


Science 


: . l : : dviser fro 
Six to eight semester hours selected in consultation with de or 3 and 4: 6 


the following: BiSc 3-4; Chem 5-6; Geog 51 and 52; Geol 1-4, »- 
Phys 1 and 2, or 3 and 4, or 9-10 ............ ener | 


‘eal Studies 


n 1-2 6 
leti € - 
a i : : : a — ar 
ln; (to be selected in consultation with the adviser from courses other us 
lhose in Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics) .......... - 


30 
“onp YEAR 
in 
l z Administration 
3 S:S... Aaea. N AEI 3 
l 
“erature Language, Music, and Philosophy * 
by ester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from the fol- 
Be Art 31; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Lan- 
ü full year of a foreign language); Mus 3; Phil 50 .....................- 6 
Matices 
Ma 
‘nj E EE Oe, Or 5T and/$2... sid S ae 6 
p Studies 
Ye 1 a 
MW 
yj , 
isting 
NS I e a s 3 
V 30 
ty, 
NINA n 
TING CONCENTRATION CURRICULUM 
O YEAR 
Acct 
Acet ^ Cost and Budgetary Control .................. e : 
Acct T Intermediate Accounting .............. erret nnne ennt - 
Att 191: Federal Income Taxation ........... n : 
Bag 107. Advanced Accounting .......... VEA NR. : 
BAd 137. undamentals of Management : 
Bag 141. Business Finance ................ : : 
BAd 16) Basic Marketing Management : 
Met 119 Commercial Law ............. — MG : 
Flectiv ` Introduction to Information Processing ..... ——— s 
*: — (Three semester hours selected in consultation with the : 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business Ad- : 
ministration, or Economics) ............-. nnne E 
30 
N 
ow Nlectin AES 
la thing Pee Accounting as an area of concentration may postpone this 6-hour require 
% wt if they wish to elect Acct 121 and 191 in the second year. 


1 7 i -" 
x ba. pe recommended for those students who plan to take graduate work in quan 
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FOURTH YEAR 
Acct 132: 


Accounting Theory 


Acct 171: Auditing .......... ead 
Acct 181: Accounting Systems. "SM PE 3 
BAd 101: The Business Environment 3 
BAd 181: Manufacturing Production E 
BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration a 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking ..... Mu-— taal d 
- P ad- 
Stat: Three semester hours selected in “consultation with the r. j 
viser from the following .............. mmm 
Stat 111: Business and Economic Statistics I 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 187: Theory of Sampling th the ad- 
Elective: (Three semester hours selected in consultation wit ss Ade 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Busine 
ministration, or Economics) i T 
in: tis he a 1 
Elective: (Three semester hours selected in consult: ation ‘with "E 2 
viser. from 100-level courses) ......... mmm ri 
Total semester hOUFS «ccn 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CONCENTRATION CURRICULUM 
THIRD YEAR 1 
1 
Acct 193: Business Budgeting ............. 1 
BAd 102: Fundamentals of M: snagement j 
BAd 105: Personnel Management 1 
BAd 131: Business Finance .........., 1 
BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management .....7n 
Mgt 118: Introduction to Information Processing 


Elective: 


Elective: 


FOURTH YEAR 
BAd 101: 


BAd 161: 


BAd 181: 
BAd 198: 
Econ 121: 
Psyc 144: 
Elective: 


Elective: 


with the 9^. 
(Six semester hours selected in consultation si d- í 


viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, - 
ministration, or Economics) ...... en ad- 6 
: : "with t 
(Six semester hours selected in consultation Y wt 
viser from 100-level courses) s.e 40 
5 
3 
The Business Environment 5 
Commercial Law j 
Manufacturing Production E 
Business Policy and Administration .. 5 
Money and Banking .........mmmnn 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology ^ i 
(Six semester hours selected in conso" usiness ^ Av 6 
viser from 100-level courses in Account! 8» et 
ministration, or Economics) ... i -ion wi den 6 
(Six semester hours selected in "consu ta — 
viser from 100-level courses) . ne p 
Total semester hours „seest: 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 

CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 

| kulty » 
“ence: Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
y ^ lphone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 676-7013. 


eo 
k Be work in this four-year curriculum is offered on and off campus. 


‘ atoor- L 
“the Phy: Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography courses are given 
hic ‘onal Oceanic and \tmospheric Administration, the Naval Oceanog- 


w.e Office "y ^ 
Wt fice, the U.S. Army Topographic Command, and at other locations 


istant ¢ 
trance ent from the campus 


ted 


on requirements are stated on pages 17-20; residence requirements are 
Page 47, ; 


bh 
nsi 


D 

M m za grading is described on page 31. For regulations regarding pro- 

hh, Pension, and readmission, see pages 3 

Alain f 800d standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 

Sof cone es of B or better in half of the courses taken in one of the two 

W 105. *ntration: (1) Cartography- Cart 103, 104, 111, 112, Geod 110, 
`e} Geodesy—Geod 110, 155, 156, 160, 161, Geop 105. 


" 
"corn 


11 
2-33. 


Semester 

Q Required —First Year Hours 

rt 1.5 ^ 
Eng] 10 Introduction to Cartography ice Ad D 6 
Engl 1] English Composition: Language as Communication............ 3 
Math 3 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences : 
ath 3. Tecalculus ....................... 

cA Calculus of One Variable 3 

he Phys 5: General Physics 4 
lan tUdies. Introduction to Modern Physics 4 
C 1-75. TO be selected from the following 6 


| n 1-2. Introductory Anthropology 
Geog 51: Principles of Economics 
p Stog 55. Introduction to Geography 
me 39. 49. production to Economic Geography 
: uropean Civilization in Its World Context 
| i: introduction to Political Science 
Soc 2. U roductory Sociology 
ses of Sociology 


32 
Q Required. Second Year 
Chen Tt 107. " 
SIMA Physiography TETI 3 
hd 31s». Peneral Chemistry ..... " 8 
Qa 172: ntroduction to English Literature, or 
6 12. g oduction to American Literature... 6 
rte CYA MORBUM 3 
' Geodetic Surveying 3 
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w 
ge 
Geol 1 or 3: Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors ......««77"" 1 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables..................... a p 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions............... enm 
9 
Required —Third Year —_— o 
Geod 17: Elementary Photogrammetry ..... j 
Geod 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry ... j 
Geod 110: Map Projections .................. 1 
Geop 105: Elementary Geophysics ......... í 
Ocea 101-2: Elementary Oceanography ............. eene 6 
Other Courses: Six semester hours to be selected from the following.. 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Mus 3: Introduction to Musical Understanding 
Mus 4: Survey of Music Literature 
Phil 50: Introduction to Philosophy 
Rel 9: The Old Testament 
Rel 10: The New Testament 
Rel 21: Introduction to Religious Thought í 
Rel 59-60: History of Religions = = J— 
Elective: (Selected in consultation with the adviser)..." oO 
Areas of Concentration 4 
k | oon . studen 
Two areas of concentration are open to students in this program; | 
select one at the beginning of the fourth year. | 
Required—Fourth Year —— 
CARTOGRAPHY CONCENTRATION 
Cart 103-4: Photo Interpretation... nnnm E 
Cart 111: Cartographic Techniques ............«mmm uem 
Cart 112: Advanced Cartography ............ mmt nd Qc 44 
*Elective: (Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics o annm. E | 
ography selected in consultation with the à 120 
Tot. ne 


GEODESY CONCENTRATION 


Geod 155: Elementary Geodesy — na si; 
Geod 156: Geodetic Astronomy .....mmmm nt 
Geod 160: Mathematics of Adjustments and Leas 
Geod 161: Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogra hysics. 
*Elective: (Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, ane 
ography selected in consultation with 
Total sc. ecccctiertosiesettudeee ite RR 
* Recommended courses: Cart 120, 125, 130; Ocea 120 | 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


| 
D Y Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
i ; Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 676-7013. 


Y Co) il ; 
kp, work in this four-year curriculum is offered on and off campus. 


artopr: s I 
‘the “ography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography courses are given 
"Wie ational Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the Naval Oceanog- 
Wig, a. © the U.S. Army Topographic Command, and at other locations 


by distant from the campus. 

EN ce requirements are stated on pages 17—20; residence requirements are 
on Page 47. 

URS 

* sys : e à; cone _ 

ation of grading is described on page 31. For regulations concerning 


tio 
bee Suspension, and readmission, see pages 32-33. 
à nain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 


ly ides of B or better in at least 9 semester hours of course work in the 


M Geop 105; Ocea 101-2; and 9 semester hours selected from Ocea 
' 112, 113, 114, 115. 
CULLUM 
Semester 
Required—First Year Hours 
Q - 
bn 22: Introduction to Cartography....................— D— 6 
e 10: English Composition: Language as Communication.............. 3 
Math ll: English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences.. 3 
ath 30: Precaleulus. A ideni Bos op EE T 3 
Ph 31: Calculus of One Variable ................ : 
MEME General Physics .......— orte tte 4 
"got 2 Introduction to Modern Physics ... e 
‘ao, 75 ‘£s: To be selected from the following 


Anth ES Introduction to American Civilization 
Econ ~2: Introductory Anthropology 


in: principles of Economics 
NS 49. ntroduction to Geography 


ht 39. 40. Introduction to Economic Geography 
rs e. European Civilization in Its World Context 
Soc 1. Introduction to Political Science 
Soc >: Introductory Sociology 
` Uses of Sociology 


32 


i | Required — Second Year 

1-15. ds TM 

Beis Introduction to Biology for Science Majors..................--- 8 

71-72: introduction to English Literature, or 

O lorg: jo duction to American Literature......... E 

Mor 4: p roductory Geology for Nonscience Majors .. 
435. m Toductory Geology for Nonscience Majors „u.s... 

* Malculus of Several Variables... 


UUA 
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Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions................. 
Ocea 101-2: Elementary Oceanography ............. eene 


Required—Third and Fourth Years | 


1 
Cart 107:  Physiography ..........5.. erret oes noon epeoneonsee th 
Cart 108: Climatology ............... t 
Chem 11-12: General Chemistry j 
Geop 105: Elementary Geophysics ................ nmm IN 
Oceanography: To be selected from the following 
Ocea 11: Navigation 
Ocea 110: Physical Oceanography 
Ocea 111: Ocean Waves and Tides 
Ocea 112: Biological Oceanography 
Ocea 113: Marine Geophysics | 
Ocea 114: Chemical Oceanography 
Ocea 115: Geological Oceanography : 
Other Courses: (Courses in Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology; bi 
physics, Oceanography, and Physics, selected in cons” 18 
tion with the adviser) E í 
Elective: To be selected from the following 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Mus3: Introduction to Musical Understanding 
Mus 4: Survey of Music Literature 
Phil 50: Introduction to Philosophy 
Rel 9: The Old Testament 
Rel 10: The New Testament | 
Rel21: Introduction to Religious Thought 
Rel 59-60: History of Religions 7o 
"TOtal............rerreecccecreccecoensocoreseeseseporeo sn E 


SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


SERVICEMEN'S OPPORTUNITY COLLEGE (SOC) 


.—. men's OPPO 
George Washington University has been designated à Serviceme" A 
ity College (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for servicemen. ev " 
cational program goals through courses offered on base, !n à on eh | 
weekends, and at other nontraditional time frames. In support rmal ac 
George Washington University, while still maintaining its nO s of, 


Lee a : » educationa i 
standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the — been esta ad | 
individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions hav viduals "d 
whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, 1 chelors 5 oes | 

: a Ba Scie, | 


as SOC students who desire to obtain an Associate's OT and nt | 
T Seeder t :an College of ATÍS 77. «regm | 
from George Washington University's Columbian CO E utr a 

will be assured of a degree completion program through us 

that follows: 


* Recommended courses: Cart 120, 125, 130; Ocea 120 | 
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^ie Wy g. cata i i seah a 
tf 4 Washington University, a Servicemen’s Opportunity College, agrees to 
Slowing: 

: j À " " 
Nn admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor of 
Tk , Studies degree candidacy, the student may take the required course 
Tn Kter on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, courses of study 
i ile à degree candidate may be applied toward the degree sought, as a 
kg, ent 9r an approved elective. Although the grade of D is not accept- 
Vio, canter, it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may 
ta eve 


x T, be counted toward the total number of semester "Mié ing i 
"nte ysree, and it should not be repeated. Courses will be taken at 
n ashington University unless the serviceman is transferred to a + 
on o Served by this University. In the case of transfer and Nom 
"dent e Student’s future assignment, arrangements will be mace ee 
Dene, "d the counselor assigned to him by the College of General Stuc 


ie that the courses he takes elsewhere satisfy his George Washington 


l a Y Program. 
hip, mic credit may be obtained by any one or a combination of the 


^) 


as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student at this 


I ence standing for academic studies taken at other accredited aeo 
1 (A E Such studies meet the requirements for the degree, or by exan " 
h imum of 42 semester hours allowed for the Associate's degree; a 
Vitin semester hours allowed for the Bachelor’s degree.) } 

Nw the e maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing 
: Associate in Arts in General Studies degree, a maximum of 30 hours 
fined by any one or combination of the methods below. Within the 
Or of 30 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing toward! tho 
eneral Studies degree, a maximum of 60 hours may be obtained 
+ Colle, r Combination of the methods below. ) sumedaes 
* Sue Level Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinations.— 
thie ct Ex 
Tnt, Ment 


J 
PO for Bachelor's degree, 60 semester hours. SR 
ed ina -evel Examination (CI EP) General Examination. -CLEP e : 
Nis tions are offered in five areas: Mathematics; Social Sciences; Hu 
Sciences; and English Composition. (Credit—advanced 
So take Biven for the General Test in English pesar unie gie 
y Mary Sch * CLEP General Examinations, a student must ses amni 
Nie Ular Sol for three years or more, and he must not have = " = 
hours college program during that time. Maximum credit allowed, 
k i . * 
A E" College Of Arts and Sciences Special Department nage A 
i - may request any department of Columbian College to o or 
X *Xamination covering the subject matter of any specific course. 
M^ alate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department may 
Moy it) jf a student performs satisfactorily, he may receive 


W 
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; ion 
: A : i : jscret! 
credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both, at the d ive 


of the department. (A student who has previously taken examination gs fot 
course requirements may not, however, at a later time take examin ally 
credit in the same courses.) Special departmental examinations wi ination 


- ; : n 
be of at least three hours' duration. A fee of $25 for each course ^it all 


is charged for preparing, administering, and grading. Maximum €T Bachel* 
for Associate's degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for 
degree, 60 semester hours. ours if d 


4. Service Schools —A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 h pasis of 
courses are “professional”) semester hours may be obtained on the 5 
service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordant Force 
“Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Arme inari) 
issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience.  " milit 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for 
experience as such. 

5. Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 
earned through the successful completion of correspondence 
level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
credited college or university. 

III. The minimum requirement for the | 
degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the meste f 
General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum O 8 Bachelors 4 
for the Associate’s degree and a minimum of 30 hours for the mit cn 
gree must be completed at George Washington University, but emes er o 
pleted at any point in the student’s program of study. At least | sity: 
in the selected area of concentration must be taken at this ua i minis 

IV. The College of General Studies will handle and coordina deg 
tive matters and be the point of contact with the college pee will a 
The provisions as stated in the College of General Studies catà 
in all cases not specifically mentioned in this agreement. Genera 

V. Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the College 9 
catalogue on a year-to-year basis. 

VI. Students accepted under this program are subject to aint 
suspension regulations of the University, and are required to " 
tic standards. ntatives are 

VII. In addition to trained counselors, 
signed to each installation to assist in the counseling funct 


a 
15 semester hours ale 
"a courses OF ac 

pally ? 


or a regi 


Associate in Arts in G 


| studi 


san al 
on 
he prol schol 


University Represe 
jon. 


RAM 
ACCELERATED ASSOCIATE'S DEGREE COMPLETION PROSTS pe 


The Accelerated Associate's Degree Completion Program » on Navy 
derson Hall and Fort Myer in Virginia, and at the Washingt di 
the District of Columbia. deg 
This accelerated Program permits an individ ^ 
Associate in Arts in General Studies in approximately cording tot "m 
time study. Time to complete the Program will vary 8 c by exami og 
of advanced standing granted through transfer of credit r “i | 
according to the number of courses the student 1s enrole” mplete pis P 
designed for the highly motivated individual who must everyone 
of study in a limited period of time. Classes are open to 


Graduate Degrees 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Store 


‘hey OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medical Care 
& " de 


Unde gree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
Mieg EO direction. of the Department of Religion Although certain 
^ m this program are offered only through the College of General Studies 
E tate centers, candidates for this degree must register as a campus degree 
e Prog the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. ST 

DM Sram of study is interdisciplinary and combines both professional 
Nigga Mic work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide training in 
Nien’ graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose professional 
Ya ness might be increased through the combination of clinical experience 
By yy mic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those medical stu- 
Tt, eat’ a sense of the significance of theological insights for the care 
RI e 


tL Mrelativa 4 or 
tea ative study; and (3) to provide a program of research and study in 


Png Al Support for the program comes from (1) Clinical Training pro- 
alter 7 National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
Nai Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of Health Care 
0 , Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and departments of the 
A i €dicine and Health Sciences 
“Reji i ram of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
I EM Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of approved course 
inar" Without a thesis and the passing of a Master's Comprehensive 
1S fo potior concerning admission requirements and the specific require- 
"Ian ofi degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or the 
the Department of Religion. 


TN MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
i hoo 

ty E of Education has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Master 
Wh Education. This off-campus degree program is designed for educa- 


E Wis . : gia bre 
Y and t to increase their knowledge of professional and academic infor- 
t 9 prepare for special types of educational service. 


ae of Arts in Education degree programs offered at TL 

ON Ee in the following fields: elementary adito. 

4 Strati a on; higher education; human resource development; secon z 

"inostic Secondary education; special education—crisis-resource teach- 

lip, Plescriptive teaching, early childhood special education; and 
uman relations. 


N 


r 


t 
p etai 
1) *d i > 4 - LAJ > . 

^. Mormation see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The program of study consists of a minimum of Y 
course work, depending upon the chosen field. The thesis (equi 
semester hours) is optional. 


alent t 


RESIDENCE 


ite 
: $ à accred! 
Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other plete at 
institutions; however, a minimum of 30 semester hours must ^ admissi 
this University, with no less than 21 semester hours completed afte 
to Master’s degree candidacy. 
SCHOLARSHIP T 
À Mr» i . i ents who 

A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Studenti ts wh? 
a grade of C in more than two courses are subject to suspension. of pduciti 
receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the Schoo 
before enrollment for further work. 
INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL ni 


7 orized 
Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or w (Auth 


drawal) may be assigned are described on pages 31-32. 
Removing an Incomplete.—Although the grade o 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usual 
tion or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equiv 
“Incomplete” cannot be made up after the lapse of one calenc p ch 
written permission of the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to a7 


ly the fin mo 


THE THESIS 


Students who elect a thesis must register on campus fo j 
choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing bY 
viser and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement O iled regu gie 
cation standards for the thesis and printed copies of in in the 0 
garding the form and reproduction of the thesis are availa NT 
the Dean. ioe the pei 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, Y facil ig 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member ef hed, à adit 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 1s resents S, 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition pun 1 during iy 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see Pe aditional p p 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond ; thesis aga? , 
year, the student must register for the entire 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


6 hours O 


rs 0 
33 or 36 semester hou i 


i the 
f | may remain " d 
normally ani 


f 
6 
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Virg » 
| R S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Li addit; 
It 
Noy lon to the course exar 


ex; ninations, the candidate must pass a special three- 
tw pation on his 


area of specialization. Candidates for the examination 

Plica on o tered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a ee 

"ior to t i : the Office of the School of Education no later than thirty days 
ate of the examination 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 
the C. 
i uate School of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction over the 
Tute Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
We, pp degree programs provide a course of study appropriate to those 
tado © wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They are offered both 
: Shdents APU. The programs off campus can only be offered for s qp 
: libi. th mutual educational goals. The programs allow a maximum 
hes Provig. "ever, they must be developed around identified objectives and 
th ‘tative. Structured sequence of study toward these goals. University 
ge con empl: Will work with interested groups to develop suitable programs. 
diate e P'ated curriculum must be approved prior to admission to the 
ese School. A student interested in interdisciplinary work leading to one 
0 is not in a group program must register on campus. — 
on Special Studies programs currently available in off- 
>» See "Special Degree Programs," pages 79-81. 
k dioc Information on the regulations for the off-campus degrees, see 
Gradu for Off-campus Students, available at the Office of the Dean of 


ate Sc - í 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


ta 
» etaj 5 
ie 3 led Inform 


En 
REM 
“MENT: 
he S FOR THE DEGREES 


Tà 
of of study cons 
E COurses in the 
ftom «nice 
ih, "Tom p> 


ation, see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 


ists of 36 semester hours of course work including 

arts and sciences (e.g., economics, natural sciences, 

^ y Psychology, sociology, statistics), with not more than ent 

PN unde, "le department. There are no thesis or tool requirements. 
Progra Braduate courses (those numbered 101-200) may be included 
x Study upon the approval of the Graduate School and with 

im teen complete additional work for ceca tag TESI 

s Eu Study must be approved by the Dean of the Gradua 

Sciences and the departmental advisers. 


ot . * 
n d semester hours must be completed after admission to Mas- 
acy, 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


: de 

Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative. ul 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. $M 
departments may require a higher average. + his pie 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course In rov 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require à departmentally apr hool 
written statement justifying the student's continuance in the Gra -— upo 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is continge pg 
the Dean's approval. A course in the program of studies for wae ugh a 
received cannot be subsequently removed from the program even tho 
other course is taken as a substitute. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


rith- 
ed wit 
Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and w (Authorz 


drawal) may be assigned are described on pages 31-32. 
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Remo; 
Noy . " 
ie of Lt an Incomplete An "Incomplete" must be made up before the 
ng, ^t calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one 
(pg, , 2T remains as a grade of / on the student's record. The grade of 7 


Ite] ° removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equiva- 
Csew ere E § 


WAST 
E , 
Rs COMPREHENSIV E EXAMINATION 


ð fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 

Den à al circumstances, and with the approval of the department and 

M time’ Peat the Examination at the next scheduled date. If he fails a sec- 
» NO further opportunity to take the Examination is permitted. 


"iw t 


duat 

n e : 

M ie dents who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School of Arts 
"ie E should inform the School in writing. The last day for complete 
Ses — Without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of 


y 

i top ABSENCE 

A Student ; 

hes ent !'5 temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 

& Year e absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 

à IY to notif »0 the period of leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 

a Tepistra the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a 
andida “aon period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, 

Cy will be terminated. 


he MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 
»* Soh, 

wm C s Government and Business Administration has academic juris- 
wm Provid, degree of Master of Science in Administration. This degree 
bi in ad à course of study appropriate for those students currently 
we or "ment or industry. It is a professional degree, preparing 
n ving th . Positions of higher and broader responsibility and generally 


oral pro MPetence as administrators. Students expecting sen 
TM Ud should consult the Committee on Doctoral Studies in t e 
«Sites Thment and Business Administration concerning necessary 
tudents will usually find it advantageous to consult with the 

hivers in planning their Master's degree programs. — ; 
Y Cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will be 
" I degre, -Campus center. However, any student who has been ad- 
Candidacy may arrange to complete his curriculum by regis- 
73 Of pp Campus registration is limited to 12 semester hours of the 
Bister Or e '€ degree program. Only students with Bachelor's degrees 
Cori numbered above the 200 level in the School of Gov- 
ess Administration. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The principal objective of the School of Government and Business Ad 
tion is to prepare its graduates for positions in the management of 
ganizations in both business and government. The degree programs ent and 
signed to prepare students both for entrance into business and governm 

for advancement to high-level management positions. 

Programs in the School include examination of admi / 
quantitative approaches to decision-making common to both busin isions 
ernment. These programs stress the points at which major policy dec 
either business or government must give consideration to relate educatio? 
sions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management © educ* 
is not limited to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest seD*^ 
tion for management responsibility. tal educatio? 

It is the policy of the School to emphasize à broad fundamen inista™ 
as the best preparation for positions carrying management or 4 
responsibility. 

The degree of Master of Science in Administration develops - 
common to all management positions regardless of the nature of t 
This degree program is based on the study of the principles 9 tion. 
human relations, and problem-solving plus an area of speciali d e of Dm 

In order to provide students with a common body of knowlece ent of # 
ness or governmental administration, programs include the eq"! 
least one year of work comprising the following areas: oncepts: pro’ 

1. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the € annt 
esses, and institutions in marketing and distribution, 
functions; in the case of governmental administration, à ' d 
cepts, processes, and institutions of planning, programming, 
sonnel practices, and policy formulation in government. of pusin 
2. A background of the economic and legal environment ^ 
government enterprise, along with consideration of the social a m 
fluences on business. f accounting 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods © 
budgeting, quantitative methods, and information systems. | «e. Con 

4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships: 
motivation systems, and communications. of uncertainty 9 | 

5. A study of administrative processes under » the " 
cluding the integration of analysis and policy d 
management level. 


nistrativ 


elem 


conditio 
etermination a 


"La 


ADMISSION e 1^ 
Candidates” PP 


For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree 
pages 20-21. 
| 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


ahi a pk 
RESIDENCE pleted " | 


com 
aduate work must be 


A minimum of 30 semester hours of gr 
gram. 


registered as a degree candidate in this off-campus pro 
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ay > inc led i the 30 
^ eis a d thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be incluc e Ps 

i gr ju ite stude t who trans $ 
f Cou se Work taken In residence A grac Uc A 

Tom a k k n r fers 


vie » 
i i ave ¢ imum of 12 
nother division of the University is required to have a min 
t | in this off-campus program. 
? course work as a degree candidate in this off-c: f: 


“HOLARS Hp 
, = "The er: fC 
p average of B or better is required for the Master’s aen, Tw Fev E: i 
trad onsidered as failing but must be counter-balanced by " pu Wim: 
uate Course of equal status. A Master's degree candidate v " iiie 
T er F in a course required in his program of study is ee — 
a, or Consideration by the Dean’s Council of the School of a hie " 

Administration as to why he should be allowed to cc 


* Uiness | 
e arship is unsatisfac- 
m jecti > scholarship is 
oy ward a degree objective. A student whose scholarship 
* 08 Suspended 


ta 


ay 


~ 
M i 
PLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


i 7 
~ ” (2 rized With- 
hys under Which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) and W (Author 

i : pen e) a 
Remo, * % assigned are described on pages 31-32. 


he la Ing an Incomplete —The grad 
‘ely ea Y Of the examinatior 
‘ened A Ing the semest 
UM " n "Incomp| 


ate an 
e of J must be removed no later e 
à ! 1 ce ecte edi- 
n period for the fall or spring se Mere s 
è Ji i > y > IS as- 

er or summer session in which the grade o 


: " . a ymatically 
R ete" that is not removed within this period Is € aa an 
is an p potare >d extenuating circumst: s 
E 9o an F, In cases of well-documented — e c ropriate com- 
tj » . . ° > >a e > ! 
wn and a student max jointly petition the Dean, or the app 
hy," (Or Addition: 


e Such 
tio àl time in which to complete the work of ion peg bse 
k mitt me peri The grade o é 
* remo, houlg be submitted within the same period. £ 


cv edes 
i i i i Te : aking its equivalen 
“Chere by reregistering for the course here, or by taking 
h 
N 
Vin 
i ibstituted for 6 semester 
iN f on Proval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted 


esis and the faculty adviser and presented to the Pene z 
ent and Business Administration no later thant era the 
alendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations Us eti 
I the thesis are available at the Office o 3 H 
Services. College of General Studies. ine the two 
tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, eme n of the 
0 s Tegisters for thesis (299-300), to the advice and directio a thesis 

© faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. cet va further 
ditional Successive academic year is granted wept tration 
The Student must, however, maintain pes ra [ne kcu 
If the preparation of the thesis extends more t register 
d the date the student registers for thesis 300, he — course. 
Ours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeate ; 


*ntire 
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COURSE SUBSTITUTION 
facul! 


the 
It is the responsibility of the student to get written approval from 


adviser prior to registration for any course substitution. , f n service’ 
substitution are available at the Office of Counseling and Informatio 


College of General Studies. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION si 
"e rehe 
a written Master s Comp pave 


The Master's candidate is required to pass 
jus Me j ont mus 
Examination. Before applying for the Examination, the studen n g mus 
courses in his program : all cou 
have maintained a 3.00 (B) average. If a student has complete egist” 
z tinuous sion 


work, continuous registration must be maintained, and the con' r Ses 
1 Summe it! 


i i / nari n except for the 
tion fee paid, until the Examination is taken, except for that time: ^g 


if the student does not intend to take the Examination at J 
withdraw only 9) "m 


completed or be registered for all of the 


applying for the Examination, a candidate may ke the Exam 
writing to the appropriate department chairman Failure to taxt Examindli 
tion without an official withdrawal constitutes a failure for she, what he P? 
In writing the Examination, the student is expected to correlate ^ field. Tk 
learned in his course work and his reading in the literature oft udens gt 
Examinations are conducted at the | niversity in December ton ni^ July s 
uating in February, in April for students graduating in May, an o 


August for students graduating in September. 

A candidate who fails the Examination may, 
and with specific approval of his advisers, repeat t 
after the lapse of one semester and the undertaking of ad 
If he fails a second time, no further opport 


n 
: „jrcumst® 
in exceptional cire ut ofl! 


he Examination. on 8 


5k epa i 
ditional [Mnt xo 


unity to tare 


prescribed 
nation will be permitted. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


y should b° ^ 


roximate order the 


The following courses are listed in the app 
in the student's program of study: 


Met 201: Advanced Administrative Management 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 
Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 
Mat 240: Survey of Information Technology 
BAd 202: Relations of Government to Business . rt 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics 


Area of 
Concentration: 
tElective: 


i Bee Oy oO") LURE teem 
; ysis 


* Met 204 is waived for students electing Administration of S 
or Operations 


nancial Management, Information Systems Technology, 325 to satisfy 


» ıt 225 
as an area of concentration. Students in these areas utilize Mg 


quirement 
t Not required in the Administration of Science and Technology sentis semeste 
Econ 217-18 may be used to satisfy the Econ 220 requirement * 


n. 
.entratiol 
area of concen pours 
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AREAS 

OF 6 " 

F CONCENTRATION 
I |, 


“MINISTRATION 


p 
{ul py ; 
400, T Advisers. 


OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY* 


Daniel D Roman, Professor of Management Science; Government 
Phone 676-6678 


Nation; uildi 8; Jack W. Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 
My; "IDE Y, Room 21, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-7139. 
Ministrat; 
$m. "Ud ~ 1 3 
Sering E Of Science and Technology replaces former Management Engi- 
hie d : i f " 3 
“ation, 9rmer Research and Development Management areas of concen- 
Thi 
, Als ne 
l vw a et 4 , . c . 
a ation E of concentration provides a basic academic and professional 
he Managem. the Management of science and technology. The courses cover 
Shnoloo pes Of research and development organizations; the implications of 
d ~y H ] 
ke and t change and its effect on professional manpower; international 
5 and pu “chnology, including technology forecasting, assessment, and trans- 
Ic n - B L 
* Policy toward science and technology. 
& Semester 
on 2) Hours 
M Survey of Economics s 6 
Met 22€: l'heory and Man: gement of Systems 3 
Merasa; Managerial Statistics 1 TI. a 
Met 239. Administration of Research and Development .............00000 3 
PAd 236. Seminar: Administration of Research and Development . 3 
PAq 265. Technological Change and Manpower iaki. denis 3 
^' Seminar: Science, Techn logy, and Public Policy SA 3 
l'otal : 24 
HAV 
R VIORAT SCII NC A 
ult ^" ENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


p J z > . - s " 

Wi g; 501, E K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences, Gov- 

n Sience, oe 676-7375; Jerry Harvey, Associate Professor of Manage- 
ng Y, Room 10, 2131 G Street, N.W , Telephone 676-6205. 


1 à of c 

t Conce . ^A 
mast be àvior j tration reflects the assumption that the effective utilization 
sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that the 


wo l " a 

t^ ADpl; ehay yrs 

bei his t A ral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
: *chnica 5 : 
ty." Organ; s: - 
"Mp t ational g 


0n; * Stude * 
Pimi; Cent with 


| and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in ef- 


rowth and improvement. Thus, courses are designed to 


is de 

‘Meme Creating designed to fulfill the need for professionals capable of de- 

$ he necessary behavioral and organizational 
> ^rre 

tong f such gin. l'aPidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrela- 


complexity of modern organizations and their 


Organizational development. 


the equivalent is prerequisite for this course 


tz 


ast EP 
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*Mgt 208: Current Issues in Organizational Behavior 
*Mgt 210: Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change 
*Mgt 212: Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods nt 
Mgt 224: Theory and Management of Systems „eeen 2: 
*Mgt 262: Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory | m b y the | 
Other Courses: To be selected from the following as approved y gi 3 ! 


adviser .......... MEM Ur 
BAd211: Leadership and Executive Development f 
Mgt 213: Consultative Processes in Organizations 


Mgt 230: Administration of Research and Development j 

PAd 223: Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations — ) 

PAd 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization y : 
"Total: AML RAE iie NEL | 

III, BUSINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT} sss | 
national Fi N 


Faculty Adviser: Rodney W. Eldridge, Associate Professor of Inter 
Government 405, Telephone 676-6892. , b dgeting |! 
This area of concentration provides a background in business | | mana me | 
trollership, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financia ^ imple!" 
processes. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analys )bi 

tation, and controls necessary for making effective financial decisio 


Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 
BAd 231: Financial Decision-making ..........« 
BAd 232: Capital Resource Management, 
BAd 233: International Business Finance... 
BAd 237: Investment Analysis... 
tMgt 225: Managerial Statistics I 


pou ada MG du e M ettecsesventestseessesteet 


IV. GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 302, 

, ; : : , Government iist” 
Faculty Advisers: David S. Brown, Professor of Management, public Adm 

phone 676-6295; Stephen R. Chitwood, Associate Professor O 
tion, Government 310, Telephone 676-6064. 
This area of concentration emphasizes p s i 
in government. It provides the broad dimensions of public rvice- got | 
those preparing for managerial responsibility in the public Se 


olicy formulation : 


PAd 213: Administration in Government 
PAd231: Public Personnel Administration... 
PAd 251: Governmental Budgeting ^ 
PAd252: Problems in Planning, Programming, a 
PAd 260: Policy Formulation and Administration . 


* Offered only on campus 

t Mgt 204 is waived in this area of concentration iite for 
E uisite 

t Mgt 203 Mathematics for Management or the equivalent 1$ pm 
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R PERSONNEI MANAGEMENT 
culty Advise 


4 


Tele r: Joe L. Jessup, Professor of Business Administration; Government 
. “phone 676.6068. 


ton, - of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 

“one ns the student for administrative responsibility in industrial per- 

Austria] nent, [he courses cover the fields of personnel management, 

r Leon, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, and man- 
Pment and utilization. 


Semester 
BA Hours 
2 » . . 
BAY E Personnel Management and Industrial Relations.................... 3 
BAq E Seminar: Personnel Management.................. rennen 3 
BAd 313. Unionism and Collective Bargaining................ i T 3 
«13; Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
PAd 93 Labor Relations secsecssssssssisscoss.ovedssaissvesasoeetsossse "w-——I e 3 
533: Seminar Manpower Development and Utilization . 3 
Lir DU AA. SNMP a 15 
"I 
" INFO 
RV : 
m ‘ATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY’ 
lu; J Avice , ; T1 
"lign “ers: John F McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Adminis- 


ir ne’, Gove 1 r ( ; ] 

Ma? inge ent 409, Telephone 676-7089; Walton E. Smith, Associate Profes- 

eisg. Sement Science, Building Y, Room 22, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 

hf 
Mati 

b “ation q 

"essi n Systems 


ng a 
4, Sand former c z 
This former Systems Management areas of concentration, 


— New ; 
nd: are: k 7 " i 
ading *à of concentration is designed to provide a managerial under- 


Technology is a combination for former Automatic Data 


M h t J i i . * * " * 
a ing incl Principles of manual, mechanical, and electronic information 
P uding computer programming concepts, methods, and languages; 


ta » atio : AF 
ton n Of the capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure of infor- 


engi wem; d, aiment; a knowledge of all phases of management — 
n "8 ¢ e rol à opment, implementation, and evaluation; and an un "e 
ĉinoj ology it. of both management and systems personnel in informa- 

" P^ also provides an appreciation of the role of information 


m e se] articipate in the development of management information 
SMe select; ‘ y amen ^ s 
Nong » um Of computer equipment; and in the installation, man 

“ation of management information systems during class ses- 


Semester 
Met 224. - Hours 
"Mgt 22 3 Theory and Management of Systems ............. e o 3 
25: Man: - ? 
Bt24;. ,,"nagerial Statistics I entere nennen nennen 3 
“nagement Information Systems Development and Appli- 
Mgt 242. C cation c 3 
Mgt 243. Omparative Computer Systems . 3 
~ anagement of Information Technology ..........«« " 3 
EM l'otal vu — 15 


ution. Mgt 244 Information Systems and Telecommuni- 
*matic, E "3€ Management (3) are recommended electives for this area. 
nt or the equivalent is prerequisite to this course. 
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VII. INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE m 
: i s " inistr4 ' 
Faculty Adviser: Geza P. Lauter, Associate Professor of Business Adm 
Government 404, Telephone 676-7374. 
This area of concentration prepares students for careers in fi veers 
multinational basis or about to enter the international field; fot business ir 
federal government and in international agencies concerned wit Foreig Ser’ 
dustry, and finance abroad; and for the commerce option of the 


+40 on ? 
rating 
rms ope in the 


ice Officer Examination. D n 
Hous 
3 l 
BAd 233: International Business Finance 
BAd 248: International Marketing............. 
BAd 255: International Business in Perspective . 
BAd 256: Seminar: International Trade „s.es 
BAd 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm 
(CU MRRERNERNMNNNNERA— 
VIII. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING i 402 
n | 
d " " folge overnme 
Faculty Adviser: Anthony J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; G 
Telephone 676-6055. d systems of Y 
This area of concentration provides a knowledge of interrelatet on the eq 
counting in planning and control for management. Emphasis ! fot general A 
ments of management for accounting information with concert ee acco! 
corporate accounting principles to the extent related to the mà m 
ing functions. ` T" prerequisl® 
Acct 115 Survey of Financial Accounting or the equivalen E 
the Managerial Accounting area of concentration. Hows 
j 
j 
*Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 3 
Acct 262: Business Income Taxation... 1 
Acct 276: Management Planning and Control j 
Acct 295: Seminar in Accounting...........««« MM sg 
BAd 231: Financial Decision-making........+:+-sset tmt f 
"Total... cocci oeeosooe seine 
IX. OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIST ment Scie! 
r oi ^ Manage 
Faculty Adviser: William W. Hardgrave, Associate Professor Of e ' 
Building Y, Room 20, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6877 dugfivt ie 
r ; i^ tanding of qu ile 
This area of concentration develops an understancil! n-making: i qe 
proaches to problems of managerial control and decisio oe ematic® «i 
program will develop a competent background in — 4 jications 
associated with the various techniques, it is oriented ee t- 
techniques rather than their theoretical mathematical con 
6 
rogram qi 
, js P 
See : into this 
* If Acct 215 or an equivalent course has been taken prior to entrance 
may substitute Acct 275 or 282. 


t Mgt 204 is waived in this area of concentration 
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Semester 
*Mgt 22 Hours 
Do X Managerial Statistics I......... MENTO AGAR xS NS 3 
Rt 226: M Éa . "os 
Mgt 553. anaperial Statistice IL............. A 5: 54082000990 ..2 sè 3 
" 2. Mathematical -rogramming: Techniques and Applications 3 
Met 229 Techniques of Operations Research.................. em 3 
fT Course Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research.. 3 
s: To be selected from the following as approved by the 
BAd 22 adviser : MONTO UTD pr 6 
Met 224 Seminar: Manufacturing Production 
Met 242. Theory and Management of Systems 
*: Comparative Computer Systems 
Total à MEE EE M. 21 


X 
PROG 
URE - 
Qu EMENT AND CONTRACTING 
s "ity > 
Gov,” Adviser: 
Uy ser: Ste 2v y " tle . 
“MMent 31» Stanley N. Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 
dis are. ^ Telephone 676-7462. 
lig 1 Of conce . 1 [ y 
e *Quippin tation provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
s Contracting on Student for administrative responsibility in procurement 
leg ot the fede he courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement activi- 
Cral ral government, and contracting activities of vendors to the 


Ove 
Svernment 
Semester 
BAd T" * Hours 
BAq 280: sting and Materials Management ... : qeseeedetosten 3 
* TTOcurement and Contracting : 


M povernment Contract Administration , 3 
BAq 285. E and Negotiation : 3 

. V apy r 
ystems Procurement and Project Management..... 


l'otal..... "e z 15 


PU 
BLIC FINANCIAI 


lig. G Adviser. S 
, * Ste " L 4 Ae 
Ti Vernment He R. Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administra- 


a 
"ental 


^ 


MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 


provides a broad foundation for work in govern- 
ramming, budgeting; and for controllership and related 


“isi _ vanagement art Lo disco e - 
aking i activities. Its main stress is on financial processes and 
n the public service 

Semester 

Acct 9 5: Su ZO Hours 

p d 273. Men of Managerial Accounting Persis 3 
pi : G Ministration in Government... 3 
Ad25): Probl tal Budgeting 1o. Si GS RR ACH 3 
ems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting............ 3 

E081 is.) E NI S E MN AE aie 12 


` 


My 
t % 
Athen cti , 


for Ma 
Management 
agement or the equivalent is prerequisite for this course. 
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XII. PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT Go | 
. : r , . : : » :nistration 
Faculty Adviser: Irwin Dubinsky, Assistant Professor of Public Administr 
ernment 403, Telephone 676-7376. found? | 
ae j n , i 'essiona 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and profes perso! 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in pu nization | 
management, The courses cover the federal administrative org ion d 
process; principles, functions, and problems of personnel papers de 
public service; unionism and collective bargaining; and manpo 


ment and utilization. 


BAd 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining... 
PAd 213: Administration in Government e — 
PAd 231: Public Personnel Administration... rmm 
PAd232: Problems in Public Personnel Management.....-. 
PAd 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization 


l'otal 


of 


ELECTIVES «te {0 
opriatt © 
t electives apP" 
Unless a student elects to write a thesis, he may select electives «PP meat 9 
by 


his program from graduate courses offered by the School - offer 
Business Administration. To choose electives from the courses - t | 
School of Government and Business Administration or tO chon must o 
other related departmental offerings in this University, the studen form E 
the written approval of the faculty adviser prior to registration, Informa” | 
this purpose may be obtained from the Office of Counseling 4 | 


Services, College of General Studies. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE vd" ^ No 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science in coopera h Center ch 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Langley A-Langley: wi 
ton, Virginia, has a graduate engineering program at i uipmen are ? 
Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equ 


able to students in this program. ( Master of Scien of 
s : 3 TAQAT? »v le egrees O : 4 
The programs at NASA-Langley lead to the deg nt chairman) — 4 git 


(by special permission of the appropriate departme 
Science in the fields of acoustics, aerospace engineering, C and mà 
tural design, flight sciences, fluid mechanics, solid mechans a 
gineering, thermal sciences, electrical engineering, and ag ents: 
programs are open to qualified NASA employees end Mm s status. 
approval of the instructor, courses may be taken in anm ration 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science in C Mary 
Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Ann Master of 
graduate engineering program leading to the degree O re ° 
fields of materials science and systems science. with 
qualified NSRDC employees and area residents. i ooperation 4 pas’ 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science s p arylan^ 
Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderoe^« 
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kadu 

> ate eneinee n >On: . 

ld of Sineering program leading to the degree of Master of Science in the 
i Cea à : x : if 
NSRDC ‘n and marine engineering. The program is open to qualified 


employees and area residents 


»cho f E ete erani ETEN 
Wer these E of Engineering and Applied Science has academic jurisdiction 
UM “gree programs which are administered by the College of General 
Or det 


á 


7 ailed i ^ ` $ 
Pages 21 55 niormation see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 
-“<. 


"oom: 
RREMENTS FOR THE 


. DEGREE 
Minin 
Y nun A 
UM and 1 vier consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate 
ay à Master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). The student 


nf ect a 

3 an i g . " " * . 

"3 Semest Optional program without a thesis which consists of a minimum 

ife e , : 3 

* quired A hours of approved graduate courses. All Master's candidates 
l O pi È 5n ' d Punt 

^r. Taduat Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Students whose 

ate : . s 

lake mo study does not include necessary prerequisites may be required 
U ^ re than th : 

‘termine mission th 

Ment NR y 


€ minimum semester hours required. 

; € student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 

‘hich the Prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 

tg i e student wishes to study. The program of studies in prepara- 
nt’s a Enc! Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 

: ^t and the appropriate department chairman. 

T 

MOLAR p 

Or M, 

M sters work 

tam T ê thesis) 

toy thou ; 

“ited f Uta the 


» à minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who receive 
Or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the optional pro- 
SIS) of graduate course work with the grade of B or higher is 


k Or pr. $ 
"M » are Com Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades 
ty "ng Teadmit; m further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, 
de mi Or two cour E to graduate study. Students who receive the grade of C 
nim seme = are required to take additional course work to make up 
Moy ster hours of work with grades of B. 
PLETE A1, 
dii x AUTHORIZED w ITHDRAWAI 
Ihi, S Under which > : 
Reman, a May ch the grades of / (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 


be 
* * assigned are described on pages 31-32. 
"rite Ta maxim, te Although the grade of J may remain on the rec- 
E. u c t E à ^ 
le Peri Wi m of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
ip of] (thin which he - , TE The 
S equi Cannot ch the uncompleted work must be made up. e 
lid Valent elsewh removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking 
*t Year ; ere. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one 


IS au we 
tomatically changed to an F. 
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jed 
; : ——— 5 s 
time study, must be completed in the School of Engineering and AP 


Science. 


MASTER'S THESIS 


^ ac 
A i it an 
In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must subm à the 

pendent use dy 


ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make inde te 

knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by gradua to 
to furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given ne^ Work 
demonstrate that he can communicate the results of his work in writing ili 
of a suitable character for which the student has professional respo ficant 
may be considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no sig? 

amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 

As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the can 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtaina ; 
office) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He mus pegit 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the Scho! i - 
ning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Registrati the me™ 
299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice d 
ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He may 
adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. ‘ "m 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate c. the ca” 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester 1n bs te specife? 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the ca wi 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay w^ work: 
ous Registration" fee (see page 35) unless he is registered for cou approval fo 
the preparation of the thesis extends bevond the three semester o for thes 
an extension of time will be required and the student must reregis 
300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 

A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. 5 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive us is ter 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate $ i 
nated. roducti 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the t "| 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted g are dep, | 
companying drawings, become the property of the University bound and ™ 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are 
available for circulation. 


it 

andidate must on 
ble at the 9 

it bs 


wiry of UP 
The acceptability ai 


OPTIONAL MASTER’S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS onsi of? | 
i 4 thesis which € 

The student may elect an optional program without a thesis d 

minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. | 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINAT ION 


After completing his prescribed program, the candidate 
Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate substantia This EXP. og 
ciples and method and their use in the area of his interest. any P9 ML. 
may be written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination on his first att 
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g 
" i om: ` ittee 
ll e I approval is given by the appropriate Examining Committee. » 
hi, Of failure to complete the Examination satisfactorily, the student's 
“Wate of. 

te status terminates 


M 
"To COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
ST Master's candidate is allowed a maximum of three calendar years 
Le all degree m ents, from the date of his first graduate-student 
te ration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time Master's 
"dh allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time limit does not 
mY Period of registration as an unclassified student before admission 
ae Student status, nor does it enc compass any specified period spent on 
Fave of absence. Readmission is required upon expiration of leave of 
dw ie conditions and requirements then prevailing. A 
© do not cor nplete degree requirements within the allowe time 
is T Braduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
“Dean, er conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 


i MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
Cho 

UM E of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the N Naval 

Ny pace Georges ( enter Building, Maryland, the Naval Research Lab- 

NUS Ashington, District of Columbia, and the Naval Ordnance Station, 


> 7 1 € € > 
Vram >a lary land. IS in the dev elopmental stage of offering a graduate 
"o. fading | 


3m will p to the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. The 
: Scho | x Open to employees of these organizations and area residents. 
[T Io 
y this pe Engineering and Applied Science has aca idemic jurisdiction 


di dep in : 
"i, "e Program which is administered by the College of General 
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ADMISSION j 
an 

) ; y yee " page Ils 

For detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate,” pag 

21 30^" 


pages 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE at 
ba j "E ; inistration 
The requirements for the degree of Master of Engineering Admin (see pages 
the same as those listed under the degree of Master of Science 
75-77). 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE" rig 


The Doctor of Science degree program offered by the ` 
and Applied Science is designed to prepare the student for í ledge 2 
scholarship by providing a broad, balanced background of know se fields 4 
ance in the performance of research. It requires study of interre z e d 
learning as well as original research in the field of central bM y th 
toral program for each student is determined, on an individua i 


; : , d legree must be -— 
student and his adviser. Work for the doctoral degre the chal 


1.52» talon 
dence on campus except when special permission Is grantee by 
of the department. 
ADMISSION er " 
' x Hie "andidate." P 
For detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate 
pages 22-23. | 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE | 
| 


:ence is di 
The i » decree of Doctor of Science 1$ E 
The program of study for the degree of Doctor lated fields of learnin alll | 


stages. [he first—made up of a study of: interre culminates int arti | 
supports the general area of research concentration CU. . ation a | 
ing examination. The second—composed of research invest tz 
ular subject in a special field and the presentation of such re ner? 

a written dissertation—culminates in the final exam 
quirements for the Doctor of Science degree are (1) = 
ter hours of course work beyond the Master's degree In pr 


qualifying examination; (2) a reading knowledge of one alifying 5) 
erably Russian; (3) the satisfactory completion of the qu ours; d ( 
(4) à dissertation, equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester P 
satisfactory passing of the final oral examination. nt five comple g i 
The candidate must submit to the appropriate departme (not t0 exo og 
of the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract the calenda ig 
words) of his dissertation no later than the date specificd d the wid 
copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcemen ope o 
and one for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. "4 
sertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. — form and TP unit | 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the ices offe by wl 
of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and servi the l 
x. gram is contal? 


* Complete information on the Doctor of Science degree pro! 
of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue 
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My Y: : i 
i (*oflms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The successful m 
We a the doctorate is required, before receiving his digne: to pay a (obi 
lie ag of the expense of printing the abstract of his ur eee 
Ut wi Service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. — te 
, "th accompanying drawings, become the property of the University 


iris, Posted in the University Library where bound copies are available 
Srey ation ) 


IN 

- REQUIREMENT 

Whe Student should maintain a broad outlook as he pee An 
Medin, OT€ must have the capability of reading appropriate literature pu 
p, ^ foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one foreign 
huj P Preferably Russian, must be demonstrated. before admission to E 
| Bape on mination If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement pis hy 
‘ser th er than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his pons 
te R zn OF his department chairman; permission to use a language other 


: y : i . . 2 » Je 
Slof Em Will be granted on the basis of its importance to the student's 
Crest 


L 
h REQUIREMENT 


ty Ilion to the I: 


’ , i eniti, 
> COm inguage requirement, an examination in a tool requireme 
Puter pro 


Bramming) may be established by the various departments. 
y 
tsi, 
be j | 
heated to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must oer 
"it p Academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 
> More Points; C, 2 Points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may re- 
Me grag on two course grades below B. If he does receive more than s 
M Prohibit below B, his graduate study is terminated and his father eani 
deg : XA Courses in which the student earns grades below = n . 
A nt leceivo total semester-hour requirement for the degree. be t do z » 
i Review, ^ any grade below B, he is required to consult with his a vise 
IS program of study and discussion of possible changes therein. 


Rm d 


SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 
R op 
ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Criminal Justice) 


i E" Of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special 


vat Sch ol of entation in Criminal Justice is offered off campus n 
bi ‘tudy i “er Arts and Sciences. This indisciplinary degree program 4 
criminology, forensic sciences, law, management science, psy 
ation T studeo?” and is particularly appropriate for law "eme ded 

r, Cont yi Considering a career in law enforcement. For urther 
Then of Foro ® of the following: Richard C. Allen, Chairman of the 
"Iensic Sciences, telephone 676-7390; the Office of the Dean 


oel v» Soci 
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of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210; istrict 0! 
of General Studies Staff Members—Ralph I. DeBelles, Director of adit of 
Columbia Credit Programs, telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, irector 0! | 
Maryland Credit Programs, telephone 676-7022; John A. Morrow, pire 
Virginia Credit Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


Affairs) 


ET 
f Arts in Sas 
on |i 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Higher Education 


A new program of study leading to the degree of Master 0 
Studies with a concentration in Higher Education Affairs is offered © 
by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This degree program 
the role of the national organizations representing the field of higher © 
The curriculum is designed to provide the participants with an inc. 
ness of trends in the field of higher education and the tools needed f r fur 
the effectiveness of the various associations of which they are à pran of AÑ | 
ther information, contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate "e Distri¢ 
and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Ralph I. DeBelles, Director 0 616-108! 
Columbia Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 


ducatio? | 
watt | 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Legislative Affairs) " 
al 


jes 
1 1 1 
f Master of Arts 1m Spec duat 
pus by the on the 


A program of study leading to the degree o 
with a concentration in Legislative Affairs is offered off cam ngress | 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program, focusing on Pr Cdi A 
United States, includes course work in legislative theory and rera onta | 
cesses of politics, and public policy analysis. For further inform hon i 
the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Scien? ' Columb? 
676-6210, or Harvey D, Snyder, Associate Director of Distr 

Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7028. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Urban Learning) studi 


The program of study leading to the degree of Master of A 
mpus by 


with a concentration in Urban Learning is offered off-camp™ rove of 
School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is designed ber or which he 

educator’s and city teacher’s understanding of the environme? matio™ du 
she operates, with emphasis on social problems. For further 1n sciences lg 
tact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts - t Disig 
phone 676-6210, or William C. Shelton, Sr., Associate 
Columbia Credit Programs, College of General Studies, t 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION co N 


; : i l s, Fort c9. 
In cooperation with the Industrial College ot the Armed — ie Os | 
Washington, D.C., a program of study leading to the degre” ent and B y? | 
ence in Administration is offered by the School of Govern ts and iss 


Administration. The program is open only to current studen tion, ge 
the Industrial College o£. the t€ Forces. For further info ei Fog 
Harry R. Page, Faculty Adviser for the Industrial College ©; tration, a 
Program, School of Government and Business Adm District o 
676—7219, or Harvey D. Snyder, Associate Director © 76-1028. | 
Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 6 
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ISTER E 

OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Oral Biology) 

| Operati 

Iedic tion with the Naval Graduate Dental School of the National Naval 
led enter, and the Army Institute of Dental Research of the Walter 


liter of y Medical Center, a program of study leading to the degree of 
"d by th E in Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology is of- 
ttal c E raduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is open to 
“era agenci Serving on active duty with the U.S Armed Forces or with other 
Tüduato Scho. For further information, contact the Office of the Dean of the 
ing Coll 00l of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or one of the fol- 
lector of *Be of General Studies Staff Members—LeRoy S. Paul, Associate 
i Wright istrict of Columbia Credit Programs, telephone 676-7062; Edward 
ly" Associate Director of Maryland Credit Programs, telephone 676- 


R n 
k OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Telecommunication Operations) 
i, oram of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
Uus by t E Concentration in Telecommunication Operations is offered off 
hed to int * Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, This program is de- 
tl C oduce personnel with technical backgrounds in communications 
M din in the field of business administration, economics, manage- 
BU oo, Politica Science, sociology, and statistics. For further infor- 
s * teleph e Juice of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
laf father 676-6210, or one of the following College of General Stud- 
Mit p 'T5—LeRoy S. Paul, Associate Director of District of Columbia 
» telephone 676-7062; Herbert K. Berthold, Associate Director 
dit Programs, telephone 676-7014. 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 | 


Education Director: Edward Corbin 
Office: Building 500 | 
Telephone: 767-5348 
Representative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
Telephone: 676-7028 | 
Open to military and civilian personnel 


Federal After-hours Program 


Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to everyone , | 


— á : i ; i ram: 
The following agencies participate in the Federal After-hours Prog 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


Director: James J. Doherty, Training and Career Development 
Office: 2100 K Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-8000 


BUREAU OF DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 h 
rane 


- - ‘ ^ 93 ent 
Education Director: Bruce Robinson, Chief, Employee Deve Siret an 


Office: Room 3525, Commerce Department Building. 
Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
l'elephone: 967-7075 or 967-7076 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20573 
Education Director: N.E. Bentson, Personnel Officer 


Office: Room 605, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 382-4231 
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"iL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


Anthony W. Hudson, Director of Personnel and Labor Relations 


i " “4 i>! & n 
or information contact Employee Development Officer, Personnel Divisio 
T ce: Room 1679, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
*lephone: 632.5400 


Uian, 
OAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 


i `ivilig Branch 
c Barry, Chief, Training Section, Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branc 
AS-5/81) 


Te: Room 8114A, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 
"lephone: 426-2342 


. i , ` 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 


gaion Director: Daniel Keenan, Chief, Career Development Section 


T ce: Room 1142, 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
"lephone: 739.3143 


PART MEN: 


Chi 
Fop taining and Development Group: Joseph Maas 
Ofice: ormation contact Mrs. Carole Johnson 


el oom 6141, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
“phone: 961-2101 


" - ? 
T OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 


D 
"PARTMENT OF 


EU 
"AU OF ACCOUNTS 
> ati Š C cig is 
ome” Director: Mrs. Pamela Carlson, Employee Development — 
Mis oom 112, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenu 
Telep? Place, N.W. 
“phone: 964-5565 


iaTon ne 202? 
THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


l 
STRICT OF COLU 
odi ont ment 
On” Director: C. Howard Larson, Chief, Training and Career Develop 
Telep, COM 215, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Phone: 659.5997 


N C IGT i 001 
MBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20 0 
hon 


PRAL AVIATION 
leat: : YI 
Og" Director: Mrs. Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Specialist 
Tele hon 9 510, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Phone. 426-3320 


e 


ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 


Pep 
à 0554 
$ COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 2 
tR : Thomas Tate 
Telepho oom 208, 1919 M Street, N.W. 
ne: 632.6304 or 632-6385 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 


Education Coordinator: Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 
Office: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 737-1100, Extension 404 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20405 
Training Officer: Joel B. Gerstle 

Office: Room 1142, 18th and F Streets, N.W. 

Telephone: 343-4641 or 343-7681 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 


; i , 1 23 . s vinina Branch 
Education Director: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Br in 
Office: Room 1311, 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 


Telephone: 964-6101 


p 20423 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20 


Education Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer 
Office: Room 1420, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 737-9765, Extension 7116 


0550 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 2 


Career Development and Training Officer: H.F. Blackner 
Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-4106 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20260 iso? 


"mL 
_A. Matukonis, Training 


Education Directors: Francis J. Mahaney; J 


Bureau of Personnel 7 Md. 
Office: Room 205, 6900 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, 
Telephone: 656-9125 
2 j 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 Trini 


yee Relations - Tris » 


Education Directors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief. ae Relations 


Division; Philip L. Loomis, Assistant Chief, Employe «Aveo 
Division : naing, Vermon 
Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, 
and H Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 389-3101 
nac *. 20314 Pe 
Forrestal Building, L’Enfant Plaza, Washington, p.c. 20 ig Ld 
ation 


: à P : forces Educ 
Education Director and Chairman of the Armed Forces 


Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 

Program Coordinator: William H. Johnson 
Office: Room GE222, Forrestal Building 
l'elephone: 693-8484 or 693-8485 


| 
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"Tothlative for the l niversity: William C. Shelton, Sr. 
opes Er d F Defense civilians, and to 
s E" Active duty military personnel and Department of De 

= military “in sonnel and other federal employees 


Was » ). 315 
l hingto n, I C. 2031 
ze of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, a 

“ite 


t: Col, Edward Nacey, USAF np ao 
T os 90m 324, Industrial College of the Armed Force 
t 
lg, Phone: 693. 8698 


Or 
ah the Uni iversity: Harry R 


Page 
oom 302. H 


all of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W. 
ie “lephone- 676-6115 er 
1 I lative lor the University: Harvey Snyder 
"t mn Phone: 


676-7028 Armed. Force 
b ege he Armed I S 
^ Students and faculty of the Industrial C ollege of t 


\y 
. Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20032 
ation n: 
OR. Director: Carl m 
NA 4555 Overlook Avenue, S.W 
bree hone: 767-2956 
ui] . - 
Tel. “ve for the University Harvey Snyder 
Me: 676.7028 


D.C. 20390 
“curity Station, 3801 Nebraska Avenue, N.W., Washington, 


] 
DE services Officer: Gerald Maravetz 
i : 282-0860 

“AVAL 


Yy- 
CHUSETTS A 
Buy cB COMMAND, 4401 MASSA 

* N.W., W ASHINGTON, D.C. 20370 


Tat ive for the U niversity: LeRoy S. Paul 
ne: 676. 7062 
hy hi 
"gt " 
aa P» Yard, Washington, D.C. 20374 
“tig, 


h Ce: B es Specialist: LCDR Gloria Holmes, USN 
It ling 92, Anacostia Naval Station 
Wo, Ne: 433. 2033 

Dom pment Officer: John Barber - 
om ^ Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.E 
3188 Or 433-3160 


he g University: Harvey Snyder 


| 
"men and nongovernment employees 


| 


EN 


m Bewood, Md. 


e » ati ` ices 
> duc ona Ser C 
29 ) , 1 ichi, Chief, ucatior al Yy 

UN ic )hn I I » I J Se 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
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Edgewood Area Education Officer: Robert P. Mehr 
Office: Building 4475, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 
Telephone: (301) 671-2166 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of A 
Ground 


berdeen provist 


Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


Education Director: John Clark 
Office: Room 4, Building 3484 
Telephone: 981-6377 

Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle 
Telephone: 676-7025 

Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force 


jssi0" 
and to others bY perm 


20315 


Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Md. pi 
ment WV 


isi 
Education Directors: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Develop 
John Rea, Development Specialist 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane 
Telephone: 227-2147 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright i 
Telephone: 676-7024 ; ter and » 
Open to employees of the Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic o "^ from 
by permission, obtained at least one week prior to the first week of € as 
Training and Development Division, Telephone 227-2147 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 (see Aberdeen/ Edgewood) 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Robert Rambicur 

Office: Building T393, Army Education Center 

Telephone: (301) 677-6421 
Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle 

Telephone: (202) 676-7025 f Fo 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer O 
Meade 


rt o? 3 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


3 ices 
Education Director: J. Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Serv 


Office: Building 123 

Telephone: 295-0493 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: 676-7024 á 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employee 
Institutes of Health, and to others as space permits 


2 
d. 2085 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, - 


Education Officer: Dan Bella 
Office: Room 323, North Bethesda Office Center, 11 


Telephone: 496-8481 
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Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md. 20007 
Education Director: Mack A. Curtis, Head, Training Division 

Office: Room 113A, Building 8 

Telephone: 227-1204 or 227-1169 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: 676-7024 : arch 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Rese 
Development Center and to others by permission 


ildin 
Naval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Build p 


Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Education Officer: Edward O'Brian 

Office: Room 18A03, 5600 Fishers Lane 

Telephone: 443-1965 
Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle 

Telephone: 676-7025 wel 
Open to employees of the Department of Health, Education, and We 
others by permission 


fare and " 


ter), Br 
Prince Georges Center Building (Naval Ships Engineering Cente? 
ville, Md. 20788 


Education Director: Ms. Doris B. Moore 
Office: Room 118E, Civilian Personnel Office, 3700 E 
Telephone: 436-1104 

Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle 
Telephone: 676-7025 

Open to everyone 


ast-West Highway 


Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


Director, Center for Continuing Education: Eric Levi b Career | 
Office: Room 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training and 
Development, 6401 Security Boulevard 
Telephone: (301) 594-4529 | 

Representative for the University: Frank Dulong isso? 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 s by per? 

Open to employees of the Social Security Administ 


ration and to other 
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Arlington Annex (Bureau of Naval Personnel), Arlington, va. (^ ao 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon wat 

Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 ncentive 
Program Coordinator: John K. Wilkerson, He 
Section 

Office: Room 1710, Arlington Annex 

Telephone: 694-1269 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson d 

Telephone: 676-7064 1 mp 
Open only to active duty and retired military personnel and à 
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Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Education Director: Eric Eber 
Office: Building T-1483 
Telephone: 664-3154 or 664-4546 

Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 


missio n 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by per 


Fort Myer, Va. 22211 


Education Director: Mrs. Elizabeth J. McGowan 
Office: Building 604, South Area, Post Education Center 
Telephone: 697-0607 

Representative for the University: Elisabeth P. Clarkson 
Telephone: 676-7026 


* jon 
9 Roh ermiss! 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army P 


and to others by 


Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


ion ? 
t of Defense Educat! 


Education Director and Chairman of the Departmen 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
Building Administrator: John Rice 
Office: Room 124, Hoffman Building 
Telephone: 325-0150 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 


loyees 
Open to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal emP 


venue. 
IBM Corporation, Components Division, 439 South Grant Aves™ 


Va. 22110 


Manager, Education Department: Marshall Gerstel 
Telephone: (703) 367-3450 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


Langley Senior High School, McLean, Va. 22101 


Richard W. Graves, Director, Student Activities 
Telephone: 356-1960 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 

Open to everyone 


Melpar Division of E-Systems, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 22046 
Education Director: Anthony B. DePasquale, Personnel Relations 
Office: 7700 Arlington Boulevard 
Telephone: 560-5000, Extension 2450 


Manager 
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M compy TER SYSTEMS COMMAND 
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ie lative for the U niversity: Herbert K. Berthold 
Phone: 676.7014 
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chnical Services and Training Divisio: 
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Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 


Tale a: (909 10)? 0 
Telephone: (202) 676-7023 sonnel attached ! 


Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian per 
the Marine Corps Base. Others may be admitted by permission. 


Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 22186 


Education Director: Eric Eber (Fort Belvoir) 
Telephone: (703) 664-3154 

Station Education Office 
Telephone: (703) 347-6602 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 

Open to everyone 


Washington Air Route Traffic Control Center (FAA), Route 7, V 


22075 


Education Director: Willis F. Gee, Educational Planning and 
Telephone: (703) 783-0745, Extension 216 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


Washington National Airport (FAA), Washington, D.C. 20001 
Planning Development and Education Officer: William E. Freeman, 
Training Office 
Office: FAA Offices, Balcony, Main Terminal Building 
Telephone: 557-2860 or 628-8781 
Representative for the University: Elisabeth P. Clarkson 
Telephone: 676-7026 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


James T. Guines, Associate Superintendent of Instructional Serv 
Office: Room 903, Presidential Building, 415 12th Street, IN. ** 
Telephone: 737-1062 

Representative for the University: William C. Shelton, Sr. 
Telephone: 676-7067 


ices 


MARYLAND 3 
Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md. 2140 


William Scott, Assistant in Personnel ion, Green Street 


Office: Anne Arundel County Board of Educati 
Telephone: (301) 268-3345 : 
Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 

Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


ct 
Development - 


Education 


eesburg P 
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timore City Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 21218 


Precor of Personnel: Marvin C. Davis, Kenneth Horvath 
Teen East 25th Street UN 
Re "na One: (301) 467 4000 Extension : 
Chane for the University: Frank Dulong 
: (202) 676-7029 


it Coun Public Schools, Denton, Md. 21629 


ps Usilton, Director of Instruction 

Tel Law Building, Market Street 

lar Phone: (301) 479-1460 cw 

Te Native for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Phone: (202) 676-7249 


“Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


X Dunkle, Program Counselor 
Tele homas Stone High School 
lon “Phone; (301) 843-6461 


Tele ative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
"Bone: (292) 676. 7249 


: —— c MD. 20678 
: "ERT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, 


dL, Brown, Su f P el 
pervisor [v ersonn 
Ofc alvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
“phone: : (301) 535-1700 


` 20646 
ARLES Coy INTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20 
U 
Wood 


`d M. Levin r, Director of Personnel ation Building 
Tie: arles ee "Board of Education, Health and Educa 
“phone: (301) 934-4671 


, 20650 
TY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 


à D. Ri l 
- Rigby, Assistant in Personne 
TQ: St. Mary's County School Board of Health Building 
“phone: (301) 475 9141 
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i. * County Public Schools, C ambridge, Md. 21613 
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Dice er, Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 
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Maryland State Department of Education, Millersville, Md. 21108 
Donald Hall, Director of Training and Development Center 

Office: Route 175 

Telephone: (301) 923-3425 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 

Telephone: (202) 676-7029 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 


Leonard M. Orloff, Director, Staff Development 
Office: Montgomery County School Board, 850 North Washington Street 
Telephone: 279-3444 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: 676-7249 


Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 
Edward Turner, Director of Staff Development and In-service Training 
Office: Prince Georges County School Board 
Telephone: 627-4800, Extension 218 
Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: 676-7249 


Queen Anne County Public Schools, Centreville, Md. 21617 


John H. Webb, Superintendent 
Telephone: (301) 758-0855 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


'Talbot County Public Schools, Easton, Md. 21601 


William F. Best, Assistant to the Superintendent 
Office: Washington and Dover Streets 
Telephone: (301) 822-0330 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Wicomico County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md. 21801 


William T. Middleton III, Director of Personnel 
Office: Long Avenue and Mount Herman Road 
Telephone: (301) 742-5128 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22301 


Richard B. Hills, Staff Development Officer 
Office: 418 South Washington Street 
Telephone: 549-1390 

Representatives for the University: Anne O. Currier, 40 
Telephone: 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-70 
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ON County Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 


W Guter, Staff Development Officer 


426 North Quincy Street 
meee ONE: 558.2883 

CNtatives for the University: Anne O. Currier, 

“Phone: 676-7249; John A Morrow, Telephone: 676-7040 
hi 
X County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 
EU Symons, Jr. 
ree: : 10700 Page 
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I "Natives 
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; Staff Development Officer 
Avenue 


for the University Anne O. Currier, b 
676-7249; John A. Morrow. Telephone: 676-7040 


C ". : é : 
hurch City Public Schools, Falls Church, Va. 22043 
"ia Principal, c George Mason High School 
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"tese Ph ne: 532. 1329 
n ~ . 
E for the University: Anne O. Currier, 
One: 676. 7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7040 


» Staff Development Officer 

- Ashton, Supervisor, Element: ary Education 

County School Board, 20 Union Street 

lati 703) 771-2221 

Te ives for the University: Anne O. Currier, A 
Thon * (202) 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: (202) 676-7040 


ublic Schools, Manassas, Va. 22110 


H : 
Of; Eaton Director, Extension Education 
Tele udor Lane 
Menta: (703) 791.3113 


tlep,. eS for the Unive e O. Currier 
bh niversity: Anne O. Currier, 
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Y Qualified 1 individual 
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More 
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EUN E 


Capt. K.V. Cole, USMC 
* (804) 444.6410 
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Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 

Education Director: Michael A. Yannitello 
Telephone: (804) 878-5508 

Fort Lee, Va. 23801 

General Education Director: Leland Slaydon 
Telephone: (804) 734-2605 

Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 

Education Director: William R. Foley 
Telephone: (804) 727-2454 

Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 


Education Director: E.F. Bolick 
Telephone: (804) 428-1111, Extension 2151 


"m ` Dam 
Guided Missile School/ Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23461 
Educational Adviser: W.R. Hudgins 
Telephone: (804) 425-4473 
Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 
Education Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
Telephone: (804) 764-5757 
ya, 23365 


NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, 


Head, Training and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 


Telephone: (804) 827-2611 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Educational Services Officer: Lt. Dan Martin, USN 
Telephone: (804) 444-7694 


Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 


Educational Services Officer: Lt.J.G. D.E. Oliver, USN 
Telephone: (804) 425-2613 
k, Va. 23521 


Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfol 
gsen, USN 


Educational Services Officer: Warrant Officer Leigh Hennin 
Telephone: (804) 464-7811 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 


Training Director: George Green 
Telephone: (804) 444-4912 


Neck 
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; Atlantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
ication; 
tl Services Officer: LCDR B.G.Windom, USN 
phone: (804) 444-6945 


Us, 
. Naval Regional Medical Center, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 
tning Officer: CDR 


Harry P. Miller, USN 
tlephone (804) y. — 


397-6581, Extension 242 


US, N 
. Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
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al Director Lt. J.P. Weining, USN 


e 
Iphone . (804) 444-7272 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


jcally 2 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the ped otit 
ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the p mally 
struction. Courses carrying the designation “Campus Course be univers! 
offered only on campus. The courses are subject to change. 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS ence 
IED SC! 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPL 


fof 
nned 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are Lr of A 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the — cert 
adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and senio nderg 
instances, they may be taken ‘by graduate students to make UP St be cred | 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they mày fof 
ited toward a higher degree. 200 are planned 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to + COU $1 " 
students in the junior and senior years. Except for Accounts dean and 4 
may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of v only Witt 
instructor at the time of registration. Such approval 1s gu er t0 rece 
provision that students must complete additional work 1m o | adii 
graduate credit. P 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval © 
qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. $ 
registering for Accounting, Business Administration, Healt ust hà e à 
tion, Management Science, or Public Administration courses P spo rio! 
average, the prior approval of the department chairman pins he 
the graduate course, the prior approval of the faculty ona 
approval of the Dean of the School of Government and wur ree MAY ipes 
Nondegree students who have not completed a Bachelor $ pee and po 
roll in graduate courses offered by the School of Govern 


Administration. 
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Dun 


» eS n à 
‘tough one m | through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
y, PProved in cwn may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
‘to 300 are tL vance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 
en by qualif P anned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
timarily Core, ginem students. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 
: doctoral students. 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


he A 
à E n cena = rs of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
iar hus, a “ms : em — in parentheses after the name of the 
the Md a semester vum 3 hours of credit each semester is marked 
m Ur Usually bm cot ^ giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semes- 

OF of an ` Consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 


one |; = " 
laboratory period a week for one semester. 


courses in this catalogue, the following abbreviations are 


LM 
"t 
tng, Accounting , : rue : 
ia American Civilizar HCA Health Care Administration 
hu) , Natomy ivilization Hist History 
ng. Anthropology Ital Italian 

Ap Pplied Scier Jour Journalism 

lig. Art se LAm Latin American Civilization 
Mia Biological Science Mgt Management Science 

C Usin "uda Math Mathematics 

"nl 4 ess Administr: tion - 3 "si Is oR um 
LN artograph — ME Mechanical Engineering 
RS Jhemistry y p we à 

hi ivil Engi Mus Music 

n "ngineering 

Qa, Ep ee Ocea Oceanography 

: OR Operations Research 


(s Classic, 
im Omputer Science 
he nomics 


Oral Oral Biology 
Phar Pharmacology 


Phil Philosophy 


x leas: 
M Electrical E PE Physical Education, 
ta English ngineering Health, and Recreation 
| Ngineer; Phys Physics 

^w Engineer Administration Phyl Physiology 

Epidemi 15, Science PSc Political Science 

los Environme A Psyc Psychology 

M Forensic ntal Health PAd Public Administration 
6 Fr > Sciences Rel Religi 

tod ench e eligion 

Ctog Geodesy Slav Slavic Languages and 

*Ography . 1 Literatures 

Ceo) Science hy and Regional Soc Sociology 
ws *olog Span Spanish 

"tm Geophysics SpEd Special Education 

; Sp&D Speech and Drama 


Statistics 


à ^nguages and Stat 


Accounting 


Chairman: A.J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; Government 


SO 


302, Telephon 


Weal | 676-6055 en for gradual | 
| | | Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken 
BUS HI f credit. 
| 
| | | 1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) and rt 
j | Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, anale e | 
| | ports; the accounting measurement and communication of students who | 
I nomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct Acct 1-2 
li a have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for AC 
|| | | 
' il | 101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) counting 
! | Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility d tiva 
i | standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for contro udents who 
E Hl tion, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. dit for e 
Y | have received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive cre 
iN I 111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) ri guida 
^ | * * 
S Ae || | The analysis and interpretation of financial statements for Coe: col 
i| | of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prer q 
i i i | 1-2. 
1 i ! 
i | J| 115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) unting dat? 
j 5 ^ . ; o! i 
M | Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial Qu cred 
d | | necessary to the management process. Students who have 
di for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. 
Hil | 121 Intermediate Accounting (3) visitio? of 
I l In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory: SPP and anal 
B iii | assets and services, income and equity accounting, prepara 
2 sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 
i | | | 141 Governmental Accounting (3) enmental and 
AE M Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for Bove 
p.d | institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 
144 Federal Accounting (3) is 0° 


| | Accounting procedures in the federal governm 
Nu agency-level accounts and accounting support 
! | Prerequisite: Acct 141. 

| 


i} 161 Federal Income Taxation (3) 


| p Federal income tax concepts applicabl 
differences between tax accounting and financial ac 


Ve 171 Auditing (3) 
| | Principles and procedures of auditing: gen 


ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, 
of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: 


erally accepted 


| 181 Accounting Systems (3) 

uh Organization and use of accounting information: 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, à 
counting systems; accounting communication patt 
| 101, 171. 


erns. 


ent, with emphe get’ 
for cost-ba 


e to individuals. an 
counting. 


iti 
form-preP 
‘Acct 121. 


7 fo 
origination, Cy ae 
nd ins 


ation ^ Ad 
equis? A | 


ACCOUNTING 101 


l ' E 

91 Advanced Accounting (3) 
gteus of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, 
o combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price-level 
am statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: Acct 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


ptm and procedures in the development, install 
1 Eo of budgetary control to aid management. 
rr Students who have received credit for Acct 
credit for Acct 193. 


ation, and operation 
Prerequisite: Acct 
101 cannot receive 


; 
215 x : 
Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
S ew ‘ : i : 
ad of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports 
d from the management point of view. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 
f . Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive credit 
Or Acct 215. 


31¢ 
Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 
ecent theories concerned with 


Acc : UE 
Ccounting principles and concepts and r 
ation of income. 


the valuati iati i 
P» valuation and amortization of assets and determin 
erequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


24] 
Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) 
d behavioral sciences, economics, math- 


nterrelationships of accounting an 
emester hours of 


ematic: : ^ AR 
: tical methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 S 
Ccounting. 


262 
262 Busine 
usiness Income Taxation (3) 
Fede 
pe income tax concepts applicable to corpor 
ti Owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in 
4X research. 


ations, partnerships, and 
business decisions and 


275 C 
an Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) 
oad of generally accepted auditing standards: internal control and in- 
elect auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 
ronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


276 

* M : 

i anagement Planning and Control (3) 
ntegrative c: : + > 
os case study approach to management systems for planning, 
Prici ol, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, transfer 
Pre ng, contemporary control systems, accounting framework and cycle. 

requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


282 

A à 

raag Information Systems (3) 
ev "Sie i ; 
velopment and application of accounting system theory, including 


analysi nal : ` A : 
ysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data proc- 


essin Lis H A ; 
8, accounting systems, and management information systems. Pre- 


Tequisi 
quisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


295 : 
Seminar in Accounting (3) 


and evaluation developed in 


Selec : 
ted accounting studies: critical analysis 
-2 or 115. 


Semin : ~ 
ar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1 


American Civilization* e" | 


, r . BPR 
Director: B.M. Mergen, Assistant Professor of American Civilization, P-1 
phone 676-6070 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) (Campus Cos wih 
" " . ; eens a " ial ti , 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial 

emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


, of 


226 Ethnic Identity and the Melting Pot (3) e stud) 


An approach to understanding American civilization through interdiscipl" 
some of its ethnic and racial groups. The methods will e 
nary, using historical, literary, and sociological material. 


271 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American 
Civilization (3) "m teaching: 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research an 
introduction to bibliography. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Anatomy d 
xs Hall 

«4 Surgery; ROS 

Chairman: R.S. Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surger 


Telephone 331-6511 
115 Anatomy for Anesthetists (3) 


1207 Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck (2) monstrations on 
Gross dissection of the head and neck. Lectures and idi 
the development, histology, and neuroanatomy of these T 


Anthropology Ee 51 | 
yu . X Al 
x logy; X 
Chairman: R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of AnthropoloE 
phone 676-6075 ses in AY 
, T ] er cours mis 
Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite I all o by Per 
thropology except Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may 
sion of instructor. 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physic 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, 
tural behavior. 


pistor? 
a culture cul 
il evolution, and incip es of 


illustrating the 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) „olution and the : 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evo" ji sonality 
cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants 
mation and mental health. 


* Administered by the American Studies Program he degree of Mast 
t Open only to students in the program of study leading tO the 
Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology 


102 


ART 103 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) 


; ee ical 
ral or social beliefs; metaphoric 
Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social be 
thought; verbal art 


155 Primitive Religion (3) 


ieties. Examination of 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. amr eter 
rel LE | or tices. Emphasis on religious proces 
*tligious beliefs and ractic He 
157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 


e ki i cO- 
: !mitive »ples; kinship, ec 
The analysis of the social organization of primitive peop 
nomic, and political systems 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) 


F F ~ re 
resentative ach of the cultu 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of e 
areas of the continent. 


185 Latin American Archaeology (3) Jentral America from 
The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and mee emphasizing the 
the Paleo-Indian period through the e EE 
Origin and development of Latin American high ci f; 

201 Seminar: 
Survey of 
Subject m 
especially 


the Nature and Scope of Anthropology (3 ' ane o 

the development of anthropological agani PE odclogy. 

atter, methodology, and theoretical approache: 

as they relate to contemporary societies. 

202 Seminar: Rec 
Major 


20th 


ent Trends in Anthropology (3) cilm AME 
topics of interest in contemporary anthropology 


i al and 
; ~ nt journal a 
century will be taken up in order, stressing current j 
monograph materials 


tt 


Man: 


- € n n t 
^ d ry; Stuart Basemen 
nt) W.A. MacDonald. Professor of Art and Archaeology: 
; Telephone 676-6085 
T 


-3 
E Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


: "n times. 
. i > to modern tin 
Urvey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric 


Undation for further study in the history of art. 
1-35 
22 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 


“A 
i ica, with selected reference 
anting, sculpture, and architecture of Ame. ae innings to the Re- 
° Crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beg 

Publi 


- p , e present. 
ican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the p 
109 1 


9th Century Art i 


n Europe (3) 
dinting 


and sculpture. 


llüe 
J Contemporary Art (3) 


Ainting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 
l1 : 
Pw of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 

t 


ER? : Persia. 
Udy of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and 
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113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
q Ai in 16th and nh 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture T 
century Italy. 


115 Christian Iconography (3) 


rly 
ui He ; from €? 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes fr | 


Christian to modern times 
| 117 Medieval Art I (3) B zantine | 
" Weletian f yz 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early € hristian and B) | 
periods. | 


| 120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


k eise LA rent apan. 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Jap? | 


| 141 Interior Decoration (3) mble Is) 
-— ; ; ‘ e n " : P se 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and en | 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) nd ol 


weaving, ! 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting. 
crafts. 


146 Principles of Museum Work (3) problems f 


. ; f » LM | 
Introduction to the history and development of museum on, con | 


museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, 
vation, and educational service. 


installati 


155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) | 
Art and Archaeology program in Italy. 


(enc eX 
: tisti 
iety of ar the lat? 


156 20th Century American Art (3) 


An examination and study of the wide range and Mee fro yni 
pression in American painting, sculpture, and archi Ne york ji | 
19th century to the present. Given in conjunction Mig it only: cre 
versity Sunrise Semester program via TV. Off-campus 
not applicable to campus degree programs. 
203 Primitive Art (3) Columbian Amel 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, Pre | 
cas, Oceania, and Africa. 
242 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) | 
Art and Archaeology Program in Italy. 
Biological Sciences ih es 
» — " — MEVS UU Tele hone 676-6090 
Chairman: A.H. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell Bits, T | 
BIOLOGY 3X o 
2 : -3) (Campus ^. oes 
3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3 ores t g 
: yey O 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). "uh environment. P 


emphasis on man as a functional organism 1 de 
site to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $12 a seme 
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t Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
lated sciences. Required of all prospective biology, botany, and zoology 
majors. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $15 a semester. 


lisino - 
Slness Administration 


^ 


» i ` ^ Tele . 
Meine Guy Black, Professor of Business Economics; Government 302, Telephone 


S . r 3 
31 Introduction to Business (3) 


i 1 H > ite ~, - H ) 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 


101 T au : 
01 The Business Environment (3) 
F 


"conomic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. 

102 

02 Fundame 


ntals of Management (3) 
Planning, 


8 ^um "T a QUT oris of 
organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
EE. 
3 Institutional Management (3) . 
Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food service, main- 


lenance, internal review. 


105 
^ Personnel Management (3) 


: i rs i £ wer 
he labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpo 
Programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


106 
Problems in Personnel Management (3) 


inci and industrial relations 
ip ociples and problems of personnel management and industrial relatio 


illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 
Ad 105 

107 
Collective Bargaining (3) 


ica ioni i i ic, social, £ ublic 
can unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, ani te 

cmd Considerations. The negotiation and administration of co ac 
| “rBaining agreements. Prerequisite: B Ad 105 or permission of instructor. 
13 . 

Real Estate (3) 


Princi 


i i / mané ent, 
Valu: Ples of urban real estate practice; leasing and property managem 


i i ; i renewal. 

1 ation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban rene 

el R 
Fundamentals 


: of Insurance and Risk Management (3) 
UNctions of in 


i ine prise. 
p surance and risk management in business enterpr 
2 Insuranc 


“in e Estate Planning (3) " : 

: ; é 4 " ^ "i , y ^ C- 
tion rance and estate programming, role of insurance in providing ~ ei 
qui „and estate development, disposition of the individual estate. Fre 

Site: B Ad 121 
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E es of 
s, sources | 


efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analys! Acct 17^ 


funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. 


132 International Business Finance (3) 


anc 
rea " A at ; ational finan 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of internation’. ance 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange ratos, d 131. 


payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


" 
e c : :a managements 5 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio manag security 


- - : : inii n 
cluding analysis of the national economy, industry, company, visite: Acct 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prereq 

1-2, BAd 131. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 4 analys 
i : , an 4 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and per tools. P 
retailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas * 
requisite: BAd 102, Econ 1-2. 
143 Marketing Research (3) : methods 


asis on bas! 


Principles and practices of marketing research; emph entation 0 


and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and pre 
sults. Prerequisite: BAd 141. 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) IF locatio 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of pes including 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasiZe^» 
private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 

161 Commercial Law (3) .» pusiness * 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered id j pank- 
tivity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable -— ecision-™ 


: ^ : . ; iness 
ruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in bust 


ing. 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) hasis on mod 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Erap egulation Pr 


; :« characteristics, 4n 
differences in development, economic characteristics, 
requisite: Econ 1-2. 


N 
» 


2 Public Utilities (3) 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility lati 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and e. Econ 
on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite. 


p sert 
. developmen” pasis 
concept; eA es mph? 

9 


-in 


mat 

i s, of 1 

arious carrier modes pation! 
stic an 

f domestic 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of v 
agement problems common to all modes [o ^ 
transportation. Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2. 


' i ec 

174 Urban Transportation (3) og til urban anit 
Problems of developing balanced transport ar 

area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiven 

Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1—2; or equivalent. 


ation syste 


ess, finance, an 
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175 Introduction to International Business (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Foreign Trade) 

Physical movement of goods in international business; conditions es- 

sential for successful trading; export shipment, documentation, procedural 

Problems. Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and export traffic manage- 

ment policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 


l ^ = E n 

78 International Business Policy and Operations (3) 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
tion; development and management of overseas operations in different 
World areas Prerequisite: BAd 175 or permission of instructor. 


l 
81 Manufacturing Production (3) 


Pesic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
acilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 


E fabrication industries Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equiva- 
ent, 


19 : 
8 Business Policy and Administration (3) 


Terminal undergraduate course in Business Administration. Integration 
of functional activities in arriving at over-all business policy decisions. 
l'erequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 


202 i 
Relations of Government to Business (3) 


Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, independent 
ory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, regu- 
“Hon of labor-management relations. 


: 
“08 Personne! Management and Industrial Relations (3) i 
laba of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
“management relations, 
209 Seminar: p 
Industria} 
Problems. 


ersonnel Management (3) 
personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 


2U 
T dership and Executive Development (3) 
ari of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
.Cership in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec- 


utiy ^fi . + feci 7 
in © selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 
Structor. 


, 
N? Un: 

F R is > H p * 

'onism and C ollective Bargaining (3) 
labo American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 

relations under collective bargaining agreements. 
BET 

n SS i I H 2 * . f. 
It Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
< Or Relations (3) 


Tre " 
nt Problems and issues Prerequisite: BAd 212. 


225 
^? Seminar. 
Pr Te Manufacturing Production (3) 
Oduction 


ec i — ateri: P "ts 
e technology, including new rocesses, materials, products, 
Wipment. 8) c g ne P 


and facilities. Implications of emerging technology in man- 


108 
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t x E à an ission 0 
aging the production function. Prerequisite: BAd 181 or perm 


instructor. 

231 Financial Decision-making (3) - 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset mannan 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, , Act 


r : n te: 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequis! 
115 or equivalent, BAd 131. 

232 Capital Resource Management (3) 


Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, 
Prerequisite: BAd 231. 


ox icy 
structure; dividend pol 


233 International Business Finance (3) ct of the 
i mm ‘ e a 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. ait: BAd 
evolving international payments system on business. Prereq 
131 or equivalent. 


235 Financial Management (3) ptainin 
al structure, O° oe 


Problems of financial management; planning financi 
e 8 p E administering in 


and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, - 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: Acct 215, Mgt 201. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) +. of nation 
s : ac fi : : sis 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including ana rtfolio e" 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction prerequisite BA 
agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. 
131. 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) odeling: w 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer P^ egent "i 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio ias Bi 


x depen requisit** 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. Pre 
237. 
241 Marketing Management (3) Ken plani | 
1 ati n jon 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation: yr promo" 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal —_— 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 
ir - t 
243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) T. mar | 
: 4 : eni ci d 
Research as an aid to decision-making and C ÉÜy- e ethods and e! 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of m 
applications. | 
de | 


248 International Marketing (3) tysis product js- 
n ; : r : 7 ana J e 
Organization for international marketing, demand an „hannels. dv fe 
"wo : and trade cha E 
velopment and policies, marketing structure an "nd legal aspects | 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, an 


tive international marketing strategy. | 
: r 
255 International Business in Perspective (3) business; giobal Fs 
The nature and order of magnitude of international national insti" 


terns of trade and investment; international am 
policy issues, trends. 
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D d n " a 

^56 Seminar: International Trade (3) 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments 
and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment 
and trading blocs, trends and issues. 


1 
^57 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 
International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedures, 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inter- 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing. 


Managerial Microeconomics (3) 

Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions involv- 
Ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or per- 
mission of instructor. 


262 Managerial Macroeconomics (3) 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpre- 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of governmental 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; 
Or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


27 : 
5 Seminar: Transportation (3) z 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
BAd 171 o 


r permission of instructor. 


n 

e Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 3 
Industria] purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
re anization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
*quirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 


280 
“90 Proc " a 
Que urement and Contracting (3) 
View Of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
ent buying policies, practices, and procedures. 


282 Goy 
ernment Contract Administration (3) 
pro, lance and management of contract performance. rast o 
tio gress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, nego ia- 
n, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; 


re 4 3am 
i gulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or permission of 
Dstructor. 


283 
^93 Pri à; 
"icing and Negotiation (3) 
ieee And objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, a 
-cording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, an 


risk: coe aia . a f t : 

dis Cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work re 
Spry techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or per- 
sion of instructor. 


285 
Sy 
Ystems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


and joment and procurement of major systems. — 
Tequisite: Ian on the procurement process. Procurement planning. 
293 : BAd 280 or permission of instructor. 
3 Bus 


iness Research (3) 
: b and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gather- 
tation arch models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpre- 

n and presentation of findings. May be repeated once for credit. 


| 
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| 297 Business Policy Formulation (3) -a and iff 
Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing anced 
plementing solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: 
Master’s degree standing. 
^ Lu " - d Ma ` > . 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) thodolot* 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and me 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


| 


| Cartography* 


Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geode 


tic and CartograP!" 
Science, Telephone 946-3557 


1-2 Introduction to Cartography (3-3) fundamental 
The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction tO v racterist 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartograp ay: É represent 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolizatio® rious pro 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attributes O , í 
jections, reliability. Making maps. Fundamental concepts 2 s, appl" 
geomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying Sign, compil” | 
cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map 
tion and reproduction. Prerequisite to Cart 2: Cart 1. | 


d rH d n fi 
103-4 Photo Interpretation (3-3) retation- Fu 


Photo interpretation and its uses. History of photo inte P irology» Gil 
damental concepts of image interpretation, topograP Y erpretation. 2 
tation, and man-features. Parameters affecting photo in : nig” 


E : : + gnostic j. 
and military interpretation. Measurements, keys, and satellite photograph 


reliability. Infrared and radar photo interpretation. ‘site tO rt 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geod 17. Prerequis! 
Cart 103. 

107 Physiography (3) hering 


atherine , 
j : . earth's crust, We? tion: 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's CT ocesses; glacia 
mate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice P 


physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


"321 4 
108 Climatology (3) movements, y 
i ' ai ass -nbtroP" 
Introduction, causes for climate and weather, air mà Tropics: subtroP 
mass movements, physical features of boundaries. 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) 
State-of-the-art orientation in the techniques à 


in cartographic agencies, including field me - 
c of i s in color separati 


ial practices 


ly 

current” groe 
nd procedures =g of $f 
thods, evaluat, ied rele 


e on, S. ite: e 
maps, use of scribing and contact screen requis 
map reproduction, and associated manager 


humid and dry continentals, subarctics. | 
2. Laboratory fee to be announced. | 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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^ ` 1 
112 Advanced ( artography (3) 


Automated Cartography, including computer-assisted map compilation, sta- 
tistical mapping, automated color separation, and revision systems. a 
Space cartography, including orbital navigation, lunar, and planetary 
charting. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


120 Computer Mapping (3) 


Examination of the methods of quantitative computer mapping, drawing 
Primarily on Symap and related statistical mapping programs. "n 
develop à clear understanding of computer mapping techniques and s 
Provided the opportunity through practical exercises to apply these tec - 
niques to a variety of mapping situations. Prerequisite: Cart 2 or permis- 
‘On of instructor. Laboratory fee to be announced. 


125 Marine Cartography (3) 


: : ants e charti f the 
Similarities and differences between land mapping and the charting o 
Marine e 


a nvironment; emphasis on the unique characteristics of the latter. 
“Xploring the extended and imaginative symbology required to vid a 
Visually Opaque environment characterized by sparsity of orders erd 
matic aspects of oceanography charting investigated with detailed € $ 
 tri-dimensional data shown in bi-dimensional form; certain mathe- 


eee erequisite: Cart 2 or 
matica] concepts of projection and chart design. Prerequisite: Car 
Permission of instructor 


130 Remote Se 
B 


E - | nri es of 
vasic theory and application of remote sensing and the pian — 
Instrumentation. including geometric and radimetric calibration, e^ wg 
“gement, automatic and interactive data interpretation, and selected app 


e | » s eraphic 
tation, Use of orbital systems is considered together wh he ee 
treatment of images. 


nsing (3) 


J i SF : Su CU elephone 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, Corcoran 104, Telep 


4 Contem 
(Form, 


Porary Science (3-3) (Campus Course) 
"ly Fundamentals of Physical Science) 
E" NOnscience 
©Mporary 
the Nonsc 
Science 


majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). rd 
topics from the physical sciences are integrated to Miro ue 
Nscience maior to the basic methods and achievements of physica 
: . Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. 
© Contem 


-vey covering ics 
e for off-campus students only. Survey covering top 


: : : s, food addi- 
MPorary science: population control, pollution, drugs, food 4 
, c. 


(4—4) (Campus Course) 
1 itati entar 
, laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 


112 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
«ditt 
; , : : f m equis! 
course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. c 12: 
to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra Prerequisite tO 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $21 a semester 
Chinese * 
$ s PL. 
7106 


Telephone 676- 


Course) 
of gramm. 
prerequ" 


Chairman: Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese; Library 613, 


1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals à 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice In writing. 
site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 

p ay bg : i rse) 

3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level H (3-3) (Campus Cou mmar an 
- abd : a 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). € ontinuation of gf 


ding: 

` " > : à 1 and reat 

spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language in 4: Chin 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite t0 ~ 


3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 


Economics PA | 
6-6150 


A 67 
— : : 4 ^ ne 
Chairman: C.T. Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics; C-617, Telepho z is pt 
E A 


-on | 
Departmental prerequisite: Except for Econ 217-18 and 220, Eco 


requisite to all other courses in Economics. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of Ife 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary 1e. | 
requisite to Econ 2. 


om 
ior econ q 
the mara 1 is Pe | 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
and other fin 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, ¢ 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) "ua MI p 
i : - ics. Econ ^ [a 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. " arimental P 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. 
requisite waived. 
220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) pie prol. | 
: » diia : :nistration € z ono 
For students in the Master of Science in Administrate port econ 
Survey of economic theory and its application tO con 
problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 
" : i" 
241 Labor Economics (3) f collective par? | 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impect © rams. | 
ing, causes of unemployment, public policies and prog | 


and I iteratures. 


* Administered by the Department of East Asian Languages 
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243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) 
Development 


s lead to expansion of public investment in manpower re- 


Sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported pro- 
grams, 


253 p $..8 
33 E roductivity Analysis (3) 


Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
*rnment at aggregate and organizational levels 


n: ge i : x . 
40. Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education; C-514, Telephone 


"Dani 
me dis : d * 
x Profes EM prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and ade 
^ 2) sional Preparation are prerequisite to courses in Education numbered 
~* to 400 


ll? p 
a Educational Measurement (3) 


-OPe, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 


Made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
“duc 108 and 123 


Racy. 
Children’s Literature (3) 


ceture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
b children's classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
c "Sie 
ildren's original expressions 
Os 
6T em 
the Curriculum (3-3) 


a *Xperienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
C " Pic a 4 - 
JHbarison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 
In subje 


ct areas, group consideration of student problems. 
; 
207 Curric 


Or ex 
leac i ^ ^ ES i 
Ching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 


) 
408 
Human Deve 


"Onsideration 


SDan- 
Pan; emphasis 
Search, 


ulum Materials (3 to 6) 


Perienced teachers onstruction of courses of study and classroom 
e tructic 


lopment (3) 


of human development and behavior throughout the life 
on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary re- 


lary approach to child development and behavior. irren 
of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge abou 


) 
<10 A 
doles. 
: 9lescent Dey elopment (3) 
tica] iCiplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac 


ica implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
ut adolescence. 
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212 Quantitative Methods I: Measurement (3) 


(Formerly Educational Measurement) aterprt* 
tation ? 
g instr" 


Basic measurement techniques; selection, administration, and | 
tion of standardized tests; construction, selection, and interpre 
questionnaires, personality inventories, and other data-gatherin 
ments used in research 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) c 2 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Edu 
evolution of the American school system. | 

216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) "1 


" . * a a 1 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementari jearning 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatmen 
difficulties. 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) ( ed 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy P policies and 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape 
offerings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


. . r te g icat 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their applica 


ion t0 teach | 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) at h 
nz 4 : e "c 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of of diag” 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrat! | 
tic and teaching techniques. 


224 Reading Problems (3) ique 

: yom and clinical - 
years O 
languag 


Elementary school reading difficulties; classrc 
in testing and teaching. Prerequisite: one or more e arts. 
ing experience and a previous course in reading OT 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) 


al 
i jent Pe 

: ; ng effic! ing 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing © valual 


~ > A : m s : a 
ing skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing 
reading programs. 
227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) ; important P 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the mos 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary sc 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) social studi? 
: ts, 
Current trends and research on reading, language a 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 
iss à " à A EA 
229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) E instructio od 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achlenaa rdinatinE 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, 
and community life. 
231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) proc 
group 


planning, 


Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil 
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initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


2328 £s i i A 

32 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
leaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, including 
Practices in the operation of the elementary school. 


5 
433 Audio-visual Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual] materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 


Techniques of analyzing teaching styles and classroom interactions. 


2 
“36 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and im- 
Plementation of self-instructional systems. 
237 Systems A mint ji 
y S Approach to Instructional Design (3) 


Application of systems techniques to the development of an instructional 
Program, 


24] Educa 


tion of the Gifted (3) 
For cl 


assroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
Or the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


243 
Human Relations in Education (3) 


ice ples and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
acher, other school personnel, and parents. 


ý 
“45 Se 
School and Community (3) 


b © School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
Uilds the community. 


^ 
47 Adult and Preprofessional Technical and 
. Cupationa] Education (3) 
Ormerly Adult Occupational Education) ; 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends in 


: / i i > L * * - È 
walt Vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States and 
reign Countries, 
^ 
45 C 

-Ounseling Drug Abusers (3) 

p eli 2 . ~ "lel * : Y 
tion ling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis interven 
- Self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group counsel- 

25 
< l F 

" ati ui ` . 

In "^ dations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 

: : * * . eS niba 
IU oductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 


ganizat: : 
8anization, Services, emerging trends, and issues. 


x 
4 I 
Organization and Ad 
„cedure 
and pupil 


ministration of Guidance Services (3) ; 
and practice in organizing and administering school guidance 
personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 
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253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques: 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite; Educ 212 or equiv 


Develop 
alent. 


254 The Middle School (3) the 
the learneh 


Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on ( the schoo 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting © 


for the preadolescent. 


255-56 Secondary Education (3—3) sy neophic#! 
and philosoP ot 


Zxaminati f historic: C ica „iological, x 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociologice tention 10 


bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special at 
temporary problems and practices. 
257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) id of work 
wor . 
l, and occu 


Theories of career development; factors influencing d 
i 


procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educa 
pational information. 


258 Techniques of Counseling (3) unse! | 


al co 
" ; . a ; n s rsonal e b 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and d ing. includ 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and couns 
ing Educ 253 and 257 

259 Secondary School Administration (3) f dministr®ti®” 
" d s; a 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey o 
including practices of the modern high school. 

260 Secondary School Supervision (3) f modern super 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Review e 
visory concepts, including practices in schools. 


3) 
263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education » um 
s e 


hak ing T 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging isite: 9 


are: requi elo | 
resource development personnel, program areas. ihr and deve™ | 
professional preparation or experience in training, ¢¢U 
ment. 
te i nt (3) NT. 
264 Program Planning in Human Resource Developme ste 


f lient ° pre 
5a ; 3 various € pr 
Training, education, and development programs for * : 3 
will be planned using critical events conceptual moget. 
requisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 


f 
269-70 School Business Management (3-3) ' f the business of 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions © 270: yractic! 
agement office in public education institutions. 
educational business management. | 
al 
271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) ~ school finance id 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative un aching onditio* — 
controls; school plant; public support; improving | 
979 [T Teac c i vision (3) 
272 The Teacher and School Supervisio: pniques: 


hips, and tec 


Nature, organization, human relations 
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) 3 
275 Seminar: School Finance (3) 
Educational fin 


ancial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
Nancing 


2 ` 2 Bub : 
“76 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


athering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, pub- 
IC participation in policy-making. 


5 x 
278 School Law (3) 


Purposes, g 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teach- 
*'$, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the 
Broup. 


A 
43 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


Development. Scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 
Igher education in the United States. 


284 Admin; P ; 
Ministration of Higher Education (3) 
Government, 


organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
Utles of trust 


ees and administrators. 


286 c 

“85 Student Activities (3) 
Nature 
Schoo] 
Sponsor 


"n semblies. 
and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, — c^ 
Publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attentic 
Ship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


29 E 
Planning the School Plant (3) 


lection Of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization ee 
acilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mai 
nance Problems. 
Mo 

"94 

Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


ivi am and con- 
dividual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and 
rences arranged with an instructor. 


295 
» Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 
ormerly Research Methods and Procedures) 


; : "afi g is of 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. Analysis 


i i 1 H p ati Boer rch 
teaa ific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of resea 
à i : 1 j sere 
niques, Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 
) 


*rSonne] Administration (3) v 
^ "ganization and administration of personnel programs for eine 
4 Ututions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions. 
49 i 

8 Seminar: Pe 


rsonnel Administration (3) 
esearch; 


a : zations iations. 
policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiat 


3 
% Thesis Re 


Search (3-3) 


j “quired of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing Master's theses. 


jo - 2H 
a riculum Developments in Elementary School Social 
Udies (3 to 6) 


: i aterials, 
®XPerienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materia 


118 
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ial 
, j : P shool soc? 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary schoo 


studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(3 to 6) 


materials 
gence 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques ol sc 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary sc 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, technique? ol mathe 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary S¢ 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to con" 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on couns 
advantaged in urban areas. 


ling culum 
ling the 95 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) j ups: 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interactio 


Techniques and practice in group counseling. 


n within gr 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) reaches ?7 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, 
others working with children and adolescents. 
dei s 
avior, and attitude’ p 
raction wil 


370 College Students and Their Community (3) 


Survey of literature on the characteristics, beha 
contemporary college student; college student inte 
onment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


371 Introduction to College Teaching (3) al instruction” 


a teal : - «nerimentà 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experim 
media for teaching at the college and university level. 


372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) r prerequisi 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. ! 
" Met ON Hl 
373 The Junior-Community College (3) „on, four-yer ^ 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary edo d y, egal ^ | 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. 
374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. | 
a ram(3) , e 
375 Foundations of a College Student Development eec education P | 
College student development as an integral part of hig 
grams. | 
endi eme iue ie e ure) | 
380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) ru ynstrut "m 


"NC ^ ; . ions U tice 
A sensitivity learning experience in human — an practi 
group experience, individual feedback, experimen istration. 
mission by permission of Department, prior to reg 
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381 Adult Learning (3) me 
(Formerly The Adult as a Learner) 


) learning 
ivi and grour ^ 
ilt n individual E eran 
; a) i M i physical, and § 
n: ino th -ories as ap lied : : Sega alcal ' 
ens M ff t of age on learning; psychc Ic is 
ransactions: effect c ag ) Hos 
it ituation. 
environment in adult education s 


382 Methods and Te 


i 3 
chniques of Adult Learning (3) 
(F 


m 
ormerly Methods in Adult Educatior 
Methods, 


ecl S evic rning eve ping action- 
S é ing; developi 
i 1 dev ice for adult learni , 
tec niques, and c 
Oriente 


i i ult learning. 
1 learning situations in adult learn g 
d lear g situat 


383 Counseling of Adults (3) 
Theories 
distinct 
Marily 
dustry, 


^ = asizing 
" ling, emph: : 
ical plications of personal mere settings; pri- 
ractical applica > aniza — = in- 
end pra fult and young adults in sh a business, and in 
needs or cae in military, govern 
intendec or cour 


i ams (3) 
384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs 


merly E l 1 oF, | ition) 
l cati 
ormerly 'valuat on of Adult Educa 


i - and 
i ré in school € 
n ear z programs DE 
Me nd evaluation of adult learning an okato 
: ry w i ei 1 "v X » e * 
net t , d business. industry ^ govern Z 1 
chool agenci m n 8 
tion, 


and community 
86 Curre 
‘orm 


3 


i "rograms (3) 
nt Issues in Adult Learning — € 
] lt Educati 
erly C urrent Issues in Adult Educat& 
For M.A. 
of ad 
Missi 


sues - b] in the fields 
ur i é nd t end l 

i I l. d re 'andidates Current issues ar 

in a. degree can é 


a issi b per- 
e r V Admission y 

m r ?Velor[ ment. / 

l ] tion and hu nan resource devek 

uit ec ucatio é é 

N of instructor. 


387 Administration of Adult Le 


Ormer[, 


Program 


: 1) 
arning Programs ( 
| lucation) 
Administration of Adult Edu 


f era- 
S iscal opere 
S I i $ ev elopment, 

Imini tion taff recruitment and d 

aüministration, é 


ity relations. 
ective community 
lons, facilities, and maintenance of effective c | an: 
i man Resource Deve opm M 
389 Onsultant-Client Relationship in Huma rasan sers pa 
Xamination of the consulting proces; eiiiai 
dile 


ite: Educ 264, 280 
requisite: Educ 2 
Rk a Prerequis : tor 
4 1 field experience. roval of instructor. 
mm; z theory and He -— rova 
^w oped in Adult Education (3): o1 app 
gram anning in A de 


iach 
p Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 


€ i istra- 
g (i i rel ed to adminis 

ri i r -ation elat C 

Vesti "ati on of legal oblems in highe educat 

ti L- 


emic program. 
On, Students, faculty, and academic prog 


| ae ) ati and 
91 Ollege and University Curriculum (: ML civ d i 
evelopment patterns, creative design, issues, p 
ends in the higher education curriculum. 
395 


^ inancing Higher Education (3) 
Nalysis of 
Bram bud 
393 p 


aid, pro- 
s; student 2 

i tate, and federal revenue sources 

p aidian í ractices. 

gets, and financial methods and p 


"acticum in Highe 
Upervised fi 
Mission by 


rena a i reports and conferences. 
i i e cation; 
ience higher educa 
eld experiences in £ 
' permission of instructor 


| 394 College and University Governance (3) 
Organizational and adrhinistrative structures, patterns, 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 


| 
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1 ans 
and relationsh'? 


395 Problems and Practices in School Administrative 
Organization (3 to 6) and evalt 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change ? 
ation of educational administration. 


| 399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) he publi 
Application of the theories and principles of administration wots rat 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognizec reg 
| titioners. 
400 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) ated fo 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repe 
credit. 
Engineering and Applied Science E d 


Engi 
sor of 
Coordinator of NASA-Langley Graduate Program: S.W. Yuan, Profes 


neering and Applied Science, Tompkins 118, Telephone 676-6749 jerock, Mi 
Program Adviser of Naval Ship Research and Development Center, C06 152 
J.E. Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 109, Telephone 


5, Mé- 
napoli og 
pment Center, A! Teleph” 


Program Adviser of Naval Ship Research and Develo 1 
nce, Tompkins **" 


S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 
676-6749 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


115 Engineering Analysis III (3) 


vg ns i „ineering) 
(Formerly Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engin 


w 
sity ane ; 
ts from probability mati 


| 
| Solution of engineering problems using concep ma 
| Mm ! < : Aer reise ns, : , 
| tistics, including random variables, distribution functio thesis a d 
| expectation, point and confidence interval estima to proble jy, 
| correlation, and regression. This methodology app p pr uct dU 
structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing prose societal engine 
equipment reliability, engineering management, ana > 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 
211 Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 (3) 1) " 
r . p "rie * l 
(Formerly Mathematical Methods in A pplied Science nbi including y 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex varia bou 


inversion, integra 


tour integration, conformal mapping, 
: PE artment. 


value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Dep 


N 
N 


Analytical Methods in Engineering II Obrana il) je 

(Formerly Mathematical Methods in Applied ati neering prot gi 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of ene jems, gene! 
including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue a equ 
Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. 

| proval of Department. 


( R P Ss S 1 1 
ENGINEERING AND APPLIEI CIENCE 2 
j 


ead ing III (3) 
213 Analytical Methods in — inc 
neri ith tical Methods in Appli a 3e sir dle 
(Formerly Mathe matice s i "— 
Anal ical techniques applied to engineering —À Prerequisite: 
- don diffusion processes, and potential distri 
TOpagation, diff 
approval of Department 
in Engineering IV (3) 
214 Analy tical Methods in ae As. nés toner 
(Formerly Mathematical Methods in ^ ppl 
Introduction to vari 


i i itz and 
i ineering sluding Ritz a 
ional methods in engineering inc g 
ational h 
Galerkin 


spects 
ry-value problems. A pe 
»ximation methods for te rin Ro Prerequisite: 
> : ^ y M np 4r aly e 
f li ia ral equations arising from engineering a 

OF linear integre ati é £ 

approval of Department 
; 
415 Spe 
(For 


Sele 


-— 5 'sis (3) 
cial Topics in perenne Anno i Se 
merly Mathematical Methods in Applied : Duro iiti 
€ A; üt ai 4 i : à ) x 
] ich (1) perturbation techniques AES m 
“te pi suc as n te 1 : inui 
Sol tion ot » Minear boundary- and initial-value pre Y Kad initial 
C wd [o y: nli 5a nced methods in the solution o ul ot sag 
echan s (<) advancec |! e. Seige 4 i ! 
am ha wee d " engineering physics, including char ‘eect lication, 
é d roblems € gi I i j ‘ : ) 
unctions ; (3) singular integral equations with eng 
ons; ¢ 1 ingul: f 
Prerequisite approval of Department 
Wn p 
‘ ENGINEERING 


168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 


^ bearing 
i ateral earth pressures, 
> ils; analysis of lateral ear hi 
Engineeri 'roperties of soils; analysis site: CE 120 In 
capacity foun lations and slope stability. Phat iad Mechanics (3). 
ti i th M ci j f Solids (4) and ME 126 uid i 
9n to the echanics o olid 


191 Metal Structures (3) 
Principle 


; connec- 
€ C al elements; cc 
of the design of metal structures; structural 
S € f 
tions: 


ion. 
P m i b constructic 
specific problems of analysis; methods of 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


ails of rein- 
crete ctures. Deta 
inci j i f reinforced concrete struct 
Tinciples of the design of r 1 


ecast elements, 
ithic >tures, precas 
Orcement of structur al elements. Monolithic struct 
e C S cturz 
Methods of construction. 


: 

P Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Structural 
Sign of str 
Uildin 
tures 


seption and de- 
:tures; conception and d 
behavior and failure of metal RM low- and high-rise 
t " l systems for various cases, E and special struc- 
lor "js "stru "tures, bridges, suspended roofs, 
8s, long-span c QC d 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent 


202 Design of Re 


Todes 
Priate 
Structy 


203 P 


" : 3 
inforced Concrete Structu:es (3) 


i of appro- 
: ; selection c 
Of failure of reinforced concrete anm EE T0945, abel 
structural system; design of slabs, frames, fc CE 192 or equivalent. 
LUTE » £ 2 
res, and other special structures. Prerequisite: 


l'éstresseq Concrete Structures (3) 


C NN 
^ te structures; 
essed concrete s : 
tructura] behavior and failure modes of pa structures, bridges, and 
*sign in Prestressed concrete, including — 
se ivalent. 
Precast Systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equ 


"v 


122 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structu 
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to the analy 


^rincinle i chanics ¢ ~ t echanics & lied f 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics app foundations 


sis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile 
retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, an tering 
structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, de ? Ent 
excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: CE 182 Foundation i 
neering (2) and CE 204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3); or equiva'e 


res (3) 
lity, fractures ^ 


f failure. 


Is 
r s hili 
k and reliabil 


Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instabi 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability 0 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, ris 


ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 


(Formerly Special Topics in Structural Mechanics) 1 stress 
à , À sian a 

Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) ther nich (3) 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural n repeated 
structural ‘design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for 


è e ' r: re eate Í 
loads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be f goruc 


credit. Prerequisite: CE 201 or 202, and CE 210 Methoc ounce p the 
Analysis (3), and approval of Department. Topic to be ann 
Schedule of Classes. 
255 Coastal Processes (3) tis 
al sediment props, m 


Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coast nt budget": 
and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sedime me ani 
sponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, abiliation 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune * 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) of flexible 


à; fis sign OF sl 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis — “rile Toy 


structures; piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shOv equipo, 
: NT p ions s 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operat rice” 
Prerequisite: CE 257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering 

General Structural Dynamics (3) or equivalent. 


259 Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads (3) ‘sere In the fre? 
Hydrodynamics of bodies oscillating in calm water. Ons inet SE 
surface. Forces and moments on a fixed body in Wa ocean struct " 
theory for six degrees of freedom motions for ships s3 ds on floating of 
in regular waves. Nonlinear-roll motions. Dynamic los ~n 268, ami 
hicles and fixed structures in a seaway. Prerequisite: 


260 Random Processes in Ocean and C oastal 


equivalent. 


Engineering (>) on) 7 
(Formerly Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Peor topics neo 


à Ne analvsis, rela 
Basic principles and concepts of spectral analysis, yer floating an ces 
for statistical prediction of ocean waves, p nd random rent 
structures. Distribution of envelope of narrow Anse 115 or equi" 
long-term prediction, extreme values Prerequisite: p 

» 
4 vari 
under loading vundeto 

elas 

nd plates on 


Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates 
boundary conditions, continuous plates à 
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j 


C es ry rved surfaces; general lin- 
e Theory of cu ec fa E 
cory o olded plate structt e 1 e 


b ? amb heory; bending 
simplifi r me rane theory; 
li tł 'y and its si [ lification to n 
ea ending necory ¿é 


cific applications. 
sory. Specific app 
in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Sp 
Stresses in s elis c 1 
Prerequisite: graduate status. 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 


i inelastic columns and 
teria for stability; buckling of elastic = — Buckiing of 
General criteria for "n teral buckling; variational ce — Me 
frames; torsional dae sae loads; stability of stiffened oe Besoin 
of im erf eee -— conditions. Prerequisite: 
Of imperfections a d dary 


268 Applied Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


i i sthods dealing with the 

Introductory course; emphasis on roblems relating 10 the design and per 

ation ot syaromechaaias a atri ship hydrostatics — 9 

RERO qp per 

E concepts), ip i ne l . dynamics of f oa a irren 

Ram and chip Las ri saway). ream E ei 
i roble slated nusual, a i 
hick’ coma aec i Department. 


ioc /1 
m Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


/sical 
ith some physic: 
i > student with « coin 
: acquaint the st i dE 
I Moe a designed to acq DP: ae cm, 
concepts or, Couso design tools of theoretical m 
ncepts and ma aticz 
eriv 


wr tential flow 
; application of pot: 
ati f the fundamental equations and es en bodies. Intro- 
cope motion around two- and ——— aa of force and 
o fluic é u : eories. ‘ isite: ap- 
; i lender-body theor E ialis: 
“ship and slender ) c rater. Prereq 
p Na P. wine in calm and disturbed wale 
nt of bodies mc g in Cal 
of Department. 


eory 

Uction 
Mome 
Prova] 


24 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 


d P a H n 
jn, refraction, 
'ater waves, reflexio in 
ag Meer lor dosp- and shale f finite amplitude: shallow-water 
à P OR. Cot Sia Fo ital eid solitary waves. Wave 
theory tid bores, long-waves theory, conoidal : irpan host theory 
ile Sera vds base orrela v 
Beneration by wind; state-of-the-art e m Prerequisite: ME 22 
1 'ave- king and refle) , 
Measurements. Wave break g and: 
ai *quivalent and permission of instructor. 
n i - . » + ( 3) 
Š Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
elected topic 
interna] 
neering 
Ment, y 


interfacial 
' theory, (2) inter a 
l narine aspects of viscous-flow oe © lobia eif 
) ma i Cf rose 
A (3) applied random processes T proval of Depart- 
j Naves, a a 1 é im . er i 
or (4) ther selected topics. Prerequisite: ap 
A t 
ay be repeated for credit 


up, 
R SCIENCE 


20) Intro 


uction to Computer Systems I (3) 
Intr 


i assembly lan- 
igi a macro-assembly 1 : 
CT et cope en e i riere in machine con 
j** and higher-level procedural languages; tec 
tro] . 
vl ang Memory 
t Te ) 


truc- 
: i computer s 
idressing. Characteristics of — pa rr. 
addressing. are meee 
< and the programming of such machines. Int me d Foret 
^ > di 25° wsing of compiler ang 

gor Compiler languages; parsing 
Cha £ 


5 "acteristics and 


isite: EE 
; age. Prerequisite: 

choice of data processing language. 

lor. PPlications of € 


rs 3 r è y e or rmis io of instruc- 
i ; ission 1 

^ te (3) € equi alent; o pe 

omput« r. 


124 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
| 202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) " 
sis 
Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; im tech 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimize, metic | 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arit of T 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design rising * 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units pei digit! 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in larg 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. 
231 Finite State Machines (3) Je, 
w tab 


| Analysis and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, rds, Y” 
| equivalence of states, races, transition maps, output tables, haza nt pro 

chronous and asynchronous sequential networks. State assignmen s, stat 
| lem, partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities, € 
| realizations, parallel and serial decompositions, machine netw 
decompositions. State identification. Prerequisite: CSci 202 or EE 


237 Computing Systems (3) F 
Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of Eo 
arithmetic units. Random access and associative memories; route! 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. nF pute 

| channels and interfacing problems. Communic: ations in digital € rerequisil 

Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems 

EE 154 Digital Computer Design (3). 


—- 


263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) syst 
Introduction to the design of computer software and software perit 
Design of assemblers and monitor systems. Communication syste 
components of systems. Design of loaders, input-output cont : 
and utility systems. Prerequisite: CSci 214 Data STET "mission ^ 
158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3), or r pe 
instructor. 


285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations G) s; n plin” 
: : Jet. 
Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal "— ih dise 
techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimator vé fitting 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; pA arse wiser and © 
| Spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


| 152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) utet 

| | and larget com y 
Introduction to the u f struct f minicomputers ts. 

ion to the use of structure of mint 2 switching circus pig? 


1E Boolean algebra and the design of combinationa mputers T 
| | ber systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital co equi pne? 
|l | computer subsystems and their interconnections. Interfacing roduc, 
| | a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic require nen 7 
to programming analog computers; analog computer com ly 
to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: EE 157 Machine an 
| guage Programming (3). 

IM 153 Design of Switching Systems (3) and lattice* A eå 
| | Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, & al logic c n 4 
| sis and design of switching devices; design of combination e oer onic 1 

Minimization techniques and decomposition met ods 
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mentation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and threshold 
logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests, Number systems and 
t error detecting and correcting codes; en- 
coders and decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional digital 
units, Sequential circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and trans- 
formation of sequent machines: structure of sequential machines; parti- 
tions and covers. State identification and fault-detection experiments. Pre- 
paste EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate 
credit. 


Codes, geometric interpret 


201 N; res mech Me mas 

l Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; sam- 
pling. 

202 


? Linear System Theory I (3) 

Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descrip- 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operators; 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer 
solutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. 


203 F; " n 
3 Linear System Theory II (3) 


System properties; controlability and observability of linear systems; sen- 
Sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. 

2 ` 
“04 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 

Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random proc- 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
With stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
munications, control theory, computer science. 


22 

^^4 Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; or- 
Panic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 
requisite: EE 221 Physical Electronics 1 (3) or equivalent. 


2 
35 Antennas (3) 


General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, the 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
Nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: “RE 230 Electromagnetic The- 
ory (3). C 
2 
41 Information Theory (3) 
Measure communication channels, chan- 
s on the perform- 
y symmetric chan- 
Prerequi- 


Él co of information, noiseless coding; 
ance apacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bound 

of communication system; the Gaussian and binar 
rv; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. 
Site: EE 204 J 


126 


Putz, i the 
*EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a Master's or Doctor's degree in 
gineering and Applied Science. 
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242 Coding Theory (3) precint 
, £0 
Error-correcting codes; bounds on the performances of lec ing h 
codes, group codes; syndrome decoding; cylic codes, their C oreshol 
decoding; Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, and t 
codeable codes; performance calculations. 


243 Communication Theory I (3) 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive ke 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; a 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simp a icatio® 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of comm isi 
in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications systems. 


ur 
te 6" 
T. 


EE 204 or equivalent. | 


244 Communication Theory II (3) ntis” 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of ber of t 
the receiver; detection of such signals in colored noise; detect tion PÙ 
chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection and or vers! 

lems; signaling over fading channels and the optimum receivers 

techniques and their performances. 


rion, Cy 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection TA 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimatio’ I$ apt! 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman : ri 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. 


site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 4 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 


(Formerly TCom 251) 


à P 
Essential elements of an electrical communication system, Ph ^ 
and data signals, spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitu Multipl" 
and pulse code modulation and comparative performance: signal por 
schemes, communication quality standards and objectives: afc W 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability; ation, ™ 
reliability, voice, TV and data transmission. Telecommunle 
wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


*251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) 


(Formerly TCom 250) P 
Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and ry "" 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layou ` radio Lu 


Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite com 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of sate cant al 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of "n o gl 
ters for a typical satellite communications link. Over-all de inals | 
communication system. Digital transmission and digital t€ 

band data transmission. Frequency allocation. 


273 System Optimization (3) xima; 
es " 8 a. 

Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and - me 

zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variae oble™ 

principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; optimizatlo aw 
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IE 
NGINEERING AND APP 
j 


constraints; 
ems. Prere 


274 Nonline 


i approximate 
i on to app : 
VS s; introductio ' viis: 
Definiti inear and nonlinear systems; ped and Bogoliu- 
mi o niine r ——— — us. Forced oscilla blem 
s " near s) a: na s | 
analysis of noni - method and Tsypkin's » pe iae epee 
SOV's tet bility mdi E 
Jump resonance: sta analysis p 
and Popoy’s method. Prerequisite: EE 


optin feedb: yste er SOIL ti 0 optimal prob- 
S ic lon f 1 
ck s ‘stems; nume ical « 
i nal ee a -= 
quisite: EE 202 or equivalent. 


ar Systems (3) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research 


39.300 Thesis 


credit. 
as arranged. May be repeated for cre 
Research (3-3) 


credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) l Ms ri A 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. ay 

Neon, 

Nen AD) 


TINISTRATION 
Jl. 


12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 


Omprehensive 


S ve pr 3S; indus- 
T ini € ive OCESS; 

ti study of the administrati 

and systema IC $ 

t ial, S 


PBT HS 
ing: objectives, p 
: Planning: ol : of 
ientifi 1 engineering wii kr S i Organizing: mete db 
ition, poli ie modo and — v » delia staf Ve 
iu Ces, , ity, specialization, aterial re " 
-? OE ; ty, specia eea ‘i 
Organiza ructure, authority i sur Si owes 
— ition, wc leadership, managing PE using system 
ees, Directing: " lards, evaluating perfo 
Ng: setting stand: s, weiss 
à for correction and improve 


Ontrollir 
ack dat 


Vege 
“41 Construction Management I (3) 
-ontr 


i ) 
ions important tc 
-ifications imp 
— specificati , Mee 
ti aspects of contracts and - AE RE in' heavy 
act negotiations: ; ) mir ae 
Management Somme estimating wer time 

'ild aa i "counting 

uilding Construction: budgeting and accc 
2 
469 Elemen 


ing (3) 
-solving (3 antitntive 
ts of Decision-making and PM rs concept of esaet 
7 . - , verta , 
3 M e antitative me r isk, and unc ^u Ai 
2 ‘entation of quan certainty, risk, requisite: 
decision. Rigid : criteria under cea models. Prereq 
game t now de the time factor; replac 
EAq a 


r : G > Met. € I ^er. nistration (3) 
equ c £ : Administ 
j M hods for E ngineering 
0 asic Qu intitative é J 
valent 


Probability ü 

Tobabilit,, d 
co inatoria] 
Telati 


nd Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 


* : , sampling; 
: s distributions; Eu AE 
; iscrete and continuous bs probability; cor 
Istributions, oe processes; reme rene Latin 
analysis; stoch: anales of © 
lon l nm ariance; design and analysis 
; ana ysis of varia ; E 
Square 


ice design. Pre- 
and lattice 
©xperiments; factorial experiments; block an 
ss ^Periments: f: t 
"eQisite. ApSc 


> 115 or equivalent. 
Theory of EI 
: nitesima] 
i 2 


Topic soli 
Proble 


j ; lations for 
CENE a) ili stress, constitutive re 

i - atibility; SS, 
Strain and compa 


ary-value 
i of bounda 

S ulation euni Min 
ress form pirri 
isplacement and st vens o 
S s cm the reciprocal theore 

5, energy princ d orem m 


| | 
| | 128 < 


N 
w 
N 


234 


| | 237 


MIT | 239 


240 


263 


| 
OLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES | 


and dy namo 


sion and flexure of rods; plane problems in elastostatics requisite: 
illustrating stress function and Fourier transform methods. Pre 

approval of Department. | 
Solid State for Engineers (3) thermal 
Crystal structure and binding, elastic constants, lattice vibrat is | 
properties, free electron theory of metals, band theory of S } 
conductors, rectifiers and transistors, superconductivity. Prereq 


visite: ap | ; 


proval of Department. 


Advanced Materials Science (3) fects, list 
Simple crystal structures; the defect crystal structure—point diffraction 
defects, surface defects; grain-boundaries; X-ray and electron ' i i 
diffusion in solids, metallic solutions, and compounds; bardpcseng- 
materials; elastic properties; internal friction; geometry, statics, we fatigo 
ics of dislocations; microplasticity, plasticity, work-hardening, à strength 
creep; strengthening mechanisms; radiation damage; cohesive 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Composite Materials (3) 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; forcing 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; Teit r.reinfore?! | 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, ite j 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidifie 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) vation and | 
Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger 92. sin the 2 
elementary perturbation theory. Applications to basic eo and E 
theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-elec rt pro | 
tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation and transpo s 231 ? 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity. Prerequisite: 

approval of Department. | 


Physical Ceramics (3) re of cerat 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the sees inter 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated beg eo ; el 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; rene solids; V "| 

tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and etie uilibr'? 

elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; pns? 27 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


; jcs 
Fracture Mechanics (3) tensions, mech 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and ne fracture eo 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity consider, limit app rect! | 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis © arison of 27; 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, "me 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Depa | 
z " 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) we Eu 
* , S , yn? f 
Introduction to physical processes in the earth’s per structure, "aqui 
to the atmospheres of other planets. Topics: evo , 278 


* sf roce J 
ics, visible phenomena, the ionosphere, and radiation P 


site: approval of Department. 
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270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) 


Waves in an infinite homogeneous medium; sound transmission in layer 
media and through structure, source, and dipole fields; sound propagation 
in ducts and enclosures; sound propagation through atmosphere and acous- 
tic absorptions, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic transducers; introduction 
to acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


) = 
71 Random Process Theory I (3) 


Random processes. Stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level ES 
and peak distributions: applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. 


72 Random Process Theory II (3) bio. 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffusion, 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic con- 
trol; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in 1 parse’ 
nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization 
and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. 

3 Time Series Analysis (3) 

Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and pod 
Correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct va 
Ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitiza : 5 
Variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications " 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of Department. 


i 
4 Noise and Vibration Control (3) 


Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, rare 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, eon yer 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile anc ime 
Noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control NU 
esign, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 


. : : Is wave 
Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving inhomogeneot 


i : :ffracti agation, 
"qUation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, duct cas x 
Introduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics in mo 
lerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 270. 


? Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) = 
haracteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of warp 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, P sien’ Dos 
Vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing ri TE" 
OW mechanica] measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


$ 
Physical Acoustics (3) 


-Oncepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave apod 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational d cem 
electric Crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
able Porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


Psycholo, 


A gical and Physiological Acoustics (3) 


: Hit P ədology in 
Uditory System and its response to sound, experimental methc gy 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


i lecti ir anti ise and 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental no ditor! 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nom 


system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) vec sii 
meh : : E avior # 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human beha pysical 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of P 
stresses. | 


280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) such 
x : : Tanica chosen from | 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen a proce | 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments e and 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, pe 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Review of programming fundamentals; matrix operations adi 
simultaneous equations; difference methods and computer po an 
dinary and partial differential equations; numerical solution of va : 
boundary-value problems in heat transfer, fluid flow, and struct 
chanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. | 


and solution 4 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


1 . stif 
a ) e » ylation, ti 
Derivation of fundamental equations based on energy formt ane St^ 
ms in plan 


ness properties of basic finite elements; solution of proble n structures: 
and strain, plane- and space-framed structures; plate and she fethods 0) 
elastoplastic and dynamic analysis. Prerequisite: CE 210 ; (3); 9 
Structural Analysis (3), or EngS 222 Theory of Elasticity 
equivalent. | 


286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 2 
twe 


Statistics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay » d structure 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thi- wala ssificati 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures, t esit" 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations ativan ral desig? 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various strug 


procedures. Prerequisite: CE 261, 263; EngS 285. 


287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 


, cal a 
Review of techniques for automated design including ™ 


athemati 
athema ation 


1 
; i ality criteria; APPHCA™ iue 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; A-type gA 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite 5 pisite: * 
] aints. Prered 


tures; multiple-load conditions and design constr: 
proval of Department. 


(3) 
(Formerly Special Topics in Structural Design) d inced analy | 
; ; . * fia advan on 
Selected topics in theoretical and applied mechanics: (1) Mechanics e | 
cal mechanics, (2) nonlinear mechanics, (3) —— propria top 
tinua, (4) wave propagation in solids, or (5) other ap 


it 
22 x seated for ce” 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. May be repeat? 


298 Research (arr.) r credit. 


$ s epe: fo 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
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310 Aeroacoustics (3) 


General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic jet 
Noise, boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, 
Sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 


Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
etween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 


Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 

Ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
1 . r E P ^ A 

tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 


ME 215. 


3136 ^ ~ 
13 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 


Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
Of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission rough 
Structure, Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 
EngS 270, 312 t 


98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. 


9 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


AN 
,NICAL ENGINEERING 


15 Theory of Vibrations (3) 

Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
Continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
Y modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and Constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


a 
Structural Dyna 


mics (3) : 

'tthods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh- 
va finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
Straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich con- 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 
Notion in periodic structures, Prerequisite: ME 215. 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


sor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 
re Place's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 
m and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 

f singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
Of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 


Site: 
le: approval of Department. 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 


Subsonic lifting line wing theory, 
surface theory; singularity method for w 


theory; effects of camber and twist distri 
of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic 
similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


| 
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| 227 Viscous Flow (3) nolds pu 
| Exact solution of Navier-Stokes equations; "i jques for ® 
laminar boundary-layer theory and the ! pulent st 

^s Reynolds theory of : ry-la yO 
e turbulent boun pd 
ow separation: 


the small Re 


approximations, 
solution, stability of laminar flows; 
and external flows, 


applications to internal 
problems; f 


| ory; applications to heat-transfer 
ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


| 
| > J 1 ` jo% 
| 235 Compressible Flow (3) F mental equal! i 
r : : È a ions | 
Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fun ry expat ro 


small perturbation theo cy sha iri 
second-order , odograPl ; p 
shock wave interactions. 4 
el gases, CONICA flows 
al nonisentro! 


of a compressible inviscid fluid, 
Mach number and thickness parameters, 
of entropy in supersonic flow, 
formation, Kirmán-Tsien and other model | 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotation 


requisite: ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


237 Propulsion I (3) in pro? 
å : , ations ! 4 

Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformation nuniform er ho 
detonation processes; nor am ui 


ing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow inducti, nd av ont 
generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust rw will include gl 
tion; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examp requisite? a 
lers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. " 
Department. 

U 


„y he 
iscosi in 


gas dynamics of combustion, 


238 Propulsion II (3) 

| Advanced propulsion concepts: 
| changes, and entropy gradients; 
steady flow; gas dynamics of nonstea 
cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy "E lude ? 
d — ^ d , inc a 
flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion vin: 231 

flow induction and propulsion concepts. Prereq 

Td 


n v 

nonsteady flows with 

discontinuities an = ‘yt 

dy combustion; s P A 
equalizers and di arie 


I] 248 Seminar: Aircraft Design (3) fications: ty 
Problem of designing an aircraft to certain n eui f ratio 
straints and requirements, state-of-the-art m ic consid file 
sign, integration of aircraft components, econ " mission 
iterations to final configuration to obtain spec! 

requisite: approval of Department. 


270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) ffect ^ 
interferen aircraft ay 


Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, 
ircraft design, stud! 


aerodynamic theory to al " t 
At " jivalen . 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or eqt 


271 V/STOL Flight Dynamics (3) — em » 
(Formerly Flight Dynamics of V/STOL Airone eor 
Various configurations of V STOL aircraft; 2 
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E. 


of V/STO] 


aircraft. Static and dynamic longitudinal and lateral stability, 
failuence Of aerodynamic parameters on flight characteristics, transfer 
actions of V/STOL aircraft effect of feedback on stability. Prerequi- 
Site: ME 299 I76 


ETENI 


E 


273 Pri 
* rinci p n " ` 

D ciples of Automatic Flight Control (3) 
“Sign of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema 


tro] 4,5 Of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con 
Tol, Stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non 


inearitiac . 
farities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


274 Princi 
Crinciptes of Flight Guidance (3) 
Uidance requirements for 
ems using inertial 
ata Processing P 


atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 


rerequisite: ME 273. 


tabili 
E lity and ( ontrol of Vehicles (3) 
Tivati 2 . 
ines a of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
ility E. iy derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
cs, Lapi eat Systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
Tequisi e transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre 
5 o S: approval of Department 
6M 
"ec ic. . 
"échanic. of Space Flight (3) 
Irst. 


and se; 
tificial & second-o Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 


COries for thi , von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation x 
Weighte itd-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
Ing techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
Parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


ar rder 


atellites. 


279 
< Spe Å ; 
O A t. 0. 
dai Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
* Problems . me ei 
Online s and methods in 


hfluenc ar aerodynamics in tł 
aircraft design 


IT 
tro] 


igh angle of attack stability and con- 
ie angle of attack region above the stall. 
Stall Stability and X and nonlinear aerodynamic parameters on the 
üi al tec nique and control of aircraft Employment of current experi- 
Pin 4 fecove S and development of equations pertaining to developed 
Department "TY characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or approval of 
‘80 Advance T 

Statistica hermody namics (3) 

“quilibriy Significance of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibrium, 


formalism to m 'Plérogeneous systems. Application of thermodynamic 
fates; the lem etic, electric, and solid systems: equilibrium of ionized 
“QUisite. i nst Postulate 


- and the third law of thermodynamics Pre 
28] N Braduate status, j Low 
On, n 
Ii ner 
Itati ynamics (3) 


Ons . 
nolon: Of equili i 
mo Bica] quantum thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- 
or P d : "- 
iodYnami.. peons and laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
equations of nonequilibrium systems, sta 


) Site: ME "^" nonequilibrium states; selected applications 


Equation eor) 9f Gases (3) 
OF state and physical 


Properties for gas composed of discrete 


or both halves of the English Composition course; those who 
pared for Engl 10 will be given permission to register for Engl 9 0 
or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
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rib 
Ls E A J| distr 
particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; M inte?" 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Moi uction {0 
tions, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. In of £ T 
diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; floW 
low density. Prerequisite: ME 280. 
297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) tifying exit 
ae Are : 2d ali 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qu 
ination. May be repeated for credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 4 for credit 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeate 
English 
e 
at : : : dup à hone àk 
Chairman: G.E. McCandlish, Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telep " | 
; i minimum eto 
Before students are registered in Engl 10, they are tested in n se Sl ot b 
of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing $ xe trod pe 
who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, pd inadequate ji 


n campus 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
(Campus Course) sit 
(Formerly Engl 1x) MU student | y 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition truction, í p 
quately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed pa i writing 
exercises in basic structure of the English language p. » hours ^ e 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 o (tuition AM 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $29? 


plus additional fee of $25). 
í Mi zi ication (3) 
10 English Composition: Language as € ommunicatio pri? 
(Formerly Engl 1) pasis of the -— 
a : : i : - emphas ) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; MU coherence 


complexities of unity, development, organization, "edure- 
sis of selected current prose; library research proc 
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lelencen (3) 
> s and Sciences 
H English Composition: Language and the Arts 

(Formerly Enel 2) ive techniques; emphasis 
Study and practice of expository and cme rni gaben eae 
i >e j £ 
on the Millia complexities of the sentence and o es: of unfosd ud 
cal thought by inalysis of selected books on the nn 

f I mey ; M ip < y 9 or 5 
Of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 


20 The 


(Forn 


Writing of Reports (3) 
terly Engl 11) 


~ d re s. Prerequisite: 
Theory nd practice in the writing of technical report 

y anc actic I I £ 

Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


43-44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 


; " tht. Reading and 
interdisciptinary study of the origins of xm the Bible and of five works 
intensive Class discussions of selections from the Belted Juiscobanes 
Plant Semester from the following ee ree Rian Fe Thucydides, 

lato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, » Aene. SIUE. 
Lucretius. Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Polybius, St. 


ic, and social 
0 : artistic, economic, and sc 

gr und lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, e 
Movements. 


55-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


Renaissance 
Interdisciplinary study of modern Western pr ate sage pes 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive cons Carma Pope, Voltaire, 
Sach Semester from the following authors: met KisEedhard. Freed, 
ane Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola. Nietzsc aye n de 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures o 

tua], artistic, economic, and social movements. 


Lis 
H LITERATURE 


31.s 
è Introduction to English Literature (3—3) ictus iocari di 
“Presentative Works by major authors studied int verna: toe aid 
SCUssion of recurrent themes, and introduction to v: ) 
“ms of Imàginative literature. 


JE À 
» Introduction to 
"sideration of 


l 
" Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 


bd " English 
opment of the English language in a historical treatment of Eng 
Hamm; : 


European Literature (3-3) 
Various types. 


. "Oduction to American Literature (3-3) ivil War. Engl 
7; qtical survey. Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civi : 
T * from the Civil War to present. 
5 A 
cial Topics in American Literature (3) 


TETE AAEE a 


TET, F EEB IS DRO AE AA 
ya a a seri. 
CI Fa 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


Chairman: J.W. Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology an 
Health; Ross Hall, Telephone 331-6117 


d Environmental 


101 Environmental Sanitary Science I (2) nd distri 
Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment “a water 
bution, public bathing place sanitation, design and function 


treatment facilities. 


102 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) 


Recognition and control of environmental pollution. 
posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. 


Treatment and di 


103 Environmental Sanitary Science ITI (2) 
Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, storage, 
of food. Supervision and training of personnel involve 
the food industry. 


and distributio 
d with f 


104 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) 
Housing, urban and institutional; heating, ventilation, 
Study of federal and municipal regulatory aspects. 


is. 
lighting, and "° 


105 Air Pollution Abatement (2) jlutants 
or pO ed. 
onstrat 


ps à á à aj 
Association of air pollution and disease and the effects of - J * 
on man. Air measurement and air measurement techniques 


106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) _ jerobio 
" r : 1 n. f 
Developing a surveillance protocol for nosocomial inet the pospil# 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components 
environment. 


121 Environmental Biostatistics (2) lence 


vi 
EA : i sari and pre 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, ane 
Generalization of observations and use of measuremen 


122 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) nd helminihi 


n : i ? à : a 
Infectious diseases: bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, 


123 Environmental Epidemiology II (2) atl 


Zoonoses, deficiency diseases, chronic 
health, maternal and child health. 


josis 
dissehe; pneumoconios 


131 Environmental Epidemiology II (1) 
Venereal disease: etiology, clinical manifestati 
and control of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, 
LGV. 


ons, j 
granuloma ! 


141 Public Health Entomology I (2) ector T? 


Z ite V a 
How the arthropods affect man. Study of host peras t taxonomy 
ships; principles of systematic biology an 
toxicology. 


d basic insec 


4 e reve 
diagnos gain ant 


| 


15 


15. 


17; 


180 
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2 Public Health Entomology II (2) 


í : " - i i insects 
Identification, life cycles, and bionomics of medically important inse 
and other arthropods. 


3 Public Health Entomology III (1) 1 dicali 
Study of chemical, biological, and mechanical control of all medically 
important arthropods. 


4 Public Health Entomology IV (1) à isis add 
Prevention and control of rodent infestation; identification, habits, a 
relationship to man. 


l Public Health Microbiology I (3) xi i 
Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), tha: Hanmosponidia vos 
laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metazoa (helminths) of medica 
Portance. 


2 a : i 

? Public Health Microbiology II (2) ‘tenet 
Clinical bacteriology, characteristics and identification of the 

Volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. 


? Public He: icrobi 2 
ealth Microbiology HII (2) 
ai sts, food, and 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, fo 
the atmosphere. 


Mycology study of med 


atomycoses 


Industrial Hygiene I (2) ionis dust 
Chemical hazards: study of diseases from chemical o- igih i 
metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. 


Industrial Hygiene II (2) ;, radia- 
Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high temperatures, ons 
tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, 
and atmospheric pollution. 

Practicum in Environmental Health (12) ^h 
Supervised field experiences in environmental health: -— kgs Sünni 
ing, Water, sewage and solid waste, and infectious diseases; mp of 
ĉalth problems: reports and conferences. Admission by permission 
*Partment Chairman 


Public Health Administration I (1 to 3) 


£l: P velopment. 
“tivities and organization; philosophy, background, and ho te at ni 
tolic health activities include vital statistics, laboratory se , 
» Nursing, and social services. 


Public Health Administration II (1 to 3) 

ministrative considerations, including governmental aspects, legal ue 
erations, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relations 1 
Public health organizations. Prerequisite: Epid 191. 


<a 


n 
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231 Veneral Disease in the Community (3) oblens 
; ri 
ev e — ^ ret: ine ye real disease P 
A survey course to develop an understanding of vene d control. For 


Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, an 
parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 


254 Human Ecology (3) 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference— physical 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public 
public administration. 

293 Public Health and School Health Methods and Activities (3) 


rpose ? 
Relationship between public health and school health. The p* classro07 
course is to aid the teacher in presenting information 1n 
setting. 


and cultural 
health, ? 


Forensic Sciences ET 3 


19; 
616-73 
Chairman: R.C. Allen, Professor of Law, Building R, 3rd floor, Telephone 


or Bacon 300, Telephone 676-7390 


201 Serology, Microscopy, Mineralogy (3) of hu 
roe , i ' ical analyses 
Principles of forensic serology; microscopic and optical ren fibers, 4 | 
and animal reproductive cells, hairs, natural and synt 
materials of a mineral nature. | 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) to the exi 
ods pectro" 


Principles and application of various instrumental = and $ 
ination of criminal evidence, including chromatograph! 
metric techniques and mass spectrometry. 


o 
: ating pr | 
dupl me 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprintie i 
esses, paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; studies of P 
of examination of questioned documents. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) ings, tool maths 
Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casing» 
tire marks, and footprints. | 
~ ki TOUT 1 AA reat 
214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) psychiatrie a 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry. sideration 45 
ment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. | tion in i 
pert testimony, direct examination and cross-examina 
tion and criminal cases. wyer l) " 
n b . LJ Does iminal La T" | 

220 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist,and the Crim 5 226 


0 
" v. " . s^ Grience (3) an : 
(Formerly ForS 205 Survey of Forensic Scienct Lawyer (3) on of 


Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Crimina an prepare opt! 

Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications r civil case 

the expert witness, and his role in court in criminal an h 

ation and functioning of the crime lab. j Nr i 
LS LT of the Dean ° 


a »rmission 
* May also be taken through the National Law Center, with permissi¢ 
tional Law Center and of the instructor 
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55 : 2 2 ‘yi B 
“24 Introduction to Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence, and 
Legal Methods (3) 


i arati resentation of 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation qd a pesca 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and the methods of legal research. 


225 Advanc 


ed Criminal Evidence (3) 
Study 


‘ > of sical evi- 
of procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical e 


ine . Ini > > search and 
dence, with emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of se E 


> ForS 22 >quiva- 
Seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or eq 
lent experience 


$95 
27 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 


< : OPTE y er ^ari 7, 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing 
Tight to ; 


t "Pp fa Re -C vic- 
a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic 
tion Procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. 


Oo 


22 . . . 
<8 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 


: í ` EUN ; T inis- 
nsideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the — 
nf. d . 2 e "e )n- 
tration of criminal justice Emphasis on the role and professional - 
Sibilities of Prosecutor and defense counsel and on development trends in 
the lay Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. 
1229 m 
77? The Police 
Proble 
and pe 


and the Community (3) 


i s ; cement: the role 
ms and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: t 


rspective of the police officer. 
3 : — 
31 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal 
Behavior (3) 
Role which 


to Contro] d 
C 


Jor : ' play in assessing devices 
knowledge of crime causation may play in assessing d 


| play avior: current 
€viant behavior: factors related to criminal behavior; ct 
ausal theories 


*239 
$ c and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 
"minal Offender (3) 


à : -Ooaches 'enders. 
tudy of Punitive, mechanical, and correctional approaches to offenc i 
asi Sa alinan avior, a 
re Phasis on changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior 
Se ad 


arch on effectiveness. 


90d and Drug Law (3) 
he Federa] F 
Bovernment 1 


24] F 


ood, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
T and industry viewpoints. 
434 Sam: 
i Minar; Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences 3) t 
ormerly Seminar: Recent Developments in Forensic Science (2)) 
*Ploration of sel 


> ected current issues in research, investigation, and law. 
“60 ] 
nt i i | 
; roduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (3) 
t ti | | x 
n Toduction to physiology and pathology of the human body; aes 
: medical terminology. Basic understanding of the body functions 
: lth an disease. 
261 1 
duction to Forensic Pathology (3) nie 
Minology and scientific techniques used in medicolegal investigations: 
aj lio 
la be tak | | a 
T4. a through the National Law Center, with permission of the Dean of the Na 
0 


c instructor 


SS oe eS 
—— 
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1 deaths, and 


sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidenta 
trauma 

3) 
ology C 


262 Current Trends in Forensic Pathology and Forensic Odon enfor 


x : : J ES aw 
Emphasis on (1) the relationship among law, medicine, and là 
ment; and (2) the advancement of forensic knowledge. 


263 Seminar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) «e civil ald 
Emphasis on the introduction of forensic science data/evidence 


criminal cases. 


264 Medical Jurisprudence (3) 
Legal problems inherent in the practice of medicine. xi 
health personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professic 


266 Forensic Neuropathology (3) tic in 
ati 
Fundamentals of neuropathology of natural disease and traum 


SS pa 
of the nervous system, including demonstrations of gro: 
specimens. 


3 | 
267 Applications of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences (: ) " 
identification arbol | 


Chemical and physical methods for the localization, 
we including €? 


characterization of materials under the microscope, 
drates, enzymes, lipids, minerals, pigments, and proteins. 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) a of e 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and U isconct? 


n 
ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and commo 
tions. Laboratory fee, $25. 


269 Principles of Forensic Toxicology (3) ani ox" 
ons, 
Analytical procedures used for the detection of drugs, aW inst uctor 
agents in biological specimens. Admission by permission 9 
295 Research (arr.) roti v 
is : e 
Open to qualified Master’s degree students. Research On P und 


E s : advis 
proved by the Chairman of the Department or act idemic 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


French* 


6-6330 
Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French: Monroe 429, Telephone 67 in 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted £ 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun. in hig e exam 
à placement examination before registration. Upon completion o t | 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


-2 First-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) con^ | 


on ^ 
iven OP «gif 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University £i gri 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conve 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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Composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
lion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading la age 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2, or two years of 
high school French Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


tod x 
Sy" 
oe s i "ar à ic 
kien Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
' telephone 946-3557 
T d 
12 Plane Surveying (3) i 
Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angles, ac S 
traversing, leveling, and triangulation; stadia surveying, —— 
computations, and miscellaneous surveying problems. Prerequisite: Me 
Or equivalent 
13Ge icq 
3 Geodetic Surveying (3) 
Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveys; electronic pete 
triangulation, trilateration, and precise traverses; geodetic — 2 we 
cise trigonometric leveling; introduction to geodetic astronomy pr i 
fast squares adjustment. Prerequisite: Geod 12 or permission © 
Structor, 
17 Ẹ 
Elementary Photogrammetry (3) hot 
akalia J- 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric perenne wh git 
Sraphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photograp seran 
Oscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetr du 
radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestria p 
raphy, Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12; or permission of instructor. 
181 
p ermediate Photogrammetry (3) ing instru 
tin Hd Te ic ‘4 S a 
asic photogrammetry theory and practice. Stereoscopic pitt neo 
nents; £raphical and computational methods for adjusting "ps lied to 
piangulation; electronic computers. Method of least squares app 
Otogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 
10x 
Map Projections (3) istorti 
‘ de 3 10ns; 
Mathematics of projections; geometry of sphere and ooo a Saas 
icin’, Cylindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. 
Uisite: Math 32. 
117A 
dvance 
vanced Photogrammetry (3) 
nalytic Photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 18, Math 33. 
Mi, 
iat 


With 
^ ^ : 
he Department of Geography and Regional Science 


Geography and Regional Science 
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155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 


Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, imet): 
plication to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, grav 
deflection of the vertical and Laplace's equation, introduction tO ctor. 
geodesy. Prerequisite: Geod 13, Math 32; or permission of instru 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) longitu 

mi ; ! nati ong, 

Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination of ding 
e-reco 


time, azimuth, and latitude; star catalogues; observing and tim 


a : 4 > ; isite: 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequis! 
13, Math 32; or permission of instructor. 

160 Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) sons, fut 
eget : à " istribution» 
Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson distribut adjust 


~ : : : 25 ares 
damentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least squ 
ment. Prerequisite: Geod 155, Math 33. 


161 Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) site: n 
Adjustment theory and special adjustment problems. Prerequis 
160. 


Chairman: Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Sct 
Telephone 676-6185 


nce; 1-200 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) n fields of 
General survey of the various systematic, physical, and prr A of mat 
geography which play a role in the analysis and interpr 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological c 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine th 
nomic activities on the surface of the earth. 


i e 
e location of 


127 Population and Settlement (3) 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to poP" 
growth, and migrations. 


lation press 


132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) ad 
P phy > as 1 Envi , Unit 
(Formerly Resources and Environment) in t 4 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resor , env" 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conse 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. 


133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correl 


pur 
A and " 
ates of poverty «(pons 


: ^ ets an 
ger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food epe 
programs concerned with the elimination of poverty àn 
i " jd 
141 Urban Settlement (3) esses yh 


"rete POE . proc jo 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the pen the joca? 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analy 

of cities. 
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145 Cultural Geography (3) eese S 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and envir ; 
9n spatial and ecological considerations. 

E sam beo i litical community and 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the politica 
the human and physical environment. 

3 ^om pda RN s designed to meet spe- 
Study of geographic principles, technology and wá pica i cod 
Cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practica erc 
Braphic concepts and the use of source materials in f; 


155 Africa (3) 
Survey of t 
161 Latin America (3) 


isti F /sical 2 cultural phenomena 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cult p 
in Middle and South America. 


164 Geography of China (3) , reni 
Urvey of the cultural and physical regional patterns o 


i ional p: ; frica. 
1e cultural and physical regional patterns of A 


? Y ; 

“08 New Perspectives in Geography (3) 
An overy 
Clude 
Onme 


eR: sted topics in- 
iew of recent trends in geographic — Mg envir- 
diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locational analysis, 
ntal perception. 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 


: itica mmunity and 
Study Of the spatial relationships between the political co 
environment. 


43 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 


i zy and internal spa- 
Functional Processes affecting the evolving morphology a 


i - ic factors, be- 
lal patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on econom 
aviora] considerations, and impact of time. 


“logy 


ni, 
A P B Teleph 6-6190 
an: Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone 676 
l 


‘ Sourse 
~2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) aeons: 
cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field pa a she 
ring the Principles of geology; emphasis on man’s effect 
Ment. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. 


Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


S , vey covering the 
Snlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey 
Principles of geology. 


4 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


tory course for 
ological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory 


Po f 
ss ` or permission o 

ima ampus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, P 

Mstructor. 


il 
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125 Marine Geology (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and subm arine ¢ 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and Proctor 


vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1—2 or 21-22; or permission 0 
q 


arine geol- 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) E 
Ape: s 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and d k 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements In (^ eol 117 
and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration? sn of i 
or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 1 or 3; or permis 
structor. Laboratory fee, $12. 
Geophysics* Tre 
$ hic 
; $ : : F artograP 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and C 
Science; Telephone 946-3557 
105 Elementary Geophysics (3) ismolo£" 
; : "- se " 
Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochroneags 2; of f 


gravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, at 
mission of instructor. 
106 Interpretation Theory—Geophysics (3) 


Development of mathematical and physical foundatio ; 
seismic, gravimetric, and magnetic data. Prerequisite: Geop 


ing 
ns for interpre 


115 Elementary Seismology (3) 34.4 terpreti" 
Principles of seismographs; analysis of stress and strain, p in the 
of earthquake seismograms, location of earthquakes; — bir geoph)” 
earth and the structure of the earth's interior as deduced d nd UY | 
ical data, earthquake magnitude energy and intensity, ay the 
effects of earthquakes, review of earthquake activity m 
world. Prerequisite: Geop 105. 


je 


Germanic Languages and Literatures LIL— 


phone gr 


: 1 . io Tele 
Chairman: Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Rice 404, 


5 anh 
6195 i sin d advanced y^ is 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been grante igh school " 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun inh e exo 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion | 
nation, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


; ~ - : i 
1—2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) German sri, 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of versatio®: A " 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and pe Germ ; Ge 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite tO 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. ' 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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3-4 V ` ` 
4 Second-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern German 
Prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation, and 
Simple composition Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prere- 
Quiite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 4: 
Germ 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


LS 
‘alth Care Administration 


66220 ` Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; Binney 21, Telephone 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) 
“ormerly Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures) 
ntroduction to the structure and management of contemporary American 
°spitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and on 
the functions of the department manager. 


20 
2 Introduction to Health Care (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of or- 

mnization, functions, trends, and issues among governmental, nongovern- 

thei Voluntary sectors; survey of major diseases by organ systems and 
impact on administration and planning; medical terminology. 


203 Health 


gistration: Mgt 201. 


205 ; 
Hospital Managem 
*cture 


ent Procedures (3) 
lb. and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
Ministration, Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 


K ste , i H ; H M afe , 1 m 
: ems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire 
Prevention, 


n: LE , 
t em . Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-23, Telephone 676-6125 
Yr tment p ' itm 
ho Wishe mination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
Mn Ot ex, to Continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
"ien is m nation before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
*1-25 ade to the appropriate course. 


E 
4 einning Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Year c mem E 
tion w Course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
N Testam as 22. Elementary Hebrew grammar, readings from the Old 
"à *nt and contemporary literature, composition and conversation. 
liter ) 
d 
Y the Department of Classics 


| 
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ii | ? 2 »diate d > b. A » ; 
BE dI | | 23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) rehensi 


Review of grammar; continued development of reading comp 
composition, and conversation. 


History 


; z : em b 6-6230 
Chairman: R.W. Kenny, Professor of History; Stuart 419, Telephone 67 cours 
te to 


22 : : : erequisi 
| Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39—40 or former 91-92 is prerequi h 18 
| 


» thr " 

108 through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71—72, to courses p prerequi? 

either Hist 39-40, 71-72, or former 91-92, to courses 161 through Dh a sci 

to Hist 105-6 is either Hist 39—40, former 91-92, or a vie 
by pas 

/ the Colle ct 

Advant 


Students may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses 
mental waiver examination, by attaining scores of 600 or above on ce of 
| trance Examination Board Achievement tests, or by good performanc 


Placement Examinations. 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) to early mod 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history 
| era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


| 71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) . of the urit 
| Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces from 1861 " 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 44: 
present. 


131 History of Germany (3) pif” 
Political, social, and cultural development from R 
tion. 
i 

| | 138 History of World Communism (3) ; ings to the pe? 

The international communist movement from its beginning 

145 History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries (3) 

From the reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revo 

AEN 146 History of Russia: Soviet Russia (3) 
hl Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 


/ u 
eformation 19 


Jution. 


co 

149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) . and their stalej 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers : who receive y 

| | Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students Wl 


: : ; : 20th-century 
| for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 20th 


| l l Diplomatic History. " 
| 163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Hist 163: cole! 
qd it Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development. 
| period. Hist 164: national period. " 
! } e 
| 181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) T" America® 
li | Survey of American foreign relations from the era O 
(| lution. Hist 181: to 1898, Hist 182: 20th century. a | 
li 183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) utlying pos" | 
I Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our © " 
I | 195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) ; . tutional devel s | 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on p eve of the 
Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: fro 


era to present. 
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1 201 History and Historians (3) 
Stude 


> M P4 eceive credi C ist 199 

F 2 > i f 
S whe eceive credit fc His 01 cannot eive t for H 

rose 


minar. Readings for the History Major. 


llian 


s |i Te -6330 

man: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 676-6: d 

: advanced stand- 
ue ution: A student who has not been ae oe quentin ponent 
to continue in college the language begun in x oe pee re 
^ Xamination before registration. Upon completion 
[ '8nment js made to the appropriate course. 
1-2 First. 


men, Examina 
who Wishes 


Year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
» Year course: 
lion of Ital 2. 

Position. 


language l 


an (3-3) (Campus Course) SM 
se: credit toward a degree at this University given - pra 
al 4, Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of m 
Italian p 


ivilizati 8 ining, oral 
Ose, introduction to Italian civilization. it ome - 
Practice jn language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or 
hi school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
h 
nalism 
UN au 
Wp, qn; A , , a m i tuart 300A, Tele 
"676 galip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism; S 
lg ; 
Magazine Layout and Design (3) e 
Ayout, typography, and design for magazines, err rpm 
"Id similar Publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 


Tinciples and Problems of Public Relations (3) 


i i i 1 /ernment agen- 
rinciples, Problems, and ethics of public relations for gove 


i : ic institutions. 
ae commercia] establishments, educational and other public 
se histories of successful programs. 


EN 
| American Civilization—Special Program 


^q 
1 Di, 
L’ Con ctor: R.C Burns; Buildi Telephone 676-7049 "oed 
Uy Con, te 7, Purns; Building LL, Te epho i J mu pian 
Muy ants: Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regi 


*, Klarén, Assistant 
E. » Associate Professor of Anthropology; P.F. Klarén, Ass 


Bter, 
td 
h the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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. p. M. $i 
Professor of History; J.W. Robb, Professor of Romance Languages; je As 
Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; K.L. Storrs, AY 
sistant Professor of Political Science. 


101 Latin American Civilization (3) area if 
A three-week, University-conducted study program in à selected ^ Í 
Latin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, ponen standin 
geography, language, and literature in order to achieve an v i of 
of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes in t € us it 
world relations. On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures àt unive 
structional visits to government offices, first-hand observation contro 
country and the operation of its economy, comparisons - 
among the countries of the area. May be repeated for credit. 


Management Science 


me 
z ns: Gover” 
Chairman: E.K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences, 
201, Telephone 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) a proces 
Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer da mewort A 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool throug iness am 
signments illustrating typical problems encountered in busi nd com" 
ernment data processing. Assignments involve flow charting ^ n on E 
programming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and ina "T 
University's computer and on the School's computer term! om to ! 
tory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations having 
University Computer Center). 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) cessit M 


a 
: : data pn fo" 
COBOL programming for business and government d: A concep jos 


cations. For students already familiar with basic compu uter aP " Mf 
charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical comp erequisite: fot 
in accounting and management information systems. - campus c? 
118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to o 
having access to the University Computer Center). 
vell 
120 Information Systems Development I (3) to orf sini 
: : i i 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship 5 " ue ir 
information decision-making and management. Cone? pul yis 
involved in the initial development of new or revise hases- prered 
formation systems, e.g., systems analysis and design pn^ 
Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. 
ss 
121 Information Systems Development II (3) elopment t 
A further examination of the information systems dactiot introd ig 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, "tomate info! 
operation, and maintenance of a newly designed pane 
system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instr 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) fall kinds 


sy ~ NEC its 0 
Principles and practices common to administrative Un 
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203 Mathematics for Management (3) 
Mathematical 
lems, 
and lir 


concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
near algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 


^ 
*04 Quantitatiy e 


Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of 


quantitative. techniques used in the solution of management 
Problems Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 


207 Human Beh 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; : 


application of social science research to administration. Learning 


avior in Organizations (3) 


exercises and practical applications emphasized. 
20 f 9t: 
8 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) (C ampus Course) 
Study 


Of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, 

ieterpersona] relations, organizational change, and similar problems. Prob- 
^ » Orj a ^P 

ems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 


> 
<10 Behay ioral F 


Review of 
asic Prin 
munity 


actors in the Process of Change (3) (Campus Course) 


research, theory, and practice related to the process of change. 
ciples of planned change; individual, group, organization, com- 

y and cultural change. Emphasis on the relationship between human 
xquavior research and theory and the change process. Prerequisite: Mat 
<u Or permission 


of instructor 
212 
à 
Organizational Dev 
ampus Course) 


Primarily for 


elopment: Concepts and Methods (3) 


ganizat; doctoral students. Examination of different concepts of = 

p, ational structure. processes, and growth. Models of organizationa 
t ‘pee will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating action 
M der organizational development Ihe methods of action, A 
z uilding, confrontation methods, objectives analysis, survey researc h, 
esses 1 al revision will be related to organizational development proc- 

" rerequisite: Met 210 or equivalent. 

2 

à 

13 Consultative P 

Prim 

Well 

Bron 


rocesses in Organizations (3) (Campus Course) 
arily for doc 


` . : = andas "artic. as 
toral students. Examination through actual practice a 
as theory of 


the nature of the helping process between one person or 

P and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting process 

sult .* explored as well as role differences in internal e ee c 

thered w; Development of skill in the helping relations ip : de a 

Orator. Within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts 2 f: 
“Xperiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. 


4 Theory and M 


lanagement of Systems (3) 
ntroduction 


of Syste „to systems theory and qualitative systems — st 
Point me in Organizations and their impact on or ida 
System, > enterprise as a system, effect of technical and ma ne 
desig e Organization structure, information-decision cuna c 
201, 204 d dynamic aspects of organizational systems. Prerequisite: Mg 

~ OF 225 (off campus), 207. 
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225 Managerial Statistics I (3) vans in D8 
The mathematics of probability and statistics and its application i val 
agement science and operations research. Topics include ran ents # 
ables; discrete and continuous probability distributions; — stati 
other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introductio quis 
tical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. 
Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


226 Managerial Statistics II (3) 


Management applications of the theory and techniques © 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other ne ae tions 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate model 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, economet? 
multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revisio. 


bilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. 


ions (3 
227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications ( ) 


‘near 
Technical and management considerations of linear and €— we 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of s of appli 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studie plication” 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory an ap 


4 ~ nep i nt. 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivale 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) h chri 
^ à "i arc d 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations € models i 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing, — flows. prere 
namic programming, integer programming, and networ 
site: Mgt 225, 227. 


à "" . h(3) , 
229 Seminar: Management Science and Operations Researc pu^ sie 
Supervised study in depth and advanced projects »— rmissio® 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 226, 22/5 
instructor. 


230 Administration of Research and Development (3) ing 


M5, 
Examination of technological, political, and economic Sod i 
R&D environment: operational aspects; management pro! --— rce 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project M— "evaluatio® 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement an 


) 


riui zu ies tà 
239 Seminar: Administration of Research and Developmen 


(Formerly Met 231) ith var 
NT 1, " à iects dealing » ay 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projec jill V ft 


T^ 
phases of research and development management. ToP nology © eit 
time the course is offered according to the emerging te to 9 wt; 
operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: mission 
hours of research and development management OF 

structor. 


240 Survey of Information Technology (3) 


A management-oriented presentation of the vocab 
trends in computer hardware and software, inform po 
and development, organizational impact, and — a ind 
Stones of past and current research; computer e ment, and! 

evolving force of major significance in business, govern 


ulary, CO0. igi 
ation sys 


Se 


loe > OF permi 
2 
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Designed for 
and who do 
Aboratory 


i i "c 7 experience 
students without prior "uS pines 
not plan to take additional information meer e E 
fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations having : 
d niversity ( omputer Center) 


ent £ ication (3) 
^ Management Information Systems Development and Applic 


anagement 
Contemporary theories and practices in the E y om —€— 
information systems. Participation in the design of m or " E iet 
Specifications. The roles of both management and aer ad. Ere » 
Nel in the systems development process studied and eva y * —— 
Management information systems upon the organization. " akaras: 
Making Processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: zA 

ourse in information technology, or permission of instructor. 


42 Comparative Computer Systems (3) ; » — 
haracteristics and capacities of the range of oe ee 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective — : bri 
velopment, Selection of computers and related software and eq 
"erequisite; Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 
243 Management of Information Technology (3) 


inciples actices, and trends in the 
danced Course; emphasis on principles, practices, an 


management of information tec hnology. Topics include vente es pec 
ant of an information processing installation; trends, new ybi aad "x: 
advanced technology in the computing milieu and their n. e 
formation Processing management; and analysis of the e o = pola 
Qe data Processing activity internally and externally, ——— x 
ined Criteria Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or permis: 
nstructor, 


nformation Systems and Telecommunication (3) eea 
growing linkages among the technology of pila cotton 
ation transmission, and organization à (1) po- 
Unications, and managers—from two points of ehh be ced 
for improved management, and (2) solving comm : re oper- 
ms of informations systems design, implementation, : 
^dmission by permission of instructor. 


» inform 


$, comm 
lentials 


245 
Data Base Manage 

n inde 

niques fc 


ment (3) 


atest tech- 

pth approach to the understanding and aoe y. eae nd 
and implementing an effective data pou 
base organization, creation, and saca "rne à 
ter omic justification: evaluation criteria; standardization 0 — a 
Syste. 5; impact of packaged data management systems; ant "- Dn be 
e Current state-of-the-art in data base development. Tia oa 
cl. "boratory fee, $25, (applicable to off-campus loc: £ 
9 the t Diversity Computer Center). 


249 S 


on Information Technology (3) 
ed ims Problems in the 

ystems: emphasis on 
ng *Xperts in the 


> uter-support- 
design and implementation of compu vi vis 
urrent state-of-the-art through gen 2 
iiaia rerequisite: Mgt 241, 
field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: M; 
ssion Of instructor 
* Sem; 
Minar: Co 
Pri 


, Marj}y 
lice fron for 


ive T 3) (C: s Course) 
^ temporary Administrative Theory (3) (Campu 


^ "ctive theory and prac- 
doctora] students. Current and prospective theory 
an inter- 


i i Topics include gen- 
and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. Topics inc g 
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gt | 
eral systems theory, game theory, axiology and management values" ie 
thetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, decision theory, p » 
and creativity models, and general semantics. Prerequisite: Mgt 20^ 
207, 224. 


*280-81 

-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4-3 or 4-3) irl 
The application of business management principles to the military ert 
of national security; organization and administration of the federa ral, be 
ment for national defense; management of national resources (natur? on d| 
man, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; determin s. 
requirements; procurement; production; supply management; an 
nications. 


295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysi 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. | 


s of à» 


Mathematics 


f 
: — ' athematics: Library TIRE 
Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics: Library 


676-6235 


No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college v ^ 
student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for à 
bered course. d from " 

Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbere 
to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


3 College Algebra (3) 


ith s 

Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra wih f 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school ? | 
high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) igh del 

ee e 1 | 

Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of h | 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor)- 

9 General Mathematics I (3) T g 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. on 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathe 

10 General Mathematics II (3) ad p 


: 1 : soties 2 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics | 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. | 


30 Precalculus (3) pi, 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and TU 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential fune alf A 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high sch school | 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of hig l 


* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Administration program * | 
College of the Armed Forces. 
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Onometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students should take 
à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
unctions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 
- 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled 
ates, 


32 a is 
? Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, curves. Pre- 
requisite: Math 31. 


3 , ; 

3 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 
Differentia] equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, Green 
and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


31 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function, and sequences; differential and in- 
tegral calculus of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic 
functions, New students should take a placement examination in algebra 
Prior to registration. 


5 a : 
2 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 
Functions of several variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima 
Stange multipliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix 
algebra, determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: 


Math 51. 


111M; : - 
l Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) j $ 
Differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral, differen- 
tial equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


l1 
2 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, boundary- 
Value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111. 
12 
4 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector sp 
Characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. 


requisite: Math 31. 


aces, 
Pre- 


13 
4 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. 


139 
Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, ei 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. 
Tequisite: Math 33. 


emphasis on 
Pre- 


14 
0 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Differentia] and integral calculus of severa Un 
implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: 


Or equivalent. 


1 variables; contraction maps, 
Math 
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153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) digit! 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using moder, equ 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differentia 1 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of no 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 
equivalent. 


i eq 
TEC 39, 0 


*160 Introduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) 
Basic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integral dom T 
fields; properties of integers and rational numbers. Prerequisite: 
31 or equivalent. 


ains, and 


*161 Introduction to Linear Algebra for Teachers (3) f pasis 


: 4 : ^ i . change 0 
Linear functions, solution of equations, quadratic forms, change 
Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 


*164 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) prerea” 
Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number system. 
site: Math 31 or equivalent. 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 


Microbiology 


43] 
33116" 
À J i T. ne - 
Chairman: L.F. Affronti, Professor of Microbiology; Ross Hall, Telepho 


| 


1237 Immunity and Infection (1) Vell relat 
Emphasizes fundamental principles of infection and immunity * 
to oral diseases of microbial origin. 
+238 Advanced Dental Immunology (1) ical pases of 
: - : : ica 
Immunologic concepts related to physiological and biochem | 
dental disease. Prerequisite: Micr 237. 
Music : 
erri 6-6245 
Chairman: George Steiner, Professor of Music; FF-10, Telephone 67 
A i : L| 
3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) TM elements * 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; 
materials of music. 
" ows "m 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) di aural ê 
r uri 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and text í d 
sis of selected literature. for oo 
0 
rp Teachers, teachers 
* Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, te gie 
training, or students recommended by the Department of Education e of Master of 
é N 


t Open only to students in the program of study leading to the degr 
Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology. 


[ 
einography sk 


"oras i - . . H ar i 
we. (Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
' Telephone 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 


Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, ship- 
board instruments, 
101.5 Ele 
< “lementary Oceanography (3-3) 


Chemical and physical properties and composition of sea water, heat 
budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, general 
circulation of the Oceans, underwater sound, propagation of light, subma- 
Tine topography, sea floor deposits, biological classifications, and marine 


ecology. Spectrum of Ocean waves from capillary through tidal, including 
Interna] waves. Observations and reduction: history and interrelationships 
etween marine sciences. Prerequisite to Ocea 102: Geol 1 or 3, or per- 


Mission of instructor. 


110 Physica Oce 


All aspects of physical Oceanography except waves and tides. Subjects of 

ysical and chemical Properties of sea water, underwater sound, and pro- 
Pagation of light. Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics and kine- 
Matics, currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation and 


lasses of oceans. Prerequisite: Math 32, Ocea 101; or permission 
of Instructor. 


anography (3) 


Water m 


11] ^ 
Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 


All üSpects of waves 


requie; and tides; survey of tidal theory and analysis. Pre- 
*quisite. Math 


32, Ocea 101. 


12 Biol d 

. ^Ogical Oceanography (3) 
lologic 
102 


al science as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: Ocea 


2. 


mo geophysical measurements and interpretation, earthquake seis- 
O8y, sound Propagation, seismic refraction, and reflection at sea. Se- 
reflection and refraction studies offshore: geophysical investigations 


of, "gie 
som cted trenches. Prerequisite: Geop 105, Phys 1; or permission 


Instructor. 


114 
Chem: 
€mica] Oceano 
: ica H H * * * k . 
Sea "i Processes in the marine environment, including composition of 
Beoch ter, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonate cycle, 
Mission SUY, and extraction Prerequisite: Chem 12, Ocea 101; or per- 
~~ of instructor, 


graphy (3) 


liş 
ological Oc 


ysi eanography (3) 
a 1 F nci g 
and menePhy of the sea floor and geological processes of the ocean basins 
tion: q; Sins, properties and distribution of sediments and rates of deposi- 


* distrib»; : toi ei asins 
Prer qui ibution of minerals, structure and origin of the ocean basins. 
k Site: Ocea 102. 
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120 Coastal Ecology (3) erm 
t on; the impact! 
A P a 


Introduction to coastal ecosystems and how they functi e 
f specihe, 


man's activities. Intensive discussion of the impact O 


activities. 


Oral Biology EU g 


"m 
i of Arf 
Program Adviser: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 


Sciences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 


; Jeadi 
3 : : > : study lea 
The courses listed below are open only to students in the program we tion ! or 
a concentra jen 


the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with 
Biology. This degree program is Gainea by the Graduate School of A. and T 
in cooperation with the Naval Graduate Dental School at the Nations, 
cal Center, and the Army Institute of Dental Research at the Walte 
Medical Center (see page 81). 


201 Research Methodology (0) 
202 Oral Pathology (3) 

203 Diagnosis (3) 

204 Patient Management (3) 


my 
205 Topographic Anatomy of the Head and Neck and Anato 
of Medical Emergencies (2) 


206 Hospital Dentistry (1) 
208 Naval Administrative Management (1) 
260 Biostatistics and Research Design I (0) 
261 Biostatistics and Research Design II (0) 
262 Military Management (1) 

1 Problems (!) 
263 Behavior Modification Approaches to Denta 


265 Analgesia (1) 


15 Tis 2) 
270 Microanatomy of Normal and Pathologic Tissue I ( 


;« Tissue 11 (3) 
271 Microanatomy of Normal and Pathologic Tissue | 


272 Microbiology and Immunology (3) 

273 Physiological Basis of Patient T reatment (4) 
275 Dental Materials (1) 

276 Seminar: Multidisciplinary Basic Science (3) 


295-96 Research (3-3) 


"rmacojos 


Chai, 
“rman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; Ross Hall, Telephone 331-6541 


*1-22 Chemistry 


Fundamental concepts of physics, general and organic chemistry, and bio- 
Chemistry and their application to medicine and anesthesiology, including 
Chemistry of respiration, acid-base balance, clinical biochemistry and en- 
7ymology, hormones, radioisotopes, electronics, physicochemical proper- 
lies of anesthetic agents, and other related topics. 


and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) 


l 
10 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (3) 


Fundamental principles of pharmacology; drugs affecting the autonomic 
PCTVOUS system, central nervous system, and cardiovascular system; fun- 


damentals of inhalation anesthesia: auxiliary drugs used in anesthesiology; 
Other topics. 


l 
15 Drug Abuse Educ 


Psychologic al 
loxicologica] 


ation (3) 


and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and 
aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral 
Organ Systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug 
abuse, Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous sys- 
tem stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other hallucinogenic and 
PSYchedelic drugs. 
2 > 
T Fundamental Princi 
Basic Principles 
Structure 
cellu] 


ples of Pharmacology (2) 


of pharmacology, including drug receptor interactions, 
activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
ar control mechanisms, drug toxicity. 

2 
lS Adolesc 
rami for teachers, counselors, and administrators. cg ctn nid 
effect T discussions concerning the physiological E. poo 
cohol ? narcotics, central nervous system stimulants y^ E, voran nid 
ing w om hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; puso fac d oen 
Contr j eolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; pre , 

95 and treatment of drug abuse. 


ent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) 


'ation Techniques (3) 


achers and counselors preparing to direct teacher and par- 
education programs. Intensive review of current "or uad 
Perience TUE abuse, dynamics of group process, supervised practical ex 
' Prerequisite: Phar 215 and permission of instructor. 


Sip har à 
Macological Basis of Oral Therapeutics (3) 
» a i T * 
Pe and discussions on the clinical pharmacology of drugs used in the 
cavity 9t dentistry; drug interactions; adverse reactions affecting the oral 


25 
3 Selecteg Topic. 


s in the Pharmacology of Oral Therapeutics (2) 


Chairman: Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy; Rice 61 
676-6266 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Physical Education; K-20, Telephon 


Philosophy wn 


1, Telepho™ 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) sit 
. 10° 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic pos! 
from Plato to the present. 
131 Ethics (3) 
Theories of “the good" and "the right" from Plato to Sartre. 


162 Aesthetics (3) 
Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation an rary 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contempo 
and criticism. 


d criticis n | 


172 American Philosophy (3) 


. , repre 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana 9 
sentatives of American thought. 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) Ger? 


The phenomenological movement, including its development into 
and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. 


, 0667 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 


yt 
e ro 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. child £ v 
and development related to school and playground programs "n. 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, 2 eq 
evaluation. 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) «on ¢ 
Study of dance as an expressive medium for children; emphas? o di 
cepts and principles, methods and materials. Consideration £!V€ 
for children with special education problems. 


158 Safety Education (3) NET 
Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries es 
erence to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, fac 
equipment. à 


184 Workshop (1 to 3) 


Workshops in Physical Education, Dance, and Recreation. 


Cure?! de | 
lems, practices, and new approaches. Content of each wor 


w 
kshop, si of d 


pend on current needs. May be repeated for credit with perm N 
adviser. N 
202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) ils N 
motor sk l 


Theories of learning and application to development of 
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250 Administration of Urban Leisure Services (3) E 
Planning and organization of à comprehensive system of urban leisure 
Services utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources; em- 
Phasis on public relations, personnel administration and supervision, sys- 
tems analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability. 


+] . n 
*60 Tourism Development (3) 


Socioeconomic analysis of demand for travel and tourism resources; tech- 
niques for planning and design; examination of current trends. 


" 
280 Advanced W orkshop (1 to 3) > , 
Workshops in Physical Education, Dance, and Recreation. Emphasis on 


Contemporary issues and problems; development of advanced professional 
Competencies. May be repeated for credit with permission of adviser. 


Physics 


(e a 
“AQ 
n ‘man: WH. Hobbs. p 


rofessor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Telephone 676-6275 
°Nomy 
9.. 

10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying 
astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience majors. 


* aboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
Sig 


l General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Opics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern di 
Terequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurren 
Tegistration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. 


s ‘ 
^ Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and quantum theory. 
"requisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 


* 
3 General Physics (3) 
ame as Phys 1 without laboratory. 


+ 
4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. 


rm 
t: - -655 
R.A, Kenney, Professor of Physiology; Ross Hall, Telephone 331-6551 


hysiology for Nurse Anesthetists (3) 
Emphasis On respiratory, cardiovascular, and automatic nervous system 
~~ p Ystology: a more general survey of other systems. 
Cou 
| Urge 
in m 
MOF 


l15 p 


i , i to 
ay not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan 
ie m’ i to 
2y not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan 
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231 Review of Oral Biology (2) 


Political Science m 
, CH 


Chairman: H.L. LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; 
Telephone 676-6290 
0 cou 
Departmental prerequisite: PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite | 300 
in Political Science numbered from 101 to 200. Courses numbered fron) soa eregi: 
are for graduate students who have the appropriate undergraduate cours 
sites. 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) (Campus Course) today’ 
s in 
The study of political behavior including the role of poe fen 
world, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, an edit for 
and nature of political institutions. Students who receive CT 
4 cannot receive credit for PSc 5. 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of compar: itive political syste 
structures and processes of major foreign governments 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc - 
credit of PSc 4. 


ig 0f 
ms; emp g 
and i rece 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) PT the 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and proce 
American political system. 

103 State Politics (3) A 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors in 
policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. 

104 Urban Politics (3) 


Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan 
issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. 


; it 
uenc ing s 


s 
political r^ 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 1 de 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional 
Western Europe. 


dd 
mocració ^ | 


4115 ^ c dM itics (3 h i | 
112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) .' emphasis n 


Government and politics of the communist nations; 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. t 3-3) 


ugh 
117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Theme quilt 


to ’ ^ 
PSc 117: foundations of Western political thought—Platt disord? 
PSc 118: philosophical roots of modern political order 
Machiavelli to Rousseau. 
119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) pial t7 


; : colo! 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from 


to the present. ) i? 
-—— Master 9 r 
* Open only to students in the program of study leading to the degree 41 be "m 
Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology ly one may 
t PSc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter, and credit for on 


toward a degree. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 161 
121-22 U.S, Conctitut: itics (3-3 
2 U.S. € onstitutional Law and Politics (3—3) i ; ' 
PSc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic reg 
ulation. PSc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: junior status. 


125 Legislative Process (3) 
Study of ¢ ongress, 
Structure, 
and the 


126 The American Presidency (3) 
Examination of tl 


Contempor ary 
Public polic y, 


including theories of representation, legislative A 

t >y play, decision-ma , 
selection of legislators and the roles they play, ad CM 
relationship between the legislative and executive branches. 


ie politics of Presidential selection, the authority rn 
institution, the mechanisms and processes for p 
and the influence of personality on performance in office. 


'45 US. Political Parties and Politics (3) 


Party system 


: i avi Cá aigns 
and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaig 
and elections, 


devices for organizing the government. 


3 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) f 
Examination of the process by which the federal government 4e» ESA 
'mplements public policies. Particular attention to the role o pur 
Tacies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluation o P 
Policy, > 


l 
$7 Us, Foreign Policy (3) 
-Onstitutiona] a 


nd political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and subst 


ance of U.S. foreign policy. 
17 ; 
| International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments a 
pol” global and regional patterns, general characteristics o g 
icy, 


17 . 
2 International Organizations (3) 
Velopmen 
functio 


18 i zia 
l Public International Law and Organization (3) 
Urvey of intern 


t and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
nal international organizations. 


: , 2 is. 
ational law; emphasis on development and trend 


l E 
90 Politics of Mid 


i n i f non- 
™MParative analysis of the political systems of selected countries o 
“diterranean Africa. 


dle and Southern Africa (3) 


] 
1 °Vernments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Mestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
n, and Israel. 
199 
°Vernments and Politics of North Africa (3) d 
E mestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
i udan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 
9 


Yeruments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
Mestic and international politics of the major states in the area. 
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194 Governments of China and Japan (3) 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary ' 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideologica 
Students who receive credit for PSc 194 cannot receive credit for 


China afd 
| force 


204 Urban Politics (3) wih 
: A r ; ; " r row 
Readings and discussions on patterns and implications of urban £ ange 
local and metropolitan political systems, policy formation an 
conflict management, political constraints on social reform. 


205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) S 
£l. 3 : tons it 
Examination of the demands on national and international pol develo 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and technologica » i 
ments and of the responses of governmental institutions an 
to these demands. 


209 Presidential-Congressional Relations (3) 


Examination of the patterns of interaction between th tures: 
legislative branches; emphasis on policy-making roles and stru 


211-12 Comparative Government and Politics (3—3) minat? 
: : hes : sive exa 
Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive e 
of the literature in comparative politics. 
215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) ^n and Rel 
yey ° o ; P x Jnion , 
Significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet Uni oc reli 


di z ertet ". jntra- 
China; concept and structure of “world socialist system +, A 


tions with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. 


220 Congress and the Political System (3) 


Examination of the roles, structure, and function of polit 
interest groups as they relate to the legislative process. 


> afd 
ical parties a 


222 Judicial Policy-making and Civil Liberties (3) gs 
Examination of the role of the judiciary in policy formul 
on the U.S. Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. 


h 
ation: emp 


223 Defense Policy Analysis (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. defense policy. ! 


239 Economic Policy Analysis (3) 


Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy 


2:23.48 A t 
240 Legislative Theory and Behavior I (3) a and e 
n ‘ a atio "Rl 
Selected problems of the U.S. legislative system at the be tue 
level. Emphasis on legislative recruitment, representative 
lations, policy-making and communication. 


241 Legislative Theory and Behavior II (3) gat 
ior from 4 d we 


Selected problems of legislative theory and behav system 
perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary 
Germany, France, and Britain. 
: r Ju 
242 Methods of Legislative Research (3) ig Ü 
ch des 


The process of empirical research: construction of resear 
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collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include content analy- 
Sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 


244 Public Policy Analysis (3) 
Reading and research in systematic methods of public policy analysis. 
“47 Legislative Elements in Economic Policy Development (3) 
(Formerly E. onomic Policy Analysis 11) 
Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of various 


economic pressures on policy outcomes. 


248 Public Opinion and Voting Behavior (3) 


Analysis of mass political attitudes and voting behavior. 
^ 
“49 Domestic p 


olicy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
An 


alysis of U.S policy toward selected domestic problems. 


259 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 


Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. 


267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Research and se 
Policy of the 
Ng process 


lected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 

United States, with particular reference to the decision-mak- 

and the execution of policy. 

288 Sem; 3 : 
Š Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 

Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to intra- 
loc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, sig- 

nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


) 
Yeh 
olo 

lai — 
Uman, R D. w J ak. i scies 
De "2. Walk, Professor of Psychology; GG-211, Telephone 2 

Part w i 
Peho ental Prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 


“logy oo 8° Six Semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to Psy- 


: the E numbered above 100. The departmental prerequisite may be waived 
'ssion of the instructor. 


1 Genera] Psychology (3) 


Undamenta] Principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Poy 
Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
e eOnality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
scription of personality emphasized. 


2 Introduction 


to Educational Psychology (3) : 
à * contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
3p 
‘Ychology of Childhood (3) 


zat oPmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the sociali- 
lon process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) mals 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types a 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to aioe 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such pro 


will 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) pants 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as deri anin 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human à 
subjects. 

129 Theories of Personality (3) 


: : É : Seid ro' 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to P! 
of individuals. 


plea 


131 Psychological Tests (3) s pusin 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common ener $7. 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material 1€? 

144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) (p 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems © roductivi 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, and P! 

145 Psychology of Management (3) 


Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. Depa 
requisite waived. 


rtmental p 


146 Psychotechnology of Learning and Training (3) 


Psychological principles, concepts, and techniques of —— t 
behavioral modification as applied to the design and operatio! 
and development systems. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 


«n, pole 
: ; 2 : as vation g} 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, -— o» 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attit 
ism, and war. 


"T. 
learn pit 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) social de 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, oí t 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 

o | 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity(3) =, s bs. 
Emphasis on the development of long-range career objective; dis" 
review of experiences, the results of psychological testing, pur of A 
sion groups, and guided independent study. Analysis and P mplish ae | 
specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement or to ard à 
reer change. Credit for this course may not be applied om 
lor’s degree with a concentration in Psychology. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) (Campus Course) p po 
Individual study and research for those desiring to gradual, made © 
or to pursue more specialized topics. Arrangements must 
the Department of Psychology. 


; 165 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning — fiel ussat A a 
> Ej e ;hievement 2 * ate i 
Concepts of intelligence and ac » eto tei 
variety of. group and individual procedures. -— € 
child 1 M terial fee, $7. Admission by permis: 
children, Materi: s 9f. 4 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 


cti and per- 
d l selection a j 
onsideration of techniques of nie et aaa assessment inter- 
^ : ersonal data, a: m 
Ormance evaluation. Employment tests, person 
Views, and performance ratings. 


Detailed 


Publie Administration 


la S. B ernment 302, Telephone 
ne ` DA rown, Professor of Management; Gove 


213 Administration in Government (3) s anizations as an integral part 
Critica] analysis of federal administrative prm the courts, inter- 
I. R . f Congress, the HE darti ET al process. 
Of the "al system. Roles of Cong ets > decisional p 
est erc 2 parties, and the public in rs public 
sroups, political pz 2 95 -entrifugal forces. 
Pecial attention to centripetal and centrifug 
s "AP " Bos: 3 A 
215 Comparative Administrative Systems e ive systems of selected foreign 
Xamination and analysis of the — e p" administration in the 
80vernments; attention to practices applicable 
United States. 
218 Seminar: De 
Problem of t 
another, 
atera] 
tive dey 


velopmental Administration II (3) 


V to 

: abili m one country ‘ 
he transfer of administrative venir and multi- 
Political and idministrative — ae ci adini 

Š " g i 'ator. 4 $ 

; "t^ C . role of the innova 
approaches. The ro 
‘lopment. 


i inis (3 
» Law, Responsibility, and the Public Administrator (3) 
Xploration 
guide the 
law, the cc 
INS of res 


m thi ^h 
ses and factors whic 
1 analysis of the legal and moral arde ka n 
and ana ) £ : er nis 
ini decision-mz MR A 
i strator/manager in his o EA, heroy 
meer. agency counsel. Understanding 
ponsibility, including accountability. 
2 
22] Management i 
Analysis of 
ive branch 
and relation 


223 Behay 


‘Analys 
i 


n the Executive Branch (3) 


application of m an eo i e in the execu- 
g y nd practic 1 fer 

‘ icati anagement th r a E ibilitie 

; i f d I go : nment; emphasis on staff respons t ties 

of the federa zover ‘ , ; i 

ships and internal organization and control 


ut 3 
ioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) o. CONI 
is of the nature and characteristics of burea 
+a 


i icularly in large 
PProaches to policy guidance and leadership, partic 
stems. 
Public Organizations; influence and control system 


Public Personnel A 
lrvey of b 


"i dministration (3) wi lett 2 die 
asic principles and functions of E EN 
à ; anagement, 

ce. Roles of personnel m 


sonnel 
fi sa ini irem nd other person 
and alary administration, training, retirement, a 
Actions. 
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232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management prob 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and - 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of P* 
systems. 


lems in gor" 


intergove™ 
onne 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) icies 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, P wet 
and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new, to M oliti 
development and utilization. Analysis of impact of economic, pem of 
and social factors on manpower. Students will select a specific ? 
individual investigation. 


235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) s ari 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower probka 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation oduct” 
developments in government and business: their implications for pr i 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and ince rct 
lations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors ™ 
public and private manpower policies. 


245 Managing the Changing Federalism (3) men 
An analysis of organic changes in the administration and —— ralis 
intergovernmental programs in a rapidly changing American a theore"” 
Federal, state, regional, and locally-shared systems studied fro 
cal and practical vantages. 


246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) : 
(Formerly Urban Dynamics and Citizen Participation in Admi! ; 
s i aĝ T " : inis. 
Exploration of the dynamics of citizen participation 1n ——À 
metropolitan area programs. Analysis of the nature, costs, 
of selected cases of citizen and administrative association. 


ration) 
jon 
trat IS | 


248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public fin 
governments. 


ance of | 


249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) pro 
A A : an 
An ecological approach to understanding and managing WIDE is 
and trends; exploration of economic, social, and politica 
affect metropolitan administration. 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments Il (3) yh 


BE 

: : . nction 
Examination of metropolitan governmental structures and " yr 
lic and private demands on the system, decision-making 
complex, feedback and evaluation. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) oven 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices In s pode 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, ® 


their role in the management process. 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) mings w 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, progra 
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budge n e] " » ing "Ocess: eval 
č y ) i zisio H ng process; evaiu 
i "ati ff new tools in the decision-maki p 
idge Ing; apr lication c Ir 


ation of the system 


254 Seminar: 
Functions 
agencies, 
tions, 


i 'e Service (3) 
Financial Management in the Federal a —Á— 
ind interrelationships of central id tlds Comes cene 
vei olic ^C ic and managerial roles, 
their policy, economic a Doman sire Bit wr 
and standards and practices in financial manag 
Ez c. 3) 

260 Policy Formulation and Administration ( 


i ic ev nent, 
i > olicy developm 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes m fallen development 
With Particular attention to selected areas of nationa 
of agency goals and objectives. 


( ic Policy (3) 
262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public P. 7 V MIB. ava 
The impact of science and technology upon panics! 
of both administrative practice and national p 
295 Research Methodology (3) 
Survey 


of rese ath : " f blic 1 ic 

) esearch r ethods; ar lication to pro ems o pubiic adminis- 
C Inods; 

tration. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) (C 
Examination of tl 
Public administr 


ampus Course) 


esis l s sear hiloso i & methodology in 
i standard research pi ilc ophy anc c 

5 é a , 

ation. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


| Tele e 676-6325 
man; R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-11, Telephone 
9 The Hebre 


w Scriptures (3) 
(Formerly 


The Old Testament) 
istorica] 

of deye 

ties, 


Sj Scri res wi 5 1sideratio 1 
7 H T ure with cor A 
i Yy í B ebrew § cript 4 à ali 
and literary tudy ot the " À E ae i s 
loj ^ t of religious ideas, institutions, à id outstand ng person a 


lo The New Testame 
Study or New Test 
Dose, domin 
ture, and sj 


nt (3) 


i casion, pur- 
ament literature from the ees ae, d 
ant ideas and permanent values. mp 
gnificance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


; Introduction to Religious Thought (3) 


n r. ri i ion amidst 
S conc c orary eligi 
Taditio al religious ` epts, la nguage of ontemp 


li- 
ies, and the place of re 
emn scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, a 
Sion in today's society. 
39... : 
‘Story of Religions (3-3) 
Tigins, 
Primitive 
aoism, 
st 


in histori ntext. Rel 59: 
evolution, and contemporary status in Soroa qn Buddhism, 
religion and the religions of the East “ida O 
Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: pag a 
(ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) "m 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for Pi 
and physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy's role 
ing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) cent: 
Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved god 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is TeV® 
evaluated in a peer-group context, 


217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) m 
rsonal 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and perills. 
tity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and 


218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 


Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis “ethos 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counsel AE apd af 
work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 2 


or equivalent. 


x1 


' 


219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) Ner at 
Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and repel o 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and deve | 
a pastoral theology. 

222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) ristis? 


Te : 4 rary Ch 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contempo 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems o. VL 
Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and 
lated issues. 


225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) dolest 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late a d 


: : kA : o! 
special problems of educational and military experience, — , 
marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emot! 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons an 
227-28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) d modets * | 
History and present state of methodologies and conceptu rk i0 ipt 


pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervis 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries. 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
(Campus Course) since 50 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) L ideas "La 
Historical and topical study of the development of importan 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) (Campus Course) 


. i S 
Slavic Languages and Literature í natia 
sian; Library 627, 
: Russian; 
ciate Professor of 
Chairman: G.A Olkhovsky, Associate 
6.6335 


stand- 
advanced stan 
anted adva : 
. been grant i minds 
P . ination: A student who has ^" ze begun in high wem à 
lacemeni Examination: / pr a langu z begun in high schoo 
: y T : i on 

^i Who wishes to eee melio: Tee m 
» a Placement examinati ine ene 

i E 'opriate co 
* 4SSignment is made to the approp 


` ourse) 
1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) (C ampus Cc 


ciation. Pre- 
: ronuncia 

grammar and p = 

i i t in fundamentals of Zo $17.50 a semester. 

Beginners course i Slav 1. Laboratory fee, 

Tequisite to Slay 2: Slt 


j urse) 
4 Second-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Cc 


JE 3: Slav 
P isite to Slav y 
age rerequisi ud: dier 2. 
i e i Russian languag : D "requisite to Slav 4: S 
Intermediate tewie d Ras edis - 
1-2 or two years of h gh hool R 
abo ; ‘ ster. 
Lab ratory fee, $17.50 a semest 


iti 3-3) (Campus 
i mposition (3 
™10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Comp 
Ourse) 


Íci . " 4 
isite: Slav 
i ice. Prerequ 
ion; oral and written practic 
Listening comprehension; ora 


°F 6, or permission of instructor. 
E - race —— Et Nea and ideas during the 
a f Russia 
Io er A development of Russian 
l0g.. 


sas —3) 
osition (3—3 ABI. ae 
i ^ sation and ers) ii equisite: 
- ned Le ; pes and written expression. Prereq 
veloping proficiency i a 
0 or equivalent. 
UE Russian Culture (3-3) 


Survey of Russi 
ent—in English 
assigned topics, 


65 / Ww F II (3) 
e i World a 
l Sovi t Literature from the Revolution to 


Y fate of lit- 
riet 1920's. The nd 
s i r Plan liter 
s . » literary figures of th s Pus 
a themes, mire he! sate control: 
ature and writers in English. 
ture, Cture, discussion, reports—in g 


166 Soviet Lite 


Literature i 
ration of 
CUssion 


in English (3—3) Es 
E. P pw nen Their Pte n: edits from their beginnings 
ian Slavic lite 
n *Xamination of non-Russian 
to the p 
t 


iar to each 
i les peculiar 
Emphasis on themes, ideas, and sty 
i resent day. Emphasis 
literą ure, 


R i pres- 
i ussia to 
igins of ancient 5 
h ritage from origi " ~ i individual reports on 
an cultural — ti Les ' 

Le ire ecita , 
. cture, reci on, discussion, a 


ratur W W he Present 3) 
from ‘orld ‘ar Il to t ( 
ature 0 


n warti a th aws. I new gen- 
" he g 
I i i e “th 
im unde: Stalinism, and 
ar e. in 


dis- 
2. ure. Lecture, 
liberals and "underground" literat 

dissident li : 

» Teports—in English. 
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| | Sociology , 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all other cou 


Chairman: R.G. Brown, Professor of Sociology; D-201, Telephone 676-6345 set 
rses in Sociolog) 


| b numbered below 200. 


I. ii 170 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) ity. 


and pers 


General principles of sociology; development of culture Surve 


impact of groups and institutions on man’s social behavior. 
fields within sociology. 


2 Uses of Sociology (3) 
(Formerly American Social Problems) 


: 1 f - sre have appro 
Introduction to the various methods by which sociologists have apP' 
the investigation of social phenomena. 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) 
(Formerly Soc 61) 


ty , ie 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of soc 
human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) tions 
* . . . a 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of T comple 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, 


g and 


x 


organizations. 
124 Medical Sociology (3) tment of 
a 3 a T" 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and t€ edict! 


physical and mental illness: medical occupations and profession 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


126 Urban Sociology (3) o 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, proli suburb? 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, à 
development. 


127 Population Problems (3) " populatio? 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth ral migrat” 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects 


population policies—eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) e societ! 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority p analy’ 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of pro 


of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) 
(Formerly Social Stratification) jcipa 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for d compe” 
education, and social mobility in American society; interna 10 
son; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


131 Law and Morality (3) rules ^. 
SR z ior through "prse B 
Law is highly organized control of human behavior js COU 
such it is in constant connection with moral principles. 


ached 


| 


| 


SOCIOLOGY 171 


designed to explore the 


connections between law and morality; particularly 
On issues 


such as the justification for maintaining prohibitions against 
Morals offenses, the proper aims of criminal justice, and the legal and 
moral support for civil disobedience. 


132 Politica] Sociology (3) 


Analysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in society; 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of government; polit- 
ical participation and political mobilization. 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 
Courtship as 


a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 
ment of the 


family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 


tion, divorce, and family reorganization. 


1 ^ . 
35 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producin 


£ delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
INg schools, tre; 


itment of offenders. 
l fiask 
36 Criminology (3) 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and oper- 


ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in urban 
Society, 


137 Sociology of Law (3) 


Law as 


i a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems of 
egal co 


ncepts, doctrines, and institution. Prerequisite: Soc 136. 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) 
Analysis of rel 
SPonses to de 
community, 


ationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
viancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
courts, and schools. 


141 San: 
pocia] Research Methods (3) : 
"troduction to scientific method in the development of social theory and 


© solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or former 104. 


14. j 
4 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 


Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
Propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 
147 p 
n 4 à au 

Oblems of Bureaucratic Organization (3) 


analysis of theories of and behavior in large, bureaucratic organizations 


th their impact on American social life. Supervised work-practice in 
* Washington, D.C. community. 


149 
Modern Sociological Theory (3) 


ystematic Study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
tion ean and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 
5 Of each School. Prerequisite: Soc 101. 
191 p 
l Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 
nalysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
Sociology, 


Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


O——— HÓ—(——95 
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201 Concepts of Sociology (3) 
Systematic survey, critical analysis of sociological concepts. 
theoretical systems. 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 


Pm : ; : o der social SY* 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider ‘tical sta- 
tem. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, PO" 
bility, conflict, and change. 
211 Seminar: Social Change (3) sical de 
` : "Ml : itic 
Comparative study of political processes concentrating on pol 
velopment in Third World Nations. 
227-28 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3-3) tegies, 
Eaa aas ; . (t, stra 
Multidisciplinary seminar which examines the value context, robl 


and programs currently applied to the solution of major urban tvelope! 


approaches 


Soc 227: 
hes in contr 


with emphasis on the various perspectives and 
through the social sciences, principally sociology. 
analysis of the development of social science approac 
other approaches. Soc 228: discussion and analysis of th 
lems of interest and concern to students in the seminar. 
mended that Soc 227 be taken before Soc 228. 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 
Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex orga ses and 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social proces 
relationship to the cultural environment. 


270 Educational Sociology (3) E 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspecti soc 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in genera 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components: 


271 Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. 


the j 


272 Social Disorganization (3) 
Analysis of factors contributing to disruption c 
and communities; study of attempts to establis 
minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially c 
events. 


273 Deviant Behavior (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; reh 
community, courts, and schools. 


. institU 
of social groups» inst 


e "| 1 
lisruptive COP 


ja 
and deviancy: ^ 
abilitative P 


Spanish* 
6-6330 
Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 67 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun 1n 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


discussion 9^ 


current P 
à js reco 


tio? 


e! 
| o pre’ 
h social controls Vor. yl 


Emphasis on 


t 10 
rob- 


EE rela 
nizations theif 


and as 
jety» 


: rt, 
uvenile cot 
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pé 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 173 
T RN 
On » Placement e 


ON, a xamination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
? assig 


nment is made to the appropriate course. 

-2 Rire ` 2 " " 

1~2 First-year Spanish (3—3) (Campus Course) 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
Composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


$4 Second-y ear Spanish (3—3) (Campus Course) 


A Year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Spanish Prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2, or two years of 
high School Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


“al Education 
cH 
an: Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, Telephone 676-6170 


170 ionshi pei 
Interpersonal Intrapersonal Relationships for Special 
Education Teachers (3) 

Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with children. 


00 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) 


sture and field experience. Application of the basic concepts of early 
: child dev elopment as applied to special education. 
Introduction to Special Education (3) 
Survey Course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education a 
s help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec 
SANY. to accommodate children in a school program. 

E» 

R Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) 
apacia] techniques and materials for regular classroom ache to, sein 
cific en who have learning and/or behavior problems; emp sew sp 

» Practical Strategies and applications. Open to undergraduate seniors. 

s 


(F Resource Teacher (3) : : N 
Ormerly Educ ational Programming for Children with Behavioral Prob- 


ems) 
jationales, Operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to the 
P'ementation of crisis-resource teacher programs. 
5 
n Si * "2 5 7 P 
“Professional Internship: Crisis-Resource Teaching (6) 
Ta tic ^ . * . . aaa 
accum experience early in the training sequence in crisis-resource 
Minj ing. Under the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. A 
r mum of 280 clock hours required. 
249 


chniques and Materials for 
Source Teachers (3) 
rly Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems) 


Cures 4; . à] i ` 
ures, discussions, techniques, and selected materials exploring the 


orm. e 
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d , ission 0) | 
psycho-educational factors used in crisis-resource teaching. Adm 
permission of instructor. 

athe | 
„Prescriptive 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic 
Teachers (3) teachint 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescripuve cing of | 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 252. Admission by per | 
instructor. 

251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) hing) | 
(Formerly Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teac u educati? 
Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the special, 
school-based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. 


En rs 
252 Preprofessional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teache 


Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. ruc 
taken concurrently with SpEd 250. Admission by permission o 
A minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


(6) 
y 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum and the Special Education 
Consultant (3) "EL. 
(Formerly The Humanizing Curriculum in Diagnostic-Prescri 

e caste 
ssion of 


ing) th 
Curriculum concepts and modification aimed at enhancing U^ 


. - vg 1 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by perm 


structor. 
ucational 


260 The Assessment Process: Identification and Psycho-ed 
Assessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Identification and Assessment of the 
Young Children) - infor? 
Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal 7 | 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of inst 


and Materials for 


ds 
Educational Net 


ructor. 


261 The Teaching/Learning Process: Methods 
Young Exceptional Children (3) e 
(Formerly Methods for Teaching Young Impaired Children) pteris | 
Clinical practice in the designing of educational stra 
taught in a special education setting. Admission by 
structor. 

a ; 3 

262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional um eot 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, ui ext 

countered during the internship for the education of missi by 

children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. 

mission of instructor. 


| 
263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Multiply j 
, 


Handicapped (3) 
Survey of the characteristics and learning p 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. 


: yi 
atterns Of children 


d 
264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely a # 


Multiply Handicapped Children (3) «s chil 
ods for teaching * | 


Specialized programs, techniques, and meth l 
severe disabilities. ! 
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266 Problems in Language Development in Exceptional Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application of 
Current research on language of handicapped children. 


2 T ~ H P >e 

“67 The Role of the Early Childhood Special Educator (3) 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics of 
the various settings 


2 " B? 1 

“68 The Dey elopment of Young Exceptional Children with 
Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) c 
(Formerly Pre-school Planning for Children with Disabilities) 


Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (2 hours). 


269 Psy chosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood 
Special Educator (3) 
(Formerly Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood Education) 
Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and psy- 
chological Gitatiaate relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relationships. 


2 ~ . y 
"e Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Special Needs (3) 


Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development of 
Teadiness skills in special education 


29] : l 3 
Practicum in Crisis-Resource Teaching (9) 
Supervised field experience in the crisis-resource teacher program. „Under 
the direction of a qualified teacher and the suprvision of the University 
staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required. 
297 
" Professional 
Children (9) 
ormerly Practicum in Tea hing Young Children in Special Education (6)) 
üpervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. A 


inimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 262. 


Internship in Education of Young Exceptional 


s 
294 Practicum in 


Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
minimum of 420 clock hours required.. Admission by permission of 


Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) 


instructor, 
303 : 
Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
ucllosophy and nature of special education; litigation program organiza- 


fran administration. and development. Surveying local-level needs; pro- 
am evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


304 R 
e L] JJ . . 
cent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) 
Phasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique prob- 
o * 9f doing research in special education. Procedures and sources for 
aning research funding. Admission by permission of instructor. 


le 


306 T 
* Design of Family Education Programs: Theory and Practice (3) 
merly Counse ling Families of Children with Special Needs) 
“oretical foundations and clinical practice in working with parents and 


tional ena agencies in meeting the educational needs of young excep- 
Children, 


176 


Speech and Drama = 


Chairman: L.S. Bowling, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing, 
Telephone 676-6350 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) to i” 
J r ; t 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems pnt by 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
permission of instructor. 


351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) 
(Formerly Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers) fect the 
Current practices in regular and special education as they a i 
school-based consultant; emphasis on concurrent field exper! 
sion by permission of instructor. 


nce. 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs in th 
For school-based consultants in special education; focuses dures 
program development and recent trends in processes and proe 
mission by permission of instructor. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) dorsa 
; D ic n 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to childre® 
ing roles and ‘interpersonal techniques in teaching exception 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


Auditorium , 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; 
livery, and criticisms of speaking in interpersonal, group, ^ 
uations. Recording fee, $2. l 


11 Voice and Diction (3) aversatl q 

; : O 

Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity 1 livery fa 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speec 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, 


ton, OC 
tiom ^. 
come publi , 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
Theory and practice in discovering and communicat 
ine in li XA. -ontent. J 
ing in literature through analysis of form and con ;site: pad 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequ 
Recording fee, $2. 


45 Understanding the Theatre (3) » cot 
26 i ni 
The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and -—7- iio 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer ker at thee 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and atten a 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. 


ea 
e M 
ing orally yes of 


91 Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) tion t0 m s i 
as . icatiOP | 

Principles and procedures for effective speech communica ial, 0 

successfully at various levels of responsibility in academe. 4 of ^ | 


sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. 


STATISTICS 177 


M 

111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the 
Ing; practice 
and services; 
activities, P 


communication process in business and professional speak- 
in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
rimarily for nonmajors. 


? ~ h : 
121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 


methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 
Permission of instructor. 


Mitis 


airman. 
" Jerome Cornfield, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone 676-6356 


al prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to courses 


Qnem 
$i 
"5 numbered below 100, 


tics nu 


131 : 
Introduc tion to Business 


Lecture (3 hours), | 
Scriptive measures, 
Corre] 


and Economic Statistics (3) (Campus Course) 


aboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
A ; probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
ation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 


53 . 
Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) (Campus Course) 


oon (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Ra measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests by hypotheses, 
elation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $18. 


the Behavioral Sciences and Education (3) 
ampus Course) 

ct "t 
technique hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 


niques es for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 

Or forn nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53 
ilig mer 104. Laboratory fee, $18. 

Usiness > broma 

n €ss and Economic Statistics I (3) (Campus Course) 

istic: ; al $i F 

busine Processes as tools in decision-making in areas of economics and 

^ Admission by permission of instructor. 


usin > kapor ; 
ess and Economic Statistics II (3) (Campus Course) 


and bork to illustr. 


“ti ate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
Siness Proble 


ms. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 
DN 
t 
t in ae 
101.5" Càn be 
uec o Basic P,idated to the needs of a specific group. 
ciples of Statistical Methods (3-3), which is offered off campus, may be 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. te 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate 

roved 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was apP 


the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


: . tái T ning pr 
Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the lear 


and indeed of the very concept of a university; and : rotection t 
Whereas, The George Washington University is committed pp "m 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the rig and sale! 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the pe viole! 
of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy W ui 
and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; jingto" Ur 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Wes e v 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds U ip 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are a prope? 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons ity givit” 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary Univers ity oat 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other Univer jc 5 


sible "^. 
f po wl 


designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, ! Un! 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee o o rest 
Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are requires sus ' 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate gent Pe 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law et: of If , 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecuti ibus?! 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropria 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 

on 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustee 


19, 1968: p^ a 


grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly : studen p? 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on tore as 8 
The George Washington University as soon after order 1$ -— 
ticably possible. LAT 


ol |) 


^ 1! " , n o! 
* The University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate e now perf 
t The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals 
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e fo 2 
Moved Loving resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
B Y the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


e 1 ©, 
Omit resolved that The 
. ity P 

Wve nent to freedom of 


Ment org 


George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
Wities .Banizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their ac- 
tents e4 , esignated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 
Wer. an A Wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, how- 
Miter in his , Protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 
8 activities. 

fa) p, “Diversity 
Meeti assuring th 
Shall h 


affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 


at guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
ave the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
! of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
N^ Owever, ession of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 


o 


that that expr 


The Unive; 
Diversity i : 
"ctio "fl, distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 


the latte ; : P d 
W be j latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
3 Object. j 


approved by the l niversity's Board of Trustees on October 


gw 

te Orge Washing 
" T, Cree F 
ated in c. Creed, sex, 

“ton C3 campus org 


ton University is opposed to discrimination based on 
or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 


i : “nizations in the past. In the future, however, no organi- 
itd assura recognized or supported by the University unless it provides con- 
Nidere 2 ef nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, 


ac ate i : : 
equate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


* folio. 
bj lg ing was appr 


ved by the University’s Board of Trustees on. October 


ES Prosar: "annot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
of mue Possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. Mem- 

Ty © dismiss, community should know that administrative action, which 

hy S "sion o ssal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, 
the r dismissal] from the 1 niversity, may be taken in order to pro- 

: a the University and the rights of others. 

"iy oo f T 


conti rustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
Nue to implement this policy. 


E re . 
Versity solution 


y » Submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
be; 8 Board fT , 7 
E 50] 9! trustees on January 16, 1969: 
tof ved by the S eb a "Wo 6e : 
' In; . © 3enate of The George Washington University: Any mem- 
“forma; Versity (inci; rcs soca Boca : \ 
ma] * (including as members of the University all persons hav- 
Co 5 J 
(a) MNection 


with the University) 


Conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 


a 


d 
dy 
Quary 18, 1973, 


——— ——— 


má 
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(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the Ur 
versity or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or gue 
University, ome 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, OT by "ril 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the Univer” 
for the government of its members. othe! 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal Of 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this Uni 
lution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
versity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


sts of the 


rmed n” 
* The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now perfo 
Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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0 e College of General Studies, 15 
niversity, 9—10 
Celer; work load, 30 
tom "iG Associate's Degree 
Ac Lo program, 60 
Atto, t ind Courses, 100-101 

n in 4 Concentration curriculum, 
Acreq; Adm. degree, 52-54 
i ation, 9-10, 15 
Almin; M.S. field, 74 
A inis ton, officers of, 12-13 

Ms ; ation of science and technology, 


~ In eins * 
Amis: Adm. area of concentration, 69 


Cad ? 
, “demic 
Ao Mic 


vanced 1 b 
18.55. Standing and placement, 


Aerospa.» 22-23, 47, 59-60, 62 
Alpha ed engineering, M.S. field, 74 
gma Lambda, 40 $ 


| 
achel ^ 
lg, OU's d ish 
bee C 46—47, 48-58 
aVioral b 
deve E Sciences in organization 
y Centra” M.S. in Adm. area of 
boy; Tation, 69-70 


Tustees, 11—12 
r 


" 

"lend. 

c for 1974 75 4-6 

Ater conde, 29-30, 48, 61, 63, 65 

Alum: "Ces Office, student and 

à F 

tunge DAY Courses, 110-1] 

emis n Program of studies, 34 

tines, 7 COurse, 111-12 

Wil courses, 112 

Mlle Eacering courses, 121-23 

College "france Examination Board 
p *vel Examination Program 

ih E 19, 59-60 

lest 7 rance Examination Board 

lege, ^" 19 


es, 
Uni Ps and divisions of the 


Alumni association, 10 
Alumni career services, 41 
American Civilization courses, 102 
American College Testing Program, 17 
Anatomy courses, 102 
Anthropology courses, 102-3 
Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 178-80 
Application: 
Fee, 17, 24 
For admission, 16-22 
For degree candidacy, 17-23 
For graduation, 36 
Applied Science courses, 120-21 
Army Institute of Dental Research, 
cooperative program with, 81 
Art courses, 103-4 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
degree, 46-48, 60 
Astronomy course, 159 
Attendance, 30-31, 36 
Auditing, 23, 28 


Bookstore, 40 

Business Administration concentration 
curriculum, B.S. in Adm. degree, 
51-53, 54 

Business Administration courses, 105-10 

Business financial management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 70 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Special Department Examination, 
19-20, 25, 59-60 

Committee on scholarship, 14 

Comprehensive examination, Master’s, 
61, 63, 65, 68, 76-77 

Computer-aided structural design, M.S. 
field, 74 

Computer Science: 

Courses, 123-24 
M.S. field, 74 

Concurrent registration, 23 

Conduct, 36, 178-80 

Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
23 
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Continuing education for women, 41—45 
Continuous registration, 25, 35 
Correspondence courses, 20, 60 
Counseling 40, 41, 44—45 

Course abbreviations, 99 

Course numbers, explanation of, 98-99 


D 


Dean's Council, 14 
Dean's List, 37 
Degree candidacy, admission to, 16-23 
Degree programs, 15, 46-81 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
46—48, 60 
Bachelor of General Studiees, 46—47, 
48-50 
Bachelor of Science, 46-47, 50-51 
Bachelor of Science in Administration, 
46-47, 51-54 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 46-47, 55-56 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
46-47, 57-58 
Doctor of Science, 22-23, 78-79 
Master of Arts, 61 
Master of Arts in Education, 20, 61—63 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, 
21, 63-65 
Criminal Justice concentration, 
79-80 
Higher Education Affairs 
concentration, 80 
Legislative Affairs concentration, 80 
Urban Learning concentration, 80 
Women Studies concentration, 45 


E 


Economics courses, 112-13 

Education courses, 113-20 

Education directors of area instruction, 
see Off-campus locations 

Electrical Engineering: 
Courses, 124—27 
M.S. field, 74 

Elementary administration, M.A. in 
Ed field, 61 

Elementary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
61 

Employment, student, 41 

Engineering Administration: 
Courses, 127 
M.E.A. program, 77-78 


Course substitution, 68 

Courses of instruction, 98-177 i 

Credit, 34-35, 99 E in | 

Criminal Justice concentration, A^" 
Sp.Std., 79-80 


| 


Degree programs (cont'd.): . 
Master of Engineering Admi 


21-22, 77-78 74-71 
22 


nistratio® | 


: 


Master of Science, 21-22, /* tion, 
Master of Science in Administra | 
2n. ^9 „A 
20-21, 65-74 did 


Industrial College of the AT 
Forces program, 80 ; 
Master of Science in Special Studies 
21, 63-65 NU 
Oral Biology concentration, 8 
Telecommunication operations 
concentration, 81 ] 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 
37-38 n 
Dismissal of students, 39, 178-80 f 
Dissertation, 36, 78-79 


Distinction, degrees earned wit n? f 


( 


\ 


Doctor of Science degree, ( 
Dropping courses, 34 
D 
i 
i 
i 
ki 
PA 
Engineering and Applied Science 
courses, 120-34 mv T 
Engineering Science courses, 1277 lh 
English courses, 134-35 ; 
Entrance requirements, 16-23 gol 
Epidemiology and Environmen h 
courses, 136-38 
Examinations: dy h 
Admission Test for Graduate 5® d ; 
in Business, 21 ram! 
American College Testing Prof 
College Entrance Examination ] 
College-Level Examination 
Program (CLEP), 19, 59-69 — |; 


amin. 
minations (cont'd.) : 
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ge Entrance E i i 
ance Examine Boar 
. lests, 17, 19 1 ition Board 
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BU ne. 
ne Ces, Special Department, 19-20, 
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Ciences, M.S. field, 74 


" 
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N alumni association, 10 


i E Courses, 141—42 
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hr and Cartographic Science, 
gra ^ 46-47, 55-56 
tou Phy and Regional Science 
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be s 142 
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À og administration, M.S. in 
“rea of concentration, 70 
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brew ^re Administration courses, 145 
ther Courses, 145-46 

Sher education, M.A. in Ed. field, 61 
M i Ucation affairs concentration, 
‘In Sp.Std., 80 


i 
Y Courses, 146-47 


plete: 

S 

R m merit of the grade of, 31-32 

isal of, 46-47, 62, 65, 67, 75 

1 ee of the Armed Forces, 

| stria] Ive program with, 80 

n E Personnel management, M.S. 
- area of concentration, 71 


Ma . 
alis " 
m courses, 147 
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Examinations (cont'd.): 
For earning credit or waiving 
curriculum requirements, 20, 25, 
59-60 
Graduate Record, 21 
Master’s comprehensive, 61, 63, 65, 68, 
76-77 
Qualifying, for D.Sc. degree, 78 I 


Fluid mechanics, M.S. field, 74 
Forensic Science courses, 138—40 
French courses, 140—47 


Grades, 31 
Graduate degree candidacy, admission 
to, 20-23 
Graduate degrees, 61-81 
Graduate Record Examination, 21 
Graduate Study in Business, Admission 
l'est, 21 
Graduation: 
Application for, 36 
Fee, 25 
Requirements, 35-36 


History of the University, 7-8 

Honor societies, 40 

Honorary Trustees, 12 

Honors, 37 

Human resource development, 
Ed. field, 61 


M.A. in 


Information systems technotogy, M.S. 
in Adm. area of concentration, 71 
International commerce, M.S. in Adm. 

area of concentration, 72 
Italian courses, 147 
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Language requirement, D.Sc. degree, 79 

Latin American Civilization, special 
program, 147—48 

Leave of absence, 35, 36, 65 

Legal assistant training program, 44 


M 


Management Science courses, 148—52 

Managerial accounting, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 72 

Master's comprehensive examination, 61, 
63, 65, 68, 76—77 

Master's degrees, 61—78, 79-81 

Materials science, M.S. field, 74 


N 


Naval Graduate Dental School, 
cooperative program with, 81 
Noncredit courses, 43—44 


o 


Objectives of the School of Government 
and Business Administration, 66 

Ocean and marine engineering, M.S. 
field, 75 

Oceanography: 
B.S. in, 46—47, 57-58 
Courses, 155-56 

Off-campus locations of the College of 
General Studies, 82-97 


P 


Payment of fees, 27—28 

Pharmacology courses, 157 

Phi Beta Kappa, 40 

Philosophy courses, 158 

Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation courses, 158—59 

Physical Science courses, 111 

Physics courses, 159 

Physiology courses, 159-60 

Political Science courses, 160—63 

Probation, 32-33 


Q 


Qualifying examination, D.Sc. degree, 78 


Legislative Affairs concentration, MA: 
in Sp.Std. degree, 80 

Library, 38-39 

Location of the University, 10 


Mathematics courses, 152-54 1-34 
Mechanical Engineering courses, 13 
Microbiology courses, 154 
Military leave, 35 
Military transfer of studen 
Music courses, 154 


ts, 35, 36, 9 


Nondegree programs, 16-17 
Nondegree student, admission, 


16-17 


Officers of Administration, 12 
Operations research and systems 
M.S. in Adm. area of concentr? 
72-73 
Oral Biology: 
Courses, 156 
M.S. in Sp.Std. concentration, 


analys® 
tion 


81 


Procurement and contracting, M.S. # 
Adm. area of concentration, 
Programs, right to make changes n 
Psychology courses, 163—65 61 
Public Administration courses, 165 
Public financial management and 
budgeting, M.S. in Adm. area 9 
concentration, 73 s. if 
Public personnel management, M» 
Adm. area of concentration, 
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Quality-point index, 18, 21, 32, 33,3 
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Religion courses, 167-68 
Residence, 36 
Requirements, 47, 60, 62, 63, 66—67, 
75-76 


Rules of the University, right to change, 


39 
Russian courses, 169 


Special Education: 
Courses, 173-76 
M.A. in Ed. field, 61 

Special honors, 37 

Speech and Drama courses, 176-77 

Statistics courses, 177 

Student and alumni career services 
office, 41 

Student information, release of, 39 

Student services, 40—41 

Supervision and human relations, M.A. 
in Ed. field, 61 

Suspension, 33-34, 178-80 

Systems analysis, operations research 
and, M.S. in Adm. area of 
concentration, 72-73 

Systems science, M.S. field, 74 


Transcripts of record, 19, 23, 26, 35 
Transfer: 

From other institutions, 18-19, 21, 

22, 23, 47, 59-60 

Within the University, 21, 34, 47 
Trustees, Board of, 11—12 
Tuition, 24, 26-27 

Projected increases, 1975-78, 26-27 


University Center fee, 24 
Projected increase, 26 
Urban learning concentration, M.A. in 


Sp.Std., 80 
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Waiver examinations, 20, 25, 59-60 Women, continuing education for, ^" 
Warnings, 32 Women Studies concentration, M-A 
Withdrawal 28—29, 31—32, 34, 65 Sp.Std., 45 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


s" 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (AAA 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts pad 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S. "1 gti 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geo" 
Cart.Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) i 
aster " 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A-); Me s 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (MEA ster 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.); m 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers/: oy 
of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science ! 
cial Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 43) 
(as! 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


rd 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.): "a 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law 6 JD 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science 


, 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Scienc? cg 
Engineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Eng E 
(B.S. (E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (MÀ 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science | 
and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) y 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed), "^ 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts 1n S 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education 

(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D. ) 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of i d 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration g^ 
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Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts msi 
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(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of S9 f 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional p 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate ngi 
Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 


24th Streets, N.W. 


and 


Number of Students | 5,509 (3,339 men, 2,170 women) 
1973 Summer Sessions 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, Canal 


1973 Summer Sessions | Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
foreign countries 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 219 
1973 Summer Sessions 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 102 
1973 Summer Sessions 


Residence Hall Rates | Multiple occupancy, $150 a five-week 

1974 Summer Sessions | session; single occupancy, $200 a 

five-week session (see pages 23-24) 

Undergraduate majors: Accounting, Allied Health Sciences (Physician’s AS 

American Civilization, American Literature, Anthropology, Applied 
Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Administration, €* ering 
phy, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, Civil ngine d 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, U- 
sical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Arts: 
cation, English Literature, Environmental Health, Environmental Studies, Fine - 
French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, German je* 
guages and Literatures, History, International Affairs, Journalism, Judaic D ical 
Latin. Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mec ory)! 
Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History and Literature, The ed 
Oceanography, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science; Russia? 
cine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and Literature: anish 
Sociology» ication 


Literature and Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, ‘ 
American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Commun 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. i 
3 > ; : scho? 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate ealth 


of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine am «p, 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of publi 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of 

and International Affairs. 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a two-term summer 
program which makes it possible for students to earn 14 semester 
hours of credit during the summer months. The Library, class- 
rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. For term dates, see 
the calendar on pages 5 and 6. 


C 
ALENDAR FOR THE 1974 SUMMER SESSIONS 


lica 

|} ame for Graduation—An “Application for Graduation” form must be 
Ni an EORR fee paid at the time of registration for the summer 
‘ting the S € senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements 
"itmbe Mere Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
ly r 30, 1974, provided they have completed all degree requirements and 


* appli 
plied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June 3 Registration for fir 
(10 am-7 pm) Monday 
June 4 First 5-week session classes a 
day 
Junel9 D.B.A., D.P.A., 
summer due in appropriate Dean 
July 4 Holiday Thursday 
July 9 First 5-week sessio 
July 10 First 5-week session examination day 
4 July 22 — Seven-week courses end Monday 
ugust 14 — Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
Dean's Office Wednesday 
5 


st 5-week session and 7-week courses 


nd 7-week courses begin Tues- 


and Ph.D. dissertations completed in the 
's Office Wednesday 


n classes end Tuesday 
Wednesday 


July 11 


July 12 
August 14 


August 15 
August 16 


| May 28 
| May 29 
July 4 

July 5 

*July 8—10 

July 11 


July 12 
August 21 
August 22—24 


June 17 
July 4 
July 5 
July 8 
July 8 
July 8 

July 20 

| July 26 

July 27 

July 29 

August 16 


August 16 


August 29-31 


* Classes scheduled Wednesday evenings for the 13-week session will meet on Wednes 
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Second Session 


(10 am-6 Pm) 


Registration for second 5-week session 
Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday iate 
Master's theses completed in summer due in appropPr" 
Dean's Office Wednesday 

Second 5-week session classes end Thursday 

Second 5-week session examination day Friday 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Registration for all sessions (12-7 pm) Tuesday 
First session and 13-week session begin Wednesday 
Holiday Thursday 

First-session classes end Friday 


First-session examination period Monday -Wednesday $ only 

Registration for students attending second sessio! 

(2-6 pm) Thursday 

Second-session classes begin Friday 

Last day of classes Wednesday S ow eriod | 

Second-session and 13-week session examination p | 

Thursday—Saturday 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION | 
am-7 pai 


First 3-week workshop session registration (10 
classes begin Monday 

Holiday Thursday 

First 3-week workshop session classes end Friday 6 pm | 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 am- 
classes begin Monday 

Six-week session registration (9 am-6 pm 
Monday } amin 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. July comprehensive e | 
tion applications due Monday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Second 3-week workshop session classes end Friday , ation | 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. comprehensive exami" | 
Saturday 5 pm | 
Third 3-week workshop session registration (9 am- 
classes begin Monday 

Six-week session and third 3-week worksho 
end Friday j 
Ed.D. dissertations completed in summer due Friday 


in| 
); classes bee? 


oes 
p session class" | 


FALL SEMESTER 1974-75 


Registration Thursday—Saturday 


9! 
day, joy ^ i 


THE UNIVERSITY 


M 
ÜRY AND ORGANIZATION 


onoz WASHINGTON UNIV ERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
ged E. m District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
fon o age olumbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
; y. he debt of the University to George Washington, whose 


Y 
X! dq is an intangible one. ' 
M the a ashington, as President and as private 
d ( "wem of a National University in the federal city. There he 
It or E while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
y. he country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
gd and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
hs Wash? of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
ands gta left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
«ucc e endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
ct of Columbia, under the auspices of 


I the General Government, if 
Mp ment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
Tess never extended “a fostering hand." 


ate citizen, had urgently insisted 


The Potomac Company passed 


Of ex; à í 
p, PXstence, and W ashington's bequest became worthless. 
ut motivated primarily by a great 


B conscious of Washington's hopes, b i 
— urge and the need for à learned clergy, à group of dedicated 
: pea laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
rend Tat of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
hd C ather Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and peti- 
ted ‘Ongress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
» à charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
\ M safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that per- 
ts ed religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; 
| lltan En person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
intao, into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 

ET thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
ET the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 

activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
n Even the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
“Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road, The Medical School 


lo e * * * 
Es downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
lildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 


ifteenth Streets. 


hs 


ri 
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During the last half century the University's present plant has 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Inte 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental (0) 


rior, the 
ffices 2 


: t 
: : b 1 ; : s - hictoric intere 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic ! 


to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at ^ 


. - E : us : adiah 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend kc Ev 


B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth an the 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site M 
National University he hoped to see established. f Arts 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College o n 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Science 4 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the " tion: 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, yr 
Government and Business Administration, and Public and International A 
the Division of University Students; the College of General Studies; the 
mer Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs. ed by 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govern icio 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an €X 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


TET ; . na] accrediting 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accre 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. f Uni- 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association pM 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination i 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association 9 * 44. 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education a dicin 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Me 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and ! 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering an 
Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredite ion i$ 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development. The School of Educat! v 
a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teachet er 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation O ool of 
Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree programs, The SD in 
Government and Business Administration has maintained full members ince 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration atio? 
1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Adminis . 
in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter academic mbly: 
ber of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business AS tie! 
The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare students for ds of 
Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the state jc is 
New York and of Maryland. The Program in Hospital Administrat tot 
accredited by the National Accrediting Commission on Graduate Edu oved 
for Hospital Administration. The Department of Chemistry is on the aP Tos 
list of the American Chemical Society. The graduate program in clinica eri 
chology in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the 
can Psychological Association. 


e 
ri one of 


THE UNIVERSITY 


dy 
CATIONAL FACILITIES 


T : 
Aetio Library. —The University Library contains approximately 
Nseq in rep and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, 1s 
ow e Library Building. 

ae ations governing the use of the Library, 
ib of reserve books and periodicals are av 

rary, 
l E Library Facilities in Washington.—The student has access also to the 
Riche, ongress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its 
i Railw, : e Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau 
ture n, Economics, the Library of the United States Department of Agri- 
‘brary e Library of the United States Office of Education, the National 
Y of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many 


yi 
“tr pre; : è 
Breat special collections of the government departments. 
angement of the summer sched- 


" arch Facilities of Washington.—The arr 
Mindy 8 permits the full-time student to avail himself of the opportunity 
lle E. : rst hand, the working of the federal government and so to form 
the n for intelligent and useful citizenship. r 
M tts departmental libraries of the federal government are a multitude of 
h yw by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of 
i omnia in the bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, muscums, 
vatories of the nation. 
addition to the governmental collections the student has available the 


^n Nee : > z 
t fch facilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters 
nstitution, the American Council 


the National Research 
he National Geographic 


the circulation of books, and 
ailable at the service desks of 


Iv 

RAORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
University, Catholic Univer- 
Georgetown University, and 
m through which they coordi- 
of Columbia Teachers Col- 


ty mene in Washington, D.C.—American 
\ E: NUN, George Washington University, 
" the niversity—are associated in a Consortiu 
t, G use of their respective facilities; District 
w “allaudet College, and Trinity College are associate members of the Con- 


hi Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these 
į Utions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings of all 


Particular courses which best meet their needs. 
The following, how- 


w ticipation is limited to campus degree candidates. 
|, Are excluded: students in Canon Law, Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and 


Ogy. 
^- courses such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
ee, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
the institution admin- 


line nt and must be paid by the individual student to 
ting the course. A student may not take courses at another institution that 


“vailable at his own. 
k student registers and pays at his own institution for all Consortium 


Page 17 for information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 


—M —— 


cL 
Sha ate 


* Alumni trustee. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 
*Harold K. Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 
George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
Harry F. Duncan 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. í 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Charles E. Smith 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
*William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. ) 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. À 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


ex offic? 
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er M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

qoel W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
jgles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., L 
iH Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

` K. McKee 

pg emin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 

ig, Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

levis 1 L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

qe? L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D., HELD. 
U ander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

“yd B. Wilson 


L.D. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
wy 
“UNIVERSITY 


- 

ty Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

4 yi Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Vairs 

m 

N ^J Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

wi. Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 

E Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and Treas- 


Mes i 
li i Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
b David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
E rey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 

ects 
lian Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
» 1 Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., 
h adent Affairs 
NES Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Oung Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


oS = 


SE 
a 


Vice President for 


te COLI x 

" LEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
aly 
en 


In Dan; s . : 
c, Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 


tur p 
ence, Ward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 


Ulin c. 

P Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative Affairs 
m, € Medical Center 
ent Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medical 
h er; Medical Director of the University Hospital 
n Naughton, B.S., M.D., Dean for Academic A 
told Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 
Kieno bo witz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering an 


liey p; 
°Y Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 


ffairs of the Medical 


d Applied 
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Peter Vaill, B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Busines 
Administration "T 

Burton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and Internati 
Affairs 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 

Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions -— 

Clarence Cowan Mondale, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Experimé 


Studie 


Programs schoo! 
William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences gn 


Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Curricular 
Student Affairs of the Medical Center 
Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research of the Medical Center 
Michael McCally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs" 
the Medical Center picts 
Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean for Professional Se 
of the Medical Center nal IM 
W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Nationa 
Center Cer 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
ter, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects i and 
Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Governmen 
Business Administration gane 
Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the College of 
Studies, for Planning and Development dies 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General p 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University ch rii 
Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College ? 
and Sciences j Art 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College ? 
and Sciences j Ari 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College ? 
and Sciences "7 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 0, 


and Sciences f Ar 
Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 9. 

and Sciences f Ari 
David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 9. 

and Sciences and 


Margaret Gallagher, B.S.N., M.A., Assistant Dean for Nursing Services 
Director of Nursing of the Medical Center sector 9 
Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions and Dire 
Admissions (M.D. Program) of the Medical Center secto! of 
Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Dire 
Education of the Medical Center ineert" 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Ens 
and Applied Science ducati" 
Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of E nme" 


John Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Gove" 
and Business Administration 
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ete Netland, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
ents 
Aut è 
À H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies, for 
ns htinuing Education for Women 
tence Winkler, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PROGRAMS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS have been planned to meet the needs 
of full- and part-time students. i 

During the summer of 1974, Columbian College of Arts and Scie . 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and APP 
Science, the School of Government and Business Administration, the 


nces, the 


9-week sessions and three 3-week workshop sessions. The School of Medie 
and Health Sciences offers undergraduate courses in an 11-week period for 
Physician's Assistant program. T 

The time at which each course is offered (session and hours) is stated à 
end of the course description. 


Admission 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


anied 
THE APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION to degree candidacy should be accomp is : 


by the appropriate application fee ($10, undergraduate; or $25, grad status 
There is no application fee for the student who is applying for nondegree 
in the Division of University Students. 


NONDEGREE STATUS uid 
pmi ; Gh : : ho 

Application for nondegree status in the Division of University Students ^^ cg 
be received, with any required credentials, by the Friday before the reg", 4) 


date of the session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 


DEGREE CANDIDACY $ 
zin : jdate 
Students from secondary schools wishing to begin college as degree cand m 


in either the first or second term of the summer session, should apply 


14 


| 


ADMISSIONS 15 


lle. f. 
E em of the senior year. Preference will be given to students who 
aden — required credentials prior to March J. 
tte emer n" fer students from other institutions, applicants for gradu- 
i s, and readmission applicants must submit application and required 


tede ^ x 

ogra i s 

M tials prior to May 1 for the first summer session and June 1 for the sec- 
summer session. 


Re 
Cords pt. “Pay 
Tds presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 


"ned, 


AP) h 
PLICATION FORMS 


The te: Roue ead 
tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue may be used 


Re tho Dean of the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropriate form 

™ Él or readmission to the University for nondegree status or for a 

(1974 1 ra Students who attended the University in the spring semester 
do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions. 


Thr er 
‘ STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


th 

tios ident not seeking a degree from this University should complete appli- 

i Or admission to the Division of University Students. (See paragraph 
he work of the University 

following require- 


ili), — nondegree-granting division makes the 
ntc. o five types of applicants, in accordance with the 
ihe Jena registered for a program leading toward a degree at another 
IN admitted to the extent that facilities permit. No transcript of 
inary nm unless the student has been subject to academic or disci- 
N Snoey The student must be in good standing and eligible to continue 

Th ution last attended during the past academic year." 
eain over 21 years of age who is not working for a degree in this 
Nate “mol re may be admitted to take courses for which he has ade- 
tord ic Cw as determined by the department concerned. A transcript of 
à s not usually required. However, the student must be able to affirm 


e is in good standing and eligible to continue in the institution last 


tte 
p during the past academic year.* 
thin vm under 21 years of age who have gra 
titution p two years and who have not attended 
ia | may be admitted if they meet the entrance requireme 
^ College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 26-27). 
nder special conditions, recent secondary school gr 


duated from high school 
a college or higher 
nts of Co- 


aduates under 21 


3 
in ar 
Of age à ee 
lepe à age who have been accepted by a regionally accredited university Or 
8e for the fall semester of 1974 may be admitted for the summer session 


y wi - pet ; : ‘ 
7 Without filing a transcript if they submit a photostatic copy of their letter 


Conditional acceptance. 
e ee 2 
Mors — school students applying 
be $ Program may be admitted in accordance 
ges 47-48. 


for admission to the Secondary School 
e with the requirements stated 


a Student ; : 
*nt is eligible for admission if he has been suspended within the past academic year. 
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THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must 

1, Send to his high school principal the high school record form 
by the University, with the request that the completed form be maile 
Office of Admissions. " 

2. Request that a report of College Entrance Examination Board test sco à 
be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the Educational Testing it 
ice, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif. Every applicant is required to "s 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition ACen 
ment Test. In addition, an Engineering applicant must take the Mathem? 
Test (Level I or II). the 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; howevels 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The apples 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions direc" 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It 18 re 
mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


rovided 
j to the 


An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning na 
request each registrar to mail to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his ined 
ord, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal is requ 
from the institution last attended. «oe Test 

The report of the Graduate Record Examination, the Miller Analogies " 
or the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business, where applicable, $ 
accompany application to graduate degree candidacy. 


Registration E 


A STUDENT MAY NOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the Univers? 
has been approved by the appropriate office. 

A student previously registered in this University who was not d 
campus courses during the spring semester preceding this registration. jons 
apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the Office of Admis 
(undergraduate and nondegree) or appropriate Dean's Office (graduate/» 
fore he is eligible for registration. f this 

Registration days and hours are stated in the calendar at the front 9 firs! 
catalogue. All students registering on June 3 and July 11 should repo iy b 
to the first floor of Building K, 817 23rd Street, N.W., where they Wires 
given materials and detailed information concerning registration proce 
On all other registration dates (Law excluded), packets will be distribu 
the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W. 

Degree candidates in Law secure their registration packets an 
at the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center, Stockton 
Twentieth Street, N.W. sion 

Students planning to take courses in the first session and also in other © gs. 
later in the summer may register at the first registration for all summer eo gs 


Students who wish to register for the second five-week session, the s ates 


I fof 
registered ust 


sion in Law, or any other session may register on the stated registration rg 
for those sessions or on any earlier summer registration date (see 


ted fr" 
D i | 
d instructing 
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"isi 

peur pages 5-6). Tuition for all courses is due and payable in 

‘Students v. o registration. , ; 

"tione Aer rary to complete requirements for degrees during the Summer 

sions ey Segi Tor graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
1 special wh " appropriate fee. baler 

à -— papap eaa the permission of the instru 
hs > T e University may be registered as an auci 

dit win na to take active. part or to pass examinations. 

ùditor e allowed for such attendance. A student who takes a course as an 


ctor, a person who has 
auditor in a class with- 
No academic 


may not repeat it for credit. 


eis 
RATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 
4 at any of the other institutions in the 


"sorti dietus s A 
ttium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 


hte 9 
w 7), should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. 
ailable from the Registrar 


M a application forms and instructions are av 
ù Orde udent has obtained his registration packet. 
qom to participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student 
nt of — the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the depart- 

E. e institution where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible 
dent E and whether there is space in the class, or (2) the undergraduate 
i attm ust obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the 
‘ible - of the institution where the course is taught whether or not he is 
ities E, the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific in- 

Should be addressed to the Registrar. 


hà, : 
t, ats interested in taking courses 


Way 
i "GES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 
Manges ; 
dies In programs of study may be made only 
UM Or major professor and the dean or director o 
- concerned. 

ents should consult the deans' offices concernin 


“Rees in cc 
8*5 in schedule may be made. 


with the permission of the 
f the college, school, or 


g final dates on which 


inancial Regulations * 


~ sal Fees and F 


Ls 
0 
LLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1974: 


tition Fees 


tà S . .. 
ot er a Semester hour for students in colleges, schools, and divisions 
t eag an in the School of Engineering and Appiied Sciencet ..........- 90.00 
di. Semester hour for students in the School of Engineering and Ap- 
> e E AE Deae 92.00 
contact the 


Y in 3 

Ne of tration on fees and financial regulations for law courses and programs, 

Mdidates f ean, the National Law Center. : A 

y Otora] Pas Master's degrees in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and candidates 

 'Omplet egrees who were in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions 
l, 1967 e their programs under the schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect prior to 
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University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus*, non- 
refundable) i "T 
For each semester hour for which the student registers .. . ——— M 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the in- 
dividual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
vided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
pay such additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 


T 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis » 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final 60.00 
Examination (Doctoral CRBOMIACR): 5.5 ccekg v eee 
Special Fees on 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate) nonrefundable ............- br 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate) nonrefundable “ 00 
Admission tests (when required) et 15.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period .... 
Late payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 1500 
"Payment of Fees," below) -z.s AES Os M cvm D 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 35.00, 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," below) ............- 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 15.00 
insufficient funds or improper UC) M— I 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each 5,00 
SDOCIBI GERIDITIRLOR, Pean e ie a me nA cnecsis.ca 
Special Columbian College departmental examination for each course tO 
qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, 25.0 | 
or both 5, 
English test for foreign students (when fequired) E N 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 30 
by the date set by the instructort .......... DUM MUTARE S 
National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education 0-13. h 
degree. candidates: zn. fois aan cock 9. 20 3 
oW" | 
Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the pe. 
ing University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Services crib s 
(2) the use of the University Library; and (3) medical attention as de nat k 
under “Student Health Service” (see page 22). These privileges ter é 
when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. oh 
jen 
* The maximum charge for any student during the entire Summer Sessions will be $43.00. br i 
in the College of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when regis t 
courses on campus. t of the h 
f A student who drops a Chemistry course before the end of the session must check ov , 


laboratory at the next laboratory period. 
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v 
‘MENT OF FEES 
ttend classes until 


h 
” stude ta . , , 
dent is permitted to complete registration or to à 
ce at the time of 


E paid. Fees for each session are due in advan 
; ion. 

oe fail to make any payment when due 
$ ES. 15 late-payment fee and will be subject to t 
ly Et. annum. Accounts which become 30 days 
È stude umbered. In the event a student’s account is 
à E forfeits his rights to the use of deferred paym t 
thoid aser, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
& hs. grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
t wil information until the account 1s settled financially. Financial settle- 
a fin require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition 

= reinstatement fee of $35. 
"d f nts auditing courses are subject to all fees charged t 
Or credit. 


will be automatically 
he interest charge of 8 
past due will be finan- 
financially encumbered, 
ment contracts in fu- 


o students regis- 


) 
"onAw Ars AND REFUNDS 


hig 
awal from a course or from the University requires the permission of 
hlicar: of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. 
IT on must be made in person or in writing. Notification to an instructor 
Val - edge notice: all charges for courses dropped without the ap- 
Ethor; e dean must be met by the student. 
Biene. to withdraw and certification for wo 
"ident who does not have a clear financial record. 
: e, norized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellation of tuition 
equi, nd course fees will be made in accordance with the following 


rk done will not be given 


Per cent refund on or before the date listed 


~ Session 90% 75% 50% None 
ND —— - —— - - "i 
pre Session (June 3-July 10) June6 Juneil June 17 after June 17 
Wey ——— -- we 
CK Courses (June 3-July 28) June7  June12 June 18 after June 18 
Ringe; HE DAET E à * 

Ting 7-week Sessi 
Un E /-week Session 
“3July 22) June7  June12 June 18 after June 18 


July19 July 25 after July 25 


TM E ————— — 
pt Session (July 11—Aug. 16) July 16 


SS aE 
irt Education Workshop 

C uly 5) June 18 June 20 June 24 after June 24 
7 — — b ad = 

*k Courses (June 17-July 26) June 19 June 24 June28 after June 28 
Ve — 

E Courses (June 17—Aug. 16) June20 June25 July after July 1 


July 9 July 11 July 15 after July 15 
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Per cent refund on or before the date listed 


Session 9096 7596 5096 None 
3rd 3-wcek Educatioa Workshop Aug 5 
July 29—Aug. 16 July 30 Aug. 1 Aug. 5 after AUb" 
( id g. 16) y met in i i —— 


Education 6-week Session 

(July 8—Aug. 16 July 10 July 15 
Law 13-week Session Y July? 
May 28—Aug. 24 J ow 18 July2 after 

Opa. ded ug ds acer” noe EL d JM i as iS oS 

Law Ist 6-week Session ell 

(May 28-July 10) May31 June5 June ecc. 


1? 
July 19 after July 
uly 19. 


5 
Guy l 1-Aug. 20 July 16 aly 25 July 19 after 10y 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence fror 
classes. i if 
Payment applies only to the session for which a registration charge ! 
curred and will not be credited to another session or term. "T; 

Students withdrawing from courses scheduled at times other than thos denl 
cluded in the list on this and the preceding page should consult the 
Accounts Office for information concerning refunds. 


University Regulations — 


STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the same regulations m 
ing students enrolled in a college, school, or division of the University d 
the academic year. Degree candidates are referred to the catalogues 9 ix 
schools in which they are registered. Nondegree students should cons 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. piver | 
Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the Us | 
sity. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward the approP is | 
degrees in the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance 
their separate regulations and requirements. ca | 
Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but ^ 1 
didate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school ? 
lege concerned. cst 
Academic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more than 7 ro 20 
hours of work during each 5-week session. No student employed more op 
hours a week may take more than 4 semester hours of work during | 
5-week session. ga | 
In the School of Education, 3 semester hours constitutes a full-time P™ me 
for full-time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, and ut 
ter hours represents full-time work in the 6-week session. 
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I : 
t ~ P iion Lem Center the maximum amount of work that may be 
loved S": session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by an em- 
1 the S m E semester hours. 
rk that . ool of Engineering and Applied Science the m 
at may be taken in a session by a full-time student i 


aximum amount of 


¥ 
s 6 semester hours. 


lle tight ic rece sings EE 
| E is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
Ment ersity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
bts or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to 


wit right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 

Tie pever circumstances warrant such changes. 

ht to eee and its various colleges, schools, 

into fo odify or change requirements, rules, and f | 

The U rce whenever the proper authorities may determine. i 

E ro is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any 
nd uilding. A "Lost and Found" office is maintained on campus 1n 

y and Security Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W. 


and divisions reserve the 
ees. Such regulations shall 


Ny 
"IERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


q 
bee the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
ther pore confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
ough to legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
titim ot to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
x late endeavors. 
estan concerning a student will be rele 
" o such as whether or not the stu 
d attendance; verification of date and place o 
td lo ate, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home 
Cal addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of 
lagi ene and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 
E The ; 

E issuance of formal transcripts of reco 
Req Carning; the certification of academic achi ! 
tern associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 
stud onal information will be released only on written authorization from 
h koe or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 

Bka record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
Dvern to the University's legal counsel. 
ht file ment investigative agencies have no 1 
fro» and records. If expressly requested, | 
ition E federal, state, or local government agenc! 
Isted under No. 1 above. 


ased except as noted below: 
dent is currently enrolled; 


at 
f birth; degrees earned (if 


rd to recognized institutions of 
evement to the various recog- 


nherent right to access to stu- 
properly identified representa- 
es may be given the infor- 


NTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


i A - 
lye pendix (pages 123-25) contains regulations recently approved by the 
tsity’s Board of Trustees. 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


n à ast : M assist 
THE STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE is a general outpatient clinic designed to "m 
students registered on campus with their health needs. This Service is 10 


at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 


os : and 
Physicians are present during the summer sessions from 9 a.m. to 5 D 008 
from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 14 sw 


on Saturday, For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the » 
dent Health Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room ia 
University Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency * 
only, and all fees are the responsibility of the student. Y 
Any student may engage, if he so desires, physicians and nurses of hi red 
choice, but he will be responsible for all the fees charged. The bills incur t 


: ^ : à a y tnar examp“ 
from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for exa a 


he 
s own 


X-ray work and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are «d 
responsibility of the student. Within the Student Health Service, there WI o 
only a few small charges for some services, such as materials for an aller? 
injection series, overseas immunizations, and certain other services. do 

The Student Health Service is available only to the student registere 
campus and only during the session in which he is enrolled. , 

Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is required to Pre 
thorough medical examination. The University is not responsible for inj" 
received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities 
the Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


THE READING CENTER i | 
. 174. OU : , : E or à 

The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services w 

levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special ye well 


improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students # 
as other adults. nanc? l 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domin e N 
and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and aptitu t s l 
Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference W! í 
parents or the individual. e stt |, 
The special reading improvement classes for high school students, colleg 1 
dents, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. "a 
phasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, aids h 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanic? je 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are aV? ; 
for increasing speed of comprehension. sia Sle n 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $90; for individual instruction: all 1 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $7 a lesson; for instruction Im ions) 
groups, secondary level, $6 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two-hour SeS* 


DE ; stu" i 

are offered for adults, $140; for full-time George Washington University i 

dents, $65. All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. i 

\ 

COUNSELING CENTER de- ' 
h are 


The Center offers to students enrolled in the University services whic 


+ nal. 
; SES pet : : : : tion® | 
signed to assist individuals in the diagnosis and treatment of their educ? 
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paige apo problems; to diagnose problems leading to academic diffi- 
Mividuals er vocational counseling and programmed instruction; and to refer 
Center z E qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the 
à EL therapy, individual and group psychotherapy, and individual 

h 1 counseling are available. 
ener also provides special assessments including diagnostic measures 
hr the E y Le School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
tected i H and for other selected educational institutions, and some 

o sessments for business and industry. 
M rodents who are currently registered as degree candidates in the Uni- 
htinue > entitled to one interview free of charge. If the student decides to 
Í o use the services offered, a minimum flat fee of $30 will be charged 


Or sh 
| Short-term treatment. Fees for testing and long-term treatment depend upon 


* Services j « z 7 
vices involved. All fees are payable at the Counseling Center Office. 


RE Spr 
SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


lhe c 

le ia and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for children 
Rech S TH. meh communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
eg ceroor- Daleed speech; and with voice, articulatory, and hearing 
stand, NES and remedial work is also available for persons with 
image APO. language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
lee poete) retardation, and environmental factors. üt 
led festi aluation 1$ $24. Fees for additional special- 
Rech ag are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
or full. jearing therapy range from $3 to $12 a session. Fees are reduced 
up gone senta enrolled in the University and for persons receiving 

rapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


[he fee for an initial ev 


bre 
ERANS EDUCATION 


A à 

Bone of the Registrar assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
efits or war orphans with any problems which may arise concerning their 
| 3? This Office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance 
—— proe Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. 

nsult hieanible, students entitled to benefits as veterans Or war orphans shouid 
TA pe Eee of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
Ned ^u ministration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
| y the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
i OTe certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis- 

, and which includes other information of general interest. 
1 Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SIDENC 

NCE HALL 

will be housed in Thurston 
ir-conditioned building. 
ation. A separate 


ij omen, and married couples (no children) 
d nce Hall, 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, a 
e to the University does not include a room reserv 
ion for a room should be made well in advance. 
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RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1974 SUMMER SESSIONS" 


cy 
Multiple Occupancy Single Occupant 


Mostly: Di AINA (Gg od ike. Ltd $120.00 $160.00 
WMV DESI oe sevice deoa ence à 30.00 40.00 
Daily 9 UU aal ela aR 9.00 
Each regular 5-week Session... 200.00 
who 


Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance. A student 
fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension. e 
Forms for application, together with detailed information, may be obtain 
from the Director of Housing. ijable 
Information concerning off-campus housing near the University is aval? 

at the Office of the Director of Housing. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, P 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for " 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pis 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University m 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student 
faculty organizations. rive! 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the Un! he 
sity community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning ° á 
Center. This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the develop 1 
of procedures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's 9 
tion. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to deg 
seeking students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, OF peer 
nent employment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the 
ices of this Office early in their college experience. rious 

Counseling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, ient 
test and examination announcements, preparation for job interviews, age 
writing, and other procedures for successful job application are always ines 
able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by ia art 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; an Pus 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part Work 
service, Referral and placement functions of the on-campus College office: 
Study Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career Services duc* 
Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in all € 
tional fields are maintained in this Office. ice fo 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of jue of 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in the structured yr 
business, government, and education is also provided in the Student and 
Career Services Office. 


f 


* The rates include linen service. Rates shown are subject to change. 
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Nc : 
IAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


th P 

ny el yo ie M program includes many varied activities and sched- 

Well as co e " dition to this campus program à great abundance of cultural 

be CUm MEE =e recreational opportunities is available to persons living in 

‘these "xa itan area. During the summer the University posts a weekly guide 
ents on a bulletin board in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


à; : om 
INFORMATION CONCERNING SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS for degrees is omitted y i 
this catalogue. For such information and other pertinent regulations, the 
dent is referred to the catalogue of the school concerned. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College has been the liberal arts unit 
the University, offering baccalaureate degrees in all the traditional areas 0 i 
arts and sciences. Under a new academic plan, students have wide option 
developing their academic programs, in earning advanced standing by eri 

tion, in devising interdepartmental majors, and, if qualified, in working tora 
a new three-year program leading to the regular degrees. Students are enco 

aged to select their major field as soon as possible, hopefully no later that ie i 
end of their freshman year. From that time, they receive their academic ais h 
and guidance from the chosen major-field department. In addition to fulfi z t 
major-field requirements, students are expected to broaden their cultural JO 


4 " e inen fathe | 
dations in the Humanities, the Social Studies, and the Natural and the en k 
matical Sciences. The College also provides prelegal and premedical Dom 4 
and also the preprofessional work required for admission to the School 9 À 
cation and to the School of Public and International Affairs. 1 

À 

1 

THE DEGREES i 
iny 

E 


i À . : ‘ 1 ;sociate 

Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: ASK the 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation be ead 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Columbian College offers Wo? icint. M 


ing to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of - pt? S 
Columbian College grants the following degrees to students in off-camP, is in A 


grams administered by the College of General Studies: Associate in odeti? M 
General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in 


and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography: N 
% 
y 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS X 
lu 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: N 


. nda? | 
l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited -— ^ 
School, showing at least fifteen units which must include four years of 


26 
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le ; : 
S rears ol — foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
n EL - penpdade years of social studies, one of which must be Amer- 
lt one ne af "— of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be noted 
and statisti eee un or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemis- 
"the ied c _ ee one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, 
2 The omer : = prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 

è Work. cipal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
k Kollege Entrance Examination Board scores, W hich must be submitted on 
af . jan Test and the English Composition Achievement Test.* 
y nest. uh y, o not present all of the formal requirements stated above 
te B cines : 2 EE to present his case to the Columbian Col- 
'icribe 3 on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committee may 

E ‘ Ppropriate tests. 
ee Pticant is responsible for 
Wiis pcinsivta form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 
Eo oe "s aw ho will complete the form and forward it directly to the 

equesti she Ey 

ish ln mel of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 
the Ctm — Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 
1947 L nal Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or 

enter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


Nor FIELDS 


trie 

ula sadino 4 á l 5 

" 4 leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the follow- 
ajor fields: 

eric 

leric. 

th 


Journalism 
Judaic Studies 


àn Civilization 
an Literature 


Dlie ] 
ed Mathematics 


Mistry 

Nese T. 

ic jLanguage and Literature 
dm Archaeology and 

wi, o Pology, studies in 

p Archaeology and Classics 

x les in y i 
Sic- 

pH Humanities 
atic Art 

lOmic 

ish y; 

^ Literature 

, menta] Studies 

Arts 


ich I. 
. -anguage and Literature 


CUM 


Pag 
© 16 asic 1 
for American College Testing Program. 


Latin 
Latin American Studies 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
Music Theory 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Russian Language and Literature 
Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Translation 
Sociology 
Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Zoology 
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i in the 
Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available if th 
following major fields: 


Applied Mathematics Geology 

Applied Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
Biology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Zoology 


Environmental Studies 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: Master 4 
Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science i 
Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in Spe 
Studies, and Doctor of Philosophy. In cooperation with the School of Me 
cine and Health Sciences, the Graduate School offers work leading t0 of 
combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine or Doclo id 
Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine. The degrees of Master of Arts 1n pon 
Studies and Master of Science in Special Studies, which are also availabe oe 
off-campus programs, are designed for students who do not wish to con in 
in a specific field such as those listed below under “Graduate Fields,” pen 
stead are interested in interdisciplinary programs. It is possible to group se" 
of these fields together to make an interdisciplinary program; the program r 
studies is determined by the student in consultation with the Dean of the 
uate School. Courses in off-campus programs leading to these degrees 
administered by the College of General Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


m 
The entering graduate student must have an approved Bachelor's degree s 
an accredited higher institution, an appropriate distribution of courses work 
superior quality of work in the major field. Entering graduate students , 
ing toward the degree of Master of Science for Teachers must also havé 


perience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 


GRADUATE FIELDS 
" offere! 
Subject Degrees 
I. Humanities 


h 

American Civilization M.A. ps. 
American Literature M.A. 
Art: M.F. 

Ceramics 

Design 

Graphics 

Painting 

Photography 

Sculpture 
Art History M.A. 


, V" 
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Subject 
Art Therapy 


lassical Archaeology, Classics, and History 


Tamatic Art 
,Pnglish Literature 
Tench Literature 
*rmanic Languages and Literatures 
usic: 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
usic Composition 
usic Theor 
Musicology J 
hilosophy 
eligion 
*ligion and Medical Care 
eligious Education 
s USsian Language and Literature 
+œ Mish American Literature 
Panish Literature 


Le. 
Social Sciences 


Anthropology 
nomics 
Ucation Policy 
Orensic Science 
ography 
;istory 
ternational Relations 
litical Science 
lology 


Lp. 
P hysical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics 
Pplied Statistics 
F emistry 
Orensic Science 
©ochemist: 
Geology 3d 
athematical Statistics 
P athematics 
ysics 


4*3 
Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomical Pathology 


‘natomy 
lochemistry 


ty " n 
tior PPrOved combination of French, Spanish, or Spanish American Literature 3s available 
Master of Arts field in International 


of Philosophy field. 


in chool of Public and International Affairs offers a 
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Degrees Offered 
M.A 
M.A 
M.F.A. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A 
Mus.M 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
M.Forens.S. 
M.A. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A., M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.S. in Forens.S. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.S. 
Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 


———— (D m 


| 
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Subject Degrees -— 
*Biological Sciences M.S. n 
Genetics M.S. ph) 
Human Ecology p 
Microbiology M.S. Ph 
Mycology M.S. ph 
Pathology ph) 
Pharmacology M.S. ph) 
Physiology M.S. PhD 
Psychology MA. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
ris Doct! 


The National Law Center offers work leading to the degrees of Ju ie Lt 


Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Compara 

(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science. offet 
Forms for application for admission and information concerning COU ent 

ings may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the National Law 

720 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Á t 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading "m 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering `; 

Computer-oriented Civil Engineering and Environmental Civil Eng pat 
options), Electrical Engineering (with Computer Science option), and s 
cal Engineering (with Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering f Ba 
Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master a th 
gineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. The School also 8/4? 7. 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, NO 
tcr of Science to students in off-campus programs administered by the 

of General Studies. 


optio? i 


| 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


ety DY 
The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and societ | 
disciplined intellectual effort in its environment. s Ut 
Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying se 
student will take in his progress toward professional competence in eng w 
It indicates the School’s belief that the applicant has at least the mi 
preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 
The applicant must be of good character and must have an aca 
ground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 
Consideration for admission is based on the following: son sch 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited bigh : 
showing at least fifteen units}; | 
e” 


4 
demic Ld 


* Biology, Botany, and Zoology. 
f A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the 8 
less than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 


ggres® 
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ji Th 

' Ihe princinal’s state ‘ : 

—_— s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
* Score : ; 

bus s on the following College Entrance Exa 
PT (St Aptitude Test, the English Composition 
The EMO or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level I preferred. 
n alifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 


4 Meet 
eriba the above requirements will be considered by the School, which may 
» 9e admission tests. 


mination Board tests: the 
Achievement Test, and a 


ne an p -— 
{ d one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distribu- 
plane geometry, one-half 


Apod JENE in English, two in algebra, one in 1 : 
tage srl one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign 
"ie require on? Jeneral science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 
li E ement but may be counted as an elective PR dee 00 
tig i ho rsp that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 

ol course in solid geometry 1$ recommended as a firm foundation 


r 
tase mathematics. 
! E yt arrange to have sent directly from his school to the Office 
ca Ps * ie University the academic record of his first seven terms 1n 
à B Snina together with a personal evaluation and recommendation 
‘University pal. This information may be supplied on a form provided by 
y or on a standard form used by the secondary school provided 


Sential ine 
MED information is included. 
ative Deficiency.—4A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
ho presents fifteen ac- 


| 
‘mor 
e € 7 1 . . 
than two units of the required subjects and w 
hich includes courses 


Publ 
“We units : : E 
nits may be admitted to a prescribed program W 


lak A Y ^s 

* up his deficiencies. 
UN 

NCE REQUIREMENTS 
i E REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Missi 
L, 90. " : s à 
NS “4 graduate study toward a Masters degree requires an appropriate 
egree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
dergraduate grades, 


leti 

Ve » 1 f ° 

tate me in the field selected, as indicated by un 
ecord Examination scores, and similar data. 


Ee 

Lake gen: who has significant deficiencies 1n preparation may be required 

hi scribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
if such deficiencies are 


ted : 
to graduate student status. In some cases, 
tus and allowed to take a 


he undergraduate courses 
duate courses thus taken 


i 
ied he may be admitted to graduate student sta 
"hich aper of graduate courses while completing t 
Y hs e is deficient. In no case may the undergra 

Y part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 


Rance 
k NCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 
le tion is required, to- 
D. md for creative scholar- 
t does nally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the mini- 
higher "à assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often do, 
tion edd cs. standards. The prospective doctoral student seeking ad- 
the « uld apply before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 
ippli P in semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss 
m o" s qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral pro- 
e applicant must arrange for complete documentary records (tran- 


iSfactory , 2 
r won Master’s degree from an accredited institu 
acceptable personal qualities and a capacity 
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: : $e : fas 3: jen 
scripts) to be forwarded to the Engineering Admissions Office in suffic 


time to permit assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after 
above application deadlines as possible. ted 

The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submi " 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he received his Th 
ter's degree; one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's advise": 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education offers initial preparation in teaching, counseling. 6 
pervision, and administration as well as opportunities for experienced educ? 5 
to extend their training. The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the dies 
of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to their "d 
Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification must make aai 
ments to student-teach in the fall or spring semester during hours when Fost 
schools are in session. The School offers both graduate and undergt@! 
work. 


THE DEGREES 


of 
The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: pud 
of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, ae j 
Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts in Education, Education Specialist, an giv 
tor of Education, The School also grants the degree of Master of Arts If 1 
cation to students in the off-campus programs administered by the Colles 
General Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS d ; 
For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two up | 
approved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year college | 
equivalent, is required. frot ! 
For the degree of Master of Arts in Education.—A Bachelor's degre? ve | 
an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 oT e al à 
(C-- average), demonstrated interest in teaching, and personality tra nj 
give promise of success as a teacher, are required. Two years of su d [ 
teaching are required before admission to candidacy in the fields of gu! \ 
and school administration. Experience is required for admission to PI? ) 
in adult education and human resource development. tude \ 
For the Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching.—To be admitted as à $ 
intern in the elementary education program, an applicant must (1) 
Bachelor's degree from an accredited liberal arts institution, including ui 25 
related to the general education requirements for teacher certification ial | 
show evidence of interest in children and a sincere desire to teach; (3 y palit} # 
three written references attesting to quality of academic record and perse ati? 
(4) submit a score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Exam! je ^ 
or the Miller Analogies Test; and (5) be interviewed by the University "T 
tion Committee, or under arrangements specified by the Committee ap m 


have à 1 


: e P 
proved by the Dean of the School of Education. To be admitted to not à 
gram in museum education, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelors 
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Jom . 
in aa 2 liberal arts institution; (2) submit three written references 
lied bv — o academic record and work experience; and (3) be inter- 
d bY the ne University Selection Committee, or under arrangements speci- 
hr the s Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of Education. 
tudy E pem in museum education, skills in communication, a desire to 
iy o earn from the artifacts of nature and civilization, and an ability for 
ta iate owe in working with people are essential; evidence of strong under- 
hy, me en or professional experience in such fields as American his- 
AN "m “4 art, or the social sciences will be considered favorably. 
catio = egree of Education Specialist. —T he degree of Master of Arts in 
Milley m ibai this U niversity, or the equivalent; a satisfactory score on the 
Messtul — Test or the Graduate Record Examination; and two years of 
lwed , etre experience are required. Each applicant must be inter- 
'ityresent. recommended by a staff member of the School of Education or by 
b E I in the candidate's locality appointed by the Dean. 
| Paratic egree of Doctor of Education.—The applicant must have adequate 
D his ~~ for advanced study, including graduate work in fields prerequisite 
heir Jective equivalent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in 
Ùna] lon at this University, at least three years of successful pertinent educa- 
' : experience, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative schol- 
P and effective leadership. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


h 
eg i vá : : 
i, "chool of Government and Business Administration offers work leading to 


Sllowing degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with a major 


i 
C SIR ; 
ip Ounting or Business Administration; (2) Master of Arts in Government 
ration, or Urban and 


Boc of Personnel Management, Public Administ E 
ister, aring (3) Master of Arts in Health Care Administration; (4) 
ayic" Business Administration with fields of concentration in Accounting, 
Ong ral Sciences in Organization Development, Business-Government Rela- 
j^ Dance and Investments, Health Care Administration, Information Tech- 

8Y, International Business, Managerial Economics, Management of Science 


*chnology, Marketing, Operations Research and Systems Analysis, Per- 


anagement, Procurement and Contracting, OT Transportation; (5) 
Care Administration, 


Rer of Public Administration in the fields of Health 
^ T Management, Public Administration, or Urban and Regional Plan- 
CA Master of Urban and Regional Planning; (7) Post-Master's Gradu- 
E cate in Health Care Administration; (8) Doctor of Business Admin- 
he and (9) Doctor of Public Administration. The School also grants the 
mini of Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of Science in 

stration to students in off-campus programs administered by the College 
eneral Studies. 


TRAN 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
qui JAA 
b tements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
n acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 


, Showing at least fifteen units which must include four years of English; 
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A ; i ith 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably ior 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 


ican history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is t0 * 
noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courte 


chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit !n 
geometry, or the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics 
physics. 
2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prep 
college work. wed i 
3. College Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted ', 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement ^ 
A person who does not present all of the formal requirements stated “Got 
may request the Office of Admissions to present his case to the School of iate 
ernment and Business Administration. The School may prescribe approp"! 
tests. 
The applicant is responsible for ss high 
a. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his the | 
school principal who will complete the form and forward it directly to 
Office of Admissions. Ent 
b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the by | 
lish Composition Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admission 
the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, NJ. 0 | 
or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. | 


ared to undertake 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


t 
A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, which includes A 
least 90 semester hours of academic work with a quality-point index % ^ | 
(B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. "TES 
Applicants for admission to all Master's degree programs are requi i 
take either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the Los Á 
sections of the Graduate Record Examination, both of which are adminis i 
by the Educational Testing Service. Master of Business Administration ap i- 
cants must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 1 inis" à 
ness; Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care Ad ) 
tration, Master of Public Administration, or Master of Urban and Ree 
Planning applicants may submit scores on either the Admission Test for ores | 
uate Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. Any test $97 | 


RE ication M 
submitted must have been recorded within three years of the date of applicat | 


1 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES i N 
Doctor of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Business A. 
ministration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, tog". 
with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarshiP y 
required. Applicants must file results of the Admission Test for Gra 
Study in Business administered by the Educational Testing Service. . m i" 
Doctor of Public Administration —The degree of Master of Public A with t 
tration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together tt 
i 


* See page 16 for American College Testing Program. 
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Xeptable "t 

nice personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, is required. 

| LE. s must file results on either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
or the aptitude sections of the Graduate Record Examination admin- 


"tre, ° 
d by the Educational Testing Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Ye 

oo of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to the de- 

dines nre of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature, 

" * udies, International Affairs, Public Affairs, or Urban Affairs; Master 

airs P the fields of International Affairs, Latin American Studies, Public 
8, Russian Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


Nn 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


Wit Va 

tna) jv major in Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, Interna- 

[ the Een. Public Affairs, or Urban A ffairs.—The satisfactory completion 
Ppropriate curriculum for the freshman and sophomore years in Co- 


Ubia 
n College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 


\) 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


B : 
' pors degree from an accredited college or university is required. Stu- 
evant ed to candidacy should have attained a B average or equivalent in 
h the fi bte fields. 
bs = of International Affairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
Nernatio A background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
the f * affairs at this University. 
erica eld of Latin American Studies.—A 
bred n Studies is normally required. Majo 
^ oem their undergraduate course wo 
omic sufficient course work in three of the foll ving 
litica] Pese d and Regional Science, Hispanic Literature, History, 
h ‘ 
edie of Public Affairs. —An undergraduate 
, history, or political science, depending on t 


n undergraduate major in Latin 
rs in other fields may be con- 
rk includes Spanish or Portu- 
owing areas: Anthropology, 
and 


major in public affairs, 
he field of specialization, 


p ated. 
ul ^ field of Russian Studies.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
nclude appropriate background courses in history, political science, and 


tan language. 

re field of Science, Technology, 

E. ate concentration is required. The 

plina ompetence in a specific discipline an 
ry work. 


and Public Policy. —No particular 
desirable qualifications are both 
d potential aptitude for cross- 


: 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


allege of General Studies administers the off-campus degree programs 
an ich Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
d Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 


) 
ducati : sara : ae > 
Cation, and the School of Government and Business Administration have 
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degree-granting authority. The College also offers credit courses in liberal arts, 
education, and business administration for which there is sufficient pie 
| Special programs are offered to meet the in-service needs of specified pu 
| | As a community service, a regular program of noncredit courses without ° 
| trance requirements is also offered. 


| ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used for admisso" 
and registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous academic r 

Il are not required. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications wo 
ll indicate that they are able to carry the course successfully. Registration. "e 

| off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy ™ 
University. «adi 

| Noncredit Courses,—In general, noncredit courses will be open to any » 
vidual interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the 
|| request of some particular agency or group, admission may be restricted t0 f 
students recommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the i 
classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruct | 


] 
} Col 
Bm t The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the fot 


| lege, 706 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, contains full 19% 4 
l| Hy! mation concerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, 
h | fees. 


| | 
jJ Wh THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS | 
P ul : -—1 
"ME The Division of University Students makes the work of the University: P ad Y 
| several colleges and schools, accessible to five types of students who afè ^ iy 
Hi working toward a degree in this University (see page 15). P 
H 
i i: 
i | 
TE 
| MN | THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS n 


a 
Í | fat] 
| | Le ‘vigi Y rawar ;. students: ^. ) 
M Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, stu poinh A 
ulty, and administrators throughout the University are involved in the ate aft à 
teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and programs. The pro’ * 
Wi presently two academic programs directly sponsored by the Division, t 
| | | | gram in Experimental Humanities and the Service-Learning Program. | 
| 
| 


dM The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which prov! oth V 
s 


| | portunities for students to combine sustained field-study with classroom teal 
y 


These courses are taught by interdisciplinary and interdivisional facut 1 


| The Service-Learning Program integrates supervised work-study wit p 
| room seminars. Students in the Program are assigned to community | 
research organizations, or governmental agencies. ip cul 
The Division of Experimental Programs sponsors a special program i my 
| ricular development, the GW-Washington Project, which is charged V! jatell è 
bilizing academic resources throughout the University that can approP" e. | 
address the needs in the Washington, D.C., communities, particularly the 
munities of poverty. 


t 
los? A 
ups $, 
C 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


Lo 

i tm — is pleased to announce a carefully planned group of spe- 
Utilize val Mx oes devised to serve a variety of student needs and 
ion’s ca ie which are uniquely present at the University and in the 
hd in "mua ^ " programs, which are described below, have been devel- 
ghe by "3 pe - They all have a strong academic orientation and will be 
er instit e regular faculty of the University or distinguished visitors from 

utions. 


The American Cinema since 1950 


Ur gece 
SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 


En" INDISPENSABLE DOCUMENTATION of the twentieth century and an 
Am Art form is the subject of a special program to be offered jointly by 
th E Studies Program and the Department of Speech and Drama. 
Period Pes explored in the context of the social and intellectual history of 
the tec} 50 FR These questions are given principal consideration: What 
n Aenea of visual communication? What are the relationships be- 
? How Pug distribution, consumption, criticism, and social control of 
he Ma o films reflect and create values, attitudes, and opinions? 
Sday sm meets two evenings a week on the University campus, and each 
tican Pn participants attend a film of the Rediscovery III series at the 
Bnin ilm Institute Theatre of nearby John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Es onm. Students are required to purchase in advance tickets for the 
"he x evening films at $2 each. Payment of $12 should be sent directly 
lot Ju. John F. Kennedy Center, Washington, D.C. 20566, specifying 
| E^ 11, 18, 25; July 2, 9. (If they wish, students may subscribe to 
Eme Rediscovery III series, which begins May 28, for $15.) | 
Be: x information may be obtained by writing Bernard Mergen, Direc- 
20006 Studies Program, George Washington University, Washington, 


Ric 
AN CIVILIZATION OR SPEECH AND DRAMA 


9 
2A The American Cinema (3) Mergen 


T 6:30-9 pm, WTh 6:10-8 pm. 


American Folklore Seminar 


A THREE-WEEK COURSE—JUNE 10-29 
THIS INTENSIVE THREE-WEEK SEMINAR AND WORKSHOP covers the various A 
pects of traditional cultures in the United States. Though the primary emp 
sis is on the mainstreams of traditional cultures ( Anglo- and Afro-American 
it also deals with American Indians, Pennsylvania Germans, and other n 
groups. Folklore topics, presented from both historical and contempor = 
points of view, include narrative, song, music, dance, religion, games, prover’ 
riddles; folk art, architecture, and craft; library and field methodology 10 — 
lore research; folk museums and archives; and the revival and/or preservat? 
of crafts. ; Folk 
This course is sponsored jointly by the University and the National 
Festival Association and is taught on the rural campus of Madeira 
near historic Wolf Trap Farm Park. Room and board are available at - 
School. The course is taught by Charles L. Perdue, Jr., Assistant Profess g 
Folklore at the University of Virginia; and distinguished guest lecturers "i 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of Congress, and regional univers! A 
and museums are frequent visitors. Students gain some familiarity wi. 
current manifestations of traditional cultures in this country—both throug " 
cussion and participation—and receive theoretical guidance and practic? 
perience in applied folklore. dire 
Application forms and additional information are available from the log? 
tor of the seminar, Victor K. Golla, Assistant Professor of Anthropo"? 


George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. N 
L 

ANTHROPOLOGY J k 
å E : a $i | 

254A Seminar: Folklore in America (6) Perdue and " | 
Intensive seminar covering the various aspects of American traditio", i I 

ture, including the theory and methodology of folklore research. | X 

emphasis on Anglo- and Afro-American traditional cultures W! t 
consideration of other ethnic groups. MTWThF 9 am-4 pm. X 

l 

y 

i 

i 

: 4 

Art and Archaeology Program in Italy : 
"i 

AUGUST 1 TO AUGUST 31 A 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ART, in cooperation with the Etruscan Foundation Agi 
the College of General Studies, is offering a four-and-one-half-week StU R 


Etruscan civilization at the Villa Spannochia, a private estate in centra i 
near the art centers of Siena and Florence. Professor William A. Mac pot 
will direct the program, and Italian lecturers will include Professor "To 
Piccini and Professor Enzo Mazzeschi, who is Honorary Superintend? t 
Antiquities, Department of Siena. " 
Students enrolling in the program will live at the Villa Spannochi&; 
serves as headquarters for the Etruscan Foundation. Weekday morning 
38 


pi 


"n 
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e ocena; 
ed by exdiutiog of Etruscan tombs in the vicinity of Siena. After- 
(n techni viec fen to lectures on Etruscan art, archaeology, history, excava- 
tivation m Sem ation and restoration, Students will participate in con- 
tudents a — and cataloguing of archaelogical materials. 
raduate " regiae at the C ollege of General Studies. Art 155 is an un- 
tam will pe oin Students who wish to receive graduate credit for this pro- 
Additional 1 " or Art 242 and will be required to submit a written paper. 
tom Willian Ine inciùding cost of travel and tuition, may be obtained 
bom 100. "d 4 facDonald, Professor of Art and Archaeology, Building H, 
, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


RT 


155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) 


5 7 
242 Etruscan Art and A rchaeology (6) 


Capital City Historical Seminar 


ST er 
SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 


lS op 
| SEMINAR ON THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, offered jointly by 
| p Studies Program and the Department of History, stresses the 
Vers m ne the city as home for people and seat of the Federal Government. 
t ed x origin and physical growth of the city, its demographic features, 
il B opea of its institutions—economic, religious, educational, cul- 
the esee Some attention is given to the historic role of the press 
ttitia W ome of Washington in popular literature. o 
' condu Pa > Brown, Associate Professor of American History and Civiliza- 
ise on m the seminar, assisted by guest lecturers who contribute their ex- 
Ocal cone topics. Some discussions emphasize resources for the study 
hasis isa and opportunities for research on the Federal Government. 
alki roughout centers on experiencing the city as well as reading about 
bore tours, bus rides, use of audio-visual materials—and guidance in 
ditioni of such materials—are features of the course. 
Mer - information may be obtained from Assistant Professor Bernard 
ly ier Director of the American Studies Program, or Professor R.W. 
hin hairman, Department of History, George Washington University, 
8ton, D.C. 20006. 


RI 
CAN CIVILIZATION OR HISTORY 


?5A History of Washington, D. C. (3) Brown and Staff 


TTh 6:10-8 pm; field trips as arranged. 


| Dance Workshop OM 


JUNE 3 TO JUNE 21* 


| * 
THE PROGRAMS IN DANCE of the Department of Physical Education, Health, 2 


0 
Recreation are offering a three-week dance workshop under the direction 


at 
Sharon Leigh Clark, Associate Professor of Physical Education. This d" 
the Summer Dance Workshop will bring two well-known performers p^ " 


| campus as Guest Artists-in-Residence, Elizabeth Keen, Dance, and Cheryl i 
I McFadden, Mime Movement Theatre. A concert featuring works of st 
| in repertory classes and the Guest Artists-in-Residence will be presented in 


nts 


Marvin Theatre, Thursday, June 20, at 8:30 p.m. with 
| The Workshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate students f 
| previous experience in dance and theatre. From 1 to 4 semester hours 
|| credit may be earned, or courses may be audited. Graduate credit in the p 
| gram may be arranged. Co 
Additional information may be obtained from Sharon Leigh Clark, 


—3 


s! 
| ordinator, Dance Programs, Building J, George Washington University, Wa 
ington, D.C. 20006. 
| 
| PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION 
: den 
116A Mime Movement Theatre (1) McFad 
(Formerly Movement for Actors) ác gll 
Psychological improvisation, improvisation with masks, Commedia. 30 
Arte, Pantomime Blanche, chorus work, clown work. MTWThF 
am-1 pm. S 
Ke? Y 


118A Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) 
Work with elements of movement leading to short composition stud! 


MTWTHhF 11:30 am-1 pm. in 

en 
120A-1 Repertory (1 or 2) , 1. 
Creation of a new work to be performed in concert at the end of ted f fof À 
Workshop. Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeat k; 
credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. N 

de? 
120A-2 Repertory (1 or 2) McFad p * 


Development of works based on techniques of mime movement inal M 
be presented as works in progress at the end of the Works 2-33 [1 
repeated for credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. MTWThF ty 


| pm. ! 
7 ^ ke? 
121A Dance Technique I (1) "M. 


Intermediate/advanced modern dance technique. May be repeated on 
credit. MTWThF 9:30-11 am. 1 
crai M 


124A Movement Technique (1) Mc 
Analysis of movement, dramatic justifications of movement; min ur 

| nique; respiration and its integration with movement. MTWTh 

| 

| 


11 am. 


* Classes begin June 3. Registration June 3, Building K. 
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Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions 


RST er eerrs 
T SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 


HE Dep 

bone Em » OF STATISTICS is offering a new course planned especially for 
ltstions of hane in educational policy-making. It emphasizes the framing of 
Vanswer ih tt paises in educational policy and the use of existing data bases 
kh data LE questions. V arious methods of analysis are used to examine 
là Proje : C the € oleman Study, the Mayeske reanalysis of the Coleman 
ita andit alent, National Assessment, and selected census information. 
ned E s ie using the GWU Computer Center. Although 
mitted ea us uate-level course, qualified undergraduate students may be 
Addition. permission of the instructor. x 

Thur pecu may be obtained by writing or telephoning Professor 
ishing . irsch, Department of Statistics, George Washington University, 

Bton, D.C. 20006. Telephone: (202) 676-6889. 


ATISTICS 


205 i 

SA Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions (3) Kirsch 
The framing of questions of importance in educational policy and the use 
of existing data bases to answer these questions. Prerequisite: An intro- 
ductory course in statistics. Laboratory fee, $20. Lecture MW 6:10- 
8:30 pm; laboratory as arranged. 


Environmental Issues Program 


C£ 


N 
© 17 TO JULY 19 


Ivn 
imn PROGRAM IN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES, treating in depth the prob- 
thers P pollution, is offered by the Department of Biological Sciences for 
k instit secondary schools. The summer program, which consists of a 4- 
Bader. followed by a one-week workshop, carries over into the follow- 
ctor Eee when participants, maintaining communication with the 
| tas 1 " expected to develop a course package or module for their own 
ed riculum, This aspect of the program Is expected to provide a much- 
, Model for a national program in environmental studies at the pre-college 
Be. textbook for use at the secondary level will also be developed by the 
! and his staff from the materials presented in connection with the sum- 
Program. 
pie applications must be submitted by March 15. For information and 
EE" rore, write to Assistant Professor Terry L, Hufford, Department 
gical Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


GICAL SCIENCES 


2 " 
30A Understanding Environmental Issues—W ater Hufford and Staff 


Pollution (6) 


Methods and techniques used in determining W: 
and technological skills currently utilized or ava 


ater quality; engineering 
ilable for use in dealing 


41 
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of the 


with a variety of water quality aspects; attitudes and approaches - 


social scientists; practical aspects of implementing water-quality progr 
Preparation of secondary-school curricula. June 17-July 12: MT 19: 
9-11 am and 1:30-3:30 pm; Saturday field trips as arranged. July bl 
workshop as arranged. 


Field Program in Pre-Columbian Cultural Ecology Bs 


JUNE 3 TO JUNE 30 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL sciENC 
at George Washington University are offering an intensive four-week field xd | 
gram in Mexico for the study of Pre-Columbian cultural ecology. The dieu 
of irrigation system types found in ancient Mesoamerica suggests alterna" 
to the traditional hypothesis that large-scale canal irrigation is a prerequisite 5 i 
settled urban life and a state-type political system. The class surveys pes 
lumbian settlement patterns and socio-political structure and their relations in ( 
to these agricultural water control systems. Students examine the evident 4 
the classroom, in the field, and on the sites themselves, and are encourage "2 
use a systems approach to develop alternative explanations for social e e 
tion. Mesoamerican systems are compared with those of the ancient "3 
East and Europe to aid in understanding the growth and development 9 i 
temporary urban centers and their relationships to the environment. „a 0 | 
Students are introduced to the techniques of analysis used by scientists ‘ 
perceive the complex interactions between cultural and environmental sys ar 
both in the laboratory and the field. Evenings are devoted to a sun X 
Mesoamerican prehistory and archaeology and seminar discussions of proble g 
in human geography. con 
In addition to an extended period in the field examining pre- and pou 
tact irrigation systems of the Puebla-Tehuacan area, the class visits the cath 
seum of Anthropology in Mexico City and the ancient cities of TeotibUs ts 
Tula, Cholula, and Monte Alban to view first-hand the widely variant syst T 
of water control and the settlement patterns related to them in each are? 
dents live in selected hotel accommodations adjacent to the sites, T. 
The course is directed by Robert L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professó d 
Anthropology, and Kenneth J. Langran, Assistant Professor of Geography icp, 
Regional Science. Further information, including cost of travel and tt grej 
and application forms may be obtained by writing to Robert L. Hump es 
Chairman, Department of Anthropology, or Kenneth J, Langran, Depar ing 
of Geography and Regional Science, George Washington University, v= E 
ton, D.C. 20006. MA 


ANTHROPOLOGY OR GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Ire? | 
215A Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian Ho gl No 
Settlement Patterns in the Tehuacan Valley (6) L 


Field Research in Historical Archaeology 


INE 17 TO AUGUST 23 
BORGE 
NL eor UNIVERSITY’s Department of Anthropology and Ameri- 
l Mary's Puy wm in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution and the 
m TUS od Or. a new historical agency of the State of Maryland, 
live cw E et and field training in historical archaeology. In an inten- 
V Mary y J rogram students will excavate an early Colonial plantation at 
f Marvian : ebria Indian village which became the 17th century capital 
pL Jan. oday the site is occupied by the campus of St. Mary's College 
gan ay state historic park. The summer program is designed to 
lon Needed re pec with historical archaeology while recovering informa- 
, Particip; : 2 - development of the historic site. — l 
living - S reme practical field experience in digging, record keeping, 
making etc and surveying. Afternoon classes include instruction 
dents w rk maps, using a dark room, and identifying artifacts. In rotation, 
thinars os is the laboratory and assist in directing the excavation. Weekly 
lication. tec y staff members and visiting scholars, explore the broader im- 
"na of archaeology for the study of history and archaeology. 
M Pope will be taught by the archaeological staff of the St. Mary's City 
Ó with ^ lac the direction of Garry W. Stone. 1 he Commission s affilia- 
ES. x Smithsonian Institution and George Washington University will 
ud; ne program specialists in history, anthropology, and archaeology, 1n- 


u : 
08g from the Smithsonian Wilcomb E. Washburn, Harold Skramstad, Jd. 


"rson Miller II, and Melvin H. Jackson; from George Washington Univer- 
Ee L. Humphrey, Jr., and Bernard Mergen; and from the National 
mem ad Society George E. Stuart. . l " y 
" pre applications must be submitted by April. 1. For information and 
logy on write to Robert L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthro- 
Orge W. Jernard M. Mergen, Assistant Professor of American Civilization, 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


{ER 
ICAN CIVILIZATION OR ANTHROPOLOGY 


29 T 

4A Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 
recording, photography, preserva- 
supplemented by seminars on 
of 17th century St. Mary’s 


Field techniques, including excavation, 
tion, laboratory analysis and interpretation, 
the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory 
City, Md. ; 


Movement Education Workshop 


Y 8 TO MAY 17 


oet OF THIS WORKSHOP is to help teachers gain insight into the 
ome skills necessary to solve current problems in movement educa- 
| olems to be considered will include introducing movement education 
Public school programs, innovative equipment, individualizing instruction, 


ptu: «tz . i 
Ptual-motor training programs, early childhood programs, etc. Outside 
43 


| 
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specialists from the fields of early childhood and physical education will assist 
in the workshop. rod 

Department preregistration and University admission by April 18 is require 
The workshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate students. hre 
semester hours of credit may be earned, or the course may be audited. Gradi 
ate credit may be arranged. Students taking the course for credit must 
admitted to the University. 

Preregistration forms and additional information may be obtained a 
Jeanne Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Building 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION 


ff 
184A Workshop in Physical Education (3) Snodgrass and Sta 
Problems in movement education. May 8-17: 5-9 pm; field activities * 
arranged. 


The New Journalism. p" 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM is offering an experimental course survey 
"The New Journalism." Emphasis is on the impact of impressionistic writ 
and fiction techniques on non-fiction reporting, and on the role of advocacy ' 

some areas of the field. Students study selected writers including oe 
Capote, Talese, Wolfe, Mailer, and others to identify influences and trends 
their non-fiction work. The class assesses the present and probable futu 
influence of New Journalism upon Washington-based and other media. 1 
A reading list will be available in advance from the Department of Jour! 
lism, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. À 


JOURNALISM Ù 


i 
160A The New Journalism (3) Robb? § 


p re 
Survey of the impact of fiction techniques on modern non-fiction ^ 
portage. Study of selected writers to identify influences and trends. 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. ^ 


Oral History Institute 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 


THIS INSTITUTE introduces students to the theory and practice of obtaining "i 
using historical, autobiographical, and ethnographic data through rec? pis 
interviews. The staff of the Institute includes University faculty, local is 
torians, and leaders of neighborhood history projects. Particular atten 
given to local projects planned in conjunction with the Bicentennial and to 
use of oral history for developing new local history materials for the SC 


tion 
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ias Opening days of the Institute are devoted to an intensive workshop on 
tiviewing. ps hes the oral history movement and on the methods of field in- 
imple te m the middle weeks of the session students are expected to 
tear Eon os number of field interviews. The class meets occasionally to 
Oks ri E A 9 major oral history projects and to discuss important 
aper bun. Dy Vs historians. E ach student is expected to complete a major 
kope of s on à combination of field interviews and library research. The 
kttives. his paper is determined by the nature of the student's research ob- 
wie Institute is open to both graduate and undergraduate students. 
ke E. enrol for graduate credit are required to do extra work and will 
| AN eters of both their academic dean and the instructor. — 

derick p information and application forms may be obtained by writing to 
Üiversit rench, Division of Experimental Programs, George Washington 

sity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Persons 


Xp > 
ERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


181A Oral History Institute (3) 


Introduction to the theory and practice of obtainin 
data through recorded interviews. Examination of m 


in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral his 
Washington area. MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am. 


g and using historical 
ajor published works 
tory projects in the 


Russian-East Asian Studies 


i 
errors FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES is offering a program of related 
Dad Ocused on Russia, Eastern Europe, and East Asia. These courses are 
m to have general appeal as electives for the liberal arts student 
dies iciently specific to have vocational utility for the teacher of social 
psg faculty members will offer thirteen courses in this program, 
Urs oy first session and three in the second. Each course carries 3 semester 
ir ue credit. Students majoring in Political Science should consult with 
T visers before registering for this work. 
ne following faculty will staff the courses in this program: 
| ichael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern History 
Mdrew Gyorgy, Professor of International A ffairs and Political Science 
€ C. Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
dimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 
arles F. Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science an 
airs 


E 
illi i ; 
Em R. Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
le ard C. Thornton, Associate Professor of History 
Ven A. Grant, Assistant Professor of Russian History 
Affairs 


d International 


and International 
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FIRST SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 


HISTORY 
t 
145A History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries (3) e 
From the reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revolution. MT 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
e ^ n 
188A History of Chinese Communism (3) Thomío 


d , . . E inest 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Chin 
revolutionary movement of China from its founding to the present. 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


+ " mr ~ ‘ov 
214A Evolution of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) ae 
* . ò d " d ^ ialis 
History of Soviet relations with East European countries and the prar 
states of Asia, from the end of World War II to the break wit 


: : ye ^ : sub- 
People’s Republic of China; emphasis on the changes in form and $ 


: ; ; s à , ate 
stance in relations among the ruling communist parties. For gradu 
students; open to qualified undergraduate seniors. MW 6-8:40 pm. 

2 ue TEMPE NR r [ov 
237A Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1953 (3) Pet 


F | 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign 5 
icy during the era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939, From 


. tae of the 
Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West. Foreign policies of 
cold war. TTh 6-8:40 pm. 
r r ‘ " 2 á tos 
387A Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Thom 
1917 to the present. MWF 8:10-10 pm. 
N 
POLITICAL SCIENCE j E 
MES : jchae’ | 
101A Far East in the Modern World (3) MIN. 3 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the F 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the Far N 
and the influence of world communism. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


jott tt 
160A Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elli 


: -edents 90. 
Intensive study of modern communism; emphasis on its antecedent eni» tt 


possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading figures: Marx, ly 
Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. It 

jott 
163A Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Bin’ i$ 


; i; , psa n ^ : com Jj 
Relations with United States, Third World, China: international, "sj ^ 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships of domestk ^. | 


foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. MTWTh 5:45-71:24 p . 
inton 

193A Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hin ùg 

Domestic and international politics of the major states in the are? "fe 

MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. n. 

A. N Mich”, 

194A Governments of China and Japan (3) a a ity 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary China 


m 1 a] forc Keg 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological f hi 
MTWTHF 9:40-11 am. LE 
A S IHE pie 
* P Sc 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be s? m 
toward a degree. 
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RCOND cre 
COND SESSION—JULY 11 TO AUGUST 16 


‘story 
187B History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. MT 
WThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
Q 2 " ~ : 
396B Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) Johnson 
MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
SLITICAL SCIENCE 
+$ 
115B Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental sys- 
tems, and international position of the Eastern European states within the 


Soviet system. MTWThF 2:40-4 pm. 


For courses in Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese and Intensive 


deginning Russian, consult departmental listings under Chinese and 
Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


Secondary School Honors Program 


i QUTSTANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT who wishes to enrich his aca- 
enco ackground and participate in a stimulating introduction to college work 
uraged to seek admission to George Washington University’s Secondary 
ool Honors Program. The Honors Student is enrolled in regular college 
E" appropriate to his level of study, his background, and his aptitude as 
mined through consultation with his high school counselors and advisers 
‘oa University. 
E dormitory life is a vital part of the s 
"Sphere of the campus and community, 


timulating academic and cultural 
. Honors Students are allowed to 


«1 ð Nt K . 
> Thurston Hall, a modern, air-conditioned residence dormitory. Students 
the immediate metropolitan area may commute, but they are encouraged 


Ies s É Eu ; : 
E in the dormitory, Honors Students living in the dormitory are super- 
by well-trained resident counselors. A varied extracurricular program 
he nation’s capital has 


Ing upon the unique location of the University in t 
* Planned to complement both the academic and social life of the campus. 
eit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
lir University should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
: elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual school to which 
tudent might later apply. 

l students admitted to the Program are ap 
age Honors Program and receive scholarships for a five-week session. 
in nt students pay only $490, covering full tuition, board and room, Com- 
8 students receive a $94 scholarship for each 3- or 4-hour course. Lab- 


ect matter, and credit for only one 


pointed Scholars in the Second- 


c j 
Iu 115, and former P Sc 161 are related in their subj 
Tee may be applied toward a degree. 
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A . i " n The 
oratory fees and cost of books are not included in these scholarships. 
Program is designed to include a normal summer session of two courses. "n 

Since the Honors Program is limited to 80 secondary school audent ble 
a 


mission is competitive. A transcript of the applicant's grades to date, ava! s 
test scores, and evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are criteria p 
admission. om 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from Bjo 
Netland, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of Un 
versity Students, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

No applications will be considered after June 15. t 

Consult the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue for fall-spring conc" 
rent program. 


Summer Institute in Israel "X! 


A SEVEN-WEEK PROGRAM—JULY-AUGUST 


e gene 


A SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ISRAEL involves the study of the role which th as 
ev 
e 


raphy, culture, and history of Israel have played in the growth and d 
ment of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Special attention is given to the 
contributions of archaeology, historical geography, history, and theology t° 
understanding of these religions. Field trips provide opportunity for study 
historical sites. ob 

Additional information, including costs of travel and tuition, may po 
tained from Professor Robert G. Jones, Chairman, Department of Relig! 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


RELIGION 


137A The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Jones an 
Religions (6) 


d stall 


Summer Institutes in Speech Pathology and Audiology  . 


h 
THE SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY section of the Department of SP 
and Drama is offering two consecutive Institutes which consider speci e Ce 
munication problems of the school-age child. The first Institute is e 
into two courses of study in speech pathology and two in audiology, run j 
concurrently. The content of these courses is designed, through lectures: d 
cussions, and demonstrations of current practices and procedures, to en pach 
the knowledge of professionals in the field of communication disorders. ^, 
course is supplemented with lectures and demonstrations by nationally po W 
authorities who discuss a particular phase of the course content. The S i 
Institute offers one course on clinical procedures for communication dis oi M 
The content of this course applies to both children and adults; the cour 9 


offered immediately following the first Institute. A student may earn UP " 


: : : ta» 
semester hours of graduate credit during these Institutes. He may elect ^ 


° "pti vi : A Á j 
all 9 hours in one discipline, or 6 in one and 3 in the other. A prerequi 
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j 
umet in the clinical management of speech and/or language dis- 
ud 3 antera of those registering for the speech pathology course work, 
Wired M “me pem ot basic principles and procedures in audiology are re- 
The foll nose registering for Sp&D 290A. 
" owing faculty staff the courses in this program: 
ho x Hillis, Professor of Speech à. : 
nn ende Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
E egnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 
seph P. Fox, Assistant Professor of Speech 
lane M. Brewer, Assistant Professor of Speech 
Bifecipive brochure is available upon request from Lloyd S. Bowling, 
eech » ummer Institute in Speech Pathology, and Audiology, Department of 
and Drama, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


ly 
RST INSTITUTE—JUNE 17 TO JULY 18 


p 

RECH AND DRAMA 

106A Introduction to Audiology (3) Bow ins 
(Formerly Sp&D 182) 
Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body-system pathologies on 
the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Procedures of pure- 
tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educational services for the 
hearing-impaired. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101. MEWTh Rpa, 

272 

278A Language Disorders II (3) D 
(Formerly Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing) 
A. psycholinguistic model for speech and language disorders. Presentation 
of a psycholinguistic model of communication based on transformational 
generative grammar theory and its application to the study of normal and 
abnormal speech and language behavior in children. Laboratory fee, $5. 


MTWTh 9:20-11 am. 

279A Language Disorders III (3) Regnell 
(Formerly Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing) 

n. Study of speech and language eval- 

blic schools based on modern linguis- 

Laboratory fee, $5. 


Language therapy for school childre 
uation and therapy procedures in pu 
tics and concepts. Video-taped demonstrations. 
MTWTh 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


3 
790A Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) 
Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child including diag- 


nosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placement, treatment 
aluation. Emphasis on aural habilita- 


Brewer 


programs and procedures, and re-evé i" 
tion within an educational framework. Laboratory fee, $7.50. MTW 
Th 2:50-4:30 pm. 
OND INSTITUTE—JULY 22 TO AUGUST 15 
ECH AND DRAMA 
Hillis 


119B Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) 
„tment techniques for communica- 


Development of skill in precision treg m 
bility of providers of clinical and 


tion disorders. Emphasis on accounta 


| 
[ 
] 
] 
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‘ : wer ; isite: 
educational services for the communicatively handicapped. Prerequis 
Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent; senior standing or permission of inst 
tor. MTWTh 9:20-11 am. 


Workshop in Comparative European Physical Education and 
Recreation 


JUNE 17 TO JULY 5 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION has W 
vited the well-known British authority, Mr. Joe Jagger, to conduct à qu 
workshop in comparative European physical education methods. Presently 
principal lecturer in physical education at St. Mary’s College of Educatio" 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, Middlesex, Mr. Jagger is Chairman of the - 
versity of London Physical Education Panel and Vice-Chairman of the Faculty 
Committee in Movement Education. His special competencies are in educ 
tional aspects of physical education, including philosophy, methodology, ura 
ing development; and in basketball, swimming, and outdoor education. "i 1 
written numerous textbooks and other publications on physical education an 
recreation. r 
For further information and application forms, write to Professor James : 
Breen, Chairman, Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreatl® 
Building K, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION 
er 
184B Workshops in Physical Education (3) - 
Physical Education from an international perspective: general philosoP™ 


* e sy% 
and current trends in physical education programs; analysis of various sy 
tems and teaching techniques. MTWThF 4-6 pm. 


Workshop on the Politics of the Information Process 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 
CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC THEORY have lately come into conflict 
raising serious questions of public policy, A major conflict has develope it 
tween those who feel that effective governance and national survival red" 
that certain kinds of information be kept out of the public domain and ot 
who contend that public access to information should be unrestricted. m 
Perhaps at no point in the history of the Republic has the need for infor nd 
tion been more acute. The unprecedented array of critical issues—4! p 
water pollution, transportation, crime and the administration of justice je 
the accountability of government to the people require measured ju gm 
by all citizens and government officials. «tel 
This Workshop draws upon the resources of the National Law Center, "Se 
ested departments in the Columbian College, and experts in the field. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 51 


wá emphasis is on Congressional committees and the means by which 
Mitos acquire and dispense information. Specific case studies on 
um of contemporary concern are conducted, with heavy emphasis on off- 
Pus research and study. 

The Workshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate students. 
additional information and application forms may be obtained by writing to 
, ory H. Williams, Division of Experimental Programs, George Washington 


"iversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Xpp - 
PERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


197A Workshop on the Politics of the Information Process (3) 
Examination of the process by which Congressional committees acquire 
and dispense information. Selected study and research on issues of con- 
temporary concern. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 2 
dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the is 
and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain b 
stances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergradu 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be ta 
for graduate credit. fof 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned j 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be taken for graduate C a 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of regist 
tion, Such approval is granted only with the provision that students ™ 
complete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. ate 

Third-group courses —Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the Gradu i. 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Ad 
tration, and the School of Public and International Affairs, and courses pe 
bered 201 to 400 in the School of Education are planned primarily for 8 
ate students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qu 
seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. ate 

Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Grad 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they 
primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Sc " 
of Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral stude 
In the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, " 
limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institutio 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


it, 
Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate cred 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangeme d 
are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses num 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instance to 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 3 
400 are primarily for doctoral students. 
52 
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ACCOUNTING 53 


The 

numbe o . . 

i eser of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
rse is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the 


lowing abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Accounting HCA 
American Civilization Hist 
Anthropology Jour 
Applied Science Mgt 
Art Math 
Art Therapy ME 
Biological Sciences Med 
Business Administration Mus 
Chemistry OR 
Chinese Phil 
Classics PE 
Computer Science 
Economics Phys 
Education P Sc 
Electrical Engineering Psyc 
Engineering Administration P Ad 
English od 
Experimental Humanities one 
Forensic Sciences 
French - 
à 5 Span 
eography and Regional Science S Ed 
Geology Sp&D 
Germanic Languages and Stat 
Literatures U&RP 


Health Care Administration 
History 
Journalism 
Management Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 
Music 
Operations Research 
Philosophy 
Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Administration 
Religion 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics 
Urban and Regional Planning 


'S ‘ 
A pen of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in 
at the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room 


e i : 
he pets and instructors for courses. 


Ae Univer 


Seg, 


‘ounting 


Mastro, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, proced 
ports; the accounting measurement and communica 
nomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: 

have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive cre 
First Session: Acct 1A; Second Session: Acct 2B. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


sity reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the following 


ures, analyses, and re- 
tion of significant eco- 
Acct 1. Students who 
dit for Acct 1-2. 
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101A Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 


Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and motivator” 
relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who a 
received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acct 1) | 


First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


111B Financial Statement Analysis (3) 


Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidane 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 
1-2. Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


e of | 


*115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) m 
N , À . ing dà 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accounting redit 


necessary to the management process. Students who have received ; 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. First Session: 
tion A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


193A Business Budgeting (3) 


Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and pag" 
of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: redit 
1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive € 
for Acct 193. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


ation 


1215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) p 


Study of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports f 
marily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 sit for 
Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive cred! 


Acct 215. Second Session: Section B—MWTh 8:10-10 pm. 


262B Business Income Taxation (3) " 


: - : ships, # 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships d 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decision 
tax research. Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


276B Management Planning and Control (3) 


Integrative case study approach to management systems for planni 
trol, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, trans 
ing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework and cy¢l® 
requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


^ 
ng, 0" 


p 10 
fer pe 


282A Accounting Information Systems (3) 


LE i : . naly 
Development and application of accounting system theory, including sinl 
sis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data proce itt 
accounting systems, and management information systems. Prered 
Acct 1-2 or 115. First Session: MWTh 8:10-10 pm. 4 

9g 
299A Thesis Seminar (3) 

First Session: As arranged. 


amin an the 
* Special sections of this course will be offered in Navy programs. Acct 115B, for students Mec! 
Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, May 27 to July 19; hours to be arrange. « gl 
115C, for students in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree pnt pouf 
the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md., August 10 to November ^?' 


~ 
S 
to be arranged. 


c ancial M” d 
t A special section of this course, Acct 215C, for students in the Navy Graduate Financial liy 
agement Program, will be offered July 22 to August 23; hours to be arranged. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


300A Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session: As arranged. 


Merican Civilization 
ministered by the American Studies Program, Bernard Mergen, Director 


M. " amer" 
1-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. First Session: AmCv 
71A; Second Session: AmCv 72B. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


192A The American Cinema (3) 
First Session: T 6:30-9 pm, WTh 6:10-8 pm. (See American Cinema 
since 1950 program, page 37.) 


195 Independent Study (3) 
Open to limited number of American Civilization majors with approval of 
instructor. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As 


arranged. 


122 " 

^25A History of Washington, D.C. (3) 
First Session: TTh 6:10-8 pm; field trips as arranged. (See Capital City 
Historical Seminar, page 39.) 


] 

31-52 Museum Research and Education (3-3) 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian Institu- 
tion staff members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, cos- 
tumes and furnishings, and photography as historical documentation. 
First Session: AmCv 251A; Second Session: AmCv 252B. As arranged. 


E 
?71B Seminar: Research and Teaching in American Civilization (3) 

an studies as an area for research and teaching; 
Required of candidates for the degree of 
Second Session: 


Consideration of Americ 
introduction to bibliography. 
Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. 
As arranged. 


?) i 

^94A Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 
A 10-week course, June 17 to August 23, at St. Mary's City, Md. (See 
Field Research in Historical Archaeology program, page 43.) 


h 
295 Independent Study (arr.) 
Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


7300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
AmCv 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


8 
9A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
— 
offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Spe 
Y register under either designation. 
fering of the American Studies Program and the Department of History. Students may 
nder either designation. 


ech and Drama. Stu- 
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Or : ren t t , be 
nation in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congress. May 
repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

390A Dissertation Research (arr.) a 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based we 
significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. se i. 
by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 355-56. Bot 
sions. 

394A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 


al exam 
May 


f ination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. 
! be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


395A Dissertation Research (arr.) ily 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significa 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students iste: 
under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequ 
AmCy 351-52. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
nation. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
Both sessions. 


eral exam 


credit. 


For information concerning programs in American Cinema since 


1950. Capital City Historical Seminar, and Field Research in His- 
torical Archaeology, see pages 37, 39, and 43. 


Anthropology 


R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Chairman 


di : Th s n 
Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1—2 is prerequisite to all other course y 
Anthropology except Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be waive 
permission of instructor. 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3) 


Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles on 2p. 
tural behavior. First Session: Anth 1A; Second Session: Ant 
MTWTRhF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


histor 
ul 


155A Primitive Religion (3) on of | 
. ^ 

Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examinatl gt 
religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious process and € \ 


First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 57 


177A Cultures of the Near East (3) 


Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social struc- 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the 
Arab world First Session: MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am. 


195 Undergraduate Research (3) 


Individual research problems. May be repeated for credit. First Ses- 
sion: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As arranged. 


215A Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian 
Settlement Patterns in the Tehuacan Valley (6) 


June 3 to 30. (See Field Program in Pre-Columbian Cultural Ecology, 
page 42.) 


254A Seminar: Folklore in America (6) 
June 10-29: MTWThF 9 am-4 pm. (See American Folklore Seminar, 
page 38.) 


290 Advanced Museum Research (3) 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, arranged in consultation with the Smithsonian and the Department 


Admission by permission of the Chairman of the De- 


of Anthropology. 
First Session: Section A; Sec- 


partment. May be repeated for credit. 
ond Session: Section B. As arranged. 


294A Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 


A. 10-week course, June 17 to August 23, at St. Mary's City, Md. (See 
Field Research in Historical Archaeology program, page 43.) 


295 Research (3) 


May be repeated for credit. 
Section B. 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


2 
79-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Anth 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


For information concerning the American Folklore Seminar, Field 
Program in Pre-Columbian Cultural Ecology, and Field Research in 
Historical Archaeology, see pages 38, 42-43. 


Pplied Science 


i “Engineering and Applied Science.” 


Art 


W.A. MacDonald, Chairman 


ART HISTORY 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Y 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern "now 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. First Session: 
31A; Second Session: Art 32B. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

108A 18th Century Art in Europe (3) n» 
Development of painting, sculpture, and achitecture. First Sessio 
MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

109A 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 
Painting and sculpture. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


110B Contemporary Art (3) 


M i 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. Second Session: M 
WThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


112A Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 


: irs! 

Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. Fi 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

113B Baroque Art in Italy (3) 17 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and 
century Italy. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

114A Baroque Art in the North (3) n. 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and iol 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and Eng 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


115B Christian Iconography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes ff 
Christian to modern times. Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5 
117B Medieval Art I (3) 


Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and By? 
periods. Second Session: MTWThF 9:10-11 am. 


om ea | 
.30 pm | 


antin? 


120A Art of China and Japan (3) iss 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

147B Pre-Columbian Art (3) 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) ¢ 


August 1 to 31. (See Art and Archaeology Program in Italy, 
39.) 


pages s \ 


207A Modern Architecture (3) 
Development of modern architecture and building technology in Europe 
and America from the late 19th century to the present. First Session: 
MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


242 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) 


August 1 to 31. (See Art and Archaeology Program in Italy, pages 38- 
39.) 


246A Seminar: Classical Art (3) 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


First Session: MTW 


248 Independent Research (3) 
For Master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified un- 
dergraduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consulta- 
tion with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May be repeated for 
credit. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


2 ek 3 
^61A Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) 
Topic for summer: Europe and America, 1850-1900. Recommended for 
Art History majors; open to limited number of qualified undergraduates, 
with permission of instructor. Theory, criticism, or methodology of art 
history. May be repeated for credit. First Session: MTWThF 4:10- 


5:30 pm. 


0 
“89-90 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Art 289A and 290A: both sessions. 


INE ARTS 


less otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios 
ho material or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own 
mals. Laboratory and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran 
hoot of Art are stated in the course description and are payable at the 
sts designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art; courses 

"ated GWU are taught at George Washington University campus studios. 


lite 


Pertmenta prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41—42 (students concentrating in 
hie Phy substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42) or permission of Department 
à Man are prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. | M 
br Arts courses numbered 121 through 281 may be repeated for credit with 
Wal of Department. 
D 
*1-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 21: study 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. First 
Session: Art 21A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 21B (GWU)— 
MTWThF 4:10-7:10 pm; Art 22A (GWU)—MTWThF 9-12 am. 


ly b 
Rui * taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 
"ed of all Fine Arts majors. 
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23—24 Fundamentals of Photography (3) 


Fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on creative expression. 
Laboratory fee: Art 23, $25; Art 24, $25. First Session: Art ^ 
(CSA)—lecture, W 12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory, MTW 1:30-6 pm. 
First Session: Art 23B (CSA)—lecture, Th 12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory 
ThFS 8 am-12:30 pm. First Session: Art 23C (CSA ) —lecture, Ph 
pm; laboratory, TW 6-10 pm and M 7-10 pm. First Session: Art E 
(CSA)—lecture, M 12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory, MTW 8 am-12:30 a 
Second Session: Art 23D (GWU)—lecture, MW 12-1 pm; laborato 
section M, MTW 8-12 am; laboratory section N, MTW 1-5 pm. 


41-42 Drawing I (3-3) E 
Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training in perceptio f 
analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connoisseurship. 
First Session: Art 41A (CSA) and 42A (CSA)—MTWThF 9-1 Å 
Art 41B (GWU), 41C (CSA), and 42B (CSA)—MTWThF 1—4 n 
41D (CSA) and 42C (CSA)—MTWTRhF 6:30-9:30 pm. Material 
model fee for Art 41B, $15. 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) j 
Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand building e 
wheel throwing. Laboratory fee: Art 51, $45; Art 52, $45. First Ar 
sion: Art 51A (GWU)—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 51B (CSA) and ^ 
52A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 51C (CSA) and 52B (c. 
MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. Second Session: Art 51D (GWU 
MTWTRhF 1-4 pm. 


57A Graphics I (3) GWU a 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and other ^s 
posite processes. Material fee, $20. First Session; MTWTHF 1 

61A Water Color (3) CSA 


Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acryli 1 
mentation, figurative and landscape. First Session: MTWThF 9- 


2 am 
Art 


c. Expert 
2 ab 


65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA 
2 t 1 a Jes and 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of sty’ pe 


attitudes. Use of acrylic and oil. First Session: Art 65A and 
MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 65B and 66B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA ya 


Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, ca " 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Labor 
fee: Art 81, $25; Art 82, $25. First Session: Art 81A and 
MTWThF 9-12 am. 


123A Design II: Individual Problems (3) GWU 


l 
"wr 
Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and material s 
specifically interest him in any area of design. First Session: M 
1-4 pm. 
125-26 Painting II (3-3) CSA "T 
Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a variety of styles and ion 
tudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to individual experimen pf 


Use of acrylic and oil. First Session: Art 125A and 126A— 
1-4 pm; Art 125B and 126B—MTWTHhF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


127-28 Painting III (3-3) 
Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. First 
Session: Art 127A (CSA) and 128A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 
127B (CSA) and 128B (CSA)—MTWTRhF 6:30-9:30 pm. Second Ses- 
sion: Art 127C (GWU)—MTWThF 9-12 am; material fee for Art 127C, 


$12. 


131-32 Ceramics II (3-3) 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Lab- 
oratory fee: Art 131, $45; Art 132, $45. First Session: Art 131A 
(GWU), Art 131B (CSA), and Art 132A (CSA)—MTWTRhF 1-4 pm; 
Art 131C (CSA) and Art 132B (CSA)—MTWTHF 6:30-9:30 pm. Sec- 
ond Session: Art 131D (GWU)—MTWTRhF 9-12 am. 


135A Advanced Water Color (3) CSA 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special proj- 
ects. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


137B Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) GWU 


Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of grounds 
for tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, water color, polymer, and mixed 
ing, etching. Material 


techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engravi 
and model fee, $10. Second Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
l xx 
13-44 Serigraphy (3-3) GWU 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; e 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. First 
am; Art 144A—MTWTRhF 1-4 pm. 


mphasis on its aesthetic possibilities. 
Session: Art 143A—MTWTHhF 9-12 


l 

31-52 Ceramics III (3-3) CSA 
Development of techniques with e 
dents mix own clay and glazes. L 
$45. First Session: Art 151A and 152A 
and 152B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


mphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
aboratory fee: Art 151, $45; Art 152, 
—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 151B 


153B Graphics II (3) GWU 
Advanced relief, intaglio, and ot 
Art 57-58. Material fee, $20. 


her composite processes. Prerequisite: 


Second Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


! 

37-58 Graphics III (3-3) 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 
153-54. First Session: Art 157A (CSA) and 158A (CSA)—MTWThF 
9-12 am. Second Session: 157B (GWU)—MTWTRF 1-4 pm. Ma- 


terial fee: Art 157A, $30; Art 158A, $30; Art 157B, $20. 


39-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA 
Development of drawing. 
drawing. First Session: 
pm. 


Individual study, application and extensions of 
Art 159A and 160A—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 


] 
9-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA 
Concepts of sculpture; new materi 
Art 179, $25; Art 180, $25. First 
WThF 9-12 am. 


als and developments. Laboratory fee: 
Session: Art 179A and 180A—MT 
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181A Intermediate Photography (3) GWU 
" : T 4 
Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emphasis 0n 1 
tive expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of instructor. al 
oratory fee, $25. First Session: lecture MW 12-1 pm; laboratory > 
tion M, MTW 8-12 am; laboratory section N, MTW 1-5 pm. 

189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA 
Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. 9 
tionship of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory fee: Art Leet 
Art 190, $25. First Session: Art 189A and 190A—MTWThF 
am. 

205A Advanced Photography (3) CSA A 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual developme. 
Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee 
First Session: lecture M 12:30-1:30 pm, laboratory MTW 8 am-** 
pm. 

206A Photography: Special Projects (3) GWU 
Laboratory fee, $25. First Session: As arranged. 

231A Design III (3) GWU fet 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory 
$15. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 

251—52 Ceramics IV (3-3) CSA " 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity: 35), 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee: Art 251, $45; ET 
$45. First Session: Art 251A and 252A—MTWTHF 1-4 pm; Art ^ 
and 252B—MTWTHhF 6:30-9:30 pm. 

253A Ceramics V (3) CSA 
Laboratory fee, $45. First Session: As arranged. 


265—66 Painting IV (3—3) CSA 


: A : $ as 
Creative painting; students work on independent projects as well a * 
P 1 


signed problems. First Session: Art 265A and 266A—MTWThF 
pm; Art 265B and 266B——MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


279—80 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 319A 


Laboratory fee: Art 279, $25; Art 280, $25. First Session: Art ^ 
and 2830A—MTWTHhF 9-12 am. 


281A Sculpture V (3) CSA 
Laboratory fee, $25. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Art 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


For information concerning the Art and Archaeology Program 1 


Italy, see pages 38-39. 


it Therapy—Graduate Study 


j Vow í 
Levy, Program Director 


2 > . P 

483-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) 
Field experience. On-the-job supervision supplemented by supervision 
from the therapy staff. Prerequisite: A Th 201, 203, and consultation with 
adviser prior to registration. First Session: A Th 283A; Second Ses- 
sion: A Th 284B. As arranged. 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) 
Individual work based on study, research, or practice. Details to be 
worked out with each student. Resource people may be called upon to 
assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval of ad- 
viser. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As ar- 


ranged. 


E. a 
logical Sciences 


: Desmond, Chairman 


"Dartmental prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
qo d-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission 
* instructor. 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
Survey of biological principles; emphasis on man as à functional Pcr 
in his environment. Prerequisite to B Sc 4: B Sc 3. Material fee, $12 each 
session. First Session: B Sc 3A; Second Session: B Sc 4B. MTW 6- 


9:20 pm. 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 
Biological principles and problems designed to furnish a base for advanced 
studies in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to B'Sc 12: B Sc 11. 
Material fee, $15 each session. First Session: B Sc 11A; Second Ses- 
sion: B Sc 12B. MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm. 


104A Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 


Evolution and comparative morphology of vertebrates, stressing recent 
forms. Material fee, $18. First Session: MTWThF 6-9:20 pm. 


145A Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
Origin and early development of the individual, formation of organ sys- 
tems. Emphasis on frog, chick, and pig, with reference to human embryo. 
Material fee, $18. First Session: MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm. 


148B Histology (4) ; 
Introduction to microscopical anatomy of normal tissues and organs with 
emphasis on the interrelationship of structure and function. Material fee, 


$18. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm. x 
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163B Human Physiology (3) 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 
ond Session: MWF 6-9:20 pm; TTh 6-7 pm. 


Sec 


164B Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the exper 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite Or cor 
current registration; B Sc 163. Material fee, $20. Second Sessio" 
TTh 7:10-9:20 pm. 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) d 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repe 
for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in Biolog 
Sciences courses. Material fee, $18. First Session: Section A; Sec 
Session: Section B. As arranged. 


230A Understanding Environmental Issues—Water Pollution (6) 


M 
June 17-July 12: MTWThF 9-11 am and 1:30-3:30 pm; Saturday o 
trips as arranged. July 15-19: workshop as arranged. (See Environme 
Issues Program, pages 41—42.) 


295 Research (arr.) 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


Firs! 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
B Sc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


it 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 
Both sessions. 


For information concerning Environmental Issues Program, s¢® 


pages 41-42. 


Business Administration 


——— ë j 


H.R. Page, Chairman 


101A The Business Environment (3) 


: : : olit 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and p 4 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. First Session: C 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
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* 

102A Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 2:40-4 pm. 


105A Personnel Management (3) 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. First Ses- 
sion: MTWTh 4-5:40 pm. 


106B Problems in Personnel Management (3) 
Principles and problems of personnel management and industrial relations 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 105. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


131A Business Finance (3) 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2; 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. First Session: MI WThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


132A International Business Finance (3) 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international finance. 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance-of- 
payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


138B Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, in- 
cluding analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2, B Ad 131. Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


141B Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and demand analysis, re- 


tailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Prere- 
quisite: B Ad 102, Econ 1-2. Second Session: MTWTRhF 4:10-5:30 


pm. 


161A Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


181B Manufacturing Production (3) 
Basic principles and methods of 
facilities, plant and equipment. 
and fabrication industries. 


manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
Illustrations selected from various process 
Second Session: MTWTh 4—5:40 pm. 


192A Internship in Business Administration (arr.) 

t with an extramural sponsor: a business firm, a busi- 
oup. Open to selected 
First Session: As ar- 


Internship assignmen 
ness-related government agency, or an interest gr 
juniors and seniors by permission of adviser. 
ranged. 


AM 


Pecial section of this course, B Ad 102B, for students in the Bachelor of Science in Health 
‘dministration degree program at the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, 


Will be offered August 10 through November 16; hours to be arranged. 
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199B Individual Research (3) 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of adviser. May be ™ 
peated once for credit. Second Session: As arranged. 


231A Financial Decision-making (3) 


Functions and objectives of financial management, asset management, p 
lems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 7 
casting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: Acct I^ 
or equivalent, B Ad 131. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


233A International Business Finance (3) 


e 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact d M 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: 
131 or equivalent. First Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


237B Investment Analysis (3) 


Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of nation 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio ou 
agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: B / 
131. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


241B Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product plannin® 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promot y 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. Sec 
Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


255A International Business in Perspective (3) 


t 
The nature and order of magnitude of international business; giobal T. 
terns of trade and investment; international and national institu 
policy issues, trends. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


257B Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 


$, 
International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedury | 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for m | 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing- 
Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


259B Comparative Business Management (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Comparative analysis of business P 
tices and management in different countries and economic systems 
neric characteristics of management and of business enterprises an | o 
these are modified in different environments. Influence on the we A 
economic development, social structure, history, and culture of à cou 0-8 
Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or equivalent. Second Session: MWF 6: 
pm. 


rac 
Ge 
ow 


260A Economics for Management (3) 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 
Economic theory and its application in managerial decision-making: P 
theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Review 9 
nomic methodology. May 27-July 19: As arranged. 


nly: 
rice 


265B Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) 


E k alyt 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of 26h l; 
ical tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: 

262; or permission of instructor. Second Session: TTh 6:10- 
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280A Procurement and Contracting (3) 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. May 27-July 19: As 
arranged. 


291B Seminar: Business Management (3) 
Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phases of manage- 
ment as practiced in American industry. Second Session: MWF 4:10- 
6 pm. 


298 Readings in Business (3) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
mission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 
credit. First Session: Section A—MWF 4:10-6 pm. Second Session: 
Section B—MWE 8:10-10 pm 


p "Jy " d . 

799A Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
First Session: As arranged. 


300A Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session: As arranged. 
398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of emulate a 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be re- 
peated for credit. Both sessions. 


lemistry 


i 
Britt, € hairman 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 


Elementary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. 
Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to 


i t ach sessi First Session: 
Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $21 each session. ! : 
Chem 114A; Second Session: Chem 12B. MWF 8:10 am-1 pm; TTh 8:10- 
11:10 am. 


110A Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) E 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, gode 
try, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and others. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of —— 
Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 

A 6-week course, June 3 to July 17: MTWTh 6—7:15 pm. 


1-55 Organic Chemistry (3—3) : t ek 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 


E 


——— 
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12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. First Session: Chet 
151A; Second Session: Chem 152B. MTWThF 8:10-9:40 am. 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) . 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent E 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Le 
tory fee, $21 each session. First Session: Chem 153A; Second Sess! 
Chem 154B. MWF 9:50 am-1 pm. 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


í 
Research on problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once P 
credit. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. First Session: Se 
A; Second Session: Section B. As arranged. 

295 Research (arr.) " 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified m 
With advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed à Fini 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. 
Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) "m 
Chem 299A—both sessions; laboratory fee, $21 each session. Chem 3™ 
—both sessions; laboratory fee, $21 each session. 

398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) we 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulat 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


it. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred | 
Both sessions. 


Chinese 


> s, È 
Administered by the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatur 
Chung-wen Shih, Acting Chairman à 
; 
7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) 


g 
Intensive beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun g; k 
tion with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to r7 K 
Chin 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. June 3 to July ^ am 
7A*; July 8 to August 9: Chin 8B. Classroom—MTWThF 9-11:4 2:35 
tutorial—MTWThF 12:45-1:35 pm, laboratory —MTWThF 1:45-^ 
pm. 


103A Intensive Readings in Modern Chinese (6) 


` f and 
Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social science 5 10 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. JW 
July 5: MTWThF 9-11:45 am. 


* Students may register for Chin 8B on June 3. 


/ 3 
Classics 
lohn E. Ziolkowski, Chairman 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


64A Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) 
Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve vocabulary and 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, politics, 
etc. Survey of the historical contact between Latin and English. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

108B Classical My thology (3) 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 
tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced literature, 
art, and music, Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


113A Greek and Roman Drama (3) 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

170B Women in Classical Antiquity (3) 


In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources 
on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. Second Session: 
MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


*mputer Science 


‘ “Engineering and Applied Science.” 


‘Onomics 


ry Solomon, Chairman 


Partmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
Nomics except for Econ 217-18. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems in con- 
temporary life. Econ 1 is prerequisite to Econ 2. erg epee aint 
Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
Second Session: Econ 1 Section C—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm; Econ 2 
Section B—MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm, Section C—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


101A Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) ; ; 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. First Session: MTWThF 


9:40-11 am. 69 
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102A Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 


Theories of national income determination and growth. First Session: 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


121B Money and Banking (3) 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial in 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. Second Session: MTWTh 5: 
7:25 pm. 


130A Comparative Economic Systems (3) 


uM KA / ies of 
A critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories 0 
capitalism, communism, socialism, and fascism. First Session: 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


181-82 International Economics (3—3) | 


Econ 181: international trade theory and international monetary theo | 
Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; economic 30 
velopment. First Session: Econ 181A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12: 
pm. Second Session: Econ 182B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


202A History of Economic Thought (3) 
ry 


Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic : $ 
from the 17th century to the present. First Session: MWTh 6: 
pm. 


203A Microeconomic Theory (3) 


Demand and cost analyses. Prerequisite: Econ 101. An 8-week cours’ 
June 3 to July 26: MTh 6:10-8 pm. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) 

For graduate students in fields other than Economics. Econ 217: e 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental hA 
requisite waived. First Session: Econ 217A—MWTh 6:10-8 pm; $^ 
TThF 9:10-11 am. Second Session: Econ 217B MWTh 9:10-11 
218B MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Econ 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


390A Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) 


— 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Bur 
tion of recent contributions in this field. First Session; MWTh 6 

8 pm. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
nation. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


it. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred a 
Both sessions. 


Education 


Donald Linkowski, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 
ite to all third-group courses in Education. Adequate professional preparation 
3 Prerequisite to all third-group courses in Education except for those courses 
Mited to students in the M.A.T. degree program. 


See also courses in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation, 
pages 101-3, and in Special Education, pages 115-18. 


! 
RsT 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 17 TO JULY 5 


cept for Educ 152A and 332A, classes meet Monday through Friday. Each 

orkshop course requires the full day; concurrent registration for another day- 

Ne course is not permitted. 

112A Educational Measurement (3) 

Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123. June 17 to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to 
July 5: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


"152A Early Childhood Curriculum (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. TTh 6:40-9 pm; conference 6- 
6:40 pm. 


207A Curriculum Materials (3) 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and classroom 
teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. June 17 to 
21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 8:10-10 am; con- 
ference 10:10-11 am. 


209A Child Development (3) ; 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 
childhood. June 17 to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: 
lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


219A Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. June 17 to 21: 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 10:10-12 am; confer- 
ence 9:10-10 am. 


223A Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diagnos- 
tic and teaching techniques. June 17 to 21: lecture 3:45-6:45 pm. 
June 24 to July 5: lecture 9-12 am. 


E 


Week course, June 17 to July 26. 
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243A Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learneh 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. June 17 to July 5: lec 
ture 6:10-8 pm; conference 5:10—6 pm. 


245A School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. June 17 to July 5: lecture 6:10-8 pm; confer 
ence 5:10—6 pm. 


251A Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) : 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgroune 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. June 17 to July >: 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm; conference 6—6:50 pm. 


255A Secondary Education (3) 1 
Current proposals for improvement of secondary education. June " 
to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 10:10-12 am 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


258A Techniques of Counseling (3) i 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal counseling 
Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, inclue! ; 
Educ 253 and 257. June 17 to July 5: lecture 4:10-6 pm; conferen? 
6:10-7 pm. 


316A Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3) _ 3 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materia 


and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school eo 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. June 
to July 5: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm; conference 6—6:50 pm. 

*332A Early Childhood Curriculum (3) ^ 
Content, approaches, methods, and materials in language arts, m. 
matics, science, health, social studies, and creative arts. TTh 6:40-9 P 


conference 6—6:40 pm. 


28: lecture and laboratory 9:10-12 am and 1:10-5 pm. July 1 to 
dividual projects as assigned and conference. 


1Psyc 22A Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


: : js 08 
The contributions of psychology to education, with special emphas $; 
learning. June 17 to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 
lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


SECOND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 8 TO JULY 26 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another p 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires thé field 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and 
work in the afternoon. 


* A 6-week course, June 17 to July 26. 
t Students register in the Department of Psychology. 


w 
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115B Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10— 
11 am. 


201B Seminar: International Education (3) 
For teachers and other educators. Survey of selected foreign educational 
systems and cultures. Research, techniques, and materials to develop 
world-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized. Lecture 9:10-11 am; 
conference 11:10-12 am. 


223B Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diagnostic 
and teaching techniques. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 
am. 


253B Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


256B Secondary Education (3) 
Current problems in each subject-matter field. Lecture 8:10-10 am; 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


272B The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. Lecture 
10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


?85B Student Activities (3) 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. Lecture 10:10-12 
am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


317B Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 
am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


41B Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels— 
childhood through young adulthood. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am. 


54B Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultural 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling the dis- 
advantaged in urban areas. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 
am. 


-— 
Ourse may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111. 
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373B The Junior-Community College (3) , 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year E 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal = 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. Lecture 6:10-8 P™ 
conference 5:10—6 pm. 


375B Foundations of a College Student Development Program (3) 


z " son pro 
College student development as an integral part of higher education P 
grams. Lecture 9:10-12 am. 


SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 


108B Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) m 
Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of home í 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22; Psyc ^ } 
112. Lecture MW 6:40—9 pm; conference 6—6:40 pm. 


112B Educational Measurement (3) 


This special section of Educ 112 is limited to students in the MAT E 
elementary education degree program. Scope, needs, services to stude 

selection and construction of teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests 
evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. As arrange? 


123B Society and the School (3) 


a 3 f ; e 
Historical and social development of education, contemporary an J 
operation of the school with other community agencies, functio 
school personnel. TTh 6:40—9 pm; conference 6—6:40 pm. 


220B Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree Pr 
gram. Introductory block course dealing with the content of profess! s 
education courses: history and philosophy of education; educational ^ne 
chology; human development, learning, and teaching; society 2n by 
school; elementary school organization. 160 class hours supplemente? " 
field experience. MTWThF 9-12 am and 1-5 pm. 


229B Administration of Elementary Education (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instruction? 


ob 
struc ool 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating ©”... 


and community life. TW 4:10-6 pm; two conference hours a5 
ranged. T 
247B Adult Occupational Education (3) rends 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and Spi, 
in adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United AN 
and foreign countries. Lecture MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference E 
as arranged. Tk 
261B Practicum in Counseling (3) l 
(Formerly Practicum in Guidance) patior" 
Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on re ist 
ship dynamics, analysis, recommendations, and follow-up. Prered 
Educ 258. MTWThF 1-3 pm. 2 
271B The Teacher and School Administration (3) jeg 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance 


EDUCATION 


controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
TW 6:40—9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


2C 

“93-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
ferences arranged with an instructor. Educ 293B and 294B. 


295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 

(Formerly Research Methods and Procedures) 

Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. Analysis 
of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of research 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. Section B: TTh 
1:10-3 pm; two conference hours as arranged. Section C: TTh 5:30-7:20 
pm; two conference hours as arranged. Section D: MW 6:40-9 pm; two 
conference hours as arranged. 


9-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Master's 
theses. Educ 299A and 300A. 


306B Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Research Design (3) 
(Formerly Educ 296 Seminar: Educational Research) 
Required of all doctoral students in Education. Evaluation and applica- 
tion of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent. 
MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


385B Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in higher 
education. TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


388B Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) 
Limited to advanced doctoral students in Education. Analysis of selected 
hypothetical cases related to essential administrative functions of colleges 
and universities. Admission by permission of instructor. MW 6:40-9 
pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


490B Pre-dissertation Seminar (3) 
(Formerly Dissertation Seminar) 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation 
prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. MW 


6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


D 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 29 TO AUGUST 16 


*s meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
Course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
or laboratory in the afternoon. 


28C Children's Literature (3) 
Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribution of liter- 
ature to child development, children's original expressions. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


2C Seminar: International Education (3) 
For teachers and other educators. Survey of selected foreign educational 
systems and cultures. Research, techniques, and materials to develop 
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world-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized. Lecture 9:10-11 am 
conference 11:10-12 am. 


208C Human Development (3) 


3 : : ife 
Consideration of human developmert and behavior throughout the A 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary 
search. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


231C Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
i : R 1 eS, 

Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procera | 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation i 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. Lecture 9* 
10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

257C Educational and Occupational Development (3) " 

: à 1 rk; 

Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of = l 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and 0° 
pational information. Lecture 4:10—6 pm; conference 6—6:50 pm. 


260C Secondary School Supervision (3) 


^ a > r 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern SUP 


: : : r : n 
visory concepts, including practices in schools. Lecture 10:10-12 ? 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


320C Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school -— 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. Lec 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10—11 am. 


342C Language Development (3) T 
Nature of language development; role of language in the socializ 
process. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 

357C Mental Hygiene (3) 


and 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, tec ; 
others working with children and adolescents. Lecture 10:10- 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


376C College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) 


Principles and procedures of student development programs with 
groups; campus group activities and development of student leà 
Lecture 9:10-12 am. 


camp?" 
dersbiP 


For information concerning special programs and workshops of 
interest to teachers, see pages 37-51. 


Electrical Engineering 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


‘gineering Administration 


ni zi e : . P » 
x Engineering and Applied Science. 


‘gineering and Applied Science 
"LIED SCIENCE 


IS 57. sg. and 113 are administered by the Department of Civil, Mechani- 
lind Environmental Engineering, A.M. Freudenthal, Chairman. 

S 115 is administered by the Department of Operations Research, W.H. 
low, Chairman. 


57A Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, including force sys- 
tems, equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distributed forces, shear 
and moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual work and stability. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 44 or equivalent, Phys 2. 
First Session: MWF 4:10—5:45 pm. 


58B Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, including 
kinematics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton's laws of mo- 
tion, momentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force 
fields, vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics 
of a rigid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Introduction to Lagrangian- 
Hamiltonian formulation. Prerequisite: Ap S 45 or equivalent, Ap S 57. 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


113A Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems. 
Mathematical topics include matrices and linear algebra; ordinary differ- 
ential equations, vector calculus, and integral theorems; complex algebra. 
Prerequisite: Math 32. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

15A Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; probability 
models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, in- 


cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Math 
32. A 7-week course, June 3 to July 22: MTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


PUTER SCIENCE 


listered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sci- 
W.K. Kahn, Chairman 


-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 3 TO JULY 22 


1A Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 


Introduction to programming of digital computers in a macro-assembly 
77 
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á R ; achine 
language and higher-level procedural languages; techniques in mach 
control and memory addressing; data structures, list and string processi 


~ - "P " : o lang 
ll in data processing; characteristics and choice of data processing langua: 


r ^ > : : ata. 
introduction to PL/1 language; sorting, searching, and merging of dati 
Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 
6:10-8:40 pm. 


202A Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analysis and 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization en 
| niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic 4 
| digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of fum 
| tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising & 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large dir 
computers. Prerequisite: CS 201 or permission of instructor. 
6:10-8:40 pm. 


298A Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
CS 299A and 300A, 
399A Dissertation Research (arr.) ; 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ne BD HRM) E: : er Sci 
Administered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer ly 
ence, W.K. Kahn, Chairman 


SEVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 3 TO JULY 22 


51A Applications of Computers (3) 


: x ~ ata prom y 
Solution of problems on digital computers, using FORTRAN, data > o- NG 
essing, and numerical methods. Writing, debugging, and running 

grams on a digital computer. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. A. 


153A Design of Switching Systems (3) ing X 


Mitre : 5 ; itch! 
Switching algebra and Boolean logic; analysis and design of pe? l 
devices; design of combinational and sequential logic networks; M tation 


: de^ 1 error 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretation, , 


154A Digital Computer Design (3) 


m- 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units, design of er. 
puter subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in tl and » 
and control; design of memory, arithmetic, and 1/0 units; binary. i, 
decimal machine arithmetic; design of a digital computer. P e 
or concurrent registration: EE 153 or permission of instructor. d 
taken for graduate credit. TTh 3:10—5:40 pm. 
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157A Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Machine and assembly language programming in fixed and variable word- 
length computers; techniques in addressing and machine control; data 
structures and data processing; use of subroutine linkages; co-routines, 
pushdown lists, list processing, loops and input-output subroutines; use of 
a macro-assembly language; sorting, merging, arrays, and data fields in 
data processing. Prerequisite: EE 152 or equivalent, or permission of 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


198A Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
junior or senior status. As arranged. 


204A Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 


284A 


298A 


-300 


Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random proc- 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
munications, control theory, computer science. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine (3) 
Clinical aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of physiological sys- 
tems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiology, gastrointestinal 
physiology, and others; the separate systems of the body are integrated to 
present the functioning of the body as an over-all system; considerable 
interaction with physicians and other medical personnel. Prerequisite: EE 
283. TTh 3:10—5:40 pm. 


Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


Thesis Research (3-3) 
EE 299A and 300A. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


INEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Crafton, Chairman 


N-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 3 TO JULY 22 


50 


0A 


A Introduction to Technical Management (3) 


The interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; concep- 
tual foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups, 
and the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization with 
typical activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on the 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and or- 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This course 
is preliminary to the complete management process studied in E Ad 
211-12. MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 

Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 

An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
in administration, emphasis on their application. Concepts of probability 
and decision-making in administrative decisions. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 
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211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 

Comprehensve and systematic study of the administrative process; € 
phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: 
objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Orga 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, delega 
tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing human = 
material resources, Controlling: setting standards, evaluating perform 
ance, using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 

E Ad 211A: MW 3:10-5:40 pm; E Ad 212A: TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


em. 


269A Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 1 
: " ; Mn itative 
History and orientation of quantitative methods: concept of quantitati, 
decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and uncerta tg: 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. Prerequis 
E Ad 170 or equivalent. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


297A Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply * 
various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a pros 
lem in engineering administration. Students work individually or in sma 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by 
instructor. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


298A Research (3) 


: . , i . - i aly- 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems àP y, 
sis. May be repeated for credit. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


a x i d tal 
Administered by the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environme? 


Engineering, A.M. Freudenthal, Chairman 


131B Thermodynamics (3) 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics - 
temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of thermodynam ic 
properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermodynat 
systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, seco is- 
law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent reg" 
tration: Ap S 59. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
W.H. Marlow, Chairman 


SEVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 3 TO JULY 22 


201A Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 


b 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied tO Pron 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making. A lo 
models including the simplex procedure of linear programming; Qo 
portation and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory theory: is of 
theory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: Ap " 
equivalent. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 
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202A Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer programming; in- 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; Markov 
chains; reliability and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or equivalent. 
MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


English 


GE, McCandlish, Chairman 

Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores 
‘Uggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested 
" vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before 
Placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores and/or writing skill 
Adicate superior competence will be allowed to waive Engl 10; those whose 
“ores indicate markedly superior competence will be allowed to waive both 
“gl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
“glish. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or written per- 
hission of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-group 
“%urses in English except Engl 115 and 161-62. 


NNGLISH COMPOSITION 


3A English for Foreign Students (3) 
(Formerly Engl A) 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming deficien- 
cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

5A English for Foreign Students (3) 
(Formerly Engl B) 
For second-semester foreign students not ready for Engl 10. Writing of 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, 
vocabulary, and style. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 

10A English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
(Formerly Engl 1) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorica! 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 
analysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


11B English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
(Formerly Engl 2) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on logi- 
cal thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language and 
of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive 
credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. Second Session: 

MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
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12B English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 

(Formerly Engl 4) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics 1n f 
sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of we 
ary genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl : 
or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit fo 
Engl 11. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

*101B Expository Writing (3) 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises on students’ needs. Pre 


requisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. August 10 through November 
As arranged. 


GLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 


Representative works by major authors, studied in their historical context 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types an 
forms of imaginative literature. Engl 51: Middle Ages to 18th century: 
Engl 52: 19th and 20th centuries. First Session: Engl 51A. Secon 
Session: Engl 52B. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


111 B Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


129B The Earlier 17th Century (3) 


Verse of Shakespeare, Jonson, Donne, Herrick, Herbert, Vaughan, ee 
Marvell, and the earlier verse of Milton. MTWT 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


137B The 20th Century (3) 


Literature since 1900. Poetry and criticism. 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Second Session: 


Second Session: MTW 


145A Special Topics in English Literature (3) 


Topic for summer: the English essay from Bacon to Eliot. 
sion: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


First Se 


151A 19th Century British Poetry (3) 


Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


First $e E 


157A 20th Century Drama (3) f 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th cen '* 
tury. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 

158B 20th Century British Prose Fiction (3) E 


Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am.. 


229A Studies in English Literature, 1600—1660 (3) 


Chief figures exclusive of Milton. First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pnt 


* Limited to candidates in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree progrè 


offered 


at the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71—72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. First Session: Engl 71A: Second Ses- 
sion: Engl 72B. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


164A Major American Poets (3) 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements in the 20th 
century. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


168B The American Novel (3) 
Historical and critical study of significant novels of the 20th century. 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


170B The American Short Story (3) 
Historical development of the short story in America. Second Session: 
MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

172A Major American Writers (3) 
Melville, Faulkner, Bellows. Man’s search for meaning. First Session: 
MTWTHF 9:40-11 am. 

174B Selected Literary Movements (3) 


Realism in American literature, 1865-1905. 


4:10-5:30 pm. 


176A Special Topics in American Literature (3) 


Topic for summer: pessimism in 20th century American Literature— 
Twain, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Wolfe, Hart Crane, Eliot, Tate, and others. 


First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Second Session: MTWThF 


177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) 
First Session: Engl 177A; Second Session: Engl 178B. MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


Xperimental Humanities 


dministered by the Division of Experimental Programs, C.C. Mondale, Di- 
ctor 


XPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


101-2 Supervised Field-Study (3-3) 


Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty. Juniors and 
seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Hum 102: 
Hum 101. First Session: Hum 101A and 102A; Second Session: Hum 


101B and 102B. As arranged. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


181A Oral History Institute (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Oral History Institute, page 
44—45.) 


197A Workshop on the Politics of the Information Process (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Workshop on the Politics of 
the Information Process, pages 50-51.) 


SERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


150 Learning through Service (3) 


Open only to juniors and seniors. Students undertake an assignment with 
an off-campus agency or group. Arrangements are made through a “con- 
tractual" agreement among the student, the agency or group, and the Serv 
ice-Learning Program. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Se 
tion B. As arranged. 


information concerning the Oral History Institute and the 


Workshop on the Politics of the Information Process, see pages 
44-45, 50-51. 


Forensic Sciences 


R.C. Allen, Chairman 


214B Forensic Psychiatry (3) 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric evolu- 
tion, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expe 
testimony, direct examination and cross-examination in hospitalization a 
criminal cases. Second Session: TTh 5:30-7:30 pm. 


220 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Lawyer (3) 


(Formerly ForS 205 Survey of Forensic Science (3) and ForS 226 The 
Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Lawyer (3)) 

Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and preparation of 
the expert witness and his role in court in criminal and civil cases; ope! 
tion and function of the crime lab. First Session: Section A; Secon 
Session: Section B. MW 7:30-9:30 pm. 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing: 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post- -convit 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent. First Session 
Section A—MW 5:30-7:30 pm. Second Session: Section B—TTh 7:30- 
9:30 pm. 


^ , awit 1 à ra " e 
* In special circumstances, students may take a similar course in the National Law Center with th 
prior approval of the Dean of the National Law Center, 
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254A Seminar: Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Recent Developments in Forensic Science (2)) 
Exploration of selected current issues in research, investigation, and law. 
First Session: TTh 5:30-7:30 pm. 


264 Medical Jurisprudence (3) 
Legal problems inherent in the practice of medicine. Laws regulating 
health personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professional liability. 
First Session: Section A—TTh 3-5 pm. Second Session: Section B—MW 


9-11 am. 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equip- 
ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconcep- 
tions. First Session: Section A—TTh 7:30-9:30 pm. Second Session: 
Section B—MW 5:30-7:30 pm. 


295 Research (3) 
Open to qualified Master's degree students. Research on problems, ap- 


the Chairman of the Department or academic adviser, under 


proved by 
First Session: Section 


the supervision of an appropriate staff member. 
A; Second Session: Section B. 


$ 
‘99-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
ForS 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


'tench 


“ministered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
- Burks, Chairman 


y 
licement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
‘st take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 
'* examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


! l E: 
‘partmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all 
*ond-group courses in French 


1—2 First-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
pletion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First 
Session: Fren 1A; Second Session: Fren 2B. Classroom—MTWThF 


9:40-11 am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am. 
3—4 Second-year French (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2 or two years of 
high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: 
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| Fren 3A; Second Session: Fren 4B. Classroom—MTWThF 11:10 am 
| 12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 


| 9A Expression orale du francais contemporain (3) 


| Emphasis on conversation in a controlled situation. Special attention V 
the acquisition and active use of a flexible vocabulary. Oral reports. $n 
requisite: Fren 4 or equivalent. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 


10B Cours de Syntaxe (3) 


| Grammar, writing of exercises, compositions and translation. Analysis M 
vocabularly and syntax and their effects in samples of writing. Prered 
| | site: Fren 4 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40—11 am. 
| 


| 49A French for Graduate Students (0) i 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academ! 
| credit. Tuition fee, $270. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

| 151A Cinema and Literature—in English (3) 


Topic for summer: Surrealism. Interaction between the film and literat¥!™ 
aesthetic theories of the surrealists, and their applications to the film E 
literary genres. Selected films and readings. May be repeated for credit 
First Session: MTh 4:10-5:30 pm; TW 4:10-6 pm. 


Geography and Regional Science 


| 1 M.F. Gordon, Chairman 


i j 51A Introduction to Geography (3) 
| 


f P a 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play, 
| role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationship 
both spatial and ecological contexts. First Session; MTWThF 9: 
| 11 am. 


125A Transportation Geography (3) 


| Consideration of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, and inform? 
tion transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, network geome” 

! gravity models, and diffusion processes. First Session: MTWThF 1l: 

a am-12:30 pm. 


if) | 133B Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) 3 
WE Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of poverty and bur" 
ger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food budgets and ta 


programs concerned with the elimination of poverty and hunger. 
ond Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


140B Urban Geography (3) 


Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explain 
patterns of location within the city. Second Session: MTWThF 9: 
11 am. 


155A Africa (3) x 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
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189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 
First Session: Geog 189A and 190A; Second Session: Geog 189B and 
190B. 


215A Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian 
Settlement Patterns in the Tehuacan Valley (6) 
June 3 to 30. (See Field Program in Pre-Columbian Cultural Ecology, 
page 42.) 


295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section A; Second 
Session: Section B. 
; 
‘99-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Geog 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


For information concerning the Field Program in Pre-Columbian 


Cultural Ecology, see page 42. 


‘cology 


E. j . 
a Teleki, Chairman 


1—2 Introductory Geology (3—3) 


Survey covering the principles of geology; emphasis on man's effect on the 
environment, Laboratory fee, $12 each session. First Session: Geol 
1A; Second Session: Geol 2B. MTWTh 9:40 am-12:30 pm. 


5B Environmental Geology (3) 
The relation of man and society to natural environment; population evo- 
lution and resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. Second 
Session: TWTh 1:10-3:30 pm. 


147A Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) 


Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles involved in geological 
systems and their application to contemporary problems in oceanology, 
pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory fee, $12. First Session: 
MTWTh 9:40 am-12:15 pm. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. First Session: 
Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


19-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Geol 299A; Second Session: Geol 300A. 
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| 398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general eX 
| amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


i 399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
| | Both sessions. 


| Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Carl Steiner, Chairman 


ai Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
W M ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high scho? 

| must take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion 9 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 


i! Fundamental concepts of German culture, essentials of German struct 
n and basic vocabulary, reading of easy prose and conversation. or 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 2: Germ po 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. First Session: Germ 1A 
| Second Session: Germ 2B. Classroom: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Labor 
| tory: Section M—MTh 4:45-5:35 pm; Section N—MTh 7:35-8:25 P™ 
| 
| 


3—4 Second-year German (3-3) 


Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern Germ» 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation an 
| simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequ^ 
| site to Germ 3: Germ 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 4: Germ 
| or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. First Session: G& 
i 3A; Second Session: Germ 4B. Classroom: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. gA 
oratory: Section M—MTh 4:45-5:35 pm; Section N—MTh 6:30-7:^ 
pm. 


47A Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) 
(Formerly Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0)) 
- 0 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no German - 
are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No acade™ 
credit for graduate students. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm: 


49B German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; = 
dergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. 

requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. Second Session: MrWD S 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


i 


Health Care Administration 


Leon Gintzig, Chairman 


*110B Introduction to Health Care Planning (3) 
Introduction to health care program and facility planning. Emphasis on 
the role and function of planning agencies, estimation of needs, assess- 
ment of community and facility resources, collection of data, and evalua- 
tion of program and facility design. August 10 through November 16: 
As arranged. 


*120B Personnel Relations in Health Care Institutions (3) 
Introduction to personnel relations in the health care environment. Re- 
search studies, as they pertain to the concepts of leadership and superior- 
subordinate relations in a multidisciplinary organization, evaluated for 
practical application. Emphasis on employee cooperation, differences in 
ability and background, and problems caused by specific working condi- 
tions. August 10 through November 16: As arranged. 


*153B Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in the 
United States. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources 
available to the health care system. August 10 through November 16: 
As arranged. 


204A Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) 


Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice plans and 
newly forming health maintenance organizations. Emphasis on planning, 
development, and operation of prepaid plans. June 3 through August 
16: MWF 1-3 pm. 


210A Advanced Financial Management of Health Care Institutions (3) 
Nature and interpretation of health care institution financial reports. Tech- 
niques of financial planning and control; operation of third-party reim- 
bursement contracts; capital needs, planning, and acquisition; case studies, 
field research. Prerequisite: HCA 209. June 3 through August 16: 
T 3-5 pm. 


215A Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing comprehensive health 
planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problem-solving techniques, 
including various methods of collecting, analyzing, and reporting data. 
Prerequisite: HCA 212. June 3 through August 16. 


270A Research in Health Care Administration (3) 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other graduate 
students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. June 
3 through August 16. 


285A Readings in Health Care Administration (3) 


Supervised readings in special areas or subdivisions of health care admin- 
istration and planning. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other stu- 
dents by arrangement. June 3 through August 16. 


nited to students in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree program 
he Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 
89 
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288A Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Administration (3) 
Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising in health 
care facility situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other stU- 


dents by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. June 3 through 
August 16. 


293 Residency I (3) 
First third of the twelve-month residency. Work experience under a quali- 
fied preceptor, periodic written progress reports, and a written major I€ 


port or field projects. Sections A, B, C, and D. June 3 through AU 
gust 16. 


296A Residency II (3) 


First third of twelve-month residency. For selected students who take à 
second year of residency. June 3 through August 16. 


History 


R.W. Kenny, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or former 91-92 is prerequisite t0 
courses 108 through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 16 
through 186; either Hist 39—40, 71—72, or former 91—92, to courses 161 
through 166. Prerequisite to Hist 105-6 is either Hist 39—40, former 91-92, 
or a background in a science. Students may waive one or more of the prè 
requisite courses by passing a departmental waiver examination, by attaining 
scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination Board AchieV€ 
ment Tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examinations. 


Prerequisite to all third-group and fourth-group History courses: the approp!" 
ate second-group preparation and consent of instructor. Fourth-group History 


courses are limited to graduate students; but they are primarily for doctor? 
students. 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3—3) 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early moder 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. First Session: HIS 
39A; Second Session: Hist 40B. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 1861 Lo 
present. First Session: Hist 71A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 P 
Hist 72A—MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Hist 71B—MT 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Hist 72B—MTWTHhF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


110A The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) 


Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civil 
zation; cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world U? 
der Roman rule. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


-- 
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*127A Theories of History (3) 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, Hege- 
lian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contemporary 
problems of historical knowledge. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 
140A World History in the 20th Century (3) 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors from the Munich settlement to 
the present. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
145A History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 
Studies program, pages 45-47.) 
151-52 History of England and Great Britain (3—3) 


Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. 
Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. First Session: Hist 151A— 
MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Hist 152B—MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


164B History of Latin America (3) 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development in the national period. 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

178A Recent U.S. History (3) 


Political, social, and intellectual history from 1890 to present. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


182A U.S. Diplomatic History (3) 
Survey of American foreign relations in the 20th century. First Ses- 
sion: MTWTHhF 8:10-9:30 am. 


187B History of Modern China (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Stud- 
ies program, pages 45—47.) 


188A History of Chinese Communism (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 45—47.) 


203-4 Research Seminar (3—3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. First Session: Hist 203A; Sec- 
ond Session: Hist 204B. As arranged. 


214A Evolution of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) 
First Session: MW 6-8:40 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies program, 
pages 45-47.) 

225A History of Washington, D.C. (3) 
First Session: TTh 6:10-8 pm; field trips as arranged. (See Capital City 
Historical Seminar, page 39.) 

237A Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) 
First Session: TTh 6—8:40 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies program, 
pages 45—47.) 


— 
n interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Philosophy. 
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242B Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. Sec 
ond Session: TTh 1:10-3 pm. 

248A Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: TTh 11:10 am- 
1 pm. 

278A Research Seminar: American History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: MW 11:10 am- 
1 pm. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

Hist 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


387A Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 


First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies PI" 
gram, pages 45—47.) 


396B Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 
Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies pro 
gram, pages 45—47.) 

398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general €X 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


| ii Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
AP Both sessions. 


For information concerning the Capital City Historical Seminar and 


the special program in Russian-East Asian Studies, see pages 45-47. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. l 


we —— M — ) 


For information concerning the Russian-East Asian Studies program, see page? 
45-47. 


Journalism 


R.C. Willson, Chairman 


72A Introduction to Mass Communication (3) 


Mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on media 
government relations. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
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111A Reporting (3) 


Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Laboratory fee, $5. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


150A News Coverage in Washington (3) 


A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in the nation's capital 
by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dailies. Field trips to 
major news centers; practice coverage. First Session: MTWTRhF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


160A The New Journalism (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See The New Journalism 
program, page 44.) 


190A Internship in Journalism (3) 


Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Washington 
area news office. Admission restricted to Journalism majors selected by a 
departmental committee. First Session: As arranged. 


196A Senior Project (3) 


Open only to Journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken in 
consultation with a member of the Journalism staff. A written request 
describing the project must be presented to the staff member for approval, 
and filed with the student's adviser in the semester before registration. 
First Session: As arranged. 


For information concerning The New Journalism program, see 


page 44. 


Law 


A list of courses to be offered during the summer of 1974 at the National Law 
enter will be available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to be issued 
luring January 1974, Copies of this announcement may be obtained from the 
‘ational Law Center. 


lanagement Science 


K. Winslow, Chairman 


118A Introduction to Information Processing (3) 


Basic principles and methods. A management-oriented introduction to the 
fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer-based data processing 
as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling, and decision-making. 
First Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:50 pm. 


94 
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119B Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) 


*201 


203A 


204 


207 


210A 


Programming concepts, techniques, and practices. Introduction to the com 
cepts and techniques of computer programming using the FORTRAN and 
COBOL languages. Emphasis placed on development and understanding 
of the logic necessary to solve business data processing and management 
science problems on a third generation digital computer. Student pro 
grams are run on the University's IBM 370 computer. Prerequisite: M 
118. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


Principles and practices common to administrative units of all kit 
First Session: Section A—MWF 4:10-6 pm; Section B—MWF 8:10-1 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Mathematics for Management (3) 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management problems. 
Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, an 
linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. Firs 
Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decisio? 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
First Session: Section A—MWF 10:10-12 am; Section B—TTh 5:10 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Learning 
exercises and practical applications emphasized. First Session: Section 
A—MWF 6:10-8 pm; Section B—MWF 4:10-6 pm. Second Sessio" 
Section C—MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 

Review of current research, theory, and practice related to the process of 
change. Basic principles of planned change; individual, group, organiZ^ 
tion, community, and cultural change. Emphasis on human behavior !* 
search and theory related to the change process. Prerequisite: Mgt 209. 
First Session: MWF 4:10—6 pm. 


225A Managerial Statistics I (3) 


The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applications in ma 
agement science and operations research. Topics include random vari 
bles; discrete and continuous probability distributions; moments and other 
descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduction to statistic? 
estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. Prerequisite: 
203 or equivalent. 


Ms! 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


226B Managerial Statistics II (3) 


ri 5 ical 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematici 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of est 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distribution? 


* A special section of this course, Mgt 201D, for students in the Navy Graduate Financial Mar 


agement Program, will be offered July 22 to August 23; hours to be arranged. 
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regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models and 
multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of prob- 
abilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. Second Session: 
MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


240A Survey of Information Technology (3) 

A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, and 
trends in computer hardware and software, information systems design and 
development, organizational impact, and effective management; milestones 
Of past and current research; computer technology as a rapidly evolving 
force of major significance in business, government, and industry. De- 
signed for students without prior information technology experience who 
do not plan to take additional information technology courses. First 
Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


241 A Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Contemporary theories and practices in the development of management 
information systems. Participation in the design of information systems 
specifications. The roles of both management and systems design person- 
nel in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 
management information systems upon the organization and its decision- 
making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introductory 
course in information technology, or permission of instructor. May 
27-July 19: As arranged. 


249B Seminar: Information Technology (3) 


Current problems in the design and implementation of computer-based 
systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with lead- 
ing experts in the field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242, 


243; or permission of instructor. Second Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


Mathematics 


-P.G. Liverman, Chairman 


3A College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
high school geometry. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


6B Plane Trigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). Second Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence, Logic, sets, 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics, 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. Second Session: Sec- 
tion B—MTWTHF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


10B General Mathematics II (3) 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
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ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 
am. 


30 Precalculus (3) 


Set theory inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig 
nometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take a 
placement examination in algebra and trigonometry, First Session: 
Section A—MTWTHF 7:35-8:55 pm. Second Session: Section B—M 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Sec 
tion B—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, curves. Pre- 
requisite: Math 31. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
Second Session: Section B—MTWTHhF 9:40-11 am. 


33B Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 


Differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, Green 
and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. Second Session: M 
ThF 6—7:20 pm. 


51A Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential and integral 
calculus of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic func 
tions. New students must take a placement examination in algebra prior 
to registration. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


52B Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 


Functions of several variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minim 
Lagrange multipliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix | 
algebra, determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: 
Math 51. Second Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm. 


111A Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


Differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral, differen 
tial equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 32. First Session 
1 MTWTHF 7:35-8:55 pm. | 


112B Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


: Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, boundary” t 
value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 1 
Second Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


R 

124B Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
i Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces [ 
characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. N 
! requisite: Math 31 or 52. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 P™ — 
1 by 
| e 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examination on scheduled dates. 
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139A Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
140B Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction maps, 
implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: Math 
139 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 p.m. 
*165A Introduction to Theory of Numbers for Teachers (3) 
Selected topics from theory of numbers. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equiv- 
alent. First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 
*169B Proseminar in Mathematics for Teachers (3) 
Topics in mathematics; emphasis on directed individual research. Pre- 
requisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. Second Session: MT 
WThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 
295 Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section A: Second 
Session: Section B. 


399.300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Math 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


*chanical Engineering 


' "Engineering and Applied Science.” 


‘dicine}+ 


ett Wise, Director of the Physician’s Assistant Program 


ST SESSION—JUNE 3 TO JULY 10 
146A Core Clerkship (4) 


EN. 


'1 only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers for in-service 


ng, or students recommended by the Department of Education. , = 
Ollment limited to students in the Physician's Assistant program in the School of Medicine 
*alth Sciences. Days and hours to be arranged. 
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149A Introduction to Surgery (2) 
152A Laboratory Medicine II (2) 
155A Emergency Medicine (1) 
156A Ambulance Service (1) 
158A Clinical Pharmacology (2) 
160A Medical Inpatient (4) 
163A Medical Outpatient (4) 
164A Pulmonary Medicine (3) 
166A General Surgery (3) 

169A Obstetrics and Gynecology (4) 
172A Pediatric Outpatient (4) 
175A Primary Care Preceptorship (12) 
178A Emergency Room (4) 

180A Cardiology (3) 

181A Hematology (3) 

182A Endocrinology (3) 

184A Gastroenterology (3) 

186A Nephrology (3) 

187A Neurology (3) 

188A Rheumatology (3) 

190A Dermatology (3) 

192A Orthopaedics (3) 

194A Urology (3) 

196A Radiology (3) 

198A Psychiatric Outpatient (3) 


George Steiner, Chairman 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) j 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements s 
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materials of music. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm; Second Session: Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
104B History of Music (3) 
Development of music in the Western World from Baroque to the pres- 
ent. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
199 Independent Research (3) 


Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified 
Music majors. May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section A; 
Second Session: Section B. As arranged. 


IUSIC THEORY 


5-6 Harmony (3-3) 

Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; part-writ- 
ing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfactory pass- 
ing of placement examination. First Session: Mus 5A; Second Session: 
Mus 6B. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 

) 

559-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Mus 299A and 300A: both sessions. As arranged. 


PPLIED MUSIC 


PPlied Music courses listed below are offered in both sessions and may be 
Peated for credit. Each course has individual lessons of 45 minutes twice a 
tek; supplementary fee, $40. 
11 Piano (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
13 Voice (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
15 Organ (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
17 Violin (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


21 Viola (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


23 Cello (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
25 Bass (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


27 Flute (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
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29 Recorder (1) 


31 Oboe (1) 


33 Clarinet (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


35 Saxophone (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


37 Bassoon (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


39 French Horn (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


41 Trumpet (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


43 Trombone (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


45 Percussion (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 
47 Harp (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 
111 Piano (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


113 Voice (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


115 Organ (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


Operations Research 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


Section B. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION 101 


Philosophy 


Thelma Z. Lavine, Chairman 


50A Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers and of philosophic positions from 
Plato to the present. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
112A History of Modern Philosophy (3) 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 
to Kant). First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
*127A Theories of History (3) 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, Hege- 
lian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contemporary 
problems of historical knowledge. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 
am. 
163B Philosophy and the Film (3) 
Examination of aesthetic theories in relation to the film as most familiar 
and most powerful of 20th century art forms. Readings in aesthetic 
theory and film criticism. Viewing and critique of about eight films. 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
172B American Philosophy (3) 


Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as repre- 


sentatives of American thought. Second Session: MTWThF 8:10- 
9:30 am. 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. First 
Session: Phil 201A; Second Session: Phil 202B. 


99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Phil 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


sical Education, Health, and Recreation 


» Breen, Chairman 


> University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, or 
‘ny of the activities of the Department of Physical Education, Health, and 
Teation; and the student assumes full responsibility therefor. 


116A Mime Movement Theatre (1) 
(Formerly Movement for Actors) 
June 3 to 21: MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. (See Dance Workshop, page 
40.) 

118A Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) 
June 3 to 21: MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. (See Dance Workshop, page 
40.) 


interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Philosophy and History. 
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*119A Creative Dance for Children (3) 


Study of dance as an expressive medium for children; emphasis on CO 
cepts and principles, methods and materials. Consideration given to dance 
for children with special education problems. A. 3-week course, June 
17 to July 5; MTWThF 10-12 am. 


120 Repertory (1 or 2) 
Section A-1 and Section A-2: June 3 to 21—MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. (See 
Dance Workshop, page 40.) 
121A Dance Technique I (1) 
June 3 to 21: MTWThF 9:30-11 am. (See Dance Workshop, page 40.) 


124A Movement Technique (1) 
June 3 to 21: MTWTRhF 9:30-11 am. (See Dance Workshop, page 40. 


184 Workshops in Physical Education (3) 


May 8 to 17: PE 184A—5-9 pm; field activities as arranged (see Move 
ment Education Workshop, pages 43-44). June 17 to July 5: PE 1848— 
MTWThF 4-6 pm (see Workshop in Comparative European Physi? 
Education and Recreation, page 50). 


202A Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 


Theories of learning and application to development of motor skills. A 
6-week course, June 17 to July 26: MW 6-8 pm; laboratory as arrange 


) 


232A Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) : 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, E 
struction, evaluation. A 6-week course, June 17 to July 26: TTh 6-8 P™ 
laboratory as arranged. 


239A Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) 
Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, and handicapped 
using the Baltimore-Washington area as the urban problem setting; 
velopment of competencies in community organization, communicatio i 
consultation, group dynamics, and interpersonal relations; program deve 
opment and evaluation. A 6-week course, June 17 to July 26: 
8-10 pm; laboratory as arranged. 


277A Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) 


Investigation of traditional dance form through research and field wort 
Research may be conducted in the field or by use of other technique 
A. 6-week course, July 17 to July 26: as arranged. 


283A Supervised Experience in Physical Education, Recreation, 
or Dance (3 or 6) 


Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including conferen? 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission O 
viser. A 6-week course, June 17 to July 26: as arranged. 


297A Advanced Topical Studies (3) 


Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the student. ti 
requisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be repeated once 


- : : r ` ef 
* A course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent registration for anoth 
course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 
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credit with permission of the adviser. A 6-week course, June 17 to 
July 26: as arranged. 


For information concerning workshops in Dance, Movement Edu- 


cation, and Comparative European Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, see pages 40, 43-44, 50. 


Physics 


lulian Eisenstein, Chairman 
1A General Physics (4) 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. First Session: lecture 
MTTh 1:10-3 pm. Section L: recitation WF 8:10-9:30 am and labora- 
tory MWF 9:40-12 am; Section S: recitation WF 1:10-2:30 pm and lab- 
oratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


2B Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and quantum theory. 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. Second Session: 
lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm. Section J: recitation WF 8:10-9:30 am and 
laboratory MWF 9:40-12 am; Section P: recitation WF 1:10-2:30 pm 
and laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

First Session: Phys 299A; Second Session: Phys 300A. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Olitical Science 


L. LeBlanc, Chairman 


‘Partmental prerequisite: P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to all 
‘Ond-group courses in Political Science. 


4A Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
contemporary concepts and techniques used to examine politics and gov- 
ernment. Students who receive credit for P Sc 4 cannot receive credit for 
P Sc 5. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


5B Introduction to Political Science (3) 
Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 


Sw —— y —— = ~ = z = 


* P Sc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be 
toward a degree. 
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structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force d 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for P Sc 5 cannot recel 
credit for P Sc 4. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of -d 
American political system. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40- 
11 am. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


101A Far East in the Modern World (3) l 
First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 45-47.) 


103B State Politics (3) 


Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 
policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. Second Session 
MTWTh 6:10-7:50 pm. 


104A Urban Politics (3) 


Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan political s 
tems, issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. First 
sion: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


105A Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) 


Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov 
ernment, empirical methods of research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53; 
equivalent. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


106A The Politics of Social Change (3) 


Theories of revolution and change; protest in American politics; ute 
violence and political change; institutional innovation, reform, and respo” 
siveness; realistic and unrealistic strategies of change. First Session 


MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


107A Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major representativ? 
thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought. irs 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


111B Comparative Government and Politics (3) i 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies ° 
Western Europe. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 7 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the Sovi? 


Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. First Session: Section A 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 1l: 
am-12:30 pm. 


*115B Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 2:40-4 pm. (See Russian-East Asian studi 
program, pages 45-47.) 


appi” 
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117B Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3) 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. Second 
Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


121A U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3) 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

126A The American Presidency (3) 
Development of the institution, selection process, role of the Presidency 
in policy-making. First Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 

146A Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 


Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior, effects of mass attitudes 
and behavior on public policy. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


160A Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 45-47.) 


163A Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 45-47.) 


167B U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. Second Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


171B International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign pol- 
icy. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


172B International Organizations (3) 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
and functional international organizations. Second Session: MTWThF 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


177B Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) 


Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 
pm. 


179A International Relations of the Middle East (3) 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle East. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


181B Public International Law and Organization (3) 


Survey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of peace. 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


191A Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, Israel. First Session: MTWTRhF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
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193A Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asia? 
Studies program, pages 45-47.) 
*194A Governments of China and Japan (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Russian-East Asian Studi 
program, pages 45-47.) 
297 Independent Study (arr.) 


Limited to Master's degree candidates. Permission of instructor, in Wt 
ing, required. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
| P Sc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
y Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
1 ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


T | 

| | g 399A Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
Wl li | Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
i i i Both sessions. 

mu 

B g | 2. Nus ^ ' . : : ; 

i i : For information concerning the special program in Russian-East 

| i Asian Studies, see pages 45-47. 


Psychology 


R.D. Walk, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to ? 
second-group courses in Psychology. The departmental prerequisite may 
waived with the permission of the instructor. 


p 
1 
L 
| 
ieee: v git A y 
i Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except b 
| special permission of instructor. 
l 
E 
{ 
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1 General Psychology (3) ; 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. First Session: se 
tion A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Section B—MTWThF 4:10-57 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


8B Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivat! 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment ? 


iof 


pd 


*PSc 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be ap” 
toward a degree. 
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description of personality emphasized. Second Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education: emphasis on learning. First 
3-week Education Workshop Session, June 17 to July 5: Section A—June 
17-21, lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussions—evening; June 24 
to July 5, lecture 10:10-12 am, conference 9:10-10 am. Second Ses- 
sion: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


29A Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializa- 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. First Session: 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad- 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy- 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. First Ses- 
sion: Section A—MTWTRhF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Section B— 
MTWTHF 8:10-9:30 am. 


104A Ecology and Mental Health (3) 


Examination of the linkages between aspects of the physical environment 
and mental health. Opportunity for field research in this area. First 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


110B Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language. 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


112A Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


115A Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, 
generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in the per- 
ception and learning of language. First Session: MTWThF 2:40-4 pm. 


117A Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) 
Theories of Arnheim, Gibson, Gombrich, and Goodman as related to art 
and picture perception; study of cross-cultural research and research with 
children. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


118A Neuropsychology (3) 


Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and 
functions of the nervous system; emphasis on sensory processes, learning 
and memory, motivation, and emotion. First Session: MTWThF 9:40— 
11 am. 


121B Psychology of Learning (3) 


Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
subjects. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
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122A Psychology and Human Relations (3) 


Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolving an 0n* 
going T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior undergrad 
uate social science majors; open to others with permission of instructor. 


First Session: MTWThF 2:40-4 pm. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 


Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section P 
MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


131B Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in busine% 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $1. 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


144B Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivily: 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


150B Psychology of Sex Differences (3) 


Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on males 
and females in the development of sex differences: hormonal difference 
gender identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, masculii 
ity/feminity, cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of rele 
vant psychological theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothess 
testing. Admission by permission of instructor. Second Session: 
WThF 2:40-4 pm. 


151B Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role 


behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, natio?" 
alism, and war. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


156A Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social det 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of 22A 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. First Session: 
WTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 


Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Opt? 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated onc 
for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


196A History and Systems of Psychology (3) 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of tH 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of Psycholo 
majors. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


211A Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through , 
variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation 
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children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 
First Session: MWTh 4:10—6 pm. 


212A Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) 


Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and projective 
tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. First 
Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


215A Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of per- 
sonality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 207-8 or 211 
and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitted by 
permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. First Session: MWTh 
6:10-8 pm. 


218A Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Orig- 
inal sources surveyed. Limited to graduate students in clinical psychology 
except when offered in Summer Sessions. First Session: MWTh 4:10- 


6 pm. 

246A Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform- 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 
and performance ratings. First Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 

272B Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of person- 
ality study. Second Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 

289A Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a special- 
ized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent topics 
each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. First Ses- 
sion: As arranged. 

295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff mem- 
ber. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior 
to registration. May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Sec- 
tion A; Second Session: Section B. 


9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Psyc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 
398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy comprehen- 
sive examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Public Administration 


D.S. Brown, Chairman 


213A Administration in Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, !!* 
terest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative pro 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. First Ses 
sion: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


223A Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 

Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 
| ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in larg 
public organizations; influence and control systems. First Session 


TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


| 248B Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 


| 

j Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local 
i governments. Second Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 

| 251 B Governmental Budgeting (3) 
4 nta 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governme 


252A Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 


budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting 
MM their role in the management process. Second Session: MWF 6:1 
I 8 pm. 
| 
| 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Program only. Intensiv? 
analysis of developments in federal planning, programming, and budge! 
ing; application of new tools in the decision-making process; evaluation 9 
the system. May 27 to July 19. As arranged. 


260B Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


3 

: 

| t 
| Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy developme® 
| with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; developm® 
of agency goals and objectives. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pr à 
| 

| 


295A Research Methodology (3) 


Survey of research methods; application to problems of Public Admin" 
tration. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. j 


Religion 


R.G. Jones, Chairman he 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 5 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddh 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and ^7, 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). First Sessi? 
Rel 59A; Second Session: Rel 60B. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


SLAVIC 
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111A Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) 


Exploration of the religious themes and cultural significance of literature: 
e.g., Indian and Babylonian epic; the Bible; Greek epic and drama; Dante 
and Milton; Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett, and Clark. 


First Session: MTWThF 5:45-7:25 pm. 


124B Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern theo- 
logians. Second Session: MTWThF 5:45-7:25 pm. 


137A The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Religions (6) 
(See Summer Institute in Israel, page 48.) 

172A Religion in American Culture (3) 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

291-92 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Investigation of special problems. First Session: Rel 291A; Second 
Session: Rel 292B. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

Rel 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


For information concerning the Summer Institute in Israel, see 


page 48. 


ussian 


* "Slavic Languages and Literatures.” 


avic Languages and Literatures 


A. Moser, Chairman 


‘cement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
' and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
st take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 
examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) 


Beginners’ intensive course in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite 
to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Ses- 
sion: Slav 5A; Second Session: Slav 6B. Classroom—MTWThF 9:30- 
11:30 am and 12:30-2:30 pm, laboratory—TTh 3:10—4 pm. 
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47 A Beginning Russian for Reading (3) 


For students with little or no knowledge of Russian who wish to learn to 
read the language only. Credit assigned only after completion of Slav 49. 
No academic credit for graduate students. First Session: MT h 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


49B Russian Reading (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations in the 
natural and social sciences. No academic credit for graduate studene 
Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 5:4- 
7:25 pm. 


91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 


Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas from earliest 
times to the early 20th century—in English. First Session: Slav 915 
Second Session: Slav 92B. MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


Sociology 


R.G. Brown, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third-grouP 
courses in Sociology. 


1A Introductory Sociology (3) f 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personaly, 


impact of groups and institutions on man’s social behavior. 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


2B Uses of Sociology (3) 
(Formerly American Social Problems) 
Introduction to the various methods by which sociologists have z 
proached the investigation of social phenomena. Prerequisite: 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


101A Development of Social Thought (3) 
(Formerly Sociology 61) 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of SOC 
and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 
requisite: Soc 1. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


110A The Sociology of Work (3) 


Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations E 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, comp 
organizations. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


124B Medical Sociology (3) - 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of ph " 
ical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medica 
ganizations, problems of delivery of health care services. Seco 
sion: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


126A Urban Sociology (3) " 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urb 


jety 
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living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


127B Population Problems (3) 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. Second Session: MTW 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


129B Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in so- 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. Second Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 


130B Class, Status, and Power (3) 
(Formerly Social Stratification) 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; international compari- 


sons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. Second 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


133A Sociology of Education (3) 


Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to society, 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


135A Juvenile Delinquency (3) 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. First Session: MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm. 


136A Criminology (3) 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and opera- 
tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in urban 
society. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


139A Society and the Deviant (3) 


Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 


am. 
144A Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 


Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
Propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


149A Modern Sociological Theory (3) 


Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. First Session: MTWThF 


1:10-2:30 pm. 
195 Research (3) 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergrad- 
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uate students with promising academic records. Before a student is pet 
mitted to register for Soc 195, he must submit a written proposal of € 
plan of study for the approval of the Staff member of the Departmen 
who will be directing his research. First Session: Section A; Secon 
Session: Section B. 
295 Research (arr.) 

Independent study and special projects. Before a student is permitted to 
register for Soc 295, he must submit a written proposal of his plan 0 
study for the approval of the Staff member of the Department who wi 
be directing his research. May be repeated once for credit. First Ses- 
sion: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Soc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Spanish Pe. 
Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures $ 
J.F. Burks, Chairman 

Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- p 


ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high sch 4 
must take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion 4 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to al 
second-group courses in Spanish. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gramm A N 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral [aol 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. : 
Session: Span 1A; Second Session: Span 2B. Classroom—MTWT! 
8:10-9:30 am, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) 1 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on compl" 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mode | 
Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, of 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2 or two yea" n: 
high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Sess 
Span 3A; Second Session: Span 4B. Classroom—MTWThF 11:10 4 

12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 9:10-10 am. 


ple 
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9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. Students 
who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 19. First 
Session: Span 9A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Second Session: Span 
I0B—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
19B Community Spanish (3) 
Spanish conversation; emphasis on developing linguistic skills necessary 
for working with the Spanish-speaking community. Class work supple- 
mented by work-study program with social agencies within the Spanish 
speaking community. Admission by permission of instructor. Students 
who received credit for Span 19 cannot receive credit for Span 9. Sec- 
ond Session: As arranged. 
129A The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class analysis of representative 
plays, collateral readings. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
141A Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) 


Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial and mod- 
ern periods. Of special interest to majors in Latin American Studies. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm. 

299A Thesis Research (3) 
First Session. 


pecial Education 
"rry Botwin, Chairman 


X-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 


241A Preprofessional Internship: Crisis-Resource Teaching (6) 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence in crisis-resource 
teaching. Under the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. A 
minimum of 280 clock hours required. As arranged. 


NE-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 16 


250A Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Teachers (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 


Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by permission of 
instructor. As arranged. 


252A Preprofessional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) 


Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must be 
taken concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instructor. 
A minimum of 280 clock hours required. As arranged. 
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262A Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns encountered 
during the internship for the education of young exceptional children. 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 292A. Admission by permission 
of instructor. As arranged. 


292A Professional Internship in the Education of Young Exceptional 


Children (6) toni 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education 


Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 262A. A minimum of 210 cloc 
hours required. As arranged. 


294A Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) 


Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
Admission by permission of instructor. As arranged. 


FIRST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 17 TO JULY 5 


17 to 21—small group discussions, evening; June 24 to July 5—sma 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 


day; concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. d 
]] grou 


discussions and field work, afternoon. 


201A Introduction to Special Education (3) 4 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education I 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications bod 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. June 17 to ^ 
lecture 3:45-6:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: 9:10-12 am. 


251A Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) 
(Formerly Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching) J 
Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the special education 
school based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. 
17 to 21: lecture 3:45-6:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 9: 10-12 am 


260A The Assessment Process: Identification and Psycho-educational 
Assessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Identification and Assessment of the Educationa 
Young Children) 1 
Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and inform", 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. Jun 
17 to July 5: lecture 9:10-12 am. 


297A Individual Study in Special Education (3) 


Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission O 
viser. As arranged. 


453A Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, E 
pervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


1 Needs of 
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SECOND 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 8 TO JULY 26 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
‘me course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
ly—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
York in the afternoon. 


240B The Crisis-Resource Teacher (3) 
(Formerly Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral 


Problems) 

Rationales, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to the 
implementation of crisis-resource teacher programs. Lecture 9:10—12 
am. 


261B The Teaching/Learning Process: Methods and Materials for Young 
Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Methods for Teaching Young Impaired Children) 
Clinical practice in the designing of educational strategies and materials; 
taught in a special education setting. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. Lecture 6:10-9 pm. 


265B Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped and 
Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) 
A 3-week intensive field experience in an early childhood special educa- 
tion setting for students with no experience in this area. Supervised ex- 
perience necessary for program articulation. Required for degree candi- 
dates in the specialization area of early childhood special education. 
Lecture 9:10-12 am. 


297B Individual Study in Special Education (3) 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of ad- 
viser. As arranged. 

370B Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 


Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 9:10-12 am. 

453B Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, su- 
pervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually ar- 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


"gp 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 29 TO AUGUST 16 


^ 

‘lasses meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
* course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 

'3y— lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 

‘otk or laboratory in the afternoon. 


269C Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood/Special Educator (3) 
Seminar involving student presentation focusing on sociological and psy- 


n — 
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chological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relationships 
Lecture 6:10—9 pm. 
298C Individual Study in Special Education (3) 


Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of 9* 
viser. As arranged. 


454C Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administratio" 
supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually ? 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Speech and Drama 


Chairman to be announced. 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 


Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, de 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public situ?" 

tions. Recording fee, $2. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:4 

11 am. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


11A Voice and Diction (3) 


Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery fa¥ E 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. First 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


45B Understanding the Theatre (3) 


The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Conti 
butions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined throug 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical be 
formances. Primarily for nonmajors. Second Session: MT 
4:10—5:30 pm. 


106A Introduction to Audiology (3) 
(Formerly Sp&D 182) s 
June 17 to July 18: MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. (See Summer Institutes ” 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 48-50.) 


*111B Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Study of the communication process in business and professional spe 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, progi? 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and superv! 
activities. August 10 through November 16. 


* Limited to candidates in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree prof ' f 
offered at the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. k 
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115A Acting (3) 


Study and practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense memory, 
improvisation, character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
32. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


119B Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) 


July 22 to August 15: MTWTh 9:20-11 am. (See Summer Institutes in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 48-50.) 


121A Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in communities and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 
or permission of instructor. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


126B Argumentation and Debate (3) 
Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue identification, use 
of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative speak- 
ing. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instructor. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


133A Broadcasting in America (3) 
(Formerly Radio and TV Broadcasting.) 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting with 
emphasis on the communicative factors and effects of television program- 
ming. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


154B Play Directing (3) 
Fundamentals of play directing. Studies in dramatic composition, char- 
acter analysis, casting, rehearsing, play analysis. Under supervision of in- 
structor, students cast and prepare scenes for presentation. Prerequisite: 
Sp&D 115. Laboratory fee, $5. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 
pm. 


155-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) 


Practical work in theatre: assigned production duties, special projects un- 
der instructor's supervision. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester 
hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: 
Sp&D 155A; Second Session: Sp&D 156B. As arranged. 


*192A The American Cinema (3) 
First Session: T 6:30-9 pm, WTh 6:10-8 pm. (See American Cinema 
since 1950 program, page 37.) 
268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (arr.) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


278A Language Disorders II (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing) 
June 17 to July 18: MTWTh 9:20-11 am. (See Summer Institutes in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 48—50.) 
ER 


Sint offering of the Department of Speech and Drama and the American Studies Program. Stu- 
^5 may register under either designation, 
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279A Language Disorders III (3) 
(Formerly Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing) 
June 17 to July 18: MTWTh 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See Summer Insti- 


tutes in Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 48—50.) 
290A Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) 


June 17 to July 18: MTWTh 2:50-4:30 pm. (See Summer Institutes in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 48-50.) 


| 294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) e 
| May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Session" 
i Section B. 

ü 

| 295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) E 
| May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Session" 
| Section B. 

| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


| 
| Sp&D 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


For information concerning the American Cinema since 1950 pro- 


gram and the Summer Institutes in Speech Pathology and Audio- 
logy, see pages 37, 48-50. 


Statistics. 


Jerome Cornfield, Chairman 


" ] 
Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to al 
first-group courses in Statistics. 


only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. 


49B The Language of Statistics (0) 


For Master's degree candidates and doctoral students in the 
School of Arts and Sciences as a minimum option in lieu of à f ion: 
language. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $270. Second Sess! 
MTWTh 4:10—5:30 pm. 


Graduate 
oreign 


51B Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, €5 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, time series, index numbers. iab- 
oratory fee, $18. Second Session: lecture MTWThF 9:40-11 am, 
oratory as arranged. 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 


Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, & 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, analysis of variance. Labor 
fee, $18. 


rato ory 
First Session: Section A—lecture MTWTh 11:10 am-12:5 


] 
t i ‘ or 
| Stat 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours f 
| 
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pm, laboratory as arranged. Second Session: Section B—lecture MTW 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm, laboratory as arranged. 


91A Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions 
and their characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical decision 
processes. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: lecture MTWTRhF 1:10— 
2:30 pm, laboratory as arranged. 


97A Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 


Computer and programming concepts. High-level language programs writ- 
ten by students will be run on the University computer. Laboratory fee, 
$25. First Session: lecture MWF 6-7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6—7:20 
pm. 


117B Analysis of Variance (3) 


Introduction to the design of experiments and analysis of variance; ran- 
dom block, factorial, Latin square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequi- 
site: Stat 118. Laboratory fee, $18. Second Session: lecture MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm, laboratory as arranged. 


118A Regression Analysis (3) 
Regression and correlation theory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequi- 
site: 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 107. Laboratory fee, 
$18. First Session: lecture MWF 5:10-7 pm, laboratory TTh 5:10-6 
pm. 

119A Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis on applications 
rather than theory. May 27 to July 19: As arranged. 

205A Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions (3) 
First Session: lecture MW 6:10-8:30 pm, laboratory as arranged. (See 
Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions, page 41.) 

206A Factor Analysis (3) 


Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
$18. Not open to graduate students in Statistics. First Session: MTW 
Th 4:10-5:30 pm. 

) ; 

‘99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Stat 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


For information concerning the Data Analysis for Educational Pol- 
icy Decisions program, see page 41. 


Urban and Regional Planning 


D.C. McGrath, Jr., Chairman 


201 A Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 
Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. 
sion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and 50 
change. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


Discus- 
cial 


205B Urban Housing (3) 
Examination of the housing problem: housing market characteristics, "T 
lytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing, federal programs, E 
nology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Prerequisite: U&RP 20^ 
A 6-week course, July 11 to August 23: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


207B Land Development Planning (3) 


Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of Zoning, 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the implementation 0 
development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor 
A 6-week course, July 11 to August 23: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


209A Urban Transportation Models (3) 


> A ue s " esc al 
Consideration of land use activity, trip generation and distribution, mm, 
choice models, traffic assignment, and decision-making techniques. og 


of detail studies, calibration, interactions, applications, and accuracy "! q 
tations of various mathematical models. Prerequisite: U&RP 208 oF pe 
mission of instructor. First Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


213A Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) 


Consideration of the impact of social groups, social class, and social inst" 
tutions in urban structure; the development of techniques for reflecting 
social variables in the planning process. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 Or pr 
mission of instructor. First Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


295 Urban Research (3) 


Directed research and investigation of special problems in community de 
velopment. May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section ^" 
Second Session: Section B. 


299A Thesis Seminar (3) 
Both sessions: As arranged. 


300A Thesis Research (3) 
Both sessions. 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


'HE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
? change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
d handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


the following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
"Ie University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
Nd indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
fee speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Totest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
afety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
'olence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
ersity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 

free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
t which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
ls body affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
'Ssignated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
nsultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
‘Nate* and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
*serve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Udents or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
Tsonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
olators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 
Soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


te following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
» 1968: 


Any student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
dunds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
Ve his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst 
The George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is 
àcticably possible. 

m 

he University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. 


he duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
*nt-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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* Amended January 18, 1973, 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, w25 
approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business an 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle © 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provide d 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the 
recruiter in his activities. : 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning 
the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, pro- 
vided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by- 
obstruction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while 
rejecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
may be its object. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


19, 1968* : 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based 0n 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organi- 
zation can be recognized or supported by the University unless it provides 
continued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in E 
tent, considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University: 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


19, 1968: 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violatio 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of Cer 
drugs. Members of the academic community should know that administra 
action, which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation o 
other privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken 
in order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


n of 
tain 
tive 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
the University’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
Any 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: as 


member of the University (including as members of the University all pe 
having a formal connection with the University) 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
and learning, or the 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of 

University or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 


as { 
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(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
Iniversity, 


lay be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
Sser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
T the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
Sciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
Solution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by 
* University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


— 


duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
üt-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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Credit, academic, 20 

Credit, explanation of amount of, 53 


National Law Center, 30 

School of Education, 32 

School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, 30 

School of Government and Business 
Administration, 33 

School of Public and International 
Affairs, 35 


Dismissal of students, 21, 123-25 
Dormitory, 23-24 
Drama courses, 118-20 


INDEX 


E 


Economics courses, 69-70 

Education courses, 71-76 

Education, School of, 8, 14, 19-20, 32-33 
Educational facilities of the University, 9 
Electrical Engineering courses, 78-79 
Employment, student, 24 

Engineering Administration courses, 


79-80 


Engineering and Applied Science courses, 


77-81 


Engineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 8, 14, 19, 30-32 
English courses, 81—83 


F 


Fees, 17-18 


Counseling Center, 23 
Payment of, 19 

Reading Center, 22 

Residence Hall rates, 24 
Right to change, 21 

Speech and Hearing Clinic, 23 
University Center, 18 


e 
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Entrance requirements, 26-27, 
32-33, 33-35, 35, 36 
Environmental issues program, 41-42 
Examinations: 
American College Testing pro 
College Entrance Board, 16, 21.3 
For admission, 16, 27, 31, 32, 33, 34 
Graduate Record, 16, 31, 32, 33, 94 
Graduate Study in Business, 16, 34 
Miller Analogies Test, 16, 32, 33 
National Teacher, 6, 18 
Experimental Humanities courses, 83 
Experimental Programs, Division of, 


Field program in Pre-Columbian Cultural 
Field research in historical archaeology» 
Financial regulations, 19-20 


Forensic Sciences courses, 84-85 
French courses, 85-86 


General Studies, College of, 8, 35-36 
Geography and Regional Science courses, 


86-87 


Geology courses, 87-88 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 


courses, 88 


Government and Business Administration, 
School of, 8, 14, 33-35 
Graduate fields of study: 
Arts and Sciences, 28-30 
Government and Business 
Administration, 33 


H 


Public and International Affairs, 
Graduate Record Examination, 16, 3% 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Graduate Study in Business, Admission 


Application for, 5, 17 


Health Care Administration courses, 


89-90 


Health Service, Student, 22 
Historical archaeology, field research in, 


43 


History courses, 90-92 

History of the University, 7-8 
Honorary Trustees, 11 

Honors program, secondary school, 


stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 45—47 
Stitute in Israel, 48 
stitute, oral history, 44—45 


urnalism courses, 92-93 


iW, see National Law Center 
brary, 9 


ajor fields, undergraduate: 

Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 27-28 

School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, 30 

School of Government and Business 
Administration, 33 

School of Public and International 
Affairs, 35 


tional Law Center, 8, 14, 16, 20, 30, 
3 


tional Teacher Examination, 6, 18 


lcers of Administration, 11-13 
rations Research courses, 80-81 


— 


Institutes in speech pathology and 
audiology, 48—50 
Israel, summer institute in, 48 


Location of the University, 8 
Lost and found office, 21 


Management Science courses, 93-95 

Marvin Center, 24 

Mathematics courses, 95-97 

Mechanical Engineering course, 80 

Medicine courses, 97—98 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School 
of, 8, 14 

Miller Analogies Test, 16, 32, 33 

Movement education workshop, 43—44 

Music courses, 98—100 


New Journalism, special program, 44 
Nondegree status admission to, 14, 15 
Numbering of courses, explanation of, 52 


Oral history institute, 44—45 


ment of fees, 19 

losophy courses, 101 

/sical Education, Health, and 
l'ecreation courses, 101-3 

'sics courses, 103 

P on release of student information, 


itical Science courses, 103-6 
tics of the information process, 


'orkshop on, 50-51 


Pre-Columbian cultural ecology, field 
program in, 42 

Program of study, changes in, 17 

Programs, right to change, 21 

Psychology courses, 106—9 

Public Administration courses, 110 

Public and International Affairs, School 
of, 8, 14, 35 
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R 


Reading Center, 22 

Readmission, 14-15 

Recently established regulations, 123-25 

Recreational program, 25 

Refunds, 19-20 

Registration, 16—17 

Regulations, 20-21, 123-25 

Release of student information, policy 
on, 21 


S 


Secondary school honors program, 47—48 

Semester hours of credit, 53 

Service-Learning Experimental 
Humanities course, 84 

Sino-Soviet Studies, Institute for, 45—47 

Slavic Languages and Literatures courses, 
111-12 

Social program, 25 

Sociology courses, 112-14 

Spanish courses, 114-15 


3 ichs 


Trustees, Board of, 10-11 


U 


University Center fee, 18 
University Students, Division of, 8, 14, 
15, 36 


Veterans education, 23 
Ww 


Withdrawal, 19-20 
Work load, academic, 20-21 
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Religion courses, 110-11 
Requirements, right to change, 21 
Research facilities of Washington, 9 
Residence, 20 

Residence hall, 23—24 

Rules, right to change, 21 

Russian courses, 111-12 
Russian-East Asian studies, 45—47 


Special Education courses, 115-18 

Special Programs and workshops, 37-51 

Speech and Hearing Clinic, 23 

Speech courses, 118-20 

Speech pathology and audiology, sum 
institutes in, 48—50 

Statistics courses, 120-21 

Student career services, 24 

Student Health Service, 22 

Student services and activities, 22-2 


mer 


5 


Tuition, 17 
Urban and Regional Planning course 


122 


Workshops, 40, 43—44, 50-51 


udents registered at George Washington University during the spring semes- 
t 1974 should not apply for admission to the Summer Sessions, but should 
Port on June 3 to Building K, 817 23rd Street, N.W., where detailed informa- 


^^ and the necessary registration materials will be provided. 


REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1974 SUMMER SESSIONS 


lam a C student at another college wishing to earn credit for transfer. 


| am a C new student or former GWU student (prior to the 1974 Spring Semester) wish- 
ing to be admitted or readmitted to 


[] Nondegree status at GWU 
O Bachelor's degree program 
Graduate degree program in: 
[] Aris & Sciences 
O Education 
[] Engineering & Applied Science 
O Government & Business Administration 
CO Public & International Affairs 
National Law Center 


L] J.D. program C Post-J.D. program 


lail application form to: 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
Clate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S, in Geod. and Cart. 
Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
ler of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.) Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master 
of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science in Special 
Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
Bachelor of Science in Allied Health Science (B.S. in A.H.S.), Bachelor of 


Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of Science in 
Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Mas- 
ler of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
Practice ) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
E.E.)). Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Mas- 
ler of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), and 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
9f Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education 
(M.A, in Ed), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERN MENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in Adm.), 
àchelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), Master of 
Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health Care Adminis- 
Tation (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Mas- 
^T Of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Administration 
IMS. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. and 
€g.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 
(Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and 
9ctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


'CHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
laster of Arts (M.A.) 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 


